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NOTE. 


The average exchange valne of the Haikwah Tael in 1892 and 1901 was aa follows : 

1892. 1901. 

In English money . 41. 4jd. 2s. 1 1 Ad- 


American „ . . . 

. . Gold 81.07 

80.72 

French „ . . 

. . Francs 5.49 

3-73 

German „ . . . 

. . Marks 4.44 

302 

Indian „ . . 

. . Rupees 3.00 

2.22 

Mexican dollara . . 

.... 81.54 

81.52 


The following rabies show the Chinese Weights asd Measures with the approximate equivalence of the 
standard* adopted by the Imperial Maritime Customs : — 

Weight. 


io Li, SI “ 1 Fen. 


to fen, # (Cnudareen) 
to Ch'im, iH (Mace) ' 
16 Liang, (Tael) 

100 Chin. Jf (Hatty) 


= t Ch'icn. 
— 1 Liang 
= 1 Chin. 


-{ 


= I Tan , § (Picul) = 


{ 


583.3 grains (i?, oz. av.). 
37.783 grammes. 

60.453 kilogrammes. 


1 o Few, ft 

10 7 Vu». if’ (Inch) 
io CA'iA, (Foot) 
iSo Chang: jfc 


Length. 


= 1 2 Vun. 


= 1 Ch'ih =s | 

» i Chang. 

=> i Li, J[| (nominal) «= | 


1 4. 1 inches, English. 
0.358 metTes. 

2,115 feet, English. 
619.25 metres. 


Area. 


. 25 Square Ch l ih t *= 1 Fa (or Kung, ^). i 
240 Pn, ip — 1 Mou. j 

100 Afou, M - i Ch l ing % tR- | 


io Ssn, = 1 Hao. 

10 Hao , l|j = I Li. 

10 Li. Jif = I P^h* 

10 Fen, ^ ~ 1 3 /ou, }§ft. 
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Circular No. 524, Second Series. 


Inspectorate General oe Customs, 
Peking, gth December 1890. 


SIR, 

1. — The annual Trade Reports as called for by Circular No. 3 of 1865, 
and which were published separately, were' directed to be discontinued by Circular 
No. 200, Second Series, of 1882 ; and those substituted have since then appeared in 
the same volume with the Trade Returns, and are limited to four pages and as far as 
possible confined to remarks on the trade of the port. The instructions of Circulars 
Nos. 200, 476, and 523, Second Series, are to rule till further orders, but as it will be 
advisable to have papers of the old kind issued every xo years, to serve as general 
records of the decennary, I have now to instruct you to prepare such a paper during 
the year 1891, in addition to the four-page Trade Report, for publication under the 
date of the 31st December 1891. 

2. — The paper now called for is to be made as interesting as possible, and may 
extend to 30 pages, and, whatever else your local knowledge enables you to add, such 
subjects as the following ought not to be omitted : — 

(a.) The period since the last similar paper (1881) is to be reviewed and 
the chief occurrences of the 10 years at your port and in your 
district and province are to be adverted to. 

(b.) Changes in trade, whether in channels, demand, or supply, as also 
disappearance of old and appearance of new commodities, together 
with decrease and increase in total value of trade and any striking 
fluctuations in value of commodities, are to be stated. 

(c.) Growth or decrease of Revenue, whether as regards its sum total or 
its divisions or the parts of it derived from special commodities, is 
to be shown. 

11 
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( d .) The condition of the Opium trade, the quantities annually disposed 
of, the prices obtained for the various kinds, the extent to which 
Native varieties — with their prices and producing places — have 
competed both in your district and in places formerly supplied 
from your port, are all to be described. 

(e.) The state of the money market, with rates showing (i°) how much 
English sterling the Haikwan tael exchanged for every year, and 
(2 5 ) how many local cash, and also showing whether at your port 
or in your district or in producing places for which your port is 
the outlet the Haikwan tael hits continued to buy as much Native 
produce as, or more or less than, formerly. 

(f.) How, regarding your port as independent and unconnected with 
other Treaty ports, the values of goods arrived and goods departed 
[treated as the Statistical Secretary treated “ the balance of trade 
question” in his Report for 1 889, value of Imports ( minus 
Import Duty and charges) at moment of landing and value of 
Exports {plus Export Duty and charges) at moment of shipment] 
compared. 

(<•/.) Whether any special changes have taken place at your port in respect 
of the-' number, composition, character, or occupation of its popula- 
tion, Chinese or Foreign. 

(h.) Whether improvements of any kind have been made in the shape 
of bunds, roads, police, street-lighting, etc. 

(i.) Whether any changes have occurred in the water approaches to the 
ports, such as shoaling, closing, deepening, dredging of channels. 
(j.) Whether any new aids to navigation, such as lights, buoys, and 
beacons, etc., have been added in your district. 

(A-.) Whether any unhappy occurrences have been recorded in your 
province, such as strange accidents, epidemics, typhoons, inunda- 
tions, droughts, insurrections, etc., and what notable steps, public 
or private, were taken to meet the occasion. 

(1.) Whether any noteworthy event has occurred, 6uch as the visit and 
reception of a distinguished personage, and how it passed off 
(m.) What number of high degrees were won by your province at the 
Peking examinations, and the names of the period’s provincial 
chuang-yiian, pang-yen, and t'an-hua. 
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(n.) Whether there has been any special literary movement in the pro- 
vince, such as the establishment or renewal of public libraries, 
literary clubs, great donations or bequests for literary purposes. 

(o.) What is the number of hsiu-ts'ai and chii-j$n allowed to the province, 
and what is supposed to be the population, and the per-centage 
of persons who cannot read, and whether there are females who 
receive some education. 

ip) What is the general physical character and what are the principal 
natural products and chief industries of the province, and whether 
it is porters, animals, or boats that are usually employed for 
transport. 

(<!■) What the Native shipping of your port amounts to, and how many 
varieties of junks there are, with the Chinese name of each variety 
and the kinds of trade they engage in and the ports they trade 
to, and any particulars respecting the papers they take out, the 
crews they carry, the capital represented by them, the profits of 
voyages, the per-centage of losses, and whether they have any 
form of Native insurance. 

(>•-) What Native banking agencies exist, what places they deal -with, and 
what are their rates and style of work. 

(s.) What Native postal agencies exist and how are they managed, and 
to and from what places do they send and receive letters, and 
how and where the postage is paid. 

(«.) Whether in your own immediate department, the Customs, anything 
special has occurred, such as important changes in regulations, 
noteworthy additions to your staff, increase in either the volume 
or divisions of work, etc. 

(«.) Whether from the Foreign point of view any special development 
has been taking place in your neighbourhood in either military, 
naval, industrial, financial, or administrative matters, etc. 

(v.) What missionary societies are represented in your province, and what 
is the number of missionaries and converts, etc. 

(w.) What provinces have hui-kuan at your port and in 'what provinces 
your port has hui-kuan, with the rules of these dubs or guilds 
and the privileges and duties of membership, etc. ~ - 
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(x.) What celebrated officials have either held office in or sprung from 
your province during the period, etc. 

(y.) Whether any celebrated book has appeared in your province during 
the period, etc. 

(z.) Whether the history of the locality during the period, or its condition 
and circumstances at the end of 1891, give any indication of what 
its future is to be, etc., etc., etc. 

3. — What precedes, without being exhaustive, will to some extent give you 
immediate help in respect of the direction your preparatory inquiries are to take, 
and will show you the kind of paper I wish you to prepare ; but after reading it you 
ought at once to run through the Reports written by your predecessors, as well those 
of the. old style before as of the new after 1881, and decide for yourself what parts 
of them may be reproduced or what points in them ought to be taken up and either 
enlarged upon, modified, controverted, or adverted to. It will also be worth while 
to consider whether you would not do well to distribute some of the headings (a.) to 
(z.) among your staff, and direct them, Chinese as well as Europeans, to make some 
inquiries for you in the directions and concerning the subjects I have indicated. The 
Monthly Reports of Occurrences for the last 10 years ought also to be looked over 
by one of your staff, and such items made a note of as are fitted to assist in compiling 
the Decennial Report. • 

4. — The Report is to be dated the 31st December 1891, and is to be in the 
hands of the Statistical Secretary before the end of March 1892. After a similar 
period shall have expired, a Decennial Report is again to be written, to be dated 
31st December 1901, and so on. 

1 am, 

Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

ROBERT HART, 

Inspector General. 

To 

The Commissioners of Customs. 
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Circular No. 561, Second Series. 


Inspectorate General of Customs, 
Peking, 151//. January 1892. 


Since the issue of Circular No. 524, calling for 
Decennial Reports, 

the unforeseen troubles of the year have seriously interfered with their preparation. 
The intention of producing an 1891 volume has, however, not been abandoned, but, 
seeing that it can neither be made to cover all the ground sketched out nor be ready 
by the date fixed on, I now write to instruct you to act as follows : — 

1 . The Report is to be dated 31st December 1891, but need not be in 

the hands of the Statistical Secretary' till the end of August 1S92. 

2 ■ The subjects set forth under the letters a. l>, c, d, t, v, and z 

are to be properly discussed. 

3 . Such of the other subjects under the letters </, h, k, l, m, n, o, p, q, r , 

s, v , 10, x, and y as you are not prepared to deal with may be 
passed over on this occasion ; but if you have any remarks to 
make on any or on all of them, you are, of course, at liberty to 
include them. 

4'. The first paper in the volume will he the Circular itself, No. 524, and 
perhaps this one also. Each Report is to observe the sequence set 
forth in the Circular and is to commence each division of subjects 
with the initial letter, no matter whether there are or are not 
remarks to follow ; thus — 

("•) — (remarks). 

(l> ) - (remarks). 

(ff) ***** (no remarks). 

(M * * * * * (no remarks). 
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CIRCULAR NO. 966, SECOND SERIES. 


xiii 


xu 


5°. In some provinces there are several Custom Houses ; still, seeing that 
'all localities do not afford precisely the same opportunities for 
gathering such information regarding provincial matters as is called 
for, it is best for each to act independently and contribute the 
result of its own inquiries and studies just as if the same province 
had no other Custom House. Subsequent Decennial Reports will 
be able to correct discrepancies and cut out redundancies and 
repetitions: what is wanted at first is material 

I am, 

Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

ROBERT HART, 

Inspector General. 

To 

The Commissioners of Customs. 


/\ 



Circular No. 966, Second Series. 


Inspectorate General op Customs, 
Peking, 15th January 1901. 


SIR, 

1. — It is time to call attention to Circulars Nos. 524 and 561 of 9th 
December 1890 and 15th January 1892 : 

Decennial Reports : 

and to remind you that the.second set is to be prepared this year, to be dated 31st 
Decembei (Circular 5 ^ 4 > 4)» end to he in the hands of the Statistical Secretary 

before the end of March 1902. The instructions of Circular 524, § 2, (a.) to (2.), and 
Circular 561, 4“ and 5°, still suffice for guidance and do not call for any modification. 

****** 


I am. 

Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

ROBERT HART, 

Inspector General. 
T<> 

The Commissioners of Customs. 
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HANGCHOW. 


REPORT, 1896-1901. 


(a.) Hangchow, the capital of the province of Chehkiang, its largest city and most 
important trade centre, is situated on the left bank of the Ch'ien-t'ang River, on the west point 
of an almost equilateral triangle of which Shanghai occupies the north and Ningpo the south 
point, each side having a length of about ioo miles. Direct communication with Ningpo is 
difficult, and takes by boat at least three and a half days, necessitating, besides, several 
transhipments, which make the route vid Shanghai, only occupying about 36 hours, much 
preferable. From Shanghai the journey to Hangchow takes about 24 hours, by what is familiarly 
called the “trains,” which means a steam-launch towing some five or six boats of various 
description. The “train” leaves Shanghai about 6 P.M., and proceeds from the wharf in the 
Sooehow Creek, through the Garden Bridge, into the Hwangpu River. Passing the 'Bund 
and the Native shipping, the course lies due south up the river to Sankong (= ft), from there 
west as far as the walled city of Sungkiang (& ft), and further, winding round in a west 
by south direction, passes out of the Kiangsu province into Chehkiang, reaching Kashing 
m A). a walled city with a Customs station under the management of the Hangchow Customs. 
At Kashing the Grand Canal is entered, and the “train” proceeds in a south-westerly direction, 
through several unimportant but very crowded places, until Dongsi ($ |g) is reached, where the 
ruins of an imposing pavilion, built on a small island in the middle of the canal, attract 
attention. Several large temples near the banks also testify to the formerly flour ishin g condition 
of the place. When a high official arrives at or departs from Hangchow, his subordinates 
go to Dongsi to receive him or wish him farewell. From Dongsi to the Hangchow Foreign 
Settlement is about 18 miles, nearly due south. 

In mild spring or autumn weather the trip from Shanghai is a most enjoyable one, 
and there is always something to be seen. The canals are full of life, large boats laden 
with firewood passing down to Shanghai, while srimller boats with market supplies and other 
articles ply between points en route. Huge rafts of timber or bamboos, stretching as far as 
one can see, are often met with, and one wondere how they can be managed by only four or 
five men, which is mostly the casei On both sides of the canal, especially in the neighbourhood 
of Kashing. magnificent memorial arches of granite and several pagodas are conspicuous, 
which were evidently built even too strongly for the Taipings to destroy. A spice of danger 
is added to the voyage by passing through the narrow bridges and the narrower waterways 
m the towns and villages on the route, where the Natives exercise their utmost ingenuity to 
n 
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obstruct the available space, narrow as it already is, to the utmost passable limits. A promi- 
nent place in the scenery is, of course, occupied by the mulberry trees, showing everywhere 
the importance of this province as a silk-producing centre. Then there are the paddy fields in 
the summer; converted into bean fields after the rice harvest; the lotus ponds with their 
white and pink bloBsomB in full glory in September; and clumps of bamboos or groves of 
trees marking the burial-ground of the village one passes. There are no hills until very near 
Hangchow. From the Settlement in a north-easterly direction is a range of hills, the so- 
called Pan-shan (sp jlj), distant about 4 miles, well wooded and dotted with numerous temples, 
though of little importance. To the north-west of the Settlement, at a distanoe of about 7 miles, 
is a larger hill range, known as the Chtog-shan (jg (Ij), where the Shanghai municipality, 
in close proximity to the village of Pingchow ( 2 p ^f), has rented a quarry, which supplies all 
the stone used for road-making and building purposes at Shanghai. In the same direction, 
though a good deal further, lies the Mokanshan -f ill) summer resort, well known through 
advertisement, with a good many Foreign houses for the accommodation of Shanghai residents 
during the summer months. Mokanshan is reached from Shanghai by taking the "train” 
as far as the above-mentioned village of Dongsi, from whence it takes the passengeiB about 
jo hours in a boat to Sanjaopoo (=■ jg j$), where use can be made of a rest-house and where, 
during the summer months, a branch office of the Imperial Post is established. From here 
chairs can be obtained for unwilling pedestrians, the traveller reaching Mokanshan, 3,000 feet 
above the sea-level, in another two hours. To the north of the Hangchow Settlement are the 
hills surrounding the famous Western lake, of which more later on. 

Steam-launches are not allowed to go past the Kung-ch‘en-ch‘iao (fjt jg |g), an imposing 
three-arch stone bridge, spanning the. Grand Canal at the south end of the Foreign Settlement 
and marking there, at the same time, the port limit The canal goes some distance further 
to Hsin-ma-t‘ou (|J Jg gJJ), a suburb of the city consisting of two single, long streets, one on 
either side of the canal, and stretching practically the whole way from the Settlement to the 
north-west city gate. Near the end of the canal is the real' business centre of Hangchow, 
especially on the west bank, which has one long line of godowns and shops. Huge signboards 
proclaim the goods sold within, and an imposing array of junks moored outside testify to the 
important trade done here. Except for a very narrow passage left for the traffic, the whole 
canal, though fairly wide there, is blocked by junks loading or discharging cargo and by rafts 
moored in front of the timber shops. Hsin-ma-t'ou has evidently been an even more flourishing 
place formerly than it is at present. Heaps of bricks and tiles, r uins of houses, occasionally a 
stone portico still standing, prove how severely the inhabitants suffered at the hands of the 
Taiping rebels. These signs of past prosperity increase as we near the city gate, and passing 
through it, the eye is confronted by extensive spaces of ground where heaps of broken material 
are the only remnants of former residences. The whole neighbourhood of Hangchow was 
devastated by the Taipings, and the estimate that 75 per cent of the inhabitants were killed 
is probably within the mark. In the country around ruins of large buildings are frequently 
met with, and would be more in evidence but for the general use of mud walls, which, when 
once broken down, leave hardly any trace behind them. 
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Hangchow city offers few inducements, if any, to the sight-seer; of the grandeur described, 
and grossly exaggerated, by Marco Polo, nothing is left On the other hand, the famous’ 
Western Lake outside the west wall, and extending nearly its whole length, has probably lost 
little of the natural beauty that prompted the saying 

Shang yu tie n tang, 

Hsia yu Soo Hang. 

The lake has a circumference of about 10 miles; two pathways, 20 feet wide, divide it into three 
parts, and also connect with the shore the island on which the Emperor’s summer palace stands. 
The palace is a feirly extensive building, and is kept in decent repair, notwithstanding that the 
Emperor Ch’ibn Lung (f£ §g) was the last member of the ruling dynasty who lived there. 
Several other smaller islands, with temples or memorial halls hidden by trees and thick foliage, 
lie in different parts of the lake, which, however, is very shallow and hardly deeper than 2 to 3 
feet, on an average. Several weirs were found necessary to regulate the water, as 1 or 2 feet of 
rise above the ordinary level, produced by heavy rain, would flood all the island- together. As 
the complete opening of these weirs would quickly dry up the whole lake, the probability that 
the lake is an artificially made one gains more credence, though the Chinese strongly protest 
against that insinuation. Beautiful verdure-covered hills surround the lake on the north and 
east and part of the south side. On these hills and in the valleys intersecting them are 
numerous beautifully situated temples, shaded by giant trees and groves of tall bamboo. The 
most important of these temples are Ling-yin (f! gg) and Tien-chu Qj St), both built by 
Imperial Decrees. They also were for the most part destroyed by the Taipings, and only the 
last named has been tolerably repaired, and iB now used for official ceremonies. 

The priests of Hangchow have the name of being the most experienced (I use this word 
for want of a more appropriate term) in this part of China, and their revenue is estimated at 
over 850,000 a year. Miles of roads paved with lasge slabs of granite, leading to their temples, 
were built at their expense, and moat of the joss paper shops, tea-houses, and grocery stores all 
around the lake and near the temples belong to them. Their most prosperous time is in the 
second and third moon of the Chinese year, when an immense number of pilgrims, variously 
estimated from 100,000 to 300,000, flock to the Hangchow temples to offer their devotion and 
their cash. Most of them belong to the poorer classes, and about 70 per cent of these are 
women. They come from all parts of Chehkiang and also from the adjoining provinces, in groups 
of 20 or 30, often in their own small boats, having clubbed together for the expenses of the trip 
for years. Many of these boats sport their own little bands, and their dismal music, accom- 
panied by the monotonous lin-cking of the women, rarely ceases, except for meal or bed time. 
The second and third moonB are choBen for these visits of devotion, as itls the leisure time of the 
farmer, before the beans are harvested, the cocoon season begins, or the rice is put out 

Two pagodas overlook the lake— the Pao-shu-fa ({& fa if) and the Lei-f&ng-t’a (® $ 
§). The latter, which dates from the Sung (£) dynasty, is practically a ruin, all the woodwork 
and the top having disappeared; the former, built about the year AJ). 600, still carries its lofty 
iron crown, and being in a very prominent position on the top of Pao-shih-shan (<g ft tfj), 
or Precious Stone Hill, can be seen for many miles from the low country to the north of it 1 

H Above ua lies the heavenly blue, 

"While here below lie Hang end 8oow” 
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While Hangchow owes its feme to the lake on the west, it certainly owes its existence 
toward the south-west to the construction of the sea wall, called by the Chinese by the 
appropriate name of bore wall. The erection of this sea wall was commenced abont the year 
AD. 91 5, by Prince Ch'ien Wu-su (fH gj it extends from Hangchow to Chuan-sha (J|J ©), 
near the opening of the Hwangpu. Several thousands of years ago the immense stretch of flat 
country now forming a great part of the provinces of Chehkiang and Kiangsu was probably 
covered by the sea. The Yangtze, gradually extending its estuary seawards, reclaimed the land. 
The inhabitants, to assist the river and to retain what it had reclaimed for them, built sea walls, 
using the numerous islands as comer stones. The wall or dam confining the waters of the 
Hai-ning ($5 ^f) canal is probably one of these early structures ; it connects the city hill with 
the Pan-shan and the Pan-shan with the heights near Hai-ning. Further walls followed, and 
caused, with the help of the alluvial deposits of the Yangtze and the Ch'ien-t'ang-chiang, the 
present funnel-shaped mouth of the latter river to be gradually formed, until the projecting 
north point finally obstructed the ocean tide and, by deflecting its course, caused the bore. 
Against this tremendous rush of water the flimsy dikes were insufficient, and the present sea wall, 
in its length of 180 miles, was built The wall is a stupendous piece of work, and should take an 
equal share of fame with the Grand Canal and the Great Wall of China, as its engineering 
difficulties were certainly infinitely greater. At Hai-ning the wall is about 29 feet high, built 
of large slabs of granite, the higher layers receding always about 6 inohes, thuB forming steps. 
From the foot of the wall there extends outward a heavy granite platform, of about 20 feet 
breadth, along the whole length, each slab of granite being joined to the next by iron mortises. 
The chroniclers of the province have, unfortunately, confined themselves to those particulars of 
the sea wall which are most uninteresting to the Western mind. The cost of the upkeep is 
minutely accounted for ; legends in connexion with it are given by the dozen ; but historical facts 
as to its construction and the primary cost of it are carefully omitted. Its very existence, 
however, proves that it must have been of vital importance to the inhabitants of the province, and 
that the land it reclaimed and protects now must have been of immense value to justify the 
enormous outlay of money required. The fact that Marco Polo does not mention it shows 
almost conclusively that he never visited Hangchow, but got his account from a Native poet 
He must have taken it, besides, without the proverbial grain of salt, and without eliminating the 
over-numerous “thousands” (=f) and “myriads ” ($|), prompted less by facts than by patriotic 
enthusiasm and poetical license. 

The famous Hangchow bore has been so often and so ably described® that the most 
important features will suffice here. It is best seen at Hai-ning (f$ $f), which place, as the 
accompanying map shows, is reached vid Shih-mfin (5 pj). and is accessible to all house- 
boats and steam-launches of ordinary size. From Shih-mfin to Hai-ning takes five hours by 
launch, and about double the time without steam services. The highest bore takes place at 
spring and neap tidea during full and new moon, midday and midnight. September or 
October give the highest tides, and are preferable for visitors to the bore on account of the 

* Set, especially, “ Proceedings of the Chin* Branch of the Royal Adatac Society, 1888," paper by Commander 
Vf . Usbobhb Hooks, R.N. 
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cool weather and absence of mosquitoes; full moon enhances the charm of the trip through 
the creeks and also enables the visitor to see the night bore. The roar of the bore can be 
heard long before it is seen. A confused, broken mass of water becomes visible then to 
seaward; this gradually comes nearer, and shows itself as a solid wall of rather muddy water, 
6 to 15 feet high, breaking over and overwhelming and carrying along the resisting water of 
the river. It is a battle of the flood against the ehb tide; the ebb, assisted by the strong 
current of the river, keeps out the entry of the flood tide, until the latter, backed by the irresistible 
power of the ocean behind it, beats and swallows up the ebb, with a mighty onrush, at the 
rate of 10 knots an hour. A second smaller bore usually follows directly after the first. 
The most surprising feature in the whole affair is the sudden change in the aspect of the 
river. Just now we saw the muddy bottom and, at some distance from the shore, the swiftly 
outflowing tide, and a few minutes after the whole basin is filled with muddy, boiling water, 
which threatens to wash us off the sea wall — the very ground and the massive stones we stand 
on tremble; another few minutes and all is quiet again, as if nothing had happened. 

Only two Foreign nations — Great Britain and Japan — sent Consular representatives 
to Hangchow, both of whom took up their quarters originally in the city. The Japanese 
Consul resides there still ; but his British colleague, who was transferred to a more extensive 
sphere of influence, has never actually been replaced, though several names have been mentioned 
in this connexion. 

The British Consulate — a fine building — was completed in 1900, and stands on the other 
bank of the canal, opposite the Japanese Concession, but, strange to say, outside the limits 
of the Foreign Settlement. This Consulate has never been occupied yet, British interests 
being in the meantime looked after by the Consul General in Shanghai 

The provinces of Min-cheh (f §3 gf), or Fuhkien (jg jf&) and Chehkiang ($ff j£), have 
their Viceroy residing at Foochow, Chehkiang being under a Governor with Hangchow as 
Wb residence. The following tables give the names of the Viceroys and Governors during 
the last 10 years, with their time in office, viz. : — 


Chihtais ($] Jg), or Viceroys. 


Date of assuming Date of withdrawal 
Office. from Office. 


Pzbk Pao-ti -j? { 


T‘ak Chuhq-un.. 


Puck Pao-ch^ak... ~Nt * « 
HsS Y:!to-K*UKi. Sft H 15 


14th October l888_... 3rd March 189]....... Betdred. 

13th August 1893 19th April 1895 Transferred to vioeroyship of 

Liang K/wang. 

19th April 1895 23rd October 1898 Deceased. 

16th December 1898 , At preaant in office. 
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Fotais (fS§ |j) f ob Qovebnobs. 


Nans. 

Date of AOTiming 
Offloo. 

Date of withdrawal 
from Office. 

EiSMABKB. 


m gs 

I ith February 1889... 

30th December 1893... 

Deceased. 



Liao SHoc-rtso 

«ss 

28th May 1894 

8th March 1899...—.. 

8th March 1899. 

30th November 190a. 

Resigned and retired into pri- 
vate life. 

Degraded. 


YOs Tbim 


30th November 1900- 

9th February 1901 — 

Be tired into mourning. 


Ytt Libk-tuak 

& 

9th February 1901 

9th August 1901.. 

Acting; transferred. 

Tao-ttoo . 

fsmm 



At present in office. 





The province of Chehkiang is divided into four circuits : the Hang-Chia-Hn, comprising 
the Hangchow, Hashing, and Hu-ohou districts; the Ning-Shao-Tai, comprising Ningpo, Shao- 
hsing (g ®), and Tai-chou (■§ J}j); the Chin-Ch'ti-Yen, made up by Chin-hua (;gj ]$), Ch'tl- 
chou (g$ #ff), and Yen-chou (jg #J); and, finally, the Wfin-Ch'u, f.e, Wenchow and Ch'u-chou 
(S W)- Tbs Hang-Chia-Hu Tao is at the same time the Superintendent of the Hangchow 
Foreign Customs. The Ti-t'ai is stationed with his garrison in Ningpo. Of the other high 
provincial authorities, the Grain and Salt Commissioners, as well as the Imperial Silk-loom 
Commissioner, have their seats in Hangchow. . 

Negotiations about the opening of Hangchow, and the questions of Settlements or 
Concessions, began early in the year 1896. The Japanese Government, at whose instance, 
principally, the port was to be opened, displayed particular activity, and had evidently instructed 
its Consul to try to get all that could possibly be got, leaving all other Powers completely out of 
the concert. The Japanese efforts to be beforehand with all other Treaty nations were pro- 
bably the principal cause of the disadvantageous position of the Settlement, situated as it is 
4 miles from the nearest city gate and fully 6 miles from the business centre of the city. It 
was a “marry in haste and repent at leisure” business with a vengeance, and the result is 
the houseless, treeless, roadless desert, the so-called Japanese Concession. The Japanese Consul 
at first claimed the whole available land for his nationals, not even wishing to leave enough 
ground for the Custom House ; eventually, however, a fairly equal division was arrived at, the 
Japanese taking the northern part for their Concession, the other part, the one nearer to the 
’city, being set apart for the other Treaty nations as a Foreign Settlement As the Japanese 
claimed complete jurisdiction and management over their share of the ground, the Chinese 
authorities naturally refused to build a Bund and make roads for them. On the Foreign 
Settlement work was commenced with the utmost despatch ; 500 soldiers were engaged daily, 
fillin g up the low ground and levelling roads. 

On the 26th September 1896 the Custom House was opened with great ceremony. 
Nearly r !1 the high provincial officials were present, and the occasion was celebrated by a great 




feast at the partly-built Customs Bank. The collection of Duty commenced on the 1st 
October of the same year, the examination of cargo being carried on in a temporary shed. 
The Customs staff had to accommodate themselves in Chinese house-boats, and bad a very rough, 
and unpleasant rime until the ereotion of the necessary premises put an end to their privations. 


The Settlement quickly assumed a businesslike aspect. Hundreds of coolies were busy 
making roads under the supervision of a Foreign engineer; bridges were built across the various 
waterways bounding and intersecring the Settlement; a police force was started under a Foreign 
superintendent; and Customs and police buildings were begun. 

The land set apart for the Foreign Settlement measured 1,095 mou; it was bought 
from the original owners by the Government, and then rented to Foreigners in perpetuity. 
Of these 1,095 mou, 214 mou were reserved for waterways and roads; the balance, 881 mou, 
were allotted to Foreign applicants under three categories — 241 mou of 1st class ground, at 
$250 per mou,; 304 mou of 2nd class, at S200 per mou; and 120 mou of 3rd class, at 8150 per 
mou. These allotments were, of course, not made without the usual friction and disputes. The. 
British and American Consuls strongly supported the claims of their nationals, while at the 
same rime the whole of these transactions were, with few exceptions, of a purely speculative 
character. As soon as the land was allotted to a Foreigner for the agreed price, it was resold 
by him to a Native with a big profit, the new owner, on the same day probably, reselling 
to another Native at a bigger advance stHL In this way land sold one day at 8250 per thou 
was shortly after on the market at Si, 000 per mou. Legally the purchase money was called 
a mortgage, and the land remained on the register in the original purchaser’s name; as a 
matter of feet, most of the Settlement to-day is owned by Chinese, though still registered in 
the names of Foreigners. By the end of March 1897 all the land was taken np, and the 
share of the various nationalities was as follows: British, 335 mou; American, 124 mou; 
French, ill mou; Italian and Swiss together, 31 mo u; China, for official buildings, 66 mou. 
The total sum realised by this sale amounted to 8125,000, out of which the Chinese Government, 
as vendors, had to pay the original owners, construct roads. Bund, drains, and bridges, and 
bnild the Custom House and the police station. The annual collection of ground rent brings 
in about 81,630, and is supplemented by a small revenue from the- licenses issued to Chinese 
theatres, tea-houses, and carriages plying for hire, thus leaving, after paying also for the police 
and necessary repairs to buildings, only a small margin, if any, for further improvements. 


The total area of the Japanese Concession is 718 mou, which lie, so far, idle, no im- 
provements of any kind having yet been undertaken. 


Communication with Shanghai was first started by Chinese stem-wheel boats worked by 
coolies, Buch as are largely used on the Canton waterways; these were gradually supplanted 
by steam-launches towing passenger and cargo boats. The Tai Sung Chong (jg g) Steam 
Navigation Company was the first in the field, and mails were exchanged with Shanghai twice a 
week. Very soon two other Chinese companies started in, but quickly dropped out of com- 
petition. By the end of December 1896 the Tai Sung Chong company had nine launches 
running regularly between Hangchow and Shanghai, and two more between this and Soochow, 
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whioh, with tha two other companies competing on tha Soochow roots, ensured a daily service 
to both places. 

On the 15 th December 1896 Keating was opened as a sub-station of the Hangchow 
Customs, but the first Duty on Exports was not collected there until April 1897. 

In March 1897 the Imperial Post Office was opened in Hangchow city. 

In May of the same year Messrs. Jabdine, Matheson, & Co. erected a Cocoon drying 
shed on their lot adjoining the Custom House. 

At the end of May a German Commercial Mission visited Hangchow, and made special 
inquiries into the manufacture and industry of Native Cotton Cloth. 

In June the first Unfired Tea was exported, and the reduction of 20 per cent, allowed 
on same, similarly to the Ningpo practice. . 

In July a canal was dug between the Foreign Settlement and the Japanese Concession, 
the principal object, no doubt, being to procure cheap soil for filling in low sites on the Settle- 
ment. It forms, however, a very good- boundary line between the two Settlements, and gives 
a valuable water frontage to a good many otherwise back lots. A substantial wooden bridge 
was nfterwards built across it, in continuation of the Settlement Bund. 

In August the Customs buildings, and in October the police buildings, were completed. 

In August a Belgian company surveyed a route for a proposed railway from the 
Settlement to the Ch'ieh-t'ang River. 

In February 1898 a’ French railway syndicate visited Hangchow, and made preliminary 
surveys for a proposed railway from Shanghai to Ningpo vid Hangchow. 

In March of the same year the local officials made preparations to open a Customs 
suit-station at Nanzing (jg jig) ; but the project was ultimately abandoned, owing to strong 
opposition by both Shanghai officials and merchants. 

About that time work was discontinued in the Hangchow Silk Filature, which, as 
was reported, could not make the business pay. It never resumed working, and at the time 
of writing this Report the filature godown is rented to the Chehkiang' lottery. 

In April the newly-appointed Foreign staff of the Eastern Chehkiang Likin Cpllectorate 
arrived, and took up permanent quartern near Hangchow city. 

On the 31st May a party of Foreign engineers belonging to the "Socidtd d’Etudes 
industrielles et de Travaux publics en Chine” arrived at Hangchow, and took up quarters 
at the West Lake. They had already, in the previous year, made a preliminary survey for a 
railway line from the Settlement to the Ch'ien-t’ang River, and their intention was now to 
re-survey and acquire the necessary land. They had, however, as little success as their various 
predecessors with the ultra-conservatism of some of the local high officials. 

In the September quarter of the year machinery for a dollar Mint in Hangchow city was 
imported. 
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In September another railway survey was made, this time under the auspices of 
Messrs. Jabdine, Matheson, & Co., with as little result as the former ones. At various other 
times, during 1899 and 1900, other railway surveys were goue through ; but as they all led to no 
final results, further mention of them is superfluous. 

In August 1899 the steam-launch Senghsiang took out the first Inlawl Waters Steam 
Navigation Certificate issued at this port. There was, however, not sufficient trade, and the 
venture was given up after a few trips. 

In October of the same year the Hangchow Mint was dismantled and the machinery sent 
to Peking ; the services of the Foreign superintendent had already, several months before that 
time, been dispensed with. 

In June 1900 the Li Yung Kung Ssil (^j ^ & 3 ), a semi-official concern, commenced 
running a line of launches between Hangchow and Shanghai The new venture was, of 
course, heavily opposed by the two already existing companies— the Chinese Tai Sung Cliong 
and the Japanese Taito, — and had eventually to close for want of funds. The same company 
about that time began to build a Flour mill, with Foreign machinery, on a plot of land adjoining 
on the south the Foreign Settlement, and re-started the launch service in June 1901. 

In March 1901 an alternative route between Hangchow and Soochow was authorised 
by the Imperial Southern Commissioner (gj ^ §S), the Nanking 'Viceroy, at the instance 

of the Japanese Consul here. On this new route, taking in the two rather important 
commercial places Hu-ehou (g| #j) and Naming (gj j®), the Japanese Taito Steam-launch 
Company at once commenced to run two or three launches a week, shortly increasing the 
communication to a daily service. As far as can be ascertained, this line does not pay, 
were it not for the subvention the Taito company is supposed to receive from the Japanese 
Government 

On the 14th July of the same year the water in the Grand Canal rose to 14 feet 
1$ inches, according to the Customs tidepole, and this was the highest level ever authentically 
recorded here. 

On the 3rd December the provincial high school organised in accordance with the 
Imperial Edict of the 14th September 1901 was formally opened. 


(6.) Changes in Trade. — Hangchow ib too new a port to talk already of changes in 
trade, or appearance of new and disappearance of old commodities. The introduction, under 
judicious management, of transport and Customs facilities to an inland place (which Hangchow 
certainly is) takes, naturally, some time before it is appreciated, especially when opposed by such 
a more or less arbitrary institution as the Likin. The latter, through its power to raise or lower 
taxes at will, has, of course, had a considerable advantage over the newly-established Foreign 
Customs with their fixed Tariff; but it is, nevertheless, losing ground now steadily. Most of the 
items enumerated below show, therefore, simply that these new advantages are being recognised 
and made use of, in many cases, in preference to the subjection of cargo to the time-honoured 
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Increasing Exfobth 


Dbscriptioh or Goona. 1898.* 1897. I 1888. 1899. 1900. 1901. 


PicuU 41 75,347 86,984 86,45* 80,849 90#* 


SI* Thrown. „ ... ... 3 22 87 304 

Beam, Green „ ... — ... ... 3,347 *0,633 

Cabbage Cake „ ... ... 4°>3°6 114,8*7 1*0,553 187,692 

Fans, Paper Pieca 4*8,5*° 3,2*5,396 2,626,9x3 3,654,377 3,7*9,54° 4,595,776 

Hemp Skin PicuU ... ... ... 803 1,461 7,98° 


Tea inoludea the following kinda : — 

Green, Fychow . PicuU ... 7*,*3* 76,23* 74,6*8 69,792 75,3*7 

„ Loongching „ 4* ... 162 656 998 941 

„ Pinganey „ ... ... ... — 2,594 5,786 

Unfired „ ... 576 4,6*5 4,64* 4,3°4 3,697 

Dost ... 3,44° 5,976 6,085 3,*57 4,136 

Sundry „ ... *00 ... 45* 4 *84 


* Three month*. 

Fychow Tea cornea from the province of Anhwei. Before the opening of Hangchow, 
the bulk of it was exported from Ningpo, which place was reached, with several transhipments, 
vid Shao-hsing <|g %), the Tea-boats leaving the Ch'ien-t'ang River before they got to I-eh‘iao 
mm)- This longer route was chosen to avoid the Sea-wall Tax (J)| |}|) collected on all vessels 
and their cargoes at I-ch‘iao for the purpose of keeping up the sea wall on the northern shore of 
the Ch'ien-t'ang River. When, in January 1896, the Sea-wall Tax on Anhwei Teas was abolished, 
and later on Hangchow opened to trade, it naturally followed that most of the Fychow Teas 
would take this shorter and safer route through Hangchow, paying Export Duty at the Customs 
there. 

Loongching Tea is locally grown in the hilly country south of Hangchow ; it is widely 
renowned for its fragrance, and is largely used to mix with other Teas. 

The Pingsuey Tea comes from the neighbourhood of Shao-hsing; and was formerly 
shipped to Shanghai vid Ningpo, the cost of transport being about $2.50 per ton. In 
June 1900 the Li Yung Steam-launch Company, in order to obtain a firmer footing in the 
Hangchow-Shanghai launch trade, made a contract with several Pingsuey Tea merchants 
to transport their Teas from Wen-chia-yen (g} ig), a place on the Ch'ien-t'ang River, to 
Shanghai for S2 a ton. 2,594 piculs were carried by them during that year; and then the 
Li Yung company gave up the venture, as, owing to the numerous transhipments, it was 
found that, to remunerate themselves, they would have to charge about 83 a ton. The Tea 
merchants found, however, that their packages were much' leas damaged by the new route 
than by the former one vid Ningpo, and that even by paying a little more for freight they 
would reap some advantage. Consequently, in 1901 another contract was made with the 
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Li Yung and the Taito steam-launch companies ; the shippers, agreeing to pay $2.80 per 
ton freight, exported 5,786 piculs, or more than double the quantity exported during the 
previous year. 

Cabbage Cake, pressed from Cabbage Seed, is principally exported to Japan for manure, 
and is gradually leaving the Likin for the Foreign Customs, probably on account of the half 
Duty to be refunded after these goods leave China. 

Fans are mostly manufactured at Shao-hsing, and the increase in their exportation at 
Hangchow corresponds with the decrease at Ningpo, cheaper transport accounting for this 
change of route. 

Decreasing Exports. 


1898.* 1897. 1888. 1899. 1900. 


124 1,604 3,87* 4,193 2,634 

4,4*4 3,858 

*4,619 2,918 594 

* Three month*. 

Silk Piece Goods, when exported from this province, are mostly White, as it is said 
that the water obtainable here is not suitable for dyeing purposes; anyhow, most of these 
Silks are dyed at Shanghai As the above table shows, the export increased steadily until 
1899, when, in the beginning of 1900, the Customs commenced to exact from the exporters 
more particulars about their cargo, as it was found that the original Passes, issued for Silk 
Piece Goods and covering this denomination only, were often fraudulently used for the 
re-exportation of sundry other Dyed Silks, no proof being any more possible as to whether 
the goods re-exported were still the original goods covered by the respective Passes. Exporters 
were now required to state whether the Silk was White or Dyed, Plain or Figured, etc., and a 
Pass issued for White Silk gave no claim for a Drawback on exportation of Dyed Silk. ThiB 
new procedure quickly resulted in a large decrease of Silk exported through the Customs, 
merchants preferring, in this instance, to pass their goods through the Likin stations. 

An equitable adjustment of the tare allowed on Samshu resulted in the exportation of 
4424 piculs during 1899. The Likin, however, followed suit directly, and also allowed an extra 
tare, so that the export through the Customs fell off again. 

Leaf Tobacco is generally intended for Japan, and an adequate supply was no sooner 
provided for when the prices fell, owing to the heavy opposition caused by the Tobacco growers 
in the Liaotung (jj peninsula, the cultivation here accordingly ceasing to be profitable. 

Of Native Imports, it is useless adverting to goods coming from the North, as the 
disturbances of 1900 had too much influence on trade to allow a proper comparison to be 
made. Most of the other Native articles show a healthy development— to some extent, perhaps, 
at the expense of Ningpo, but more probably to the detriment of the Likin. 


1901. 


*,5°4 

i,°58 

*i3°5 


Descbiptiok or Goods. 


Silk Piece Goods PicuU 

Sanshs n 

Tobacco, Leaf. 
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Increasing Fobeiqn Imports. 



• Three mcaithi. 


When Hangchow was opaned to Foreign trade, the Ningpo Taotai objected very strongly 
to the importation of Opium, on the ground that it would take a great Blice of the Ningpo 
Revenue. To circumvent his opposition, the Sashing station was opened, and the whole Opium 
trade in this district concentrated itself there. In the beginning of 1899 the Hangchow Taotai 
promised to give the Opium merchants a certain small premium on each chest imported, 
provided the total import came above a given amount during the year. The merchants were 
quick to perceive their chance, and the sudden increase of nearly 1,000 piculs during that year 
shows how eagerly they took up the proposal. As a similar premium is given to the Opium 
merchants at Ningpo, the officials did nothing unusual in directing the trade into a more 
convenient channel. 

Tin iB largely used in' the manufacture of Joss Paper and Tea-chest Linings, a con- 
siderable part of this Hangchow import going to Shao-bsing. In the year 1899 the Likin 
officials at Shao-hsing made a great effort to recover lost ground, and managed by various 
concessions to persuade the importers into passing the bulk of this Metal through their office ; 
but it looks now as if these arrangements were not altogether satisfactory, as Tin is being passed 
again, to some extent, through the Customs. 

Quite a little trade has sprung up in Cigarettes, America and Japan competing with 
the Shanghai-made article. They have apparently found favour in the eyes of the Natives, and 
it may safely be predicted that, unless their quality deteriorates, they will in a short time become 
quite an important article of trade. 

In 1898 77,126 piculs of Rice were imported from Annam to ease the local market, as, 
owing to the failure of the crop here, the price of Rice had enhanced to 86.5a , 

Soda appears for the first time in 1901 with 3,859 piculs. 

As to the total value of the trade, it will be seen from the subjoined comparative table that 
a very fair increase has been experienced, bringing the figures for 1901 up to HkSU. 12,124,558 — 
an advance of over 4 million taels on the trade of 1897. Responsible for this increase were, 
chiefly, Imports, and partly Transit trade, while Exports, holding about their own, are seen to. 
fluctuate to the extent of about a million taels, decreasing in one year and regaining lost ground 
during the following year. 
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14 DECENNIAL REPOETS, 1892-1901. 

The rather considerable advance of the Revenue of, roughly, Hk.Ha. 240,000, as compared 
with the total figures for 1897, must be considered highly satisfactory. Import and Export 
Duty advanced some HlcHa 50,000 and Hk.Ha 40,000 respectively, and Opium took a share 
of the increase to the effect of about Hk.Ha 95,00a While the Revenue derived from Imports 
and Exports shows a very steady progress, the Opium Duties remained during the last three 
years without any remarkable change, as no increased demand exists for the drug in this part 
of the province. 

Of the total Revenue collected during the five years 1897 to 1901, Opium, Tea, Bnd Silk 
took the following per-centages : — 


Yeas. 

Orion. 

Tea. 

81m Piece 
Goods. 

Side. 


Per Cmt 

Per Cent 

Per Cent. 

PerCest. 

1897 

281 

49 

10V 

31 

1898 

*4l 

46} 

IOl 

71 

1899 

36 

341 

81 

3i 

1900 

37 

36f 

6 

A 

1901 

33 

351 

5 

3 


The portion of the Revenue contributed by the Hashing sub-station amounted in 1901 
to HLTta 272,763, showing an advance over the figures of 1898 of about 100 per cent. While 
Opium is the chief article from which Revenue is derived at Hashing, other Imports and Native 
Exports show a very healthy development, and it may be anticipated that the possible closing 
of the Likin stations will make that place quite an important distributing centre. 

(d.) Opium Trade — The condition of the Opium trade has already been adverted to 
under (6.) ; the reason for the sudden increase in 1 899 is there given, and also the total quantities 
imported each year. Malwa is the principal kind imported, while the combined importation of 
the other two kinds, namely, Patna and Benares, does not reach one-fourth of the total. The 
prices ruling for the drug are, of course, the same as at Shanghai. It is not at all likely that the 
import of Foreign Opium will increase much more, unless a very heavy tax is put on the Native 
drug. 

The Native Opium consumed in this province is practically all grown locally, and there is 
hardly any import worth mentioning from other provinces. The reported annual production is 
as follows : — 

Piculs. 

Ping-yang-hsien (2p g§ Jg), in the prefecture of Wenchow . . . 1,500 

Huang-yen-hsien ( 5 | Jg gg), in the prefecture of Dai-chou . . 3,500 

Hsiang-shan-hsien (gfc ||| g§), in the prefecture of Ningpo . . . 600 

Yti-yao-hsien (gj #{: §g), in the prefecture of Shao-hsing . . . 1,200 

Ffrig-hua-hsien ($£ flj gj), in the prefecture of Ningpo .... 400 
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There are, besides, occasional fields here and there throughout the province, producing, perhaps, 
200 piculs yearly, making thus an estimated annual production for the whole province of 7400 
piculs. This Native Opium is put up into packages of 3 catties each, or else in buokets of 
50 catties. It is of a very inferior quality, and not exported at all, being chiefly used by 
the poorer classes or for mixing with the Foreign drug. The price is about HkTta 300 per 
picul after paying the tax. 

(e.) Monet Market.— Hangchow has no direct Foreign exchange, being altogether de- 
pendent on Shanghai in any banking transactions. 

The appended table gives the annual import and export of Treasure, or, at least, that 
portion of it which came under Customs cognizance, since the opening of the port : 


Yeas. 

Impost. 

Export. 

Yeas. 

Import. 

Expoet. 

1896* 

1897 

1898 

Value, Bi-lh 

1,229,916 

2,928,899 

1,182,651 

Value, m.Sh 
1,369,153 
1.755,572 
675,333 

■899 

1900 

Value, m.m 
1,389,32° 
7,070,795 
1,388,841 

Value, Bt.fh 
816,843 
610,305 
7,714,543 


* Tine* oumtiu. 


As this table certainly shows only a fraction of the actual sums moved, it does not serve any 
practical purpose. 

The. purchasing power of the Haikwan tael depends also, on the Shanghai market, and 
the rate of exchange between the HaikwRn tael and copper cash is so much influenced by the 
qualify of the cash, that a table would be a hopeless task in this part of the country, which is 
inundated by a continuous supply of spurious cash, manufactured wholesale in the Chin-hua (& 
#) and Ch-ii-chou (g #|) prefectures. During the last four years the rate of exchange between 
the Haikwan tael and the cash has varied from 1,365 to 1470 cash. An idea of the quality of 
the cash may be got from the fact that a picul of the current kind is worth HkTta 17, or, in other 
words, that the cash exchangeable for HkTta 1 weigh 6 catties, though an equal number of good 
cash as contained in these 6 catties should weigh at least 9 catties. The discount on the 10-cent 
silver piece has varied from 5 to 10 cash. The Nanking Mint has lately brought out a lo-cash 
copper coin, of size and shape of the well-known Hongkong i-cent piece; but its success seems 
doubtful, and the Chinese seem to regard it more as a curiosity than a useful coin. 

HkTta 100 have a value here of Shanghai Tt& 11 1.60, against Shanghai Tta 1 11.40 at 
Shanghai, while 100 of the Official, or K‘u-p‘ing, taels exchange to Shanghai Tta 109.60, 
or K‘u-p‘ing Tta 101.85 to HkTta 100. 

The purchasing power of the Haikwan tael with regard to Native produce has hardly 
diminished as yet 

(/.) Balance of Trade:— T he question of the balance of trade for this port is rather 
a difficult matter to write about, as a large amount of the trade goes on through the T.ibin > 
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office, for which do statistics are available. The following figures ore taken from the Customs 
Returns > — 


IuroBTS : Exfobts : 


Teak. Value st Moment Value at Moment or 

of Lending. of Shipment. Expo are. 


Hk.Th Hk.'ih Bt.fh 

i»97 ' 1,161,050 6,889.963 5,628,913 


*>597,484 5.7°9,458 3, '1 1,974 

4465.517 . 7,107,952 2,742415 


>9«> 4,065,895 5,412,848 1,356,953 

19°' 5,548,992 6,570,799 1,021,807 


With regard to 1897, it is to be observed that the value of Tea has been calculated at the 
rate of Hk.Th. 60 per picul throughout, without making due allowance for the &ct that a 
comparatively small quantity of the higher priced Teas was exported, while the considerably larger 
quantities of the lower priced article should have reduced the figures, for values of Export, to 
about Hk.Tt & 4,759,963, giving a balance of trade of Hk.Th. 3498,913. 

(g.) Changes of Population. — It has already been mentioned, in the introductory re- 
marks, that Hangchow suffered greatly by the Taiping Rebellion and that 75 per cent of the 
population is said to have been killed. When peace was re-established, there was an influx of 
immigrants from the adjacent provinces, especially from Kiangsi, These new-comers, naturally, 
all belonged to the poorest classes, and they have to this day retained their own dialects and 
customs. They came from abject poverty to a land of plenty, where the cocoon culture allows 
them to make a good living with veiy little work and trouble, and that work done mostly by 
the women. This easy gaming of a livelihood had soon, of course, rather a bad influence on 
the character of the people, who became indolent and lazy, so. that it is to-day almost impossible 
to employ any of them as domestic servants in Foreign households. On the other hand, the 
absence of extensive family connexions makes them easy to govern and quietly disposed. 

The European population consists, practically, of missionaries and the members of the 
Customs staff; the former all live in the city, and the latter are the only European residents 
of the Settlement, with the exception of a police superintendent. There are about 40 Japanese 
residing at Hangchow, most of them in the city and a few at the Settlement, in connexion 
with the Japanese post office, the Japanese police, and the Japanese steam-launch company. 

(h.) Improvements. — Improvements 'on the Foreign Settlement nearly all date from the 
beginning of its existence. A Bolid Bund, where it faces the Grand Canal, was then constructed, 
and the absolutely necessary roads and bridges were built ; the former have been slightly ex- 
tended since, and the latter are gradually deteriorating. 

There is also a police force, consisting of some 20 Chinese constables under a Foreign 
superintendent. Their work is no sinecure, as the business part of the Settlement is solely 
occupied by a collection of theatres, “sing-song” houses, and the necessary hotels, shops, livery 
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8tahles, etc., to keep those places of amusement going. Before the opening of the Settlement 
these places had their sites beyond the south gate ef the city, and the gilded youths of 
Hangchow divided their attention between them and the Western Lake; now they all come 
to the Settlement to spend their superfluous cash, and can be seen daily driving through the 
streets, in condemned Shanghai carriages, in the company of the specially imported Soochow 
beauties of the tea-houses. 


Work on the much-talked-of ma-lu, or carriage road, between the Settlement and the 
city has not begun yet, and it is rather doubtful whether it will ever be carried out The 
absolute necessity of this road is by no means apparent, and though traffic would be greatly 
facilitated by its establishment, it is doubtful whether the people would take advantage of it 
especially if their vehicles are to be taxed, as is proposed, if using this highway. A small 
railway from the Settlement to the Ch'ien-t'ang River would bo much more to the point, and 
would allow a much quicker and safer transport of goods as well as passengers. 

(t.) Changes in Water Approaches.— The trade route from Shanghai to Hangchow on 
the Grand Canid has already been described in the introductory remarks. All vessels coming 
under the control of the Foreign Customs are obliged to travel by that route only, except 
when the water reaches a very low level and the canal, in several places between the towns 
of Chia-shan G§ #) and Shih-mSn (5 R), becomes impassable; launches are then allowed 
to take the route vid Ping-wang (2£ £g), longer by 50 miles. Both these routes are marked 
on the map which accompanies this Report. • At several places, chiefly between the just- 
mentioned cities, the canal is getting shallower every year, and, so far, no remedial measures 
have been taken by the local authorities. A registered height of 6 fesfc 6 inches at the Customs 
tidepole here obliges all but the very lightest draught launches to take the longer route. 
Owing to the rigid exclusion of the Ch'ien-t'ang River water, the Grand Canal, and, in feet, 
all the other canals, depend entirely on rain for their supply of water, a long period of drought 
being therefore a very serious matter for trade as well ns for agriculture. The average loss of 
water in the canal by evaporation, etc., in the summer, is about 18 inches a week; four weeks 
of dry weather would reduce the level of the water from its high level of 12 feet to the 
lowest level of 6 feet. The attached scale shows the rise and fall of water in the Grand Canal, 
as registered at the Customs, for the years 1898 to 1901. 

O') T0 Navigation. — There are no aids to navigation of any kind in the approaches 
of this port. 


(k) Unhappy Occurrences. — Explosion of Pmoder Magazine . — On the 16th December 
1 898, at 6.30 P.M., the powder magazine in Hangchow city exploded. This magazine was situated 
on the northern side of the oily wall, where a Weiyiian was in charge of it, with a guard of 100 
soldiers. It wsb thought at first that all these men were killed, but it afterwards turned out 
that only three of them were in or near the premises at the time ; they were killed, of course 
the wife and a servant of the Weiyttan in charge sharing their fate. These five persons, as fer as 
could be ascertained, were the only people who lest their lives by the explosion. 400 tons of 
gunpowder were supposed to have been stored at the time in the magazine, and though loss 
of life occurred only to a very small extent, the damage to property was considerable, and would 
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have been mnch heavier still, bat for the strong embankment surrounding the magazine. This, 
it appears, did not allow a lateral expansion of the gases until they had surmounted it, so that 
all the low buildings, even in the immediate neighbourhood, received little or no damage, while 
aD the higher buildings, even at long distances, fared badly. Of the powder magazine itself not 
a vestige remained ; everything had been blown clean out, and several deep chasms in the ground 
Bhowed the tremendous force of the explosion. The crenelated upper part of the city wall in the 
vicinity was blown down, and the buildings of the Southern Presbyterian Mission and those 
of the Catholic Mission, both about t li distant from the site of the magazine, were badly 
damaged — especially the latter, evidently on account of being less substantially erected. Many 
of the little children in the sisters foundling home had very narrow escapes, some of them being 
found after the explosion, absolutely uninjured, under the d&ris of roofe and ceilings. Further 
away, the Imperial Post Office had only a few windows broken, and the Church Mission property, 
next door to the post office, sustained Borne damage to its roofe. At Pao-shu-fa ({g ffc IS), 
in the house occupied by the Foreign Likin staff, all the windows feeing the direction where the 
explosion occurred were blown dean out Here, and also on the Foreign Settlement, two 
distinct shocks were felt, following each other very close ; and at the latter place, although 
about 5 miles away, a lot of windows were shattered in the Customs buildings and doors burst 
open, the founts of several hanging lamps being blown out of their sockets. Many rumours 
were naturally flying about accounting for the cause of the explosion, the most extraordinary 
one attributing the fault to the Foreigners living on Pao-shu-t'a, who were said to have fired 
two shots out of a big gun at the magazine. One would have thought that the apparent 
imbecility of such a story would have been sufficient to ensure its instant rejection; but it is 
nevertheless a fact that His Excellency the Futai actually sent an official to Dr. Main to inquire 
why he fired off big guns at the pagoda. Other rumours blamed the Becret societies, thieves, 
dissatisfaction amongst the troops, and last, but not least, a large discrepancy in the accounts of 
the Weiyiian in charge of the powder magazine, this latter rumour gaining support from the 
astonishing feet that he, and practically the whole guard, were away from their posts. The 
excitement, however, soon subsided and matters resumed their normal course. 

The Ch l H-chou (§} #fj) Massacre, etc.— When, in the month of June 1900, the first rumours 
of the regrettable disturbances in the North arrived here, it was the general opinion of Chinese 
and Foreigners alike that in this province, so famous for its learning and its prosperity (the latter 
through its immense trade in silk and tea), and equally well known for the peaceful disposition 
of its inhabitants, no anti-Foreign outbreak of any kind was to be feared. In the beginning of 
July, however, affairs were assuming, unexpectedly, such a threatening aspect that the Consuls 
strongly advised their nationals residing in the country and in Hangchow city to seek safety in 
Shanghai Nobody, however, even then, dreamt of the dreadful news that was soon to follow, 
and it was only after the arrival of a number of missionaries from Chin-hua (& 3 $f), who were 
escorted by a strong body of Chinese soldiers, and who had lost everything except what they 
stood in, that it was realised what fearful danger any missionaries remain i n g in their out-of- 
the-way stations were incurring; and the real facts were even much worse than our worst 
fears pictured them. 
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It appears that at the prefectural city of Ch'tt-chou eight Foreigners, belonging to the 
China Inland Mission, were still remaining, awaiting the arrival of three others from up country 
to depart together; their names were the Rev. and Mrs. D. B. Thompson (and two children), 
Afina Sherwood, Rev. and Mrs. Ward (and one child). Miss Thurgood, Miss Manchester, and 
Miss Desmond. The Magistrate, Wu Tfc-su (J& $gj }@), was apparently the only local official 
who insisted on protecting the Foreigners; but he (with all his family, except his old mother, 
who managed to escape dressed like a servant) was murdered first by the fanatically excited 
rabble. The mob, led by the train-bands, then proceeded to the house of Mr. Thompson, who, 
with his family, fled to the yamto of Taotai Pao Tso-lino (fig, j|L 0 J) and asked for protection. 
He was not even admitted here, and the great man told his underlings that it was none of 
his business. The crowd did not want any further encouragement, but fell at once on these 
poor people and beat them to death, not sparing even the children. This brave deed accom- 
plished, they hunted for, and found. Miss Desmond and Miss Manchester; it was two days 
before these two poor women were killed. Unfortunately, just while this slaughter was going on, 
the Rev. and Mrs. Ward and child and Miss Thurgood arrived from up country in n Native 
boat, and were killed at once. The dead bodies of these unfortunate people were then hung 
on a large tree and subjected to all kinds of indignities, and were eventually thrown into a 
compound of the Catholic Mission with some 200 corpses of Native Christians. 

Father Ibabouthy, the only resident Catholic missionary at Chli-chou, had been on a 
viBit to one of his out-stations while this was going on, and when returning, and just about 
to enter the city, he was met by two Chinese, who, on perceiving him, immediately called 
out to the crowd that there was another "Foreign devil” who should be slaughtered also. 
Father Ibabouthy naturally turned aside at once, and went to the house of one of his Native 
Christians, who fled with him and a good many others to the hills. There they armed 
themselves with clubs and prepared to sell their lives as dearly as possible. They were, 
however, not attacked ; the courage of the train-bands either failed them or had spent itself, 
so that the only foe the refugees had to contend with was hunger. 

After Borne days the troops sent by the Hangchow officials arrived on the scene, and 
restored order sufficiently to allow the only Foreign survivor of the Ch'tt-chou massacre. 
Father Ibarouthy, to leave for Hangchow under escort. It was not till he got Bafely here 
that the horrible particulars of this atrocious outrage became known, only vague rumours 
having reached the outer world, which still permitted some hope to be retained that at least 
some of the people had escaped. Serious rumours of fresh anti-Foreign outbreaks were 
rampant, and caused great fear that the movement might spread down the Ch'ien-t'ang River 
and to the city of Hangchow ; so on the 6th August Bishop Motjle, with the remainder of the 
Protestant missionaries, left the city and went to Shanghai. In Hangchow there remained 
now only the Rev. Father WrraB and three sisters of the Hfipital de St Vincent, who felt 
that they ought not to abandon their 60 orphans until the very last moment They took 
all possible precautions, by cutting small doors for an eventual escape through the back wall 
of their premises; and, thanks to the vigilance of the city officials, their pluck was rewarded 
and they remained unmolested. 
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On the 6th August the British and Japanese Consuls also left the city and migrated 
to the Settlement, where the Commissioner's house and the various Customs buildings had 
to accommodate the Consul and both the Customs and the Likin staffs, which latter had also 
left their house on the borders of the Western Lake— a rafter unprotected situation. An 
anxious month was spent here, the only remaining Foreigners keeping to their posts expecting 
every moment to realise the necessity to withdraw. A steam-launch, specially chartered, 
was kept ready at the Customs Jetty, and arms and ammunition were provided for any 
emergency, which, fortunately, never came. Even with a launch at their disposal, it is extremely 
doubtful if this little band of Foreigners could have reached a place of safety, through 
miles of narrow canals, especially as at least several hours had to elapse before the Catholic 
missionaries from the city could get down, without whom a withdrawal was not contemplated. 

By the end of August the greatest danger was over, and the strong measures of the 
provincial authorities had prevented all disturbances. The Settlement was guarded by a 
specially sent force of disciplined soldiers, under the command of the energetic Captain Wu 
Chung-hsOan (H j§), and all missionary premises in the city had also special guards. The 
officials supplied food to the many silk weavers out of work at that time, thereby alleviating 
hunger, and with it possible excesses. The gates were closed early and opened late, and were 
specially guarded to prevent the ingress of any bad characters. On the 31st August the 
Japanese Consul moved back into his old.quarters in the city ; but it was not till February of the 
following year that the missionaries were allowed by their Consuls to return to their stations. 

At Hashing the authorities sent 20 guard-boats to protect the Customs station, and 
nothing happened there actually to disturb tranquillity, though alarming rumoura of all kinds 
were abundant ’ 

In December 1900 His Excellency Sh£ng HsOan-huai (S g fg) was appointed special 
Commissioner to inquire into the Chffl-chou affair,- but his other duties as Peace Commissioner 
prevented him from coming here. The Ch‘U-chou Taotai, the Prefect, the Brigadier-General, 
and the T'u-ssti were all arrested, together with some of the ringleaders in the disturbance. 
The Taotai Pao Tsu-ling (fe a |g) was degraded and banished for life, the Prefect Hung ($) 
was degraded, the Brigadier-General died, and the T'u-ssii Chou Csm-'rf ± gj) was 
beheaded outside Hangchow city gate on the 25th August, while 13 of the principal actors 
and ringleaders of the massacre were overtaken by the same retribution on the 8th September 
1901. 

Explosion at Powder Factory . — On the 24th November 1900 another gunpowder 
explosion occurred, at the powder factory in Hangchow city. Some 10 men were killed out- 
right and 20 others wounded, several of whom succumbed to their injuries later. The building 
was pretty well demolished, but, owing to its isolated position and the comparatively PTnatl 
quantity of powder on the premises at the time of the explosion, little damage was done to 
other property. The actual cause of the explosion will never be ascertained, as all the eye- 
witnesses were killed. : 

Floods in June and July 1901.— On the 16th June 1901, after several months of rafter 
dry weather, the Water In the Grand Canal fell to the very low level of 6 feet 2 inches, as 
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registered on the Customs tidepole. Five days later, however, there commenced a steady down- 
pour, lasting until the 14th July, which brought up the water again to 14 feet 1} inches, the 
highest level ever authentically recorded herd The towing-paths along the banks of the canal 
in the vicinity of the Settlement were over 2 feet under water and all the low-lying land within 
miles flooded. The continuous rain did a great deal of damage to the lightly-built Native 
houses, and the unusual current caused by the overflow of the higher level of the Hai-ning canal 
wafted away the embankment under the bridge connecting the Foreign Settlement with the 
Japanese Concession. About 60 feet of the boundary wall surrounding the new British Consulate 
subsided, together with its foundations, into the canal; and most of the paddy crop in this 
neighbourhood was destroyed, and had to be replanted, often with imported seed, after the 
inundation had subsided. The cotton crop was also practically destroyed, and what remained of 
it was eventually not worth gathering. All the damage done by the inundation around this place 
was, however, insignificant, compared with the devastation fte overflowing Ch‘ien-t'ang River 
and its affluents caused to the adjacent country. Here whole villages were completely swept 
away, hundreds of people drowned, and crops of every description completely ruined. The 
prefecture of Ten-chou (£ Jfi) suffered most of all, and in it especially fte district of Tung-lii 
m *>• The Magistrate of that place, a young man of the name of Ch‘£ng Tban-ching 
( g g jjj), went himself, day and night, in a boat to rescue the inhabitants of the flooded 
villages, and by his own courage and exertions saved the lives of many who would otherwise 
have perished. At Tun-hsi (lg 8). the head-quarters of the Anhwei tea merchants, and fte 
place where (hose teas are finally collected for transportation to Shanghai vid Hangchow, fte 
water flooded fte lower stories of fte godowns, and the tea had to be carried to fte upper floors 
and even to the roofs; it was a matter of congratulation that fte houses stood the strain of 
such heavy weight, so that the leaf was able to escape without much damage. 

( 1 .) Distinguished Visitors. — On the morning of the 17th April 1899 their Royal 
Highnesses Prince and Princess Henry of Prussia visited Hangchow. They were accompanied 
by Consul General Dr. Knaepe and four members of their suite. Unfortunately, their steam- 
launch met with an accident before reaching Hashing, and a good deal of time was lost before 
another one could be procured. They returned to Shanghai the same night, after visiting some 
of fte most famous places and sights in fte city and on the Western Lake. 

On fte 14th November 1899 Prince KonoyE visited Hangchow. 

(m.) Degrees, etc. — According to Chinese official records, there were, during fte last 
10 years, 88 men from this province who obtained the chin-shih (jg j;) degree at the metro- 
politan examinations, viz., 24 in 1892, 25 in 1894, 14 in 1895, and 25 in 1898. 16 of these 
became Hanlin (& f£) Compilers, but none of them won the degree of chuang-yUan 95). 
Two scholars were lucky enough to pass their examinations as pang-yen (£§ IJg), namely, 
Wu Shih-chikn (& ± m. a native of Hangchow, in 1892, and YU Ch*Ang-iin (B§ §$), 

a native of T v ai-chou, in 1895 ; fte degree of tan-hua (fg #•) being obtained by YO Pi-yDn 
a native of Hu-chou, in 1898. 

(n.) Literary Movements in District.— Under special literary movements may be 
mentioned the opening of fte provincial high school ®r It ® S) 011 fts 3rd December 
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1901, organised in conformity with the Imperial Decree issued in September. There is no 
Foreigner attached to this school, but Western science is given a prominent place among the 
usual subjects of Chinese studies. The $£ & f£ ft B hind of magazine published every 

10 days in the colloquial, and giving the current news and instructive articles, also deserves 
special mention. The tendency of the paper is decidedly progressive and somewhat sceptic. 

(o.) Estimates as to Population, Education, etc.—' The number of haiu-tefai allotted 
to the province is 2,245, and of chil-jen, 108; of these, 15 and 4, respectively, are specially 
reserved for the Manchu garrison of Hangchow and Cha-p'u fit). 

In the absence of any statistics on education, any attempt to answer the question as to 
what per-centage of the population is able to read is mere gnesswork and of no value. Women 
just as seldom receive any education as in other provinces. 

(p.) Physical Character of Province. — Concerning the general character of Chebkiang, 
I may quote here an extract from the last Ningpo Decennial Report. Mr. Commissioner Merrti.t. 
said : — •“ The southern and western portions of the province, comprising the greater part of the 
prefectures of Yen-ohou, Ch'a-ehou, Chin-hua, Ch'u-chou, and Wenchow, are very mountainous, 
and have comparatively little fertile and cultivable land. The four fu, T'ai-chou, Ningpo, 
Hangchow, and Shao-hsing, have broad tracts of alluvial plain with numerous hills; Chia- 
hsing-fu and Hu-ehou-fu are level The province is drained, principally, by four streams, of 
which the most important waterway is the Ch‘ien-t‘ang-chiang, which, though not navigable 
for large craft, furnishes a route for small boats through nearly the whole length of the province. 
The Yuog, the river on which Ningpo is situated, has deep water up to Ningpo, where it is 
divided into two branches, the northern branch, with its connexions, natural and artificial, 
forming a most valuable waterway for the conveyance of goods to and from the interior. The 
other two principal streams flow through T‘ai-chou-fu and Wenehow-fu respectively, the Ou being 
navigable for steamers as fur as Wenchow.” 

Scrutinising more in particular the northern part of the province — the Hang-Chia-Hu 
intendancy, with the provincial capital Hangchow, — we find that the country north of Hangchow 
city is evidently alluvial soil carried down and deposited by the Yangtze. The numerous 
shallow lakes are doubtless the remains of the former delta, and the caves in the limestone rocks 
near the city still bear witness that the sea once washed the foot of those hills. Enormous 
deposits of small sea shells are everywhere found 6 to to feet under the ground. After the river 
had done its share, the work was finished by human hands : walls were built to prevent the sea 
from reclaiming what the river had conquered, canals were dug to provide high land for agricul- 
ture, and, after severe struggles, the whole work was completed by the building of the sea wall. 
The number of oanals, large and small, intersecting this alluvial land is wonderful; it would be 
difficult to find a place where one could walk for 15 minutes in a straight line in any direction 
without meeting a canal. Near Hangchow granite bridges abound, many of them fine structures 
with three arches, and high enough to allow good-sized junks to pass under them with masts 
standing. Further away bridges are only found on the high-roads, and even there are often 
replaced by ferry-boats. All the way from Hangchow to Hu-chou one only passes through abont 
three bridges, while at the same time the country Bouth of Hu-chou, as for as the Grand Canal, is 
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a network of canals, and every farmer lives, so to say, on his own small inlan d, his only means of 
communication being by boat. The heavy clay, replenished and manured every year by the mud 
dug out from the bottom of the canals, produces magnificent soil for the mulberry tree. Every 
paddy field or lotus pond is surrounded by these trees, the canals are bordered by them, and whole 
alleys face the sides of many roads. It seems impossible that such quantities of mulberry leaves 
can be used, though the knotty branoh-ends prove that the young shoots are cut regularly every 
year to feed the Chehkiang man’s pig — the voracious silkworm. All the transport in these parts 
of the province is done by boat ; there are no carta and very few wheel-barrows. 

West of Hangchow are long, well-wooded mountain ranges, which provide, through the 
large town of Yfl-hang (@j situated about 17 miles west of Hangchow, the low, treeless 
country as far ss Shanghai with timber, firewood, and charcoal. Amongst these hills, and those 
to the south-west of Hangchow, the famous Loongohing tea ia grown, of which the best quality 
sells at the high rate of 82 per catty. 

The country through which the Ch‘ien-t'ang River flows produces paper, hams, and timber, 
boats being everywhere the principal means of transport 

(?.) Native Shipping. — In a country like this, intersected in all directions by a network 
of canals, and where practically all the carrying of goods is done by boats, the number and 
variety of the Native shipping is, of course, enormous. The following table furnishes particulars 
as to the various kinds of Native craft employed here and their carrying capacity : — 
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Cuss or Caart. 

Capacity. 

Wherefrom. 

Trade in which 
employed. 

‘ Na 
of Chew. 

OosL 


Pimdt. 




• 

E 3 &JS 8 

100 to zoo 

Soochow and Shanghai 

General 

3 to 5 

400 to 800 

fr il; « 




* „ 3 

70 n 200 

Kf jg 




3 n 4 

200 „ 400 



400 „ 1,000 

M H 


4 „ 6 

500 „ 1,300 

g $ * 

500 „ 800 

»» »» 

W 

S. 6 

COO „ 900 

gg M ■?«.-. 





120 „ 200 

s a a: 



General; passengers 

8 „ 12 

1,000 „ 3,000 

SSI 

200 „ 4OO 

n n 


5 n 9 

600 „ 1,200 

^ 




S „ 9 

600 „ 1,200 

se n & 




4 » 7 

700 „ 1,100 

a jr tfr 



General 

3 » *> 

400 „ 900 

ft m « 

jo „ 100 

» » 

»! 

3 » 5 

500 „ 800 

gi AS 

100 „ 300 



2 „ 4 

200 „ 600 




4 » 5 

200 „ 300 

tv i w 

iK m as 


Withia the harbour 

Passengers 

1 ,, * 

70 „ 9° 

b a *a 

n 

Throughout Chehkisng 

Passengers ; mail 

1 ,, 2 

3° T» 40 


None of the above Chinese vessels are provided with papers or registers of any kind. 


Unless under the control of the Imperial Maritime Customs, none of the Native craft', 
with the exception of sea-going vessels, are supplied -with any registers by the Native authorities, 
and none of them effect any insurance on the goods they carry. Complete wrecks are rare ; 
ordinary collisions with another boat or a stone bridge are frequent, but do only little damage, 
generally easily to be repaired. 

The Anhwei tea is collected for shipment at Tun-hsi (Jg gfc), a place that has given its 
name to the famous Twankay tea, and is brought on by the I-ho and Chuang-Bhan boats, which 
on their way down have to pass 72 large and small rapids before reaching Tung-la. The freight 
varies from 20 to 50 cents per chest, in proportion to the depth of water in the river prevalent at 
the time of shipment. If the water is very low the trip fr, naturally, somewhat dangerous, wad 
the boats are frequently wrecked and the cargo lost; there is seldom, however, any loss of life. 
These boats carry the tea to a point on the Ch'ien-t'ang River called Wto-chia-yen (@ $ iS). 
about 50 K from Hangchow city, from whence they generally return empty, and are hauled up the 
rapids by gangs of coolies or by buffaloes. The tea crosses the river in other boats, and is 
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OArtied over the river wall and then reloaded into po chfuan, which in torn bring it through the 
city canal to a point outside the North Gate. There the tea is again transhipped into a similar 
kind of boat in the lower level of the Grand Canal, and conveyed as far ns the Foreign 
Settlement, where it is finally transhipped into Wusieh lewis and goes on to Shanghai in tow of 
the “train ” launches. The tea merchants declare that, notwithstanding the numerous tranship- 
ments, the tea packing is much less damaged than by taking the route vid Ningpo. 

The .Wusieh kuai, in all its varieties and sizes, is the most important and useful boat in 
this neighbourhood; it is almost exclusively used by the launch companies for carrying 
passeugers and cargo to Shanghai and Soocbow. Very few of these are chartered by the month, 
mostly being engaged for one trip, or occasionally by the day, at the rate of $2 to S3, according 
to size and demand. They are worked by the owner and his family, who all live in the boat, 
and who engage special men if additional crew be required; these additional men earn about 
10 oents a day and their food. The profits of the boat may be reckoned at 10 per cent of 
the cost 

Thefg are small coasting junks, carrying cargo, principally pigs from Hai-ning. These 
boats allow the outgoing tide to settle them on the stone platform extending at the foot of the 
river wall, and there load up, the goods being brought down the steep wall steps by two meil who 
keep their balance by leaning against a long bamboo pole stuck into the ground. When the 
boats are fully loaded, they there await the bore, partially sheltered by one of the breakwaters 
and securely held in their places by strong bamboo hawsers carried out ahead and astern, the 
crew keeping them clear of the sea wall by bamboo poles and fenders. Close inshore the bore 
does not break, but the fearful rush of water is quite enough to give the whole of the crew a very 
lively quarter of an hour. At spring tides the boats seem to be suddenly lifted up 15 feet or 
more, and the rolling and tossing about they receive would shake an ordinary boat to pieces. 
They live through it, however, and seldom Buffer more damage then a broken mast. 

The g #J jgb commonly called foot-boats, strike one, at first, as very curious. There are 
a great number of them about, and they really make despatch-boats par excellence. They are 
small, flat-bottomed boats, all covered in by a mat roof, so low that a person can only sit or lie 
down in them. The sole occupant, who propels them, is seated in the stem, and works a 
long oar with both feet, while steering with another shorter oar held in his hands. Nearly 
every large hong owra oue of these boats, generally decorated with elaborate designs executed in 
gorgeous coloura; the postal hongs use them for carrying their mails, and the land-owners 
agents collect the rente iu them, etc., etc. 

(r.) Native Banks. — Twenty large banks, besides five more with contrivances for melting 
and casting sycee shoes and ingots, do business at Hangchow city. They go in for local 
business only, and remit to and from the principal business places within this province, as well 
as Shanghai and Soochow. Their principal transactions consist in advancing money to firms 
of good standing dealing in silk or rice. No security besides an I.O.U. is required in such 
cases, and the interest varies from 4 to 7 per cent per annum — an exceedingly moderate charge 
in comparison with other provinces!. They also advance money as mortgage on silk, but on 
no other goods. Besides the above-mentioned banks, there are also the Jih ShSng Ch'ang 
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(H H H) and the Yuan F6ng Jun ({g 5 S JH) Banking Corporations, who are the largest in 
the province; they do any kind of banking business and have agencies or branches all over 
China. 


(s.) Native Postal Hongs.— Before the establishment of the Imperial Post Office there 
were over 20 Native postal hongs doing an extensive business here. Their nmnber, however, 
was gradually reduced, so that at present no more than 10 establishments exist, and even those 
working with a largely reduced staff. The rates charged by these Native postal hongs varied 
from 14 cash (the lowest) to 400 cash (the highest) for a letter, according to distance and 
transmitting facilities. Letters for Kweichow, Yunnan, Kwangai, Szechwan, Honan, Shansi, and 
Shensi had to pay the highest rate, 200 cash per letter being charged to Chihli, Kirin, Shantung, 
Hunan, Hongkong, and Formosa, while the 100-caah rate applied generally to Hupeh, Anhwei, 
Kiangsi, Fuhkien, and Kwangtung. For places within Chehkiang and Kiangsu the charge 
varies from 14 to 100 cash. The postage is generally paid by the addressee, but can also be 
wholly or partly prepaid by the sender, who in that case notes the fact on the envelope. 

The Imperial Post Office, opened in Hangchow city in 1896, has since then made a 
very good advance. There are branch offices at Shao-hsing, Hashing, Hu-chou, Nanzing, and 
also, during the summer months, at Sanjaopoo, a village at the foot of the Mo-kan hill range, 
for the convenience of visitors at Hokanshan. There are box offices under the control of 
the Hangchow head office at Chia-shan (jg H), Ping-hu (ip @3), ChSn-tsd (fl| jg), Ko-ch‘iao 
CRT $§). Hsiao-shan (|f | 1 |), and Ton-mSn Pj), besides a number in Hangchow city itself 
and one at the Foreign Settlement The mails between Hangchow, Hashing, Soochow, and 
Shanghai are carried by the Tai Sung Chong Steam-launch Company, their launches taking 
about 15 hours from Hangchow to Hashing, or about 30 hours for the whole trip to Shanghai. 
The mails between Hangchow and Soochow are carried by the same steam-launch company, 
and take about 20 hours. Mails from Hangchow to Nanzing, and from there to Soochow, 
are carried by hong boats, one being despatched daily; Hangchow to Nanzing takes about 
30 hours, and from there to Soochow 20 hours. Mails from Nanzing to Hashing go vid 
Shanghai; time, about 40 hours. Mails from Shao-hsing to Hangchow are despatched by 
hong boats as far as Hsi-hsing (|f J|), and are from there carried by mail-carriers, reaching 
Hangchow in about 16 hours. Mails between Hangchow and Mokanshan are carried by hong 
boats in about 6 hours time. A daily mail is despatched from Shao-hsing to Ningpo vid 
Pai-kuan (U ff) and Ytl-yao (Qj Jj£). The map accompanying this Report shows the head 
offices, the branch offices, und the box offices of the I.P.O. 

It must be mentioned here that the Japanese also have a post office, situated about a 
mile to the south of the Settlement. They do not make use of the Chinese Imperial Post in any 
way, and their mails are carried by the Japanese Taito Steam-launch Company under contract. 

(t.) Maritime Customs Service. — The Customs staff at Hangchow consisted in 1897 
of one Commissioner, two Assistants, four Chinese Clerks, one Tidesurveyor (in charge of 
Hashing station), and three Tidewaiters. In May 1898 the special Likin staff of the Eastern 
Chehkiang Likin Collectors te arrived here, and took up their quarters in a house rented for 
the purpose on the northern shore of the Western Lake; the staff, was made up of one 



Likin Deputy Commissioner, two Assistants, two Chinese Clerks, two Chiuese Writers, and 
one Foreign Examiner. In September 1901 the management of the Likin Col lectors te was 
made over to the Commissioner, the CuBtoms and Likin ataffe, aa one, having the following 
charges on their list of employes: one Commissioner, three Assistants, one Tidesurveyor (at 
Hashing), two Examiners (of whom one is stationed at Hashing), four Tidewaiters (including 
one at Hashing), eight Chinese Clerks (including two at Hashing), and four Chinese Writers. 
The gradual increase of the Revenue and the expansion of trade wOl soon necessitate another 
increase in the staff especially at Hashing, that station being rather undermanned at present 

There being no Native Customs offices within the sphere of this port, the transfer of 
these establishments to the management of the Foreign Customs, in October 1901, did not affect 
the Customs work here. 

(u.) Special Developments. — Under special developments from a Foreign point of view 
must be mentioned the establishment of a college for silk culture, in which Mr. Commissioner 
King took a prominent part. The college was first opened in the end of 1897, but did not do 
anything of any consequence till the beginning of 1899. The place is now under Japanese 
management, and has room for 50 students. In the years 1900 and 1901 a number of these 
students were sent into the principal silk-producing centres, to teach the farmers how to prevent 
the spread of the calcino disease, whioh in former years did, and does even now, great damage, 
especially at Wnsieh, in the Kiangsu provinca Unless with the help of strong coercive measures 
from the authorities applied to the fanners, it is, however, extremely doubtful whether these 
students will be able to do much good, as they have to combat against time-honoured usages — 
the most formidable foe to any innovations. So far, the silkworms in this neighbourhood have 
been wonderfully free from disease, and the only thing the farmer fears is unsuitable weather 
during the spinning season. All his methods and appliances are as crude as they can be, and 
the whole process is. carried on in his own dark and badly ventilated hut, without any provision 
for artificial warmth, in case of cool weather, which often, after an early Bpring, sets in again, 
accompanied by heavy rain, and may thus ruin the greater part of the whole crop. 

The Hangchow Cotton Mill, which was begun in the year 1896 and finished in 1897, 
is situated on the western side of the Graud Canal, right opposite the Foreign Settlement. 
The plant consists of 15,000 spindles, and the output during the years 1898 to 1901 has been 
2,000,000; 3,000,000, 2,300,000, and 1,800,000 lb., respectively. The buildings are lighted by their 
own electric plant of over 500 16-candle power lamps, and contrast advantageously at night with 
the very deficient street illumination. 

The Haugchow Silk Filature, erected in 1896, was evidently not a success, as it worked 
only during one season, and was stopped in the spring of 1898, never to open again. 

In 1898 Governor Liao Shou-eAng opened a Military College in the city, and engaged 
several Japanese officers as drill instructors. In the same year also the Manchu garrison 
commenced to drill in a semi-Foreign style. 

(v.) Missionary Societies. — Amongst the various Protestant missionary societies, the 
Church Mission holds the most prominent position in this province. Its clerical head is Bishop 
Moule, now over 42 years a resident of Hangchow, Their most important work is carried on at , 
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a large hospital, right in the heart of the city, for over 20 years under the charge of Dr. Main. 
About 13,000 out-patients seek aid there during the year and over 1/300 in-patients are attended 
to. The Church Mission has, altogether, 17 Foreign missionaries at Hangchow, and claims 
470 converts. The other Protestant missions having establishments here are: the American 
Presbyterian Mission, North, with 10 Foreign workers «ad 266 converts ; the American Presby- 
terian Mission, South, with 12 missionaries at Hangchow, seven at Hashing, and four at Sinohang, 
and a total of 268 converts ; and the American Baptist Mission, with two Foreign missionaries 
and 42 converts. Besides these, there are two independent missionary ladies, who have started a 
school for Chinese girls at the Settlement, and are unconnected with any society. 

By far the oldest established mission here is the Roman Catholic one, which during 
the reign of the Emperor K'ang Hsi already counted about 15/300 converts. K'ang Hsi, on 
the occasion of one of his frequent visits to Hangchow, spoke very highly of the good behaviour 
of the Native Christians, who, however, under the reign of his successor, Yung Ch&ng had 
to suffer great persecution, resulting in the death of large numbers and the disappearance of 
the survivors. It was not until Mgr. Baheaux was appointed Bishop for Chehkiang and 
Kiangsi that work was commenced again here by the Wrists. At the time of his death, in 
the year 1843, so much of the lost ground had been recovered that Mgr. La Vaissiere was 
appointed Bishop for the Chehkiang province alone; after him came Mgr. Danicoubt, and then 
Mgr. Delaplace. The latter found, in 1856, a stone tablet with the inscription of Yung Chang's 
Decree giving the mission property and premises to the Chinese priests. A oopy of the 
inscription taken from a rubbing of this tablet is attached to this Report (etc Appendix). 
Mgr. Delaplace laid claim to the property, and was successful in regaining possession of 
it The Roman Catholic church, a very modest, half-Chinese structure, originally built during 
the reign of K'ang Hsi, was then still standing, and stands to this day. During the siege of 
Hangchow, and the ultimate capture of the place by the Taiping rebels, Father Montaigneux, 
the first resident missionary, lived in these premises ; he was treated with great respect by the 
Taiping Wang, and sent out of harm’s way to Shanghai under an escort. The present Bishop 
is Mgr. Renaud, who resides at Ningpo, the Rev. Father Wittib being in charge of the 
Hangchow branch, where he is assisted by one Foreign and four Chinese priests Under his 
charge are the churches in four prefectures, Hangchow, Hu-chou, Yen-chou, and Shao-hsing 
with about 2,000 baptised Christians and 15,000 adepts. In Hangchow itself this mission 
claims 400 ChnstianB and zoo adepts, and on the premises, in the poor school, 60 Chinese 
boys receive schooling, board, and lodging free. 

Next door to the Roman Catholic Mission are the sisters of the HSpital de St. Vincent 
who commenced work, in the year 1869, with a very small hospital. In 1870 a foundling home 
and orphanage was added, and there are now eight sisters, having taken, up to the end of 1900, 
1,246 infants. They now receive, on an average, 100 children every year, of which number 
about two-thirds die; the remaining third are brought up and educated, and mostly eventually 
marry members of the church. The sisters keep, besides, a poor school, teaching there about 
40 girls, and have also an establishment for the cure of opium-smokers, generally with about 
400 patients during a year. The hospital under their charge has 600 to 700 patients a year, 
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and they dispense medicine free of charge, at their dispensary, to some 150 persons daily. 
The mission derives its funds from the Socidtd de Sta Enfance and the Socidtd de la Propaga- 
tion de la Foi, whose head-quarters are at Lyons and Paris. The orphans, who are clothed and 
taught by the sis tore, contribute to the income by making laces and embroideries. Really 
beautiful work is turned out by them, in consequence of which they have more orders than 
they can fill. A selection of their work was sent to the Paris Exhibition of 1900, and gained 
a gold medal. 


(tv.) Guilds. — Probably on account of Hangchow being the capital of this province, all 
the other provinces have hui-kuan here. Some of them are very fine and extensive buildings, 
especially those of Kiongsu and Honan. These hui-kuan, or clubs, are generally erected with 
money subscribed by the gentry and the officials of the respective provinces, and are under 
the charge of a committee, to whom all important matters are referred. There is a caretaker 
to look after each place, and it is his office to admit qualified viators, who have, however, to 
provide their own food. These clubs have always a small temple, a cemetery, and a hall, for 
keeping coffinB till the time for burial arrives, within their precincts, where religious rites and 
sacrifices to the spirits of the deceased are performed twice in every year. It appears that 
only the Kiangsi hui-kuan is controlled by the merchant class, all the rest being under the 
management and support of officials, more or less for the use of their own class only. Per- 
mission to reside for one month can only be obtained from the head or chairman of the 
committee. There is comparatively very little charitable work done by the varioua hui-kuan 
here. Their respective provincial members are supposed to meet once a year to discuss matters 
appertaining to their welfare, but nobody but the officials attend. 

As far as can be ascertained, there are Chehkiang hui-kuan in almost all places of 
importance in the other provinces. 

(ax) Cblebbated Officials. — A list of celebrated officials sprung from this province who 
have held office during the last 10 years is here given : — 


Rank attained. 


Remarks. 


Wash WA n-shao J Grand Secretary ; "Viceroy of Chihli,. Hangchow. 

Hsfl KAng-shAn... - » * # President, Board of War „ ... Deceased. 

Ko Pao-hda .. „ Punishments Shao-hsing. 

Ch‘ibn Yiko-p*d a « » .. „ Works Hashing ...J Deceased. 

Oh ‘A s Pang-jot i/a Vice-President, Board of Finance Ningpo. 

Hd Yb-nAn a h m\ „ Worts Shao-hsing.. Also Dirw 

Railway 

Wang Mino-lbab.... {•£ j§| „ „ Hangchow... Retired. 

ShAs Chia-fAh... .... ft * ft „ Punishments- Hu-chou. 

Cac Tac.Moo 3 & „ » Sites „ 


Works Shao-hsing- Also Director General 0/ 

Hallways and Mines. 

„ Hangchow... Betired. 

Punishments.. Hu-chou. 
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Name. 


Huff Yrao-i 

Hb 8 CHtHQ-CH'feHG 

YSak Cb'abo 

T'ao Mn....... 

SniH PlHO-CH'fiHQ....| 

Chako Yao 

Yo Likh-bah.. ....... 

Lu YllAH-TIBQ 

Chako YOeh-sikh. 
Safes Chik-hbiako... 
Huako Fi-tang., 
SbSkg Pihq-wei.. 
Wu Shib-cbizx .. 
Fas Kuko-hsO.... 

HbC Ch‘i 

Wc Ch‘1NQ-CH‘|II. 

Chako Yo 

Yao Pibq-jah 

Yih Eeh-k'ai 

Safes Wbi 

Ch'iks Chck-bbiakoI 

Chc Fu-bsikn 

Hbia Ch'i-yO 

Wo Wti-m’O 

YaHO WfeB-TIBO.. 
Yao WCk-cho 


SffltS 
$ 18 
$ m 
Verna 
a ■ 

nx® 

mm# 

A±K 

ft * 
&SiE 

a m 

mw Gi- 
ft * 
mmm 

is it 
Aft ft 
it*® 
HtXIS 


Hark attaikid. 


President, Board of War 

Vioe-Preoident, Board of CM Appomt -1 


Minister of the Court of Sacrificial] 
Warship. 

Vioeroy of Liang Krrang 


Goremor of Anhwei 

„ Shantung 

„ Hunan 

Treasurer of Eiangsu 

„ Shensi..... 

„ Eansuh 

Literary Chancellor of Kiangsu.. 
» „ Eangri... 


Ewangtnng.. 


Szechwan. 

Bunan 

Shantung., 
Shensi. 1 


Shansi... 

Honan... 

Kansoh.. 


Kweichow.. 
Yunnan 


Bibth- 

puack. 


gashing... 


Yen-chou .. 

gashing 

Hu-choa.... 

Hangchow.. 

Shao-hsing. 

Hangchow. 

Ningpo 

Hn-ehoa.... 

Wenchow. 

Ningpo. 

Hangchow. 


gashing . 


Ningpo. 

Hangchow. 


SwrAUira. 


He three martyred 
j- patriot Members of 
the Tsungli Yamfin. 


Deceased. 


Deceased. 


(»•) 9 ... 

(*.) Peospects. — The future of this locality will greatly depend on the carrying out of 
improvements for easier communications with the sea and the inland country. To attain this 
result it is not at all necessary to invest and sink large sums in railway enterprises. Wbat is 
required is to deepen and widen the existing waterways in some places, and to cut off some 





awkward oomers in others; that done, the present network of canals will Berve its purpose very 
welL As far as communication between the Foreign Settlement, the Hangchow city, and the 
Ch'ien-t'ang Biver is concerned, a radical change should be made. Instead of the numerous 
transhipments now necessary, at places easily to be traced by reference to the small map attached 
(where the higher-level canals and the lower levels are both shown), simpler means of transport 
must be devised, either by the construction of a small railway or by an improved waterway 
passing outside the city wall The present canal intersects the city, and is full of traffic to such 
an extent that it takes a cargo-boat not unfreqnently several days to get through. A railway 
is probably the better plan of the two just-mentioned alternatives, and need only be some 
8 to io miles long. No great structural difficulties are to be encountered on this line, which, 
considering the amount of passenger traffic and transport of cargo to be expected, must give big 
dividends. If the Ch'ien-t'ang River is navigable for steamers — and some Chinese claim that 
it is, notwithstanding the bore and many eminent opinions to the contrary,— then all efforts 
should be made in that direction, and with Hangchow converted into a sea-port, its commercial 
and industrial possibilities would increase tremendously. 

There are great prospects in the silk industry in this part of the province, and an 
up-to-date raising of cocoons would yield much higher profits than at present The Hangchow 
cocoons rank second only to those reared at Wusieh, and it is solely owing to the antiquated 
methods adopted by the Chinese silk farmer that the yearly cocoon crop is attended by such 
uncertain results. The market price at Hangchow per picul of wet cocoons in 1897 was 
82740; in 1898, 830; in 1899, 834; in 1900 it rose to 838.50, and fell again in 1901 to 828.50— 
a variation which easily explains the frequent failures of silk filatures, who sell their output in 
advance and are afterwards unable to buy the necessary supply of cocoons at a paying price. 

In conclusion, I would point out that those parts of the province coming more especially 
under the influence of the two other open ports, Ningpo and Wenchow, have been left, to the 
Commissioners of those places to deal with. 

P. YON TANNER, 

Commissioner of Customs. 

Custom House, 

Hangchow, 31st December 1901. 
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APPENDIX. 

Decree of Emperor Yung Ch£ng bestowing certain Propertt on Roman 
Catholic Mission in Chkhkianq. 
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DECENNIAL REPORT, 1892-1901. 


Amongst the numerous cities found on the long seacoast of China, Ningpo has, by its 
natural advantages, for centuries held a very prominent position as a shipping port and 
commercial centre. The city is situated, about 10 miles from the sea, on the Yung, a remark- 
ably fine river, with a deep channel kept free from sandbanks by the strong currents running, 
while the fringe of rocky islets outside Chinhai effectually prevents the formation of bars, so often 
met with elsewhere on the coast. Thus, Native sailing craft bound in and out are able, with 
a single tide, to reach as far as Tinghai, on the island of Chusan, a distance of 35 miles from. the 
port In the “sixties” the Foreign shipping trade was considerable at Ningpo; but, owing to 
concentration of trade at Shanghai, this has gradually diminished, and the number of Foreign 
hongs has dwindled down to a few commission and steamer agents. Lately, however, the direct 
trade with Hongkong and the Philippines, mainly in Sugar, has again revived, and it is 
hoped that this will eventually further augment by improved inland communication with 
Shao-haing snd Hangchow. The traffic carried on by the large trading junks frequenting 
the port, though affected by the competition of steamers, is still very important Besides being 
the emporium for the numerous wealthy cities in the densely populated plain occupying the 
northern and western part of this province, Ningpo also derives much importance from its 
transhipment business of northern and southern commodities, which yields every year profitable 
freights to a large number of local-owned craft 

(a.) The most important event during the decade which we are now about to review 
was decidedly the commotion caused here on the outbreak of the war between China and Japan 
in 1894 — an incident which affected the trade and shipping considerably. It « true that no 
actual warfare took place at the port or in this neighbourhood; yet, when hostilities broke 
out, as in the case of the French troubles a few years before, the local military authorities, 
acting on the commands of the Imperial Government, vigorously prosecuted defensive measures 
at Chinhai. The garrisons of the forts were forthwith increased ; torpedoes were laid down 
in the approaches of the river, and a barrier of piles was constructed right across, with only 
a narrow opening at the sides for small craft to pass through. Already, on the 31st July, the 
Tiger Island and Square Island Lights were extinguished and the buoys marking the entrance of 
the river removed. The haste with which the torpedoes were laid created at the time a good 
deal of anxiety for the as. Pekin, which had already left Shanghai before a telegram could 
reach her. A Customs officer — Mr. Munthe, a Norwegian — succeeded, however, with great risk, 
in boarding the steamer in time outside, and piloted her safe to port Henceforward the regular 
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daily steamers hnd now to load and discharge cargo outside Chinhai in Native boats. The 
anchorage selected was 2 to 3 miles distant from the port, and, being badly sheltered, the 
working of cargo was hoth slow and difficult, and in bad weather almost impossible. This 
continued till the beginning of December, when permission was given for steamers, under 
certain conditions, to enter the river and anchor above Chinhai. Eventually, in June 189s, all 
restrictions were withdrawn, and the river steamers once more took up their accustomed berths 
alongside the Bund. 

It appears that in December 1894 the people of the port and neighbouring places were 
thrown into a state of apprehension and alarm by the belief that an attack by the Japanese was 
imminent. The immediate cause of this feeling of insecurity was the arrival of a fleet of 
war-ships at Lukong Bay, which was naturally taken for the Japanese fleet, but turned out to 
be to vessels of the British squadron under the command of Admiral Fremantle. The 
mistaken idea having once got hold of the people, it seemed impossible to dispossess them 
of it, although proclamations were issued by the Taotai explaining matters and endeavouring 
to allay the people’s fears. In Chusan there seems to have been something like a panic. At 
Chinhai and vicinity hundreds of families decamped with their household goods, seeking refuge 
in the country, while at Ningpo the alarm disturbed all classes, more especially those who had 
something to lose, causing a considerable exoduB from the city; to add to the disquietude, a 
report was spread that the Taotai was sending his family to a place of safety. This alarm was 
dispelled by the Taotai sending some of the principal women of his household to show them- 
selves in public by visiting varions charitable institutions. 

The removal of the torpedoes from the mouth of the river at Chinhai took place in 
July 1895, while the barrier of piles remained some time longer till the Formosan difficulties 
had been settled. During the same month the exhibition of the lights was resumed and the 
buoys and beacons marking the entrance of the river were replaced. It is a question whether 
the extinction of lights, for a whole year, was a wise and useful measure — these lights making 
navigation easy for merchant vessels, while their absence would not make navigation impossible 
for war-ships. While shown, the lights would be respected by the enemy; put out, they might 
be either seized or destroyed. The dispersion of the troops at Chinhai and vicinity went on 
gradually, some being sent to Wenchow, and others to Kwangtung by way of Shanghai. It 
is right to place on record that, during the time the war lasted in the North, the Chinese 
population here was extremely friendly to Foreigners, no fear of any outbreak being anticipated. 
In recognition of assistance rendered and diligence and energy shown, on varions occasions, 
by Mr. 'l’idesurveyor Iffland and Mr. Tidewaiter Goldman, of this Service, the provincial 
authorities conferred on these officers a Kuny-pai and a warrant of the Civil Bank of the 
Fifth Grade. 

The opening of the provincial capital, Hangchow, to Foreign trade, in September 1896, 
was an event of serious consequence to Ningpo. As predicted, thiB port has since then had 
to surrender a good deal of its preponderance in trade. So' long as Ningpo was the nearest 
Treaty port, many inland marts in this province, as well as those of the adjoining provinces, 
were greatly dependent on this place for much of their' trade, both inwards and outwards; 
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but as soon as this ceased, the condition of the trade became altered. In a comparatively 
brief space of time the entire Fychow Tea trade reverted to Hangchow, as well as nearly one-half 
of our Foreign Opium trade, representing, in all, a value of about HkfiU 3,000,000 per annum 
and a diminution in the Revenue of the Ningpo Customs of nearly HkTti. 700,00a 

Anxious lest the Pingsuey Tens and other important commodities should share the 
same fete, the attention of the local merchants and guilds has been taken up with the necessity 
of improving the condition of the great trading route which exists between this and the rich 
districts to the west. Formerly, cargo-boats plying between Ningpo and Shao-hsing, a distance 
of 35 or 40 miles, were able to proceed uninterruptedly the entire distance, without the necessity 
of transhipping cargo at any point on the line. Unfortunately, some 15 yearn ago an accident 
occurred on the embankment, at a place called Shfing-pu, on the Tsao River, about midway 
between this and Shao-hsing, by a boat getting jammed and upset at an an old. “ haul-over,” 
involving the loss of several lives. Owing to this, as well as the supposed damage caused to 
the embankment by the traffic, all “haul-overs” were henceforth closed at all places on the 
Tsao River, stone tablets being erected on the spot decreeing the enactment. The result was 
that all cargoes, estimated at several millions worth of taels per annum, have ever since had 
to be transhipped on reaching the above river, involving obvious expense, loss of time, and, in 
unfavourable weather, damage to valuable merchandise. To this ill-considered action on the 
part of the authorities the merchants chiefly attribute the diversion of the trade to Hangchow, 
and they have, therefore, of late— seconded by their commercial friends at Shao-hsing— been 
agitating to have the "haul-overs” reopened, but this time constructed in a thoroughly sub- 
stantial manner and with such appliances as to render mishaps practically impossible. With 
this end in view, the merchants last year approached the high authorities, who, again, deputed 
the Prefect of Shao-hsing to make careful inquiries and prepare a full report on the subject. 
The Prefect’s report, which appeared in due course of time, is interesting to quote. To begin 
with, he first averred that the “haul-overs" assuredly were a source of great danger, for were 
a single stone of the structure to be dislodged, on heavily laden boats being pulled across, 
terrible calamities in the way of inundations might ensue; next, by the reopening of "haul- 
overs" and re-establishment of uninterrupted carriage of goods, the people living in the locality, 
and now gaining a livelihood by the transit, would rise en masse at the prospect of losing it; 
that the real intention of the promoters was, under the plea of benefiting trade and travellers, 
to obtain for themselves a monopoly with all its profits, and that once the prohibition against 
“haul-overs” was withdrawn, many adventurers would ask for the same privilege, which 
would lead to all sorts of malpractices, lawsuits, evasion of taxes, etc. In conclusion, the Prefect 
reiterated that by introducing strong and swift boats on the line the promoters would monopolise 
all profits, and thus enrich themselves at the expense and ruin of thousands of people. 

Unbiased Chinese, however, hold that, considering the claims of trade and the public, 
there can be no doubt that if sober and just counsels are allowed to prevail the prohibition 
referred to {should be withdrawn. At present trade suffers and the travelling public are 
inconvenienced, only to give extra earnings to people who settled round Pa-kuan and Ts‘ao-o 
when, some 15 years ago, the enactment referred to was made and transhipments enforced. At 
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the request of the merchants, approved of by the Taotai, the writer visited the locality last year, 
and, after a careful inspection, came to the conclusion that hardly any of the arguments 
advanced by the Prefect against the proposed reopening of direct communication .were tenable — 
not even the one regarding the danger to the embankment. Judging from the excellent stone- 
masonry to be found almost at every step in this province, such as piers, bridges, arches, etc., 
nowhere in China is this kind of work executed in greater perfection than here ; and this being 
so, there should be no difficulty in constructing “ haul-overs” in such a manner as to make them 
as strong and safe as any other part of the embankment It should be added, too, that it is the 
intention of the promoters to make the new work quite different from the primitive structures 
hitherto employed, using Foreign appliances, and, when completed, to secure periodical inspection 
by a competent Foreigner. 

(6.) Turning to the commercial position of the port of Ningpo, we find that the average 
value of the entire trade during the decennial period under review was, in round - figures, 
Hk.Th. 15,500,000 per annum, showing an increase of 27J per cent, on the annual average for 
the decade ended 1891. In order to get a clear view of the gradual development of the general 
trade of the port., a table is inserted below from which Tea and Opium have been excluded — 
articles which have been subjected to severe fluctuations, to be explained further on. 


General Trade of the Port, 1892-1901. 


Year. 

Imports. 

A 

Exports 

(exclusive of Tea). 

El 

Foreign (exclusive 
of Opium). 

Native. 


Kk.fh 

Sk.fk 

m.fh 

m.7k 

1892 

4,211,102 

3,176,701 

1,728,314 

8,116,117 

■893 

3 , 95 2 > 2 49 

2,193,663 

2,363,075 

8,507,986 

1S94 

4 , o 95.'83 

1 , 843,342 

2,085,586 

8,024,1 1 1 

i» 9 s 

4 , 977,936 

2,110,533 

2,538,388 

9,626,857 

1S96 

5,813,818 

L 99 M 63 

2,817,469 

10,622,750 

1897 

6 , 438,556 

2,065,390 

3,613,911 

12,117,857 

1898 

5 , 897,596 

2 , 208,750 

37114,358 

11,120,704 1 

1899 

6,988,001 

2,740,467 

2,846,328 

12,574,796 1 

1900 

5,908,043 

2,679,606 

3,590,500 

12,178,149 

1901 

8,008,654 

2,834,467 

3,209,307 

14,052,428 


These figures, then, show that both in the Import and Export trade a steady progress has been 
made, and that, in comparing the last year of the decade with the first. Imports as well as 
Exports have nearly doubled in value. This large augmentation in the value of the trade 
must not be put down entirely to commercial progress, but a good deal also to the enhanced cost 
of all articles of trade in the Far East, particularly Foreign Inlports, owing to the serious fell 
in the value of silver since the year 1894. But for this unfortunate state of things, of course, 
the Foreign trade would have shown quite different results. 
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Commencing with Foreign Imports. Cotton Piece Goods and Yarn, viewed as a whole, 
do not ahow any marked improvement; and this could scarcely be otherwise, considering the 
serious drop in the silver exchange just referred to, and the great development locally, as well 
as at outports, in the manufacture both of Cloth and Yam. The average quantity of Cotton 
Piece Goods imported during the decade reached about 800,000 pieces per annum, representing 
a value of nearly HkTis. 2,000,000; in 1894, during the Japanese troubles, the importation 
fell to 600,000 pieces, the highest figure reached being 920,000 pieces, in 1896. A steady 
increase is noticed in Grey and White Shirtings, White Irishes, American Drills, Jeans, 
and Sheetings, Cotton Eastings, and Cotton Italians ; while, on the other hand, Dyed Shirtings, 
T-Cloths, and English Drills and Jeans have declined considerably, anil American T-Cloths, 
Dutch Jeans, and TaSachellas have disappeared completely from the local market. Of new 
Cotton Piece Goods introduced here, I would mention Cotton Crimps, Metz Cords, and 
Japanese Cotton Flannel, which are all very much appreciated. It seems that a large quantity 
of White Shirtings and Irishes imported are now dyed in this district, the Natives con- 
sidering that they can do this work as well as, if not better than, their southern competitors; 
hence, not only the great decline just mentioned in Foreign-dyed Shirtings, but also in the 
Swatow and Canton made article, which for years past has found a profitable market in' this 
locality. The common qualities of English and American T-CIoths have been replaced by 
Shanghai and Hankow made fabrics, which, as a matter of course, are both cheaper and more 
durable. It will be noticed from onr statistics that, during the present decade, English Drills 
have continued to decline, while American Drills have more than doubled, 36,729 pieces having 
reached this market in 1901. The old complaint, that the English fabric contains more starch 
and is not so strong and firm as the American product, may have some foundation; but I am 
more inclined to think that the question of price is the real cause for the preference given, 
American Drills, as well as American Sheetings, now keeping more in line in this respect with 
English fabrics than has been the case hitherto. The following table shows the average price 
per piece of the principal Cotton and Woollen Piece Goods every fifth year since 1886: — 


— 

1886 . 

1891 . 

1896 . 

1901 . 

— 

1886 . 

1891 . 

1896 . 

1901 . 

Shirtings, Grey 

„ White 

T-Cloths 

Drills, English 

„ American 

Jeans, English 

„ Dutch 

„ American 

m.m 

J -93 

1.98 

1.64 
1.94 

2.39 

1.58 

1.65 
1.82 

m. 7 h 

2 

2.20 

'•53 

2 

2.40 

1.40 
1.60 
1.80 

m.Tk 

2.30 

2 

2.48 

2.40 

2.50 

2.20 

2.23 

2.40 

m.Th 

2.68 

2-54 

2 - 35 

3 - 30 
3.10 
2.54 
2-49 
2.70 

Sheetings, English 

„ - American... 
Chintzes and Furni- 
tures 

Camlets, English 

Eastings 

Spanish Stripes. 

Italian Cloth 

m.fh 

1-77 

2.40 

1.46 

9.86 

t« 

5.20 

m.Th 

2.10 

2.40 

1.20 

8.60 

7.20 

9 

S -02 

m. 7 k 

240 

2.60 

1.40 

8.60 

8 

8.60 

6.47 

m. 3 h 

2.56 

2.70 

1.76 

14 

9 

II 

8 


Large, quantities of Drills imported are dyed with Mangrove Bark and used in sail-making ; 
and Sheetings are much used for packing purposes in the large .Cotton and Tea districts west 
and south-west of Ningpo. 
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The following table gives the importation of Cotton Yam during the decade 


Yea*. 


Foehioh Yaeh. 


Chisese 

Tabs. 


Total 


Bn gliah. 1 Tyiflum. j Japanese. 


Picult. Piaik. PicuU. 

1892 102 16,842 

*®93 96 7,644 21 

•894 8l 8485 1,377 

> s 95 171 8,769 3,598 

*896 126 11,933 4,799 

>897 60 4650 2^29 

1898 ' 123 1,632 2,249 

•899 =82 2,306 2,547 

*9°° 195 1,899 3,289 


' '901 258 7,022 3,769 



From the above it will be seen that English Yam has averaged about 200 piculs per annum, 
and that Indian Yam haa fluctuated between 2,000 and 17,000 piculs. The short arrivals 
subsequent to 1896 were the inevitable result of the low silver exchange already alluded to, 
coupled with the fictitious value given in India to the rupee as compared to the Mexican dollar. 
To these explanations should also be added the great development of Cotton industries in 
China and Japan. Iu the Ch'ehkiang province alone no less than three spinning mills have been 
established during the decade, viz., at Hangchow, Shao-hsing, and Ningpo, the latter turning 
out some 25,000 piculs of Yam per annum. To meet the demands of this Ningpo mill, owing to 
the short crops gathered here in 1901, a strange departure was made in importing Haw Cotton 
from India vid Japan, to the extent of some 9.000 piculs, whioh were mixed with the Native- 
grown product. Of Japanese Yam 3,769 piculs were imported in 1901, the largest annual 
import but one on record during the decade. The finer counts of this article are woven into a 
Cloth called locally Kao-pu, a white-and-blue striped material, 26 inches wide, which is much 
appreciated, and has taken the place of Taffachellas. The arrivals of Shanghai and Hankow 
spinnings show great fluctuations, ranging from 1,000 to 5,000 piouls per annum. 

As regards the trade in Woollen Goods, it will be found that only 12,000 pieces are 
imported annually. This trade has been rather retrogressive, chiefly owing to the large increase 
during recent years of the more inexpensive kinds of European and Japanese Cotton Flannels, 
which are now largely used by the Chinese in the cold season. 

The trade in Metals has always been important in Ningpo, and reaches an average 
annual value of nearly BkfU. 1,000,000. The moBt conspicuous item under this heading 
is Tin, of which about 26,000 piculs are received yearly, mostly from the Straits. The 
Yunnan product also finds * sale here, but is not so appreciated, being too soft. Tin is 
principally used in the manufacture of Tin-foil for Joss Paper, which gives employment to 
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thousands of people and forms a great staple of export both by steamers and junks. Of 
recent years the Tin trade has suffered, no doubt owing to the Berious augmentation in price 
during the decade, from about jRa 25 to 40 per picul. Another important. item iB Old 
Iron, including Plate Cuttings, Wire, and Rope, which is freighted down here from Shanghai 
principally in lorchaa The yearly increasing demand for hewn stones for building purposes, 
at Shanghai and river ports, probably accounts for the large importation of late of Steel and 
Mild Steel Lead, being greatly used for lining of Tea-chests, has declined considerably, owing 
to the complete diversion of the Fychow Tea trade to Hangchow. 

Kerosene Oil has doubled during the decade, the quantity imported during the Inst year 
of the period reaching 4,000,000 gallons. In addition to the American and Russian, Snmatra 
Oil made its appearance here in 1 897, and hss since become a serious competitor in the trade, as 
shown in the following table giving the import of all kinds during the 10 years : — - 






Total. 

4 BAS. 

Ahxbicah. 


SuMaiRA. 

Quantity. 

Value." 

1892 

Gallons. 

1,721,880 

Gallons. 

407,280 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 
2,129,! 60 

Sk.jfh 

251,102 

'893 

2,067,870 

31,500 

... 

2,099,370 

25 *,79* 

1894 

1,489,260 

4' 1.73° 


1,900,990 

227,226 

'895 

1,899,150 

614,435 


2,5*3,585 

34*. 553 

1896 

>,288,400 

1,123,200 


2,411,600 

356,950 

1897 

1,540,100 

1,045400 

306,655 

2,892,155 

433,968 

1898 

>.291.445 

710,000 

671,200 

2,672,645 

40*4*7 

1899 

1, in, 585 

799,480 

982,350 

2,8934*5 

465,102 

1900 

1,182,230 

546,300 

907,390 

2,635,920 

484,616 

1901 

1,870,600 

533,650 

1,287,150 

3,691,400 

494,210 


To meet the requirements of this important trade, the Standard Oil Company of New 
York has recently built a commodious godown near Dew's Canal, capable of storing about 
50,000 cases ; and all Oil having hitherto been carried by lorcbas, the regular steamers between 
Shanghai and this port refusing to take this freight, the same company has now arranged to 
have their Oil brought here by their own steamer, the Meian, specially bnilt for this purpose. 

In 1893 a Chinese company of Oil dealers succeeded for a while in monopolising the 
trade, having made arrangements with the Shanghai lorcha-owners whereby these bound 
themselves to carry only the company’s OiL This combination was, however, broken up by 
the shipment here of Oil by Wenchow steamers and Hankow lorchas. Later on, in 1897. the 
same company petitioned the Governor for the monopoly of the sale of Oil in this province, 
offering a large royalty and payment of the usual taxes. The Governor wisely refused this 
request, which, if granted, would certainly have given rise to complications. • 
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Owing to the proximity of thin port to Shanghai, and in order to encourage the trade 
locally, this office has considered it right, in assessing Duties, to accept the same invoice 
values on Oil as given by the importers at Shanghai. Owing to the great competition, prices 
have fluctuated considerably; thus, Devos’s Oil, which is considered the best, is at present 
quoted at $2.50 per case for five days sight orders, while Batoum and Sumatra Oil, of which 
large consignments are arriving incessantly by lorchas, are quoted as low as $2.25. 

A practice has sprung up amongst dealers to return all empty tins, and even cases, 
to Shanghai, to be refilled there; as these often bear, say, for example, Devoe's brand, and 
return filled with other, perhaps inferior, Oils, an awkward state of things has arisen which 
will have to be dealt with sooner or later. The best and perhaps the only solution of this 
difficulty would be for the various companies trading in Kerosene Oil to make arrangements 
for direct Foreign importation, and to introduce, as elsewhere, storage of Oil in tanks. The 
importance of the trade would warrant this step, and as regards suitable sites required for 
the purpose, such are easily obtained both at Chinhai and Ningpo, especially on the right 
bank of the river. 

A circumstance which may later on interfere with the Oil trade is the proposed in- 
troduction of electric light, about to be initiated by some enterprising Chinese here at some 
of the principal cities in this locality, as Ningpo, Ytt-yao, Shao-hsing, and Chu-ohL Such a 
company has already been formed here, and part of the machinery required for the purpose 
has already arrived. The fires which so frequently occur, and which are invariably attributed to 
the extensive use of Kerosene Oil, will make electric light welcome by many Chinese, only 
it must be borne in mirjd that this means of lighting also requires attention and careful 
handling, lest dangers from this source may become as great and conflagrations as frequent 
as with the ignitible OiL 

The use of Matches is not so great as one would suppose in so densely populated 
a district as this. In every city and large village Matches are freely used; but outside 
these, in rural districts, almost every Chinaman met with still carries his flint and steel The 
average importation of Matches during the decade has been about 320,000 groBS per annum, 
representing a value of Hk.TU 75,000. The trade shows little fluctuation, and is now 
almost solely in Japanese hands, if we except 50,000 gross supplied by the Match factory at 
Shanghai The Japanese article has of late increased somewhat in price, from Ttt. 0.17 to 
ffe 0.25 per gross, and at the same time some complaint is made that, on slight dampness, 
the Matches fail to ignite. It seems that, in Japan as well as China, the special sorts of 
wood required for the factories have partly to be imported from America, and that the local 
chemicals employed being inferior in quality, a better and obviously more expensive substitute 
has to be imported from abroad. If, therefore, the good quality of the Japanese article 
should wane, and prices continue to rise, owing to the inevitable increase in wages, it may 
only be a question of time for European Matches once more to gain a footing in the great 
markets of the Far East 1 

The Sugar trade has assumed very large dimensions since the last Decennial Report 
was written. Daring that decade the trade, Foreign as well as Native, averaged 73,000 piculs 
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annually, while during the present decade nearly 230,000 piculs were reached. In the year 
1901 350,000 piculs of Sugar were imported, of which 160,000 piculs were Refined Sugar from 
Hongkong and the Philippines, The latter Sugar being much in favour with the people, owing 
to its fine appearance and cheapness, has gained a Btrong hold in this market, and no less 
than 21 steamers arrived here in 1901, from Hongkong 1 rid Taiwan, with full cargoes of the 
above as well as Formosa Sugar. These arrivals direct, instead of, as hitherto, coming through 
Shanghai, have given a great impetus to the trade, on account of the greater saving of time 
and carrying expenses. Much of the Sugar imported in Ningpo has of late been sent inland to 
the Hangchow market, which, again, has caused a diminution in the shipments by junk vid 
Cha-p‘u, an old sea-port in Hangchow Bay. 

American Flour forms an important item amongst Foreign Sundries. In 1901 nearly 

50.000 hags reached this port, a bag of 50 ft. being sbld here for $2.25. The principal consumers 
of this Flour are the districts of Shao-hsing, Chin-hua, and Lan-chL 

Of Cigarettes, mostly of American origin, HkTti. 50,000 worth were imported in 1901 — 
a respectable quantity, which one would almost hope to further increase, could it help to 
displace the pernicious opium-smoking. 

The demand for Coal has greatly augmented of late years by the increase in the inland 
steamer traffic, and by the establishment of Cotton milk here and at Shao-hsing. Coal exkta in. 
various parts of this province, perhaps not in such abundance as seen elsewhere in this Empire, 
yet quite sufficient, if properly worked, to meet local wants. For the present, between 20,000 and 

30.000 tons of Coal arrive here annually, the bulk of which is Japanese Coal The remainder is 
either brought in ballast by junkB from Formosa, or, as occasionally happens, by the large 
Shantung junks calling at Tangku (Kaiping) in ballast from Newchwang; this Coal, however, 
is of the cheaper kind of small Coal mixed with dust. 

The annual average value of Native Imports during the decade was HkTtt. 2,250,000, 
which does not show any material improvement on the preceding 7ears. Native Sugar, 
Flour, and Matches have already been alluded to in connexion with the same articles of Foreign 
origin. Of another item under the above heading calling for particular attention, Rico may be 
mentioned, of which considerable cargoes were imported in the years 1893 and 1898, owing 
to the partial failure of the crops here. As this province, in part, is very mountainous, anil 
has a very large population to maintain, it is not able to produce sufficient cereals for local 
consumption, and therefore has to depend almost yearly on the adjoining provinces for food 
supplies. Between Chinkiang and this port there ply small junks, numbering over 100 vessek, 
especially engaged in this traffic; they are supposed to carry annually some 100,000 picuk 
of Rice, all of which is, of course, passed free of Duty. In 1898, when there was a failure of 
the crops, and the exportation of Rice was, for the same reason, also stopped at the river 
ports, prices rose here to the almost unprecedented rate of $6.30 per e hih. Some wealthy 
merchants, anticipating disturbances, thereupon lost no time in chartering half a dozen steamers, 
which brought up full cargoes of Rice from Hongkong and Japan, and thus greatly alleviated 
the distress. 
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Turning to Exports, we find that in our principal staple. Tea, a great revolution has taken 
place which haa seriously affected the commercial importance of this place. The following table 
shows the condition of this trade during the decade : — 



From these figures it will be noticed that more than one-half of our Tea trade has 
disappeared from this market, some 70,000 to 80,000 piculs of Fychow Teas, produced in the 
province of Anhwei, and which hitherto passed through this port, having now reverted to 
Hangchow for shipment thence direct to Shanghai, thus causing a loss to the Bevenue of 
this office of about Sk.TU. 200,000 per annum. This was the natural result of the opening of 
Hangchow to trade in 1896. The Pingsuey Tea trade, on the other hand, has, so far, remained 
fairly intact, the exportation during the decade varying between 60,000 and 100,000 piculs 
per annum, the highest figure being reached in 1893. But whether these Teas will continue 
to pass through this port is doubtful, seeing that Pingsuey, the place of production, is closer 
to Hangchow than to Ningpo, 

At the end of the seasons of 1892 and 1893 a new feature was inaugurated in the Tea 
trade by the Chinese dealers making shipments to the United States on their own account; 
but this venture was attended by loss, owing to the inferiority of the consignments shipped. 
It seems that as far back as the “sixties” the Pingsuey Teas received in Shanghai were of an 
excellent quality, free from admixtures of any kind, and Bold at very fiiir prices both in the 
London and New York markets. The demand thereupon increased to an extent which was 
evidently beyond what the district was really able to produce, viz., about 200,000 half-chests 
per annum. The result was that, to complete orders, the Chinese, little by little, began to 
adulterate the Tea, till at last it got so bail that the importers in America had to induce the 
Government to pass a law shutting out all China Teas that did not come up to a certain 
standard of quality. The slowness of the Chinese to realise the necessity of reverting to 
absolutely pure Tea, and the over-zealousness of the Customs inspectors in the States in 
shutting out indiscriminately there, even when the utmost care had been exercised by the buyers 
at Shanghai, caused a stagnation in the trade and serious losses to everybody concerned. 

The great decline in the Tea trade of 1898, when the export was 50,000 piculs — the 
smallest on record, — should, of course, be mainly attributed to the unavoidable depression caused 
by the war between the United States and Spain. < 

In March 1898 information was received here that the United States Government had 
fixed a new standard for Gunpowder Teas to come in force the following May. A Bample 
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of this standard was at the time shown to some local dealers, who were of opinion that it could 
be attained, if the suggestion of limiting the production to 60,000 or 70,000 piculs each year 
was carried out The action of the American Government, in adopting a fixed standard, was 
only prompted by the commendable view of causing Shanghai buyers to reject inferior kinds, 
and thereby forcing the Chinese to improve the quality of the Teas placed on the market. 

The late Commissioner, Mr. von MSllbndobpf, who took a good deal of interest in 
the Tea trade of the port, had already during the end of 1897 drawn up a Memorandum in 
Chinese, for the information of the Superintendent of Customs, in which he recommended 
that an attempt should be made to restrict the annual exportation of Pingsuey Teas to 60,000 
or 70,000 piculs, the amount which the district was considered capable of producing in a 
year; that the dealers should desist from sending unprepared Tea leaf to Shanghai, where 
inferior leaf was mixed, to the detriment of our own Teas; that endeavours should be 
made to raise the standard to that existing formerly, by making only first class Gunpowder, 
equal to No. 1 Moyune ; and that, lastly, a Native guild should be formed at Shao-hsing to 
enforce these rules. The Superintendent fully agreed with the Commissioner’s views, and 
passed on the Memorandum to the Prefect of Shao-hsing with ordera to cany out its proposals. 
It should be mentioned that, in framing the above Memorandum, the late Commissioner had 
been kindly assisted by Mr. J. Welch, of the firm of Messrs. Welch, Lewis, & Co., Shanghai. 

The - following extract from a circular issued on 18th June 1898, by Messrs. Welch, 
Lewis, & Co., shows the reception of Pingsuey Teas in the beginning of that season : — “The first 
musteis of new crop Pingsueys were shown on the 9th instant, hut owing to uncertainties about 
the duty question in the United States, which caused many orders to be cancelled, no settlements 
were effected until the 13th instant, and a small business only has been done so far; more 
buyers, however, are coming into the market daily. It iB only the older members of the trade 
who can remember seeing Pingsueys of equal quality in cup and purity in infusion. In all 
drinking qualities this crop is the finest we have seen for many years; but, unfortunately, in 
their efforts to avoid ‘scum,’ the teamen have not succeeded in making an attractive-looking 
crop, and in style and colour the Teas leave much to be desired. It would be a great point 
gained if the trade in the United States and elsewhere would take natural-leaf Teas, and so 
avoid all colouring matter. We would commend this to the leaders of the movement to improve 
the purity of Tea, as, although indigo is in itself harmless, there is no possible reason why an 
article of drink, as Tea, should be faced at all ; it would be better without.” 

The season’s crop of :8 99 was once more declared "good, sound, and useful, but without 
attractiveness in appearance.” . 

To conclude, this office has given every encouragement to the Tea trade, by facilitating 
examination and granting a reasonable tare, satisfying the merchants as well as the Customs. 

The remarkable advance in the exportation of Haw Cotton is one of the principal features 
in the trade of the port during the last decade. Whilst in former years the average exportation 
of Cotton was only 12,000 piculs annually, an average has now been reached of over 80,000. 
piculs ; and yet this is not at the expense of the junk traffic, for the shipments through this 
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source have, it seems, also prospered, 50,000 to 60,000 piculs being conveyed a n n u al l y to 
southern porta Taking into consideration also the three Cotton mills established at Ningpo, 
Shao-hsing, and Hangchow, there is no doubt that the cultivation of Cotton has of late years 
been greatly extended in this province. A good deal of land that cannot be used for Paddy, not 
being irrigated by canals, and extensive tracts which in recent years have been reclaimed 
along the seacoast facing the bay to the west of Chinhai (and frequently visited by the writer), 
are now everywhere utilised for the cultivation of Cotton. The unusual demand for the staple 
is, of course, the natural result of the large number of mills that have now been established at 
Shanghai and in Japan ; and it is in the latter country that the bulk of our Cotton is disposed of, 
in exchange, partly, for Yarn, much favoured here, and partly for other Japanese products, as 
Bicho de Mar, Seaweed, Matches, and Sundries. 

It is interesting to note that the Cotton grown in Chehkiang is considered among the best 
in China, owing to its whiteness and the toughness of the material produced, nnd on this account 
it generally fetches a higher price in the market both in Shanghai and Japan. With two 
exceptions, the crops during the decade were satisfactory, the year 1900 being the record year of 
Ningpo, 116,000 piculs having been exported. In 1894 the amount exported reached only 
44,000 piculs, partly owing to bad crops and partly to the troubles with Japan; but on the 
cessation of hostilities, early the Mowing year, the trade rapidly resumed its old dimensions, and 
over 100,000 piculs were shipped. The last year of the decade was' a very bad one for the Cotton 
business, owing to the persistent rains which fell late in spring, when the plants were budding, 
and again during the whole of September, at the time of the gathering of the crops, when steady 
dry weather was essential. The farmers affirm that the yield was only 40 per cent of an 
ordinary good year’s crop, and were it not for stocks remaining in hand from the preceding 
season, the trade would have showed considerably poorer results than it did. Prices, which 
in ordinary years averaged 818 per bale, rose during 1901 to 830 and S32; and owing to this 
state of the market, great consumers, as the Ningpo Cotton Mill Company, found it worth 
their while to import considerable quantities of Indian Raw Cotton vid Japan and Shanghai. 
This Cotton was mixed with the local product; but whether the experiment turned out satis- 
factory is unknown. The experiment was, at any rate, useful, if only to let the local dealers 
know that there exists a remedy when crops here are short and prices exorbitant. 

The local Cotton is mainly produced in the Shao-hsing prefecture, the districts of 
An-ch'ang (g g) and Tu-ffin (gt #) yielding the best qualities. At Yii-yao (g£ j&) and 
Ti-ssfi-men (fg 0 p>j), in the Ningpo prefecture, some excellent Cotton is also grown. As 
already alluded to above, large quantities of the staple are shipped coastwise by junk to the 
cities of ChUan-chou, Chao-an, and Hsing-hua, in the Fuhkien province, and of late higher 
prices have been ruling to induce shipments in this way. An increased demand has also 
sprung up in the North, at Newchwang, owing to the scanty crops gathered there since the 
occupation of the province by Foreigners. 

Amongst the long list of articles of export, beside the' two staples Tea and Cotton, 
. just described, it may be of interest to allude briefly to Cuttle-fisb, Fresh Fish, Rush Hats, 
Fans, and Silk. 



Starting with Cuttle-fish, it will be found that this trade shows a good deal of fluctuation, 
the highest catch being in 1894, when the quantity shipped from the port reached 71,800 piculs, 
the lowest, 17,000 piculs, being shipped in 1899. The price varied between Tts. 7 and Ti*. 10 
per pioul, which was a rise of nearly 50 per cent, on quotations during the preceding decade. 
The serious decline in this trade during recent years is attributed to various causes : enhanced 
prices, already referred to; the unsatisfactory handling of the Fish; and a diversion of the 
trade through other channels. The fishing is mainly done in the Chusau archipelago. After 
cleansing, the Fish is simply cut in strips down the back, salted, and subsequently left on 
the beach to dry, the backbone being left intact, and, when packing, much sand is allowed 
to adhere, so as to inorease the weight. The Japanese, who are strong competitors in the 
trade, exercise far more care in the handling of the Fish. It is cured after a careful removal 
of the backbone, and dried in the sun on mats and basketwork, free from sand ; consequently 
it is greatly appreciated all over the East, and even here in Ningpo finds a ready sale. It is 
understood that a good deal of the local Cuttle-fish is shipped from the archipelago by junk 
direct to Shanghai and the Lower Yangtze porta 

An important trade, which has not hitherto been taken much notice of in our Returns, 
is the large supplies of Fresh Fish, especially of the Euang-yH (J| JK) kind, which daily leave 
this port by our regular steamers for Shanghai. This Fish is packed in ice in small and large 
tubs, weighing respectively 60 and 300 catties, and is generally taken on board the steamers 
at the last moment before leaving, and, arriving at Shanghai before daybreak, is conveyed 
direct to the fish market. The quantity of Fish shipped in this manner is estimated at some 
50,000 piculs per annum, representing a value of over Hk/Ttz 100,000. No Duty is charged, 
but the shipments are manifested and applied for in the ordinary way. Seeing that junks 
flying the British and American flag are now engaged in transporting Fish in ice from the 
fishing fleet down the coast, and pay Duty on their cargoes at Shanghai, and that a charge 
is also made on junks passed by the Native Custom Houses, a question lias arisen that 
shipments by our regular steamers should be similarly treated. This matter is, however, still 
undecided. 

A commodity which has been in strong demand during the last five years is Hats and 
Mats made of a certain kind of rush cultivated extensively in the Ningpo and neighbouring 
districts. Several years back a large trade had sprung up in these Rush Hats and Mats ; but 
as the demand eventually became greater than could be conveniently supplied, articles were 
thrown on the market of a poor quality and made by unskilful hands, so much so that several 
consignments were condemned, and a complete stagnation in the trade followed, thua injuring 
an industry which gave useful employment to hundreds of women and children. Greater care 
being now taken, both as regards proper sizes and quality, the industry and trade in rush 
articles are both once more reviving. In 1892 about 2,000,000 Hats and 1,000,000 Mats were 
exported, reaching a value of HkTfe. 250,0001. The principal consumers of these goods are 
France and America. The Bo-called Mats — round in shape— are made into ladies hats, and 
are Bold in France for 50 to 70 centimes per piece. 

About 2,000,000 Paper Fans are exported annually from Ningpo, representing a value 
of ffk.Ttt. 80,000. A great number of varieties exist of these Fans, from those made of plain , 
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paper with unornam anted bamboo or split-cane handles, valued at 8275 per hundred, to those 
with coir cane or finely carved bamboo or ivory handles, with paper profusely decorated, valued 
at 825 per hundred. The Fans paid an ad valorem 5 per cent Duty indiscriminately till 
1894, when it was decided that the simpler sorts, without embellishments, should pay a Duty 
of 4! candareens per hundred, while the rest paid Duty ad valorem. This arrangement seemed 
a boon to the merchants and, at the same time, was more in harmony with the practice at 
other porta 

The exportation of Raw Silk and Cocoons has completely ceased. Silk Piece Goods, on 
the other hand, developed somewhat, an average of about 400 piculs per annum being shipped 
during the decade, representing a value of Hk.Tts. 250,000. This is, however, not the volume 
of trade one wonld expect horn a circuit with so extended a Silk cultivation, and where so 
many looms are met with in every town and villaga At Ningpo alone there are said to be 
over 30 Silk factories, and at Shao-hsing, famous for its Tribute Silks, the number of factories 
is still greater. No doubt, considerable consignments of Silk textiles find their way through 
Hangchow overland to Shanghai Some Silk is shipped North by junk, and a good deal, it is 
feared, is also smuggled in the numberless craft which ply between this port and the many 
important towns along the coast of thiB and the adjoining province of Fuhkien. 

Turning to goods sent in Transit, it is interesting to note the steady improvement this 
branch of our trade has made, as shown by the following figures, which give the value of the 


trade for every fifth year during the last two decades : — 

m m. mm 

1886 715,620 1896 >,352,035 

1891 . . . '. . 1,134,98 9 1901 1,998,610 


From this it will be seen that the trade has nearly tripled in 15 years. 

The principal commodity from which this trade is made up is Sugar, which showB the 
following result every fifth year during the two decennial periods : — 



QcANnrr. 

Virus. 


Picule. 

mm . 

1886 


»3.>83 

1891 

.... 69,570 

233,917 

1896 

83,901 

381,785 

1901 

.... 151,600 

810,086 


This statement comprises Brown and White, as well as Hongkong Refined, Sugar. 

The satisfactory condition of the Transit trade generally speaks well for the maimer 
in which our Transit Certificates, on the whole, are respected in this locality, as compared 
with other parts of China. Though thiB is so, yet there have been one or two cases where 
a hitch in the traffic has been experienced. During 1894 and 1896 seizures of White Sugar 
of supposed Foreign origin were made by the Likin authorities under the following circum- 
stances. The Sugar in question was conveyed inland under Transit Passes issued in accordance 
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with fixed regulations by thiB office; but the article was of Swatow origin, exported thence 
to Hongkong, and again to this port vid Shanghai It had paid Export Duty at Swatow 
and Import Duty at Shanghai, and was covered by an Exemption Certificate issued by the 
latter office. The authorities maintained that all goods imported from Hongkong granted 
the privilege of Transit should be bond fide Foreign goods, and should bear the Foreign 
merchants marks in proof of having come from Hongkong; these being, in the present ease, 
absent, and the goods being manifestly of Native origin, a substitution bad taken plaoe either at 
Ningpo or Shanghai, and the Passes, therefore, fraudulently used. The goods were accordingly 
confiscated, and the merchants handed over to the Magistrate for trial and punishment. There 
was no doubt that the Sugar was originally from Swatow, and that the merchants preferred to 
pay the extra freight to Hongkong and two full Duties, and get a Transit Pass, rather than 
submit to the levies and delays of the Likin stations. 

Large quantities of Sugar come from southern ports by junks, which hitherto have 
yielded a good revenue both to the Likin offices and Nativg Custom Houses. If all these 
cargoes were to revert to the channel of Hongkong, and ultimately be carried inland under 
Transit Passes issued by us, the loss to the above offices would indeed be serious; hence the 
strong endeavours made by the Likin officials to thwart, if possible, the doings of the merchants. 
In this they have, so far, been unsuccessful, as shown by the result in the Sugar trade, which 
during the decade doubled in Transit. 

The Transit inland of other goods, as Cotton Piece Goods, Metals, Matches, Kerosene 
Oil, etc., though considerable, does not show any exceptional improvement. It now remains 
to ba seen, too, what effect the raised Duties on Foreign Imports, with a . corresponding 
increase in Transit Dues, which came in force on the nth November 1901, will have on the 
business here. Complaints have also been received recently that the Lo-tishwi charged at 
Ts’ao-o Off iff), situated on the important trade route- between Ningpo and Shao-hsing, ib 
being raised. This tax is oharged on Foreign goods long before they have actually reached 
their place of destination ; and this circumstance, coupled with the increased Dues and Duties, 
may ultimately, instead of augmenting our collection, seriously damage it 

The shipping trade shows very little fluctuation during the last 10 years, the average 
tonnage reached per annum, inwards and outwards, being about 950,000 tons, of which 900,000 
tons fell to steamers, and the remaining 50,000 tons to the lorcha class — old .Foreign bottoms 
with Chinese rig. The steamers were divided nearly equally between the British and Chinese 
flags, with a small share of Japanese, German, and Norwegian. 

As in the former decade, the daily communication with Shanghai was kept up regularly 
by one steamer of each of the two companies — the China Navigation Company and the China 
Merchants Steam Navigation Company. The competition which was started by the arrival of a 
third company, in 1890, ceased in February 1892, and since then nothing has happened to break 
the regularity of the traffic ; and it seems, too, that the existing companies can easily carry all 
freight offered. The rates, which in the beginning of the decade were 50 cents per chest for 
Opium, 75 cents per ton for Tea, and 12} cents per bale for Raw Cotton, have more than doubled 
at the end of the decade — an unavoidable consequence of the fall in the value of silver. 
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In 1894, during the conflict with Japan, the China Merchants Company’s as. Kiamgteen 
was withdrawn, and the China Navigation Company's as. Pekin alone kept up communication 
with Shanghai until the 15 th August, when the KiangUen, having been purchased by the 
latter company and transferred to the British flag, ran under the name of Honing. While 
the conflict lasted, there is no doubt that the regular steamers were put to soma inconvenience 
and suffered a loss; the lorchas, on the other hand, being able to enter the harbour safely, 
through the small opening left in the barrier of piles referred to elsewhere, continued to run 
at unusually profitable rates, securing various kinds of freight which are usually shipped 
exclusively by steamer. In July 1895 the restrictions regarding steamers were withdrawn, 
and the Pekin and the Honing once more took up their berths alongside the Bund, the latter 
vessel resuming her former flag and name. 

In 1896 a regular steamer line was established between Ningpo, Tinghai, on the island 
of Chusan, and Hai-mfin, the sea-port of Tai-chou in the southern part of this province. 
The line has hitherto been under the control of, and paid Dues and Duties to, the Native 
Customs, by which the owners reap great advantages, and render competition by outside steamers 
under a Foreign flag difficult, as was seen in 1900, when the China Navigation Company 
attempted in vain to establish a steamer service between Shanghai and Tinghai. 

The old steamer traffic direct with Hongkong and other southern ports, which disappeared 
with the concentration of commerce at Shanghai, has of late years been resumed, owing to the 
large and lucrative trade which has sprung up in Defined Sugar, already referred to above. 
Over 20 steamers thus entered the port during 1901 direct from Hongkong and Taiwan, as 
well as from Ilo-Ilo. . 

Since 1896 several smaller lines of steam-launches have been introduced for the benefit 
of the local passenger traffic. This traffic has increased to such an extent that the launches 
are often dangerously crowded, and the owners have had to be warned. The spontaneous 
development in the inland navigation seems to show, however, that the Natives in this part 
of China are not averse to profit from any Western enterprise that tends to promote intercourse 
and trade. 


(c.) The following table shows the Bevenue of the port each year from 1892 to 1901 


Teas. 

Import 
( exclusive of 
Opium). 

Export 
( exclusive of 
Opium). 

Coast Tju.dk 
( exclusive of 
Opium). 

Toukaoe 

Toman. 

Total. 

Orion 
Ddtt as d 
Lieut. 

1892 

1893 

1894. 

1895 

1896 

1897- 

1898 

>899 

1900 

1901 

Bk . fhm . c - c . 

29,887.5.90 

26.602.9.5.7 
32,6844.1.2 

41.089.0. 4.6 
54,325.7.8.5 

54.857.0. 7.2 

52.686.6.3.9 

63 . 325 . 7 . 9.9 

59 , 0114.00 

87 . 825 . 9 . 7.8 

Hi . Thmc . c . 

478.885.7.2.1 

550.658.2.1.6 

486.419.8.1.5 

571.852.9.3.7 
540,235.7.7.3 

298.080.5.7.0 
231,205.7.0.2 

287.697.2.8.0 

275.977.8.2.5 

248.269.5.8.2 

Hk . fhm . c . c . 

35 , 112 - 5 * 0-3 

32,300.4.2.3 

31.020.0. 0.1 
33.963- 3-°-4 

29.952.9.2.7 
31,421.2.7.9 

28.161.2.4.7 
41,304.2.8.2 

38.980.0. 0.1 

41,437.8.3.1 

Bi . fhm . c - c . 

3.884.6.0. 0 
4,2764.0x1 
3 . 773 - 5 - 0.0 

4.312.1.0. 0 

4.651.5.0. 0 

3.681.2.0. 0 

5416.1.00 

5.991.4.00 

3.893.9.00 

5.137.1.00 

Ifc / Ihm . c . c . 

27,161.140 

22,957.247 

20,734.9.2.6 

21,078.7.84 

25.878.2.8.1 

27 . 745 . 3 . 6 .1 
25,70947.0 
30,742.9-8.2 
26,878.2.2.4 
33,049-8.9.8 

Sk . fhm . tuc . 

574 , 931 . 5 . 5-4 

636,79524-3 

574,632.6.54 

672,296.1.7.1 

655,044.2.6.6 

415,78548.2 

343,179.1.5.8 

429,061.7.4.3 

404,741.3.50 

415,7203.8.9 

Hk . fhmc . c . 

681.841.0. 5.0 
641,191.2:3-8 

612,21744-5 

568.0464.5.8 

550.145.6.0. 1 
416,619.844 
392,376.3.2.6 

371.809.00. 7 

281442.8.3.8 

259,252.9.5.0 
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In order to more readily judge the aotual state of, and fluctuations in, the Bevenue, Opium 
Duties and Likin have been placed separately, after the “Total” of the ordinary Dues and 
Duties. 

The large decline in the Bevenue under the heading of Opium, amounting to over 
PtkTts. 400,000, is primarily due to the effects of the introduction of a heavy Likin in 1887, 
and, next, to the general diversion of the trade to Hangchow when that port was opened to 
Foreign trade in 1896. Under the heading of Export, the Bevenue suffered another serious 
decline, of about Hk.Tts. 200,000 per annum, by the Iobs of the Fychow Tea trade, which was 
also diverted to Hangchow. But for the loss, then, in these two important staples of trade, the 
aspect of the Revenue of the port would have shown quite different results. Import Duties 
rose from HhTts. 30,000 to Hk.Tts. 90,000, mainly through the direct importation of Sugar 
and Sundries from the South. During the prosperous Cotton years of 1893 and 1900 the 
Export Duties augmented considerably; on the other hand, this revenue Buffered a loss of 
about HkTts. 20,000, during the end of the decade, by the shipment inland of Ningpo-made 
Cotton Yam through the Likin office instead of through the Foreign Customs. Coast Trade 
Duties, which indicate the trade in Native produce from other ports, have steadily improved; 
and Transit Dues rose from Hk.Tts. 20,000 to Hk.Tts. 33,00a 


(d.) The following table gives a full summary of the amount of Foreign Opium that 
entered this part of the province during the past decade : — 



From this it will be seen that the total quantity of Opium conveyed into the province in 
1892 amounted to 8,738 piculs, and fell in 1901 to 5,173 piculs; and that, taking this port 
separately, the decline during the same period was from 6,199 to 2,357 piculs. The share 
taken by Hangchow, Bince its opening in 1897, has been between 1,000 and 2,000 piculs 
per annum. 

The general decline in the Opium trade here is due to various causes, the most prominent 
being the high prices ruling in the Foreign market, the heavy Likin introduced in 1887, and the 
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preference now given to Native-grown Opium. As regards prices, these have almost doubled, 
as shown by the following figures giving the average prices of the various kinds of Foreign 
Opium for the last two decades : — 


— 

Malwa. 

Paisa. 

Bisa&xs. 


Ifk.Th 

m.?h 

Hk.Th 

>882-91 Per Ghat 

370 

342 

340 

1893-1901 „ 

6so 

600 

590 


With such an extraordinary advance in the price, it is only possible for the more well- 
to-do amongst the Chinese to smoke the Foreign drug, while the bulk of the people have 
to be contented with the drug grown locally, as well as that imported from the western 
provinces. 

In 1887, when the simultaneous collection of Duty and Likin on Foreign Opium was 
inaugurated, in accordance with the provision of the Additional Article of the Chefoo 
Convention, and the old prohibition against the frontier traffic was withdrawn, a bounty 
system was introduced to encourage the Opium trade through the channel of Ningpo. 
The bounty was fixed at Tit. 3.80 per picul, in return for which the merchants guaranteed 
to import a fixed amount of, say, 5,000 chests of Opium per annum. This measure contrived 
for some time to keep up the trade of the port. In 1897, however, when Hangchow, with 
its preponderating advantages as compared to Ningpo, was thrown open to Foreign trade— 
and that office also granted the same bounty as here,— a large diversion of the trade followed 
to the newly-opened port. No doubt the high authorities prefer to see as much Revenue as 
possible finding its way direct to the provincial capital, and, as far as the Customs is concerned, 
it matters little which port receives the Revenue, so long as it is properly collected. But 
with the merchants and people of Ningpo the situation is different. They naturally look with 
concern at any curtailment of trade that affects them closely, and which is naturally considered 
a step backwards in the prosperity of the port. 

In order to aid in safeguarding the trade, the Customs has all along accepted from the 
merchants a standard weight of 100 catties for each chest of Malwa Opium, so long as the excess 
in this weight does not go beyond the limit of 5 per cent. This benefited the trade somewhat, 
but, at the same time, was a distinct loss to our Revenue of several thousand taels per annnm. 
Again, the merchants have introduced amongst themselves a credit system for Opium purchases, 
instead of cash payments, which has been greatly made use of. 

In connexion with this subject, it should be mentioned that the maintenance of the 
two Opium frontier stations at Ftag-ching and Nan-hstln is still continued, and involve an 
outlay to this office of over Ekfh 4,000 annually. The openifag of Hangchow to trade, and 
the diversion already spoken of, coupled with the large decline in traffic at the stations them- 
selves, would make it advisable, if not to close the stations, at any rate to place them under 
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the Hangchow office, which is so much nearer, and where they therefore can be much more 
conveniently dealt with. 

Though it is said that opium-smoking is not now so general amongst the population 
of Chehkiang as it was hitherto, and that the great decline in the Indian drug may, to some 
extent, be attributed to this cause, there is abundant evidence that the Foreign drug fo being 
largely supplanted by the product grown locally. In several districts in this rich circuit the 
poppy is now grown, more or less. The writer has himself seen experimental cultivation of 
the plant at Campo itself and along the seashore of the neighbouring district of Tzft-chi, 
not far from Ningpo, where the soil is said to be peculiarly suitable, a very fine juice is 
gathered in the second moon, or a month sooner than elsewhere. But here the Opium obtained 
is barely sufficient for the requirements of the rural population; it is further south, in the 
Huang-yen and Tai-ping districts of the Tai-ohon prefecture, that the cultivation is more 
general and where a surplus is obtained for exportation. The product in its raw state compares 
favourably with that of Szechwan, but being, at the time of manipulation, systematically 
adulterated, it fetches a small price in the market 

Wherever the cultivation of the poppy is carried on in this province, it is done so 
without any restrictions. The taxation varies, and, as usual, is farmed out to deputies appointed 
in those localities where the drug is more abundantly grown. As the bulk of the Opium 
obtained is smuggled, in small lots, by the countless boats that ply along the coast and 
through the canals that intersect the circuit in every direction, the revenue collected is trifling. 
The officials will never be able to receive any proper revenue on Native Opium till every 
form growing it is licensed and registered and held responsible for the quota produced; and 
as long as the formers are sure of the original price of their product, there should be no 
nnsurmountable difficulty in carrying ont this measure satisfactorily, as is done in other parts 
of Asia. 

The quantity of Native Opium imported from outside provinces through this office was 
only 18 piculs in the beginning of the decade, and reached 220 piculs towards the end. It 
is mainly Szechwan Opium. A good deal of this Opium also reaches the province overland 
through Eoangsi, and is disposed of at the great centres Ch‘tt-chou (§§ and Lan-hsi jg). 


(e.) The following table shows the fluctuations in sterling value of the Haikwan tael 
during the decade : — 


1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1800. 

190L 

t. d 

ft. d 

ft. d. 

ft. d. 

t. d. 

ft. d. 

«. d 

ft. d 

ft. d 

«, d 

4 4i 

3 >>i 

3 2 ! 

3 3 } 

3 4 

3 iij 

3 lof 

3 °i 

3 >1 

3 Hi 
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Daring the same period the Haikwan tael and the Mexican dollar exchanged for copper cash 

as follows : — 


1892 . 

1893 . 

1894 . 

Cash , 

1,520 

1,010 

Oath . 

1,520 

1,010 

Ceuh . 

1,528 

1,015 



1896 . 

1897 . 

1898 . 

1899 . 

Cath. 

doth. 

HI 

Ocuh. 

1,294 

1,400 

M 78 

1,437 

860 

930 

982 

955 



It will be seen from the above tables that, on the extraordinary decline witnessed in 
the value of bar silver in 1894, the exchange value of the Haikwan tael promptly dropped 
to 3s. 2| d, and that in 1898 it reached as low as 2s. io|d The quotations given are those 
of Shanghai, Ningpo having no direct Foreign exchange business. The value of the Haikwan 
tael as well as the dollar, as represented by copper cash, has also declined, viz., from 1,528 
to 1,294 cash in the case of the Haikwan tael, and from 1,015 to 860 cash in that of the dollar, 
these being respectively the highest and lowest quotations during the decada Simultaneously 
with the depreciation of silver, the purchasing power of copper cash, which is still the chief 
currency for everyday purchases, has fallen considerably. Thus, silver has doubly depreciated, 
for it no longer produces as many cash, and the cash it doea produce no longer buy as many 
commodities. 

Average Prices of Principal Exports. 


Description or Goods. 


Alum, White Per Piail 

Beancurd „ 

Cotton, Raw „ 

Cuttle- 6 sh „ 

Fane, Paper Per Hundred 

Feathers, Duct, Fowl, etc Per PiaU 

Fish, Dried and Salt „ 

.1 „ 

Oil, Ground-nut „ 

Paper, Joss „ 

Pipes, White Metal „ 

Hush Hata Per Hundred 

Samshu Per Picul 

Tea, Green „ 


The above list shows that commodities both for Foreign and home consumption have risen 
largely, an inevitable result of the enhanced prices consumers have at present to pay for all 
Foreign goods, as Opium, Yam, Cotton Piece Goods, Metals, etc, in addition to the general 
increase in the local taxation to meet war expenses and Government loans. 
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(/.) As regards the average annual values of trade of Gib port, a edmparison of the two 
last decades shows the following approximate result: — 



1882-91 

1892-1901.. 


Imports: 

Value at Moment of 
Landing 


m.fk 

6,500,000 

9,000,000 


Exports : 
Value at Moment of 
Shipment 


5,500,000 

6,000,000 


Excesb of Imports 
over Exports. • 


1.000. 000 

3.000. 000 




Imports exhibit an increase of 2-j- million taels between the two decades, notwithstanding 
the diminution in the Opium trade; and Exports show an increase of half a million taels, 
although the entire Fychow Tea trade was lost to the port. Some allowance must, of course, 
be made on account of the rise in the value of most goods, yet the above figures show 
that, on the whole, the regular trade of the port has steadily augmented during the period 
under review. 

( g .) Very few changes have taken place at this port in respect of the character and 
occupation of the population. The only one of special importance which might be mentioned 
in this connexion is the emigration of coolies for the Straits Settlements which has been recently 
started. It seems that some difficulties had arisen last year in engaging coolies at Amoy, when 
attention was drawn to this port as a likely place where the traffic might be successfully 
attempted. Chinese agents arrived, and in a comparatively brief space of time a sufficient 
number of emigrants were bespoken, it being the cold season, when many labourers were out 
of work. On the arrival of the steamer 500 men were in readiness to depart, partly from 
Ningpo and partly from Chinhai, the officials having issued notices beforehand to smooth 
matters, and appointed deputies who, with the British Consul, went through the usual formalities 
of inspecting vessel and stores and ascertaining that the general rules for emigration had been 
conformed to. 

It will be interesting to watch the result of this first experiment of coolie emigration at 
Ningpo. Some of the men who departed on this occasion were, perhaps, an indifferent lot of 
idlers ; but the greater bulk was drawn from the rural class of Chinese in this neighbourhood, 
who are, if possible, even more excellent labourers and cultivators of the soil than found else- 
where in China, and are certainly more docile nnd law-abiding than their southern compatriots, 
and should for this reason, in many ways, be a valuable and useful addition to the Chinese 
settlers in the Straits. On the whole, less poverty is seen in Chehkiang than elsewhere in 
China, the people seeming prosperous and fairly contented, yet, as far as Ningpo and its 
large suburbs are concerned, living is becoming more and more costly from a Chinese point 
of view; accordingly, should good accounts be received from the batch of emigrants now 
departed, many more will doubtless be glad to profit from the experiment, which will allow 
them to return home with sufficient means to make life more comfortable. 
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The decline in Foreign interests reported in the preceding decade seems to hare continued 
in the present The power of the Chinese guilds, the absence of direct communication with 
Foreign countries, and the transfer of Foreign property to Chinese ownership cause a steady 
decadence of Foreign interests, as at other smaller Treaty porta; but this circumstance, 
nevertheless, does not point to any decline in the commercial prosperity of the port itself, in 
which the Foreign firms represented still have an active share in its trade. 

(A.) Turning to the affairs of the so-called Foreign Settlement of Ningpo, it is a pleasant 
duty to place on record an important undertaking which was almost completed in April 1901, 
namely, the bunding of the Campo foreshore from the Custom House to the Bridge of Boats, 
a distance of nearly three-quarters of a mile. Part of this bunding had bean made in former 
years, but the work of raising and widening, and the extension as far as the Bridge of Boats, was 
carried out by the late Commissioner of Customs, Mr. von Mollendobff, as chairman of the 
Ningpo Public Works Committee between the years 1898 and 1901. In 1898 the Commissioner 
succeeded, by his personal influence, in prevailing on the Taotai to introduce a system of 
Wharfage Hues, which are collected at the rate of 3 cash for every package landed or shipped 
on the Bund — a measure which all his predecessors for a number of years had failed in obtaining. 
By the successful completion of the above-mentioned huge undertaking, and the liberal funds 
secured, with much trouble, for the use of the Public Works Committee, the late Commissioner 
justly earned for himself the admiration and gratitude of everyone interested in the welfare 
of this port The Public Works Committee, whose functions are solely those implied by its 
name, consists of six Foreigners and six Chinese, and the Commissioner, being the Taotai’s 
representative, acts as chairman. All along, the affairs of the committee have progressed 
smoothly and satisfactorily) and the institution cannot but always be popular, seeing the 
advantages accruing gratuitously to everybody concerned, in the shape of improved and extended 
roads and sanitary work undertaken generally. 

Since the introduction, in 1898, of Wharfage Dues, which are paid entirely by the Chinese 
traders, 813403 have been expended on bunding, landing-places, raising adjoining lanes, etc.; 
and all this work has been carried out by Native contractors, without the aid or. expense of any 
Foreign engineers. In 1894 the stone bridge, originally built by the local authorities when 
Dew’s Canal was closed, was thoroughly repaired, though it is on record in the British Consulate 
that this work, by right, should be done by the authorities themselves. Recently a new hard- 
wood bridge has also been constructed across the canal at the back of Campo, thus ensuring 
uninterrupted communication with the Salt-gate Ferry. During the last year the work of im- 
provement has continued without intermission ; and in the near future it is the intention of the 
Road Committee to construct a road, 40 feet wide, from the back of the Custom House straight 
to the old Racecourse Road, which will give easy access to this interesting relic of the generosity 
and public-spirit of the early British residents of Ningpo, and also increase the value of the 
land in that locality. 

A few years ago a contract to sink artesian wells in the Settlement was entered into 
by the late Commissioner with certain Japanese experts. Two attempts were made — one on 
Customs property at the Opium Godown, and one at the British Consulate. The port being 
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located comparatively close to the hills, it had been hoped that bed-rock would have been 
struck at some reasonable depth, when drinkable water would have been found; but tbiB was 
not realised, though boring was carried to a depth of over 175 feet. On completion of the wells, 
a sample of the water was sent to the Municipal Health Department, Shanghai, where it was 
carefully analysed, but, unfortunately, found unfit for drinking purposes, on account of the excess 
of mineral matters it contained. Though the experiment had, thus far, turned out a complete 
failure, it was well worth the attempt and the money expended, seeing the extreme risks of 
sickness and mortality Natives and Foreigners are exposed to by the absence of good drinking 
water. At present the Chinese depend on rain and canal water to supply their wants, while 
Foreigners, at great expense, obtain water from a spring at the Ta-ying Hill on the Yao River, 
the water being brought down in boats specially built for the purpose. 

The well-known police force at Ningpo, maintained for years by the Taotai, has continued 
to function in a satisfactory manner, under the judicious and experienced direction of the old 
controller, Major Watson. On the 1st November 1894 the controller was deprived of the regular 
assistance of Sergeant J. Willis, who on that date joined the Customs Service. Mr. Willis 
continues, however, to assist from time to time in police affairs, and bis services were specially 
valuable during the troublous times of 1900, when so many Chinese sought refuge here, fearing 
an outbreak on the Lower Yangtze, On that occasion 40 additional constables had to be 
engaged, at the request of the merchants and gentry of Ningpo, to maintain order in Campo. 
Early in 1901. when confidence was once more restored and the greater part of the refugees 
had returned to Shanghai, the force temporarily engaged was discharged, with the exception of 
10 men, who were henceforth permanently added to the staff This at present consists of four 
corporals and 26 constables, besides an interpreter and a writer— all Chinese. Glancing at the 
summary of police cases kept at the station, it is found that a distinct decline has taken place 
in criminality, namely, from 240 cases in 1892 to about 100 in 1901, which, assuming that the 
same vigilance is maintained on the part of the police, speaks well for the Chinese community 
dwelling in Campo. The cases mostly dealt with were petty larceny, quarrelling, boarding 
steamers before being properly moored, gambling, etc., besides a few cases of house-breaking. 

The vaccination institute, attached to the police station, was opened in 1896 by 
Mr. Commissioner Mebrill, and is supervised by the police controller. It is kept open during 
four months of spring, and its expanses are defrayed partly by the Taotai, and partly by the 
Charity Fund raised from fines inflicted on offenders dealt with at the station. ' lie vaccinator, 
a skilled and experienced hospital assistant, receives 820 a month while the institute is open. 
The number of children vaccinated during the season reaches about 1,000. 

Some years ago another institution was added to the police station; it is called Pien 
Min Chii (-fig Hi), "Poor Man’s Bank,” and is established for the use of the poorer classes 
of Chinese dwelling in Campo. The capital of the bank is drawn from police funds, while 
the working expenses are defrayed by the Taotai and the Ningpo Public Works Committee. 

During the first year of the decade a lengthy controversy arose between the Taotai 
and the Consuls of the port about a mortuary (jg & JSf), constructed by Mr. Chang, 
a philanthropic merchant^ for encoffining bodies of travellers dying on board steamers or 
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people found dead in the streets, eta. Mr. Chang first selected a plot at the back of Campo; 
but had to abandon this, owing to the opposition raised by the occupants of the surrounding 
houses. He then purchased a plot a short distance below the British Consulate and other 
dwellings, and forthwith erected the mortuary. So soon as the public became aware of this, 
a protest was handed to the Consuls, who at once addressed the Taotai, regretting that they 
had not been consulted in a matter of such importance, declaring that the suddenness of the 
construction of the mortuary in the very Settlement had taken them by surprise, and asserting 
that the establishment, particularly during epidemics, would be a source of danger to the public. 
The Taotai simply replied that the mortuary having already been constructed, it could not now 
be removed, and that it was a philanthropic undertaking, the danger of which was greatly ex- 
aggerated, etc. This led to further correspondence and recriminations too lengthy to record here. 
Suffice it to say that the Chinese must have known full well that the measure was distasteful 
to the community and only hastened to force matters simply that they might plead ignorance 
afterwards. Neither party, the Taotai and the Cousuls, came to terms; so the mortuary 
was, fortunately, never made use of in the way intended, but only as a depository for empty 
coffins of well-to-do merchants in Ningpo. Immediately below the mortuary the Methodist 
Free Church Mission have now built several houses, so that, if real objections existed before 
against the establishment, these have now augmented, and will continue to do so as the 
importance of the port advances. 

(i.) I am indebted to Mr. Tidesurveyor Kliene for the notes in this and the following 
section, having reference to changes in water approaches and aids to navigation. 

The shoal between Square Island and Tap Island, known as Middle Ground, has not 
extended perceptibly during the past io years, nor are there any important changes in the 
approaches to this port worthy of record, except a small shoal about three-quarters of a 
mile south-east of Square Island, with a depth of water of 2j fathoms, which has been 
observed by pilots and masters of vessels visiting the port. This has now been named the 
Penguin Shoal in the British Admiralty chart No. 1429. 

The River Yung has shallowed in some parts and deepened in others; but the depth 
of water has always been ample for vessels of an ordinary draught trading to this port The 
following are the most important changes : — The point on the south bank opposite Dew’s Canal 
is extending, though not so much as to affect navigation. The south bank in Short Reach 
is also shoaling. It may not be generally known that there is a small rock near the north-west 
end of Short Reach, about 30 feet from the bank; it is awash at low water of spring tides, but 
does not interfere with the traffic. In the lower reaches there is less water in some parts and 
more in others. 

There has been no material change in the deep-water channel at Chinhai ; but the bank 
below Peak Rock Fort has shoaled and extended at least 50 feet to the northward and eastward, 
which has again narrowed the passage, though not to such an extent as to affect navigation. 
The two western channels for entering the port, one between Tiger Island and the mainland, 
and the other between Tiger Island and Seaouyew Island, have silted up so much during 
the period under review as no longer to be navigable for vessels of ordinary draught. 



NINGPO. 

The eastern channel is now the only one made use of by Foreign steamers, the other two being 
practically closed. 

There have been no dredging operations of any kind carried on during the period. 

(/•) Peiyushan Light, situated in this district, but maintained by the Shanghai Customs, 
was exhibited in 1895. 

The Seaouyew Spit Buoy was permanently removed on the 27 th September 1895, as it 
was no longer required, owing to the silting up of the channel which it marked. 

(k.) Twice during the decade, in the summers of 1892 and 1896, a drought was 
experienced which damaged the crops and dried up the canals, and also caused sickness of 
varied and fatal forms amongst the people. In 1901 excessive rains fell, damaging seriously 
both the rice and cotton crops. These fatalities were not, however, of such magnitude as to 
necessitate government aid or intervention, as continually happens in other parts of the Empire. 

In the winter months of 1894 small-pox made great ravages amongst children not 
inoculated;, but this scourge has sinoe been greatly alleviated by the introduction of vaccination 
institutes in various parts of this circuit. 

Though plague has now for years been very prevalent in Southern China, this part of 
the province, notwithstanding its extensive trading connexions with some of the affected places, 
has been entirely exempted. This may to a great extent be attributed to precautions taken 
by the local authorities, aided by the Customs. In the spring of 1894 the Taotai adopted a set 
of Quarantine Regulations drawn up by the Commissioner in consultation with the Customs 
Medical Officer. These rules were made known to the public, and all preliminary steps which 
were necessary and possible were taken for their enforcement 

Every year conflagrations of smaller or larger dimensions occur, attended occasionally 
with serious loss of life. Some six years ago a fire broke out in the Yu-shih-chttn temple, 
situated in Campo, while a theatrical performance was going on. There were about 300 
spectators inside the building on the occasion, principally women and children, who, when the 
alarm was given, made a frantic rush for the front doors, which, unfortunately, as with most 
temple buildings, swung inwards, and could not be opened on account of the pressure of the 
masses behind. Great numbers were trampled to death before the fire reached them, and 
many more lost their lives in the flames which Bpread Bwiftly over the whole temple, so that 
in a very short time everything was consumed but the walls. During the next few days 
over 200 bodies were removed from the scene of the conflagration. As the fires that occur are 
mostly due to careless handling of keroBene oil, any considerable storage of oil in one place 
is now Btrictly prohibited by the authorities, each dealer being allowed to keep only four 
cases in each shop. For the Campo Settlement there is a fire-engine worked by the police 
force, aided by some 40 men paid by the Haikwan Bank. In the city and at Kiangtung 
there are four engines kept in good order and worked by their own fire brigades, who perform 
their dutieB with admirable coolness and skill. These brigades were originally organised by 
General Cook and Major Watson, about 35 years ago. 

Notwithstanding the severe punishment inflicted, piracy is still rife along the coast, 
especially in the neighbourhood of T*ai-chou. In most cases which have been brought to the 
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notice of this office lorchas trading with Shanghai and river ports have been the sufferers, and 
the plan of attack has almost invariably been the same. The pirates open fire, board the vessel, 
remove a quantity of the cargo, and seize two or three of the crew as hostages, whom they hold 
at a ransom varying according to oironmstances, and then leave the vessel and the rest of the 
crew to find their way to their port of destination. On each occasion of a case of piracy the 
matter has been promptly reported to the local authorities, and quite lately some 14 men, 
captured at San-m&n, were conveyed to Chinhai and there suffered capital punishment. It iB 
averred that the condition of the cuttle fisheries has a good deal to do with the insecurity 
on the coast, many of the so-called pirates being oftentimes nothing more than fishermen, who 
have been brought to the verge of destitution by the failures for several successive seasons of 
their legitimate means of livelihood. 

(1.) * * 

(m.) During the last decade there were three scholars of this province who gained the 
highest degrees at the Peking examinations, viz,, Wu Shih-chien ± 0 D, bom in the Yen-ho 
district of the Hangchow prefecture; Yt) Chano-un (f£ J| f£), bom in the Huang-yen district 
of the Tai-chou prefecture — these two graduates obtaining the second degree of fang-yen ; and 
Ytt Pi-yOn gg |g), bom in the TAching district of the Hu-ehou prefecture, who obtained the 
third degree of Van-hua. 

(11.) No especially noteworthy literary or 'educational movement has taken place during 
the past 10 years. 

(0.) At the examinations held for the chu-jtn degree in the years 1891, 1894, and 
1897. 34 s candidates passed' successfully. At the four examinations for the htiu-ti'ai degree 
held during the period 5400 candidates obtained their degrees. 

( P .) * ■ * * * * 

(q.) The junk traffic at this port, though considerably reduced by the competition of 
steamers and the centralisation of trade at Shanghai, is still very important. Not only is 
the amount of cargo carried annually very large, but the building, outfitting, and manning 
of the many trading junks, large and small, that frequent the port occupy hundreds of thousands 
of people, both on the mainland and the Chusan archipelago. Most of the junks trading here 
are built in this prefecture; but quite a considerable number are also built elsewhere, particularly 
in Fuhkien, at the expense and under the supervision of natives of this place. 

On the nth November 1901, in accordance with the stipulations of the Peace Protocol, 
this office took over charge of the Native Custom Houses at Ningpo and Chinhai and the 
two stations, Hsiao-chiang (>J» Jg) and Sha-t'ou ]gf), which were situated within the 50-K 
radius of our control. It is a pleasure to place on record that, owing to the excellent counsels 
brought to bear by the Superintendent, the peaceful disposition of the people in this locality, 
and the judicious directions of the Inspector General in paying due regard to the feelings 
and claims of old employes, the first six months of the new regime have passed off, so far, 
very satisfactorily. The old staff rendered oheerful assistance, both at Ningpo and Chinhai, 
in rearranging the work of the various departments, in supplying useful information regarding 
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treatment of cargoes and levies of Duties and fees, and in making many intricate questions 
clear as regards vested interests. Much of the in-door and out-door routine work was also 
found more practical than at first sight imagined. The great difficulty at present, still to be 
dealt with, is the satisfactory disposal of a hundred odd men forming the old preventive 
staff at Ningpo and Chinhai, who hold their rank by purchase, and who,, in lieu of wages, 
levy small fees on junks and their cargoes according to a fixed scale. These charges have to 
be abolished ; and it is the intention of this office to retain a third of the said staff, which 
will be ampl8 for our requirements, and to discharge the remainder with a small compensation. 

The Duties are levied according to the old Hn Pu tariff, and the annual collection is 
estimated at about ffkTtt. r 50,000. This tariff is extremely low; but the various Likin charges 
being abnormally high, in some instances reaching f it. 4 for every Duty-tael paid to the 
Native Customs, the junk business is greatly hampered. Exact declarations of weight and 
tare on junk cargoes cannot, therefore, well be insisted on at present, as this would mean a 
corresponding increase in Likin ruinous to trade. The introduction of a uniform rate for junks, 
even at so seemingly high a rate as 15 per cent, would be a distinct gain to the trade, if all 
Likin charges and fees generally were totally abolished. 

From careful statistics kept at Chinhai already since the summer of 1901, we find that 
there are about 10,000 junks that enter and dear the port annually. These are divided 


as follows : — 

Northern (Shantung) junks 300 

Southern (Fuhkien) junks . • 100 

„ (Taiwan) junks 400 

„ (pole) junks 800 

T'ai-chou junks 200 

Chusan (i.e,, Tai-shan, Chinkiang, etc.) junks .... 8,000 


This numher does not include the smaller fishing junkB. The value of the trade, inwards and 
outwards, for the six months just passed reached about EkTU. 6,500,000. Now that the traffic 
has come under our control, we shall soon be able to know exactly the condition of this trade, 
which has hitherto bean a very perplexing matter to solve. 

(r.) and («.). * » « * “ 

(t) The end of the decade has seen a great augmentation in the -functions of the 
Imperial Maritime Customs at Ningpo. In March 1897 the Imperial Chinese Post Office was 
opened, under the direction of the Commissioner, and this institution is now steadily progressing 
in scope and importance. With the exception of one Foreign Postal Clerk, and the attention 
given in the Commissioner's office to the correspondence and accounts, all routine work of the 
LP.O. is entirely done by a Chinese staff, numbering, at present. 30 to 40 employes. Owing to 
the many branch and box offices opened, and the recent redaction in the local tariff, a marked 
increase in mail matter is noticed day by day. The work of the I.P.O. generally, but more 
especially of postal extensions inland, is one which is fraught with much anxiety and worry. 
To ensure prompt despatch of mails, to engage intelligent and trustworthy men, and obtain 
suitable offices with due regard to economy, all demand the utmost care and attention of the 
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Postmaster. But there is no doubt that a few years will see this great and interesting work 
rewarded with success, and yielding results in every way as satisfactory as in other parts of 
the world. 

In November last, as already recorded elsewhere in this Report, this office assumed charge 
of the Native Custom Houses at Ningpo and Chinhai and two sub-stations. The number of 
additional employes thus placed under the directions of the Commissioner reaches about 120 
men, all fully occupied in the busy season. Only four members of our Foreign staff have been 
temporarily detached for duty at the Native establishment. At present, all details of Revenue 
and trade statistics, as well as pay sheets, are prepared at the Native offices, and passed on in 
complete condition to this office, where also all special cases demanding attention are finally 
dealt with. The control of this additional service naturally involves much work and patience ; 
still, it is one of great interest and importance, which might well have been taken in hand 
already some years ago. Matters that seem difficult and complicated now will become simpler 
and more readily understood as time goes on. But the service will never be perfect till all 
outlying stations, now still in the hands of the Superintendent, have been included — a matter 
easy enough when the present work has been satisfactorily dealt with. 

Another function added to our Department is the administration of the affairs of the 
Ningpo Public Works Committee, of which the collection of Wharfage Dues, charged at a rate 
of 3 cash on every package landed or shipped on the Bund, is the most important This matter 
is entrusted to one Chinese Clerk and two Shupan, paid by this office, the general accounts of the 
Committee being kept gratuitously by the Commissioner’s Assistant. Similarly, all public work 
carried on is superintended by a Foreign member of the Customs Outdoor staff 

(u.) On the occasiori of the Japanese war and the Boxer disturbance in North China, 
the forts at Chinhai, at the mouth of the river, were increased and strengthened. Beyond 
this, little or no development in military and naval matters has to be recorded. 

Some of the local military officials have been agitating for the establishment of a college 
for military students ; and the Governor of the province, on being approached on the subject, 
expressed his great sympathy with such a step, but regretted that he had no means whatever 
to assist it financially. So a scheme was set on foot locally to raise funds by voluntary 
subscriptions, and by levying a small fee on every passenger travelling by steamer and by 
inland hangshih boat, besides a tax on houses built on government ground round the city 
walls. Finally, it was proposed to dispose of all monasteries found not carrying on any religious 
observances. By these means it was hoped to raise about 820,000 per annum ; but the whole 
stranded on the principal source of income, the steamer passenger fee, to which the companies 
concerned were strongly opposed. The intention was to engage the services of Foreign military 
instructors, and, pending the construction of a proper college, the Yen-ch'ing monastery (JjE jg 
^§t), a spacious building in the city, was to be taken in use. The principal promoter of this 
scheme is Mr. Chou Ju-8h£ng, who, holding the rank of a colonel, seems an energetic and 
upright official, and is much liked both by Foreigners and Chinese. 

The most noteworthy event in industrial matters is the establishment of the Dung Chiu 
Yuan (5j| % jg) Cotton Mill, at the back of Campo, on the south bank of the Ytt-yao River. 
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In the preceding Decennial Report it was placed on record that a small company had been 
started in 1887, by. Chinese, with a capital of ffe, 50,000, to carry on a business of ginning 
cotton. This being attended by decided success, another company was formed in 1894, with 
a capital of Tts. 300,000, fully subscribed by well-to-do Chinese in Ningpo and Shanghai, 
with the intention this time of undertaking both spinning and weaving. The mill commenced 
work in June 1896, and employs, at present, 750 factory hands, chiefly women and children, in 
addition to overseers and artisans. The monthly output last year was 2,500 piculB of yam, 
the mill still confining itself entirely to spinning. As was reasonably expected, situated in 
a great cotton-producing region, with abundant labour, the continued success of the mill 
was assured. Some advantages were also gained by the promoters in being allowed by the 
authorities, in common with the two mills at Shao-hsing and Hangchow, to send their goods 
inland, under Likin rules, by an annual payment of 87,000, instead of taking out Passes at our 
office and paying the Tariff rate of 7 mace per picul 

(v.) The following missionary societies are represented in Chehkiang: — 

(1.) Roman Catholic . — 

Foreign missionaries 20 1 

„ Sisters of Charity 26 J 4 

Native priests 14 

„ catechists 81 

„ Sisters of Charity 52 

Converts 13,900 

Catechumens - 2,800 

(2.) Church Missionary Society (Church of England): — 

Foreign missionaries, male 13 ) 

„ „ female 15) 

Native clergy 14 

„ teachers 66 

„ Christians 3,100 

(3.) American Baptiat Mission: — 

Foreign missionaries, male 9 1 

„ „ female . 15 1 24 

Native Christians 770 

(4.) American Presbyterian Mission : — 

Foreign missionaries, male 7 1 

„ „ female 10 J 

Native Christians 1,280 

(5.) Methodist Mission (Ningpo and Wenchow): — 

Foreign missionaries, male 8 1 

„ ,, female 91 >7 

Native Christians 2,500 
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Summary. 

Foreign missionaries : — 

Roman Catholic 46 

Protestant 158 

Total Foreign Missionaries .... 204 

Native Christians: — 

Roman Catholic 13,900 

Protestant 1 1,328 

Total Native Christians .... 25,228 
(m) • 9 * * 


(x.) Of prominent officials who have held office in Chehkdang during the past 16 
years, hardly any have been of national celebrity; on the other hand, of Chehkiang men 
who have attained distinction in other provinces the number is greater. Wang W1n-shao 
d fS), bom in Hangchow, holds at present the rank of Grand Secretary and Minister 
of the Board of Foreign Affairs ; Ch'ien Ying-pu (g Jg £ffj, bom in Kashing, who was for- 
merly President of the Board of Rites, is at present a Councillor of State; Tao Mu (gjj $ |), 
also bom in Kashing, is Viceroy of the Two Kwang provinces; YC Lien-san (•§£ gt =) is 
Governor of Hunan ; and Ch‘£n Pang-jot (|g ^§), bom in Ningpo, is a President of the 

Board of Works. 

(y.) Of literary men of note, Li Tz'S-hing jg gj), bom at Shao-hsing, stands foremost 
in this provinca He took the degree of chin-ekih and became a Member of the Hanlin College 
in 1880, and was subsequently appointed to a Taotaiship in the province of Shansi He 
wrote a number of books, of which two only have been published, at the expense of his 
friends: it -stand § m 5? j# R8 Ev IS — essays on literary subjects, remarkable 

for their elegance in style and composition. The remaining works by the same author are 
left in manuscript with the Ping family at Shao-hsing. Li died in 1894 

Another scholar of repute is Tang Shou-chTen (fg |g Jff), bom at Yin-hsien, in the 
Shao-hsing prefecture. He became a chin-shih in 1888, and was gfc gf, or marked off by the 
Emperor as a Member of the Hanlin Collega He has held posts both as Magistrate and 
Prefect, and acted for some time as secretary to one of the late Governors of Chehkiang. 
Tang is the author of various works, one of the most interesting being jg 'gf — short essays 
on military, financial, and literary subjects, which advocate progress according to Western 
ideas. Though the writer is considered by his countrymen rather one-sided in his arguments, 
yet his ability is recognised, and his publications are read with pleasure. 
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(z.) From what has been set forth in the preceding pages, it will have been seen that, 
notwithstanding the great concentration of trade at Shanghai, and the partial diversion of 
some staples from this port to Hangchow when that port was opened to trade in 1897, Ningpo 
stiff holds an important commercial position, which it will be hard to further encroach upon. 
It is the firm conviction of all who have paid any attention to the condition of this interest- 
ing Treaty port that when the mineral resources, in which this province is as rich as the 
adjoining ones, shall be utilised, and when a railroad has been constructed from Ningpo 
through the rich and prosperous plain of Shao-hsing, opening a direct communication with 
Hangchow and Shanghai, this port will certainly once more become the leading and flourishing 
trading centre it was of old ; and to this conviction the excellent position of the port, away 
from the ever silting-up approaches of the Yangtze, lends additional strength. The introduction 
of railways may give rise to some anxiety on the score of the canals, but these latter are so 
wonderfully complete and thorough that the traffic on them cannot possibly be touched by 
the existence of the single line of rail referred to. 

Another step which would materially improve the status of this port is the proposed 
removal of the present exorbitant local and inland taxation and the introduction of a fair Duty 
on all cargoes carried by steamers as well as by junks. This would give a great impetus to trade, 
and also, doubtless, place Foreigners in a position to resume trading operations which they 
so reluctantly had to relinquish in the “ sixties.” 

The Chehkiang men, with their long-standing experience of Foreigners and the evidence 
they have already given of progress, seem, on the whole, to be a less conservative race than many 
of their countryman. ThiB being so, no doubt Western improvements will advance, by which 
both port and province will be benefited. To this, we who have had the good fortune to sojourn 
in this beautiful locality, and who have seen the marvellous industry prevailing in every corner 
and the friendly ways of high and low, can only add the sincere hope that peace and quiet may 
reign here for many years to come. 


FR. SCHJOTH, 

Commissioner of Customs. 


Ningpo, 


Custom House, 

31st December 1901. 
isf July 1902. 
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(a.) Review of Trade. — Not much progress has been made during the past 10 years. 
Summarising the Reports of the Commissioners for the period under review, it is found that 
in 1892 the trade was brisk and fair profits were realised — the net value was greater than in any 
preceding year. 1893 was, commercially, the best to date; a Foreigner established a hong here, 
and ran a steamer between Wenchow and Hongkong vi& Foochow and Amoy, but the venture 
was abandoned after eight months trial. In 1894 there was a large increase in the export of 
Tea, but a serious decrease in most of the other principal articles. 1893 was noticeable in that 
the amount of Revenue collected was the highest on record. The year 1896 was satisfactory, 
except for the falling off in the exportation of Tea. In 1897 improvement took place in all’ 
branches. 1898 was the best up to date in point of value, and second beat as regards Revenue. 
In 1899 there was a general expansion all round; the total Revenue collected exceeded any 
previous year, and it was expected that the resources of the district would be made to yield even 
better results, if properly exploited by enterprising merchants and aided by amelioration in the 
Iikin system. 1900, however, though it began well, was a bad year for trade, owing to the 
troubles up North; the Revenue declined considerably, the export of Tea was less, Rice was very 
dear, and, all round, trade was dull In 1901 affairs were Blightly better than in the previous 
year, but not so flourishing as in 1899. 

( 6 .) Changes in Trade and Value of Trade.— There are no changes to chronicle as 
having taken place in the trade of the port Sumatra Kerosene Oil appears in our Returns for 
the first time in 1896, the total importation being 42,000 gallons; since then the figures have 
increased, the total for 1901 being 266,200 gallons. Three other new articles, in 1894 to 1896, 
are Japanese, Shanghai, and Ningpo Cotton Yam. 

The gross value of the whole trade of the port in 1901 was HhTis. 1466,918, and in 
1892 it was BkTts. 704,719. The net value of Foreign goods from Native ports in 1901 was 
BkTts. 703,369, as against 409,850 in 1892, or an increase of 72 per cent, the principal 

increase being in Sugar, Russian and Sumatra Kerosene Oil, Iron Wire Cobbles, Japan Ginseng 
and Seaweed, Dyes, and Fans, while there was a decrease in Cotton and Woollen Goods, Patna 
Opium, American Kerosene Oil, Japan Matches, and Indian Cotton Yam. Imports from 
Foreign countries were small in value throughout the decade, and since 1896 there have 
been none direct Foreign goods from Hongkong or Japan are transhipped at Shanghai for 
Wenchow. 
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The total importation of Cotton Goods during the 10 years was 799.163 pieces, as against 
861.660 pieces daring 1882-91 ; and of Woollen Goods, 32,701 pieces, as against 57,265 pieces. 

Excluding Hkfti 112,609, the value of 46443 piculs of Rice imported from Shanghai to 
make up for the Mure of the local crops, the net value of Native goods imported in 1901 was 
Hkfti 275,911, as against Hk.fti 109,660 in 1892. The most noteworthy gain is in Native 
Cotton Yam, BeanB, Hemp, and Native Matches, while there was a loss in Medicines and Red 






Dates. 

In 1896 the importation of Indian Yam increased to 1,914 piculs ; but from that time it 
has gradually dwindled to 175 piculs in 1901, owing to its being unable to compete with the 
Native material, which is not only cheaper, but is allowed to go into the interior free of Transit 
Dues. 

Large quantities of Native and Japan Matches are used here, preference being given 
to the former, as they are cheaper, and will catch fire on any dry surface, whereas the 
Japanese only light on the box, which is at times affected by the damp. The retail price of 
the Japanese kind is 32 cents per gross ; and the Chinese, 24 cents per gross. 

The Re-exports are small, their total value for the 10 years amounting to Hk.fti 12,024 
for Foreign goods, and Hkfti 9,777 for Native goods. 

The value of Exports to Native ports, principally Shanghai, was Hkfti 366,900 in 1901, 
or just double the figures for 1892. The chief increase was contributed by Green Tea, Planks , 
Oranges, and Poles, while the shipments of Black Tea, Coir, and Coirware were smaller. Since 
1898 there have been no shipments direct to Foreign countries. 

Green Teas appear for the first time in 1893, the amount exported being 1,121 piculs; in 
1901 it was 6,044 piculs. 

Tea continues to be the principal article of export. In 1891 the total shipped was valued 
at Hk.fti 101,760; in 1901 it reached Hkfti 157,219 — about 43 per cent of the whole Export 
trade. The following table shows the export of Tea during the years 1892 to 1901 : — 


1894. 

1895. 

1898. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Picuh . 

Picuh . 

Piculs . 

Picuh . 

Piculi . 

Piculi . 

Piculi . 

Piculi . 

3,362 

3,831 

3,256 

2,511 

1,692 

2,297 

1,863 

991 

1,903 

5,405 

3.117 

4,700 

6,743 

7,502 

■281 

6,044 

9,014 

",349 

3,095 

6,098 

4,612 

4,486 

a 

6,062 


There are seven Tea hongB in. thiB district — six in Wenchow and one in Ping-yang 
(2p pg). Only one hong does business in Green Teas. Judging from previous Reports, there 
does not appear to be much money made in Tea. Last year, for instance, though the crops 
were good, the prices were so low that Tea costing Hkfti 18 a picul could only obtain an 
offer in Shanghai of about Hk.fti 12. The area of cultivation increases slightly every year, but 
the cost of production is too great to admit of the trade developing to any great extent. The 
Likin office here charges $1.60 per picul on Green Teas, and 90 cents on Congou and Unfired 
Teas. A heavy tax is levied when Tea crosses the border of the Fuhkien province, and there 
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is another charge at the South Gate Likin office when it enters Wenchow. The Taotai further 
collects the sum of 360 cash per picul as a tax fjj: §J) on all Teas exported. The prices 
per picul in 1901 were: Congou, first quality, Hkfti 19; second quality, Hkfti 13 to Hkfti 16; 
Green Teas, first quality, HkfU 1 24; second quality, Hkfti 14 to Hkfti 18; Unfired Tea, 
Hkfti 7. The highest priced Tea, therefore, paid an Export Duty of a little over 10 per cent, 
and the lowest about 29 per cent. Duty was levied on this latter class at the rate of Hkfti. 2 
per picul, i.e., a discount of 20 per cent, off the declared weight 

The second Export of importance is Planks, valued at Hkfti. 42,176. 

The third on the list is Oranges (fg- -J), in which there is a steady trade in peaceful 

times. 

Another important article is Poles, of which 34,567 pieces, Hkfti 17,284, were shipped 
in 1901, as against 18,712 pieces, Hk.fti 5,279, in 1892, 

The Transit trade has increased. The total value of Foreign goods sent inland during 
1892-1901 was Hkfti 576,518, covered by 28,516 Passes, as against Hk.fti 260,149 in the 
previous 10 years. The markets for Kerosene Oil (American, Russian, and Sumatra), Cotton 
Yam, Shirtings, T-Cloths, Iron Wire Cobbles, Seaweed, and Sugar— which are the principal 
articles — continue to be the same, namely, T'ai-chou (■£ Jf{), Huang-yen (Jj H), and Yo-chlng 
(M if), in As north; Lung-eh'fian (gj §t), Sung-yang ($g g|), and Chhi-chou (g $fj), Ae 
west; and Ping-yang $$) and Jui-an (Jg 4 g) in the south. 3,668 piculs of Chinese Cotton 
Yam, covered by 968 free Passes, and valued at Hkfti 71,765, were sent inland, chiefly 
to P'ing-yang, Jui-an, and Yo-eh'ing. 

No Outward Transit Passes were issued. 

(c.) Revenue. — The total collection in 1892 was Hk.fti 36,996, and in 1901 Hkfti 45,981, 
or an increase of just under 25 per cent. In 1899 the total, Hkfti 64,574, was the highest; 
but in comparing it with the totals of 1900 and 1901, it must be borne in mind that 
from July 1900 up to the present time the China Merchants Company’s b.b. Poochi has 
traded here under the American flag, and consequently could bring no Opium. Compared 
with 1899, the falling off of Opium Duty and Likin in 1900 amounted to Hkfti 9449, and 
in 1901 to Hkfti 14,256. 

(A) Opium. — Foreign . — Only 2 chests of Malwa were imported during 1901, whereas 
there were 25 chests in 1892. Patna is the only kind that now finds a market here; 101 
piculs were imported in 1892, as against 28 piculs in 1901, principally due to the above- 
mentioned feet that the Wenchow steamer flew the American flag. The following table shows 
the amount of Foreign Opium imported during the decade: — 


1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1898. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Piculs . 

Piculs . 

Picuh . 

Picuh . 

Piculs . 


Picuh . 

Piculi . 

Picuh . 

34 

7 

5 

5 

... 

1 

8 

3 

3 

104 

77 

59 

98 

108 

126 

i 

148 

3 

71 

28 

1 

1 

*“ 



*** 


139 

85 

64 

103 

108 

128 

159 

74 

30 
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The balance required for oonBumption was brought in either by government launch or 
overland from Ningpo or Foochow; but as all of it, it is stated, bore Customs labels, it had 
paid Import Duty at some other Treaty poTt. 

The majority of opium-smokers here being very poor, use the Native drug ; the better- 
off smoke a mixture, principally, of Patna and Native, very few being rich enough to enjoy 
unadulterated Indian Opium. The price of Patnn per ball of 3 catties was S22 in 1892, and 
in 1901 it was $32. 70 per cent of the Patna imported is consumed locally, and 30 per cent 
goes to Jui-an and Ping-yang. The Mowing table shows the average price of Foreign Opium 
per picul for the years 1892 to 1901 : — 


1 

1 1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1898. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1801. 

m.rti 

m.Th 

49° 

435 

404 

Ek.fh 

574 

483 

463 

Ht.Th 

594 

546 

m.TU 

580 

523 

Hk.TU 

509 

Hk.fh 

740 

537 

539 

Et.3b 

694 

582 

577 

Ek?k 

736 

687 

m.m 

715 

637 

Patna 44° 

Benares 

i 


Native . — With the exception of M-shun-hsien •<$ M Ml the poppy is grown in all 
parts of the Wenchow prefecture, notably in the Jui-an ( 3 § §)> Ping-yang (ZJi |g), and 
Yo-ch'ing (g| $f) districts, and also, though in a lesser degree, on the island of Yu-huan ( 3 £ 3 g) 
and in the neighbouring prefecture of Ch'u-chou. As regards the two last-named, it is next 
to impossible to get reliable statistics; but in this prefecture it is generally stated that the 
area of arable land devoted to the cultivation of the poppy ranges from 5 per cent, in the more 
remote places to 50 per cent, in the neighbourhood of important trade centres, such as Jui-an, _ 
Ping-yang, and Yo-ch‘ing. A mou of land is estimated to yield from 2 to 3 catties of the 
crude drug, and the total annual output is placed, roughly, at 4,000 piculs, as shown in the 
Mowing table ; the valueB are given in dollars, as the gross value of one year’s crop of Opium 


(liquid) is estimated at $3 per catty 

Quantity. Valu*. 

Piculs. 8 

Jui-an-hsien ($g £ 15 ) ...... 1.225 367.S°o 

Fing-yang-hsien (tp gj §S) 775 232,500 

Yung-chift-hsien (#: ® |§) 775 232,500 

Yo-ch'ing-hsien (|& jf %} • ■ • • • • l ’°°° 300,000 

Ytt-huan-fing .($ g g) 22 5 6 7’5°° 


Total .... Piculs 4,000 81,200,000 


The drug of local growth finds a ready market at home, and fully half the amount produced 
yearly, i.e., 2,000 piculs, is consumed on the spot, whilst the balance ib absorbed m etjusfl 
proportions by the Fuhkien province and Hangchow. The Opium from the .poppy appears 
in two forms — liquid and dried. The latter is made into cakes of 3 catties each, and packed 



•iwith .bamboo ileavea , The. former -is kept in earthernjarsforsdo retail, to local .consumers;, when 
sent to other places it iB packed in wooden, tubs. 

In 1896 1. picul of Szechwan Opium was imported by steamer from Shanghai;, but it was 
not destined for. consumption here, and was immediately sent on to Fuhkien. In 1901 a second 
parcel, weighing 58 catties, valued nt ShTts. 247,- was landed here; but although the flavour 
is considered better, and the price much lower, than the local drug, there was no market for this 
lot, and only half of it has been sold. These are the only two occasions on which Native Opium 
produced in another province has. been imported into Wenchow. 

As regards taxation, the system in vogue is to levy a charge, nominally, of Hk.Tts. 60 
a picul on the drug, and then to issue a pass which frees it from taxation in any other form while 
in this province, and is theoretically supposed to be equally efficacious elsewhere and to exempt 
it from any further impost The growers do not pay any tax for the privilege of growing Opium; 
they simply pay the ordinary Jaud tax for the land, and cultivate what Buits them best. 

-Formerly, Native Opium from this province was largely exported to Formosa by junk, 
some being disposed of en route at Amoy; but latterly Fuhkien and Hangchow have been the 
principal customers. Opium leaving this for Fuhkien goes either by sea from this city, the island 
of Ytt-lman, and the small ports of the Fing-yang district, or by way of canal to Jui-an 'and 
Ch'iao-tou-mSn (jg g§ Pj), in the Fing-yang district, whence it is carried overland to Tung-shan 
(ffl ill), on the Fuhkien border, where it is eventually disposed of. . Opium having Hangchow for 
its -destination, goes first to Ningpo-^either overland from Ta-ching (Jfc JH), m the Yo-ch'ing- 
hsien, and then by way of Tai-ehou (•£ #jj) ; or it is shipped by junk at Wenchow, Tn-ohing, 
or Yii-huan, and sent vid Cha-p'u (-£ ; or, as a third alternative, it goes up the Wenchow 

river as far as Ch'11-chou-fu, and tbenoe to Ningpo. The remainder of the journey, from Ningpo 
to Hangchow, ib by canal. 

Primarily, anyone wishing to engage in the Opium traffic, either as grower or dealer, 
should be compelled to take out a license, and the former Bhould further pay a fixed ground tax 
for the fields ha intends to devote to the cultivation of the poppy, Buch as is now levied indis- 
criminately on all the soil utilised for agricultural purposes. A dealer wishing to convey Opium 
from one place to another within the province should apply to the Likin office nearest the 
spot where the purchase is made, and after paying a transit fee, at a fixed rate irrespective 
of distance, be supplied with a pass, by virtue of which he will be permitted to convey his 
purchase to its destination without its being subjected to any additional impost. - 

Native Opium hailing from this prefecture goes by the name of i and, in like manner, 
that which comes -from the Tai-chou prefecture is known as ]g§. Both the kinds mentioned 
have an approximate value of 8300 a picul. 

(e.) Exchange. — Eor commercial purposes, the price of silver at this port is entirely 
regulated by the exchange rates ruling in the Shanghai money market as published in :the 
newspapers on the day the Wenchow steamer leaves Shanghai 

The standard dollar usually icurrent here is the. Mexican dean dollar. A merchant pays 
Duties to the Customs -banker at the fixed,' Tate of 8152 per Hh/PU. 100. A local tael (|jf ^ §$) 
is worth 81.5a There are-930 'tO '970-caah -in a dollar; ,in 1892 rthe rate was i.ooo to. 1,050 
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cash. In like manner, a Haikwan tael is nowadays only worth 1415 to 1475 cash; 10 years 
ago 1,520 to 1,600 cash could be obtained for a tael of pure silver. 

(/.) Balance of Trade. — The following table shows the comparative values of goods 
arrived (minus Import Duty and charges) and of goods departed (plus Export Duty and 
charges), and the balance of trade against the port, during the decade : — 


Year. 

Ijcpoa-ra: 

Value at Moment 
of TAnAing. 

Extorts: 

Value at Moment 
of Shipment. 

Excess 
or Ihtorts. 



m.fh 

m.fh 

1893 

468,607 

218,550 

250,057 

1893 

536.939 

366,837 

170,103 

1894 

482,711 

315,734 

166,977 

>895 

568,24s 

553,591 

14,657 


697,134 

374,832 

322,302 


842,023 

399,420 

442,603 


904,089 

524,109 

379,980 

1899 

>,035,901 

571473 

464428 

1900, •** 

1,064,849 

358,743 

706,106 

1901 

1,011,590 

434438 

577452 


(g.) Population. — No special changes have taken place at this port in respect of the 
number, composition, character, or occupation of its population, Chinese or Foreign. 

In October 1900 the British Consul at Ningpo, while continuing to have his head-quarters 
at that port, was placed in charge of the Consulate here, and he pays short visits to Wenchow 
periodically. 

August 1897 saw the withdrawal from the port of the only Foreign firm having a branch 
establishment here. 

(A.) Improvement in Roads, Street-lighting, etc.— -We are still without telegiaphio 
communication with other ports. The nearest place where there is a line is Lan-chfi (IK gf), 
about 210 miles off 

(i.) Approaches to the Port. — No material change has taken place in the water 
approaches during the period under review. The South Channel is still preferred to the North 
Channel, owing to the shoaling of the latter. Vessels not drawing more than 12 feet are able to 
reach the Lower Anchorage station at any state of the tide, and experience no difficulty in coming 
up the river about two hours before high water during neap tides. 

(j.) New A ms to Navigation. — None have been added, nor do any at present seem 
called for. The only aid in use now is the Elephant Rock Beacon, in the harbour. The beacons 
which were formerly in use here to indicate the various crossings were removed in 1894, at 
the request of the territorial authorities, owing to the war with Japan. 
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(fc) Disastrous Occurrences. — In August 1895, owing to the prolonged heat of the 
summer, much sickness prevailed amongst the Natives, many of whom fell viotims to cholera, 
which in October spread to the Foreign residents. In the apace of a week four Foreigners and 
five Chinese, all occupying the same premises belonging to the China Inland Mission, were 
carried off by this disease. 

On the night of 2nd August 1901 a “typhoon” was experienced. The river rose to an 
abnormal height, flooding the surrounding country for miles, and great destruction of property 
was caused. At Ling-k'un (ft g), an island near the Lower Anchorage, there was great loss 
of life through the embankment there giving way. The local officials and gentry first sent down 
a supply of coffins in which to bury the dead, and afterwards subscribed rice and money for the 
benefit of the survivors, to enable them to rebuild their homes and replant their crops In 
Wenchow city also a good deal of damage was done. 

On the 28th June 1900, in consequence of heavy rain, there was a flood at Ch‘u-chon and 
neighbourhood. Three of the city gates were washed away and great damage was done inside 
the city ; in the lower parts the streets were under water to a depth of 20 feet. The crops 
were entirely spoiled and much hardship was experienced. Partial relief, however, was afforded 
by the local officials, and by the Governor of Chebkiang, who sent 20,000 strings of cash for 
distribution among the sufferers. 

In the spring of 1898 more or less dissatisfaction manifested itself amongst the populace, 
caused by a scarcity of rice and its consequent high price, and also by certain steps taken by the 
new collector of the Native Opium Likin. Nobody,- however, anticipated the trouble that was 
to follow. On the morning of the 19th May, at about n o’clock, immediately after the 
departure of the steamer for Ningpo, on the authorities attempting to enforce the collection 
of the unpopular land tax then about to be introduced by the provincial high authorities, 
suddenly and without warning all the shops in the busiest part of the city were closed, and 
a crowd assembled for the purpose of going to the yam fin to beg for rice and protest against 
the imposition of the new tax. The yamSn being situated in the south part of the city, no signs 
of a disturbance were visible in the north district, where the Foreigners live. At about 4 o’clock 
in the afternoon the news spread that a mob had invaded, successively, the yamfins of the Taotai, 
Chih-fu, Chih-hsien, and Native Opium Taotai and looted the premises, but carefully avoided 
committing themselves by destroying anything that was government property, such as official 
archives, etc., confining their attention entirely to the destruction of the private furniture and 
clothing belonging to the officials themselves. Dp till then no one sustained bodily injury. 
Later on, in the evening, the Taotai issued a proclamation which had the apparent effect of 
restoring tranquillity ; but the feeling of security was misplaced, as, on the morning of Sunday, 
the 22nd, a mob assembled again, and raided a wealthy rice dealer’s premises close to the 
Chfn-t'ai’a yamen. When that official attempted to interfere, he was insulted, and eventually 
his soldiers had to fire on the people, killing and wounding several, before they could be made 
to disperse. In consequence of this, popular feeling ran very high, causing the greatest anxiety 
in the minds of Foreigners and all law-abiding Natives as to what might follow. Fortunately, 
however, no further demonstration on the part of the people took place, as the obnoxious land 
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tax was: withdrawn, and. the proposed;- Opium Likin.. remained: in-.: abeyance^-., owing.- to the 
immediate departure of the official charged with its collection: Meanwhile,- the coming' crops - 
giving every promise of a plentiful yield, peace was finally restored'. Throughout : the -riot no.- 
anti-Foreign feeling showed itself, nor were Foreigners insulted, though several of them walked: 
freely amongst the rioters. 

Wenchow has for a long time had a name for being infested with secret societies, 
generally composed of bad and reckless characters. In the Ping-yang district, in 1900, one 
of these societies came under the observation of the Foreign missionaries living there, through, 
a piece of paper being thrown over the wall of the compound giving the names of the. 
ringleaders, and announcing that the society intended to exterminate Foreigners and their 
converts, little notice was taken of the circumstance, although, being coincident with the. 
troubles in Shantung, it had some significance, as showing that the same leaven was at work 
In the beginning of 1900 this society at P'ing-yang was known as the “Spiritual Boxer Society," 
and particulars regarding their plans began to he widely circulated In April a Taoist priest 
was arrested as a ringleader, but set at liberty again. Emboldened by this leniency, the society 
became more threatening. 

In June the one remaining Foreign missionary in P'ing-yang leamt that reports of 
the intended general murder of Foreign and Native Christians were becoming more common.. 
After the news had arrived of the attack on the Taku Forts, and the alleged destruction of the 
Foreign men-of-war and of the Foreign Ministers, these rumours, which had reached Wenchow, 
became more alarming, the Foreign houses being placarded with posters calling on the people 
to kill the Foreigners; and early in July the situation seemed so critical that the Foreign 
community left the city and Went over to live on Conquest Island. 

On the 8th July the missionaries in Wenchow received a verbal message from the Taotai 
saying that orders had been received from Peking to enlist the Boxers in the regular army. 
Later in tlie afternoon a messenger arrived to inform the missionaries that a despatch had 
come from the high provincial authorities embodying the Viceroy’s proclamation for the 
protection of Foreigners, and that they and their property would be safeguarded, but that it 
would be advisable for them to leave the port for the present. The next day the steamer 
came in, and it was decided — considering that the officials had issued no proclamations to allay 
anxiety, and in view of the isolated position of the port and the supposed massacre of the 
Foreigners in Peking — that all should leave Wenchow, which they did in the s.s. Poochi on 
the 1 2th July. 

About this time the Boxers began active operations in tlie Ping-yang district, burning 
the chapels and houses of converts, looting property, and committing outrages on all who fell 
into their hands, one preacher and several Native Christians being murdered. The Foreign 
premises in Ping-yang city were also looted and destroyed; but the officials were able to 
maintain order and protect property in Wenchow itself. 

The CustomB staff came back by return of steamer on the 2ist July, on board of which 
were the newly-appointed Ch6n-t'ai and Prefect, both of whom had strict orders from the Futai 
to prevent any troubles in the city. With this change in the local government, things, for the 
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moment, assumed . a quieter aspect. The soldiers, dispersed the rioters, and the former Prefect, 
who- was anti-Foreign, had to. leave the port quietly ; but as he was a favourite amongst the 
people here, they objected to his being turned out of his post so ignominiously, and a large mob 
collected in the streets to resist his removal. So threatening did the state of affairs again look 
tliat the Customs staff — the only Foreigners then in port— deemed it wise to re-embark on board 
the Poochi, and left in her on the 24th. Meeting, however, the same afternoon, at sea, a 
Customs revenue steamer, they returned in her. 

Affairs continued unsettled; but gradually the Governor’s transfer, and the news of the 
relief of Peking and the flight of the Court, began to have their effect, and the whole prefecture 
became tranquillised The Foreign missionaries returned to Wenchow in the latter part of 
December 1900 and re-commenced their work The claims for damages done to their property 
by the Boxers at Ping-yang, and for other losses, were paid by the local authorities in three 
instalments (the last of which was banded over in March 1901), the total amounting to $16,218. 

During the night of 27th August 1898, at about 1 1 o’clock, a serious conflagration broke 
out amongst the numerous Chinese houses situated outside the city. Within an hour about 
100 buildings between the Chins Merchants Company’s property and the street on which the 
Custom House stands were reduced to ashes. The fire then seized the Likin office, next to 
the Customs; but the Custom House itself escaped comparatively unscathed, owing to some 
extent to the timely arrival of some fire-engines on the scene, but principally to the strongly 
built back wall of the Opium Godown, which was the means of deflecting the flames in an 
easterly direction, where they continued to work havoc for some hours. 

(L) * • ... 

(m.) Metropolitan Examinations.— Four natives of Wenchow obtained degrees in 
Peking during the decade, namely, Cir&f Tsu-shou fg. jg), who became a chin-shih in 
1892, and is now Magistrate of Su-sung-hsien (fg gi ®), in Anhwei; Hsiang Fang-lan 
(•B HI) an( i Hu Tiao-yUan (i£j Ig who both became ckin-ahih in 1894; and Huang 
CH’ lNG-CH’kNG (H; g), who passed his examination for chu-jin at Peking in 1894. 

(n.) • * • » » 

(o.) Number of Hsw - TgM , etc., and Population.— The number of graduates of the first 
degree allowed to this prefecture is j6o; and of ckii-jen for the whole province, 104. There 
have been four chu-jin since 1892. 

Tlie population of Wenchow city and its suburbs is now reckoned at 80,000. It is 
estimated that 50 per cent of the males cannot read, and only 2 to 3 per cent, of the women 
can either read or write. 

(p.) Physical Character and Products of District.— The district of Wenchow-fu is 
surrounded by bills, but may be considered very fertile, the land being cultivated to its utmost 
capacity. The neighbourhood of Ch‘u-chou is similar in physical character, but the soil is even 
more productive. The city of Wenchow is drained by a creek, which, extending as it does 
some 120 li inland, serves as an excellent waterway for the conveyance of goods from and to 
the interior. Creeks and canals being so nnmerons, the transportation of goods is almost entirely 
carried on by means of boats. There are no pack-animals or carts. 
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The principal natural products of Wenchow are tea, oranges, wood, poppies, and alum. 
Tea is grown at Jui-an, Ping-yang, and Yo-ch'ing ; oranges at Yung-chia, and also at Jui-an. 
Flanks and poles come from Ch'u-chou, where nearly all the country-people are employed 
in cultivating the trees on the hills. Charcoal and firewood are also produced at Ch'u-chou. 
Poppies are grown chiefly at Yung-chia, Jui-an, and Ping-yang. Medicines, consisting for 
the most part of roots, barks, twigs, reptiles, eta, come principally from the hilly districts of 
T'ai-shun and Ch'u-chou. Alum is produced at Ping-yang, and is chiefly exported to Ningpo 
by junk. 

The principal industries of Wenchow and Ch'u-chou, besides farming, are the making 
of silk bed coverlets, which halve a local reputation, coir matting, pewterware, kittysolB, kittysol 
frames, leather furniture, wine, soapstone carving, and cloth. Ch'ing-t'ien, in the prefecture of 
Ch'u-chou, is noted for its soapstone carving, and Ping-yang for its Native cotton cloth. 

The industries of the port are many, but none of them require the employment of 
much capital, and with the exception of kittysols and a few others, they do not appear in 
our Returns among the principal articles of export. Walking down the main street, one 
notices workmen weaving silk, making nails, pewterware, household furniture, bambooware, 
and silverware, cutting tobacco ready to be smoked, forming pots and pans out of empty 
kerosene tins ; but no development takes place, and there seems to be a lack of enterprise on 
the port of the Natives. They have no idea of pushing their goods. The articles continue to he 
of the old pattern, and no new designs are ever tried, unless a Foreigner gives them one to work 
from ; this they fulfil very successfully, but do not make another attempt without a fresh order. 
Weaving silk employs a good many hands, and the texture turned out is considered very good. 
It is strong and washes well. The retail price is 20 cents a foot, coloured or plain white. A 
piece is generally loo feet long by 17 inches wide. Those Foreigners who have been residents 
here all like it, but otherwise it is practically unknown outside the port The silversmiths also 
are able to copy Foreign articles fairly well, but there seems little demand for their wares; and 
the same applies to woodwara. Tables, trays, etc., can be made which compare favourably 
with the Ningpo work of a similar kind. 

(5.) Junk Trade. — There are about 30 sea-going junks — j ’j? — trading principally 
between Wenchow, Ningpo, Cha-p'u j®), and T'ai-ehou, and Chinkiang; they make about 10 
trips a year. There are some 20 junks — f 4 ] — trading between Wenchow, Foochow, Hsmg-hua 
(g| ft), Ch'Uan-chou (Jt jfl), and Chang-chou (» Jfl), making six or seven trips a year. There 
are about 40 junks called || 6 &, and ife coming under the category of & ft ft, 

employed in the fish trade, which run between Wenchow, Yti-huan, K‘an-m6n (JJj j*|), and 
Fu-chou (jf gfl). There are two passenger-boats— $ ftj— running to Jui-an and back; and 
several $ going to Ch'ing-t'ien (§ ffl) and Ch'u-chou which generally carry salt. 

Each trip a Ningpo or T'ai-ehou junk has to pay a fee of 2,100 cash to the Magistrate 
(& 38 M>- *.700 cash to the Sub-Prefect (~ fif), and 900 cash to the commandant of the city 
garrison t f). A Fuhkian junk pays St a trip to each of the ahove yamgns. 

Junks built at Wenchow are now registered under four different characters, namely, 
gp, and Jg. The fee for registration under the character jfc is $15; under §? and 89; 



and under g, $7. Registration must be renewed annually, the fee being 7,600 cash for the jfc 
junks, 4,500 cash for the gf and ?|J, and 3,500 cash for the g. 

(r.) Native Ban kino Agencies. — There are four banking agencies in Wenchow, all of 
which transact business with Ningpo, Shanghai, and Hangchow. They receive money on 
current account or fixed deposit, make loans, and issue drafts. Besides, there are 30 small 
banks which are allowed to issue notes and do an exchange business in copper cash. They also 
advance money on mortgages, charging 15 to 30 per cent a year. 

(*•) Native Postal Agencies. — There are seven Native postal agencies in this city, 
whose head offices are in Ningpo; They transmit letters and parcels to and from Ningpo, 
Shanghai, and other ports. The rates of postage are according to the distance and facility 
of transportation. The postage for a letter or parcel to Ningpo is 70 cash; to Shanghai, 
100 cash; to Tientsin, 200 cash; and to Peking, 400 cash. Letters containing bills of lading 
pay 200 cash each ; and those containing money for Ningpo, from 300 to 500 cai.li p er 8100, 
and to Shanghai, from 600 to 800 cash per $100. Mail matter destined for places beyond 
Shanghai is forwarded to its destination by the postal hongs there. Officials and merchants 
having extensive correspondence pay at reduced rates of postage by agreement. Postage 
may be paid either by sender or recipient of letters; but the sender is required to write upon 
the cover whether the postage is fully prepaid, partly prepaid, or unpaid. The Native postal 
hongs, now that they send their correspondence through the Imperial Post Office, make more 
money than they did, as formerly they had to pay from S2 to $4 freight per steamer for each 
mail. 

(<-) * * * * » 

(«.) Special Development.— There has been none from the Foreign point of view, 
military, financial, administrative, or other, in this district. 

(u) Missionary Work.— The branch of the Methodist Free Church Missi on here 
was established nearly 25 years ago, and is now represented by three pastors and one 
doctor. A hospital, with dispensary, has been established; the men's ward contains 12 beds, 
and the women’s ward 10 beds. Over 10,000 patients attend during the year. Charges to 
in-patients are made to cover cost of food, medicine, etc., and there is a regular fee of 30 
cash per head paid at the dispensary; this is not enough to cover the working expenses, 
but is considered a sufficient sum to expect from the class of people who chiefly attend. 
A college has also been started for the teaching of Chinese, English, and mathematics, but 
only on a small scale as yet; it is hoped that a new building will be erected in the near 
future which will admit of many more scholars entering. than at present, namely, about a 
score. The venture has till now been run at a loss, although all the pupils have paid fees 
greatly exceeding those charged at the Native institutions ; these fees will shortly be reduced, 
and thus the way will be opened for those whose means are limited. There are 90 mission 
out-stations, and the Native churches there, in nearly every case, provide the rooms in 
which their meetings are held — usually a room in a Christian’s house— and all the necessary 
furniture, oil, and firing. Most of the churches contribute a small sum annually to pay for 
the travelling expenses of lay preachers, by whom 75 per cent, of the services are conducted. 
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Of these there are about 8o, who are paid, on the average, i-xsent-a li Tor" their -tserviteg. 
Tlie work of the mission is divided -intoseven oircuite. over each iof -which is a -Native-pastor 
ha regular employment, and in some- oaaea he has with -him one or. .more -colleagues; these 
men are all -paid by the mission. 

The China -Inland Mission was started here in 1867 by two -missionaries ; now -there 
are five male and eight female Foreign workers. Their work has been steadily progressing, 
though twice interrupted — once by the -riot -in 1884, when all the mission buildings were 
destroyed, and again by the troubles of 1900. Sunday services are held in some 55 places, 
either in chapels or in rooms lent by Christians. There are 61 Chinese preachers, besides 
bible-women, etc., and about 1,000 Chinese members of the church. In Wenchow city the 
mission buildings include a boys boarding and day school, with printing office just erected, 
a girls boarding-school, almshouses for the aged poor, and a chapel seating over 400. Outside 
the South Gate there is a chapel for 300 worshippers. The principal branch is at Ping-yang, 
where five of the Foreign missionaries reside. 

The Boman Catholic Mission here is carried on by two Foreign missionaries belonging 
to the order of St Lazare, and they have three Chinese priests to 'help them in the -work. 
More than 2,000 Native converts attend at church, and -there are, besides, a still larger -number 
of neophytes. 

The attitude of the people towards Foreigners has undergone a marked change for the 
better of late years, and the missionaries have experienced the benefit of it. The total Christian 
population of this prefecture cannot now be much less than 15,000— about equally divided 
between the Protestants and Homan Catholics. 

(ni.) Guilds. — There are four guilds in the city -of Wenchow, viz., Pai-chon, Kiangsi, 
Fuhkien, and Ningpo. The most important of these is the Ningpo Guild, as .the -trade of this 
port is chiefly in their hands. 

“The general administration of all the above hui-kuan is much about the same. 
Members of the committee are selected from the leading firms here, and, -besides these, -there 
is a paid secretary — a salaried soholar of literary rank,— who, by virtue of his position, has the 
right of personally interviewing the mandariuate and, as guild delegate, has a recognised official 
standing. He is the medium of communication, and appears at the yamSns as the guild’s 
legal representative, pleading for its interests, demanding redress for its members,, and defend- 
ing and protecting hia constituents as ocoasion requires. He -is useful to the local authorities 
in soliciting from his guild subscriptions for charities and extraordinary contingencies, It is 
not only when disputes -arise Respecting business matters that guilds claim the right to 
adjudicate, but their intervention is. invoked in quarrels occurring between members.” 

One of the principal-objects of these guilds is -to extend help to fellow-provincials in 
distress, so as to enable them to return to their native place. The Ningpo guild -possesses a 
piece of ground-where coffins containing the bodies of- deoeased- natives of Ningpo -may be -left 
until a convenient -season -arrives -for-forwarding -them to their final Testing-place in the -family 
•graveyard. --In the case' of 1 poor -people -who-are -unable' to -remove the-ooffins of their friends to 
thenr-natrve- jflace, -tbe'Aui-fcucwj -buys- a : piece of- ground- where they oatt be; buried. 
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“The Ningpo Hui-kuan levies a tax of $2 per $1,000 on the value of each, junk’s 
cargo — except raw cotton, on which is collected 20 cents per bale of 120 catties, and dried 
fish, on which a tax of 44 cash per package is levied.” The monthly tax on merchants and 
shopkeepers was abolished in 1893. In 1899 the Ningpo Guild was rebuilt by subscription. 

“The Fuhkien Hui-kuan collects $2 per $1,000 on the value of a junk’s cargo, 

“The T’ai-ehou Hui-kuan collects 3 cash on each pole carried by Pai-chou junks, 6 cash 
on each picul of charcoal, and 6 cash per chavg of planks. When the trade is bad only half of 
these fees is charged. 

"The trade of chinaware in this city is in the hand? of Kiangsi merchants, who pay to 
the Kiangsi Hui-kuan 40 cash on a low of chinaware brought here overland, and 4 cash for 
every dollar’s worth of coarse chinaware imported by junk from Ningpo. 

“ This prefecture has only two hui-kuan elsewhere, and they are at Peking.” 

(at) and (y.). * 0 * * * 

( z .) Future Prospects of Trade. — There is nothing in the history of the locality during 
the decade under review, or its condition and circumstances at the end of 1901, to indicate that 
during the next 10 years there will be any great change in the trade. There will probably be an 
increase; but it does not appear likely that the prosperity of the port will advance by leaps and 
bounds, under existing circumstances of taxation and carrying trade. The merchants have very 
little capital, and are obliged to wait for news from Shanghai of the sale of the goods sent by the 
previous steamer before shipping any more. Occasionally there has been, besides a few Chinese 
lorchas, an outside steamer, and two unsuccessful attempts were made to establish another line 
of steamers ; but with these exceptions, the port has had to do the best it could with one. boat 
belonging to the China Merchants Company, which, when not required elsewhere, makes three 
trips a month. This company has therefore practically had the monopoly of the carrying trade, 
and freights have been higher than if there had been stroDg and continued opposition ; and this 
was exactly the state of affairs 10 years ago. Another drawback the people have to contend 
against is the unfavourable climate. Wenchow is situated in a valley, which probably accounts 
for there being excessive rain or drought, or both, in some years. As an instance of this : early 
in July 1900 prayers were offered up for fine weather; in the beginning of August the officials 
were praying for rain, the paddy was all spoiled, and supplies of rice equal in value to more 
than one-third of the total Native imports had to be imported. 

In compliance with my request, an English missionary who has resided here many years 
has been kind enough to give me hia views on one or two points connected with the trade of 
this port. He sayB that there is a crying need for Borne branch of trade which would give 
employment to the mass of men and women, who would willingly work if they could get 
work to do. The growth of the tea trade has done something in this direction, but has not done 
more tbau barely touch the surface, and unless something else is found during the course of the 
next decade or two economic problems of a serious nature are likely to arise. The population, 
too, is increasing at a great rate. Some relief has been experienced by the emigration of a few 
to Shanghai, of many to the mountains about Hangchow and Yen-chou, and, especially, by the 
increased cultivation of the sweet potato. Ten years ago few people in the cities and towns made 
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use of this as a tegular article of food, whereas now thousands are making it an important item 
in their daily diet, and a still larger number are almost entirely dependent on it for food. This 
has come to pass to a very large extent through the introduction of a new variety, called 
here the Canton potato ; it is a large, white kind, which grows readily on the mountain tops, 
where nothing else has a chance — thousands of huts and houses exist among the hills in places 
where scarcely anyone dwelt in quite recent times. So great has become the demand that 
although io years ago a man’s load of potatoes could be bought for less than a dollar, now 
little more than half that quantity can he obtained for the same money. The opium question is 
also a very serious one in its relation to the welfare of the Native population. The cultivation of 
the drug has increased largely, and “the consumption has increased in proportion. The number 
of opium dens to-day must be so per cent, greater than io years ago, and the growing poverty of 
the place is undoubtedly due in no small measure to the increased outlay on this pernicious 
drug. Much of the beat wheat land is given over to the cultivation of the poppy, thus depriving 
a population, already insufficiently supplied, of a very valuable asset in its food account 

A. LAY, 

Acting Commissioner of Custom a. 

Custom House, 

Wenchow, 31st December' 1901. 
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(a.) Sautuao (=• g jig) — latitude, 26° 38' 15" N.; longitude, 1 19° 38' 44" E. — was volun- 
tarily opened to Foreign trade on the 8th May 1899, the concession being possibly forced 
upon the Government by its apprehension as to the intentions of two Powers whose vessels 
previously lay for months surveying within the bay. The interests of trade were doubtless 
considered too, as the new port is the natural shipping centre of large Tea districts, there 
are inland waterways to three ksien cities and to within 10 miles of the prefectural city of 
Fu-ning, and the harbour is one of the best in China. The essential combination of good 
anchorage, suitable land — hard to find where the hills mainly run sheer into the sea,— and a 
central position in the bay led to the choice of the south-west point of the island of Santu 
as the best site for the new port; but at the time of opening a dozen miserable huts represented 
the village of Santa, the nearest market (Ning-t6) lay 9 miles away on the mainland, and 
the new Settlement was expected to rise, phoenix-like, from out the Bea. Three years in China 
is too short a period in which to expect great progress, and the sanguine prophecies made 
regarding the future of the port have not yet been realised; but the export of Tea from 
Santu by steamer increases yearly, the Chinese quarter iB enlarging steadily, and there are 
many schemes afloat which — when they materialise — will tend to the development of the port. 
Old vested interests, however, have still to be overcome or diverted, otherwise the very con- 
siderable general trade of the five districts surrounding this inland sea will continue to be 
carried in Native craft. Merchants at Ning-tS £g), Fu-an (fg $), Fu-ning (fg fg), and 
Lo-yUan (fg jgi), the cities above referred to, predict a future for the port; but they are alow 
to participate in that enterprise which is necessary to its development. Some progress has 
undoubtedly been made during the last three years; but this Report is written mainly with 
the view of marking Santu’s place amongst the ports, and to give, briefly, some data by which 
the extent of its future development may be more accurately gauged. 

The chief provincial occurrences during the preceding 10 years, including the Ku-ch'8ng 
massacre of missionaries in 1895, can be more reliably chronicled in the Reports from Amoy 
and Foochow. 

The transfer of the Native Customs to Foreign control, on nth November 1901, may 
be recorded as one of the chief events during the decade. 

The only occurrence of local interest, exclusive of two heavy typhoons in 1899 and 1901, 
was the accident to the German flagship Kaiser, by striking a rook, some 4 miles from Santu, 
on the 1 6th November 1898, the year before the port was opened. It has been represented 
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that this accident was attributable to carelessness in the British surrey of 1846; bat there 
would appear to be no ground for this contention, as German vessels had been employed 
surveying the inlet for months previous to the accident, the location of the rock (now known 
as the Kaiser Rock) was well known to local fishermen, and both tradition and probability 
tend to the belief that the rock, which is of granite formation and subject to strong and 
ceaseless tides, projected far above highest water mark in 1846. A new survey of the 
inlet by H.B.MJS. Wateruntch, occupying over four months during 1899, disclosed no other 
obstacle to navigation than this submerged cap, which is now clearly indicated by a buoy. 
It would be of interest to know why this bay was surveyed by a British "seventy-four" in 
the “forties” — with the primitive surveying facilities then existent the work resulting in the 
chart bearing that date must have occupied a year. 

Plague has not appeared at any place in the northern part of the province. The 
appearance and spread of this terrible pestilence in many parts of China within the last 10 
years is a calamity which has not attracted the attention so disastrous an event deserves. Only 
a dreamer could hope for its extinction in the closely crowded and insanitary cities in which 
it has once obtained a foothold ; and, apart from the decimation of the city population, which 
must be only a question of time, the effect the scourge will have on commerce in future years is 
a question of vital importance to all. 

There is no telegraph line to Santu, but communication could easily be effected with 
Foochow (vid Knan-tao, some 60 miles away on the Min River), at a cost not exceeding $30,000. 

The government has selected a site adjoining the Settlement for dock purposes ; but they 
are unlikely to commence, the building of one for many years to come, and the land thus held in 
reserve may ultimately be ceded by the authorities, should development of the port necessitate 
more ground. 

Trade and Consular Reports during the last decade and a half have recorded the gradual 
decline of what is, however, still the main product of the province — Tea. The causa of the 
decline in Tea is variously interpreted; but the contention “that it is impossible to lay it 
down in the home market at a cost that enables it to compete successfully with Indian Tea ” 
appears to be a fallacious one, because, despite the Export Duty levied in China, medium 
quality Chinese Tea can be, and is, sold at a figure well below its Indian competitor. The 
main consumers abroad of Fuhkien Tea are those countries speaking the Anglo-Saxon tongue, 
and, apart from America, the Tea merchants (wholesale or retail) who are mostly before the 
public, and who advertise their Tea, have direct or indirect interests in the Indian leaf No 
one advertises China Tea; it is not “pushed” by heavily capitalised companies; and also — its 
chief commercial blemish — it fails to suit palates now used to stronger liquor. It iB improbable 
that with exemption from Export Duty the trade would revive one fraction. The grower — to 
be quite distinguished in China from the Tea merchant — still lives contentedly on the produce 
of his Tea plants, and his profits per picul have not decreased pro rata with those lost by 
the merchant The grower’s complaint dwells on the restricted demand rather than on the 
depreciated value, and he avers that the quality of the leaf now is not a whit inferior to that 
gathered 20 years ago. 
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■ The increasing popularity and sale of Kerosene Oil during the preceding io years is 
worth recording. In the prefecture surrounding this bay there is a demand for about 1,000,000 
gallons yearly, where 10 years ago it was practically unknown. Being cheaper and superior to 
any Native Oil, there is hardly a limit to the demand which China will make for Kerosene in 
yean to come. 

There are no railways under construction in Fuhkien, nor is it likely that the building of 
one will ever seriously be contemplated. 

The inland sea in which Santa is situated was formerly infested by pirates — one or two 
localities even at this date have a bad reputation. Several villages on the coast outside are 
protected by massive walls; and since 1899 two or three cases of boats being looted of Tea on 
their way to port indicate that the pursuit is not yet extinct. 

(6.) The opening of Santu as a port has not yet had the effect of diverting the large 
general trade of the districts to Foreign bottoms ; it is still conveyed through Native channels, 
and unless more consideration of Native interests is given by the Japanese company now 
running a regular boat, it is unlikely to be diverted. Some 50 per cent, of local trade lies with 
the North, and junks offer the only means of conveyance in that direction 

The bulk of the Tea is now conveyed to Foochow by steamer. That the advantage of 
steam over the old overland carriage is being fully appreciated may be seen by the following 
table showing the export of Tea through Santu since the port was opened: — 


Yeah, 

Tea. 

SlETIHOB. 

Tea Dust. 


PicuU. 

PicuU. 

PicuU. 

1899* - 

72s 

65 > 

IP59 

1900 

25.935 

4,690 

85 

1901 

54,734 

1,701 

399 


* Eight asantha. 


Absence of steamer competition has, up to date, kept Tea freight up to a figure but little under 
the cost of conveyance by coolies, and it is still found more convenient to carry Dust and cheap 
Siftings overland. 

The production of Native Opium has increased yearly since 1891. Large quantities of 
Bones and Beancake are imported to enrich the Opium fields, and the quality is said to have 
greatly improved. 

The increased importation of Kerosene Oil during the decade, and the ever-increasing 
demand for it, has been already commented upon. 

The value of Native trade in general cargo is reported to ha gradually .decreasing, 
especially in Imports; tlitf decline is attributed by some to the restricted demand for Tea and 
consequent dearth of money, and by others to the increasing prevalence of the Opium habit and 
consequent poverty of the people. 

The manufacture of Paper has grown to an important industry, some sojooo piculs being 
made yearly. 
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The exportation of Alum has increased until a yearly output of over 300,000 piculs has 
been reached at the junk port of Sha-ch‘6ng (g> ig), near the Chehkiang border. 

Japan is at the present time supplying Fuhkien with Foreign goods vid Formosa, by 
means of Native junks trading from Formosan ports to San-sha-k'ou (= p), Sha-ch'Sng 

(H> S)> Hsing-hua (f| ft), and other places on the coast During 1901 about 100,000 gallons 
of Kerosene Oil were recorded by the Native Customs at Sha-ch'6ng as entering that port from 
Taipei and Taiwan. Japanese Cotton Cloth, Seaweed, and Sundries were also imported from 
Formosa. 


(d.) The opening of a new port on the coast of China nowadays can hardly be expected to 
result in any material increase to the Revenue. Shipping and private interests are doubtless 
benefited ; but, from a fiscal point of view, such an event must usually mean that a portion of 
the existing Revenue will be diverted to and levied by the new port at an increased cost 
of collection. Where there are vast latent resources, or where cheapness and convenience of 
steamer freight draws cargo from Native channels despite the heavier Tariff of the Foreign 
Customs, exceptions may be found to this rule ; but at present some 99 per cent of the Duties 
collected at Santu are merely diverted from the Foochow Revenue. The following table shows 
the Revenue collected since the opening of the port: — 


Year. 

Import. 

Export. 

Coast 

Trade. 

Traesit. 

Toiwaoe. 

Total. 


JJi . Thmx . c . 


Mk . 7 km . c . e . 

Hk . fhmx . c , 

Uiut. 

Hi . fhm . c . c . 

C B 

... 

4,209.2.3.9 


... 

... 

4,209.2.3.9 


1.84.3 

76,809.7.3.4 

26.24.7 

11.2.2.8 

336.8.0.0 

77,185.8.5.2 

1901 

1-2-3-S 

139,726.9.9.5 

864.9.5 

381.4.2.8 

86.0.0.0 

140,282.1.5.3 


* Eight month*. 


(d.) Less than 1 picul of Foreign Opium has entered the district through Santu, and the 
Native Customs records are also blank. It is probably brought in from Foochow in small 
quantities, to enhance the quality of Native-grown drug for consumption by the rich ; but when, 
as at present, one can obtain the same result at the cost of 10 cents from Native Opium, against 
the outlay of 30 cents on Indian, it may be accepted as a truism that the importation of Foreign 
drug will gradually decline until it represents only that quantity required for use by the 
wealthier classes. It is certain that its importation at the present day would be very much 
less than is the case were it not for the fact that Foreign Opium, duly labelled by the Customs, 
offers security to dealers which is not enjoyed by sellers of the Native article, who, on account 
of their inability to produce proof of Likin payments, are frequently squeezed by yamtin 
runners, etc. 

The cultivation of Native Opium during the last 10 yeatp has steadily increased through- 
out Fuhkien, and it iB estimated that there is now a provincial output of some so, 000 piculs. 
Tradition credits Fu-an, in this prefecture (Fu-ning), with having produced the firet crop of 
poppies, 150 years ago, from seed brought from India. Since 1887 the cultivation of Opium has 


o 

A 



spread in every direction, and missionaries, who itinerate whole districts, deplore the ever- 
inoreasing area devoted to the poppy ; they estimate that about 40 per cent, of the adult male 
population smoke and that the vice is also growing amongst women. 

For years Native Opium has evaded any tax; but a Weiyflan waa appointed by the 
Viceroy in 1901 to collect Opium Likin (Tts. 60 per picul). The crop of that year had, 
however, been already gathered and sold, and although the opening of his yamfin in Fu-an and 
numerous sub-posts throughout the prefecture is said to have caused many people to plant 
cereals instead of poppy, it is improbable that he will succeed in taxing a tithe of the crop. A. 
more feasible plan would be for the government to make a monopoly in Native Opium, 
appointing agents to buy the drug from the growers, and establishing depots, or accredited 
agents, to dispose of it to the public. 

In the northern part of the province the outturn of Opium is reported to be some 8,000 
piculs yearly, but it probably much exceeds this estimate. After local demands are satisfied, 
the balance is smuggled out by junk, or, easily evading Likin barriers en route, is conveyed 
overland to Foochow. Amoy, and other southern markets. 95 per cent of the locally-grown 
drug is known as Hci-hua (jg :jg), some 5 per cent of a superior variety produced in the 
Fu-an district being called Pai-hua (g $•). The value of Hei-hua is from Hk.Ttt. 230 to 
HkTti. 260 per picul, and the value of Pai-hua from HkTti. 300 to HkTti. 330. 

(e.) The gradual decline in the value of silver is one of the most important features of 
the decade. Statistics from which to tabulate the yearly fall in value are not available in a new 
port; but the 10 years must have experienced a depreciation of silver in relation to sterling 
of some 40 per cent., and there are indications that a further fall is inevitable. The fall does 
not, however, appear to have affected the purchasing power of silver with respect to Native 
produce, whioh is much the same as in 1892. The low exchange has materially benefited the 
Foreign tea trade, which would be killed were silver to appreciate to any extent. 

The dollars turned out by the various provincial Mints are popular, and exchange for 
cash (1,020 cash = 81) on a parity with Mexican or Japanese dollars. The small silver coinage 
issued by the Foochow Mint is at a discount of about 13 per cent at local cash shops. Kwang- 
tung and Hongkong to and 20 cent pieces are very popular. 

(/.) The following table shows the annual net value of Imports at moment of landing 
(i.e., minus Import Duty and charges), and of Exports at moment of shipment (Le., •plus Export 
Duty and charges), from 1899 to 1901, and the annual excess of the value of Exports over 
the value of Imports : — 


Year. 

Imports : 

Value at Moment 
of Landing. 

Exports: 

Value at Moment 
of Shipment 

Excess op Exports 
over Imports. 


m.fh 

m.ih 

-HI. fh 

1899* 

368 

32,129 

31 , 761 

1900 

6,769 

777,634 

770,865 

1901........ 

28,614 

1,453,205 

1 1,424,591 


• Eight month*. 
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Over gg per cent, of the value of Exports given above is accounted for by the shipment coastwise 
of Tea, and the figures give no indication of the general trade, which is still carried in Native 
bottoms. 

Cgr.) There are no foreigners engaged in trade at Santuao. The Chinese population on 
the island is computed to be 8,ooo; but it is doubtful whether a census would return a third 
of that number. The population of the four cities inside the bay, for which Santu will some 
day be the distributing centre, aggregates about 150,000. 

(k) The aspect of Santu has greatly improved since the opening of the port. At that 
time it was necessary to scramble over many yards of mud to reach the shore, except at high 
water, and, after landing, there was nothing to be seen but a few miserable huts. Now the place 
has some appearance of progress. A jetty built by the Customs spans some 600 feet of mud, 
and enables cargo to be handled regardless of the tide. The foreshore in front of Customs 
ground, aud also in front of some privately-owned property, has been partially reclaimed and 
sea walls built, and an Ex a m in a tion Shed, two godowns, a privately-owned bungalow, a Haikwan 
Bank, a Hai-feng’a yamSn, four tea hongs (erected and rented out by the authorities), a barracks, 
two Customs residences, and a score of shops give the place a general view not unlike that of 
many other ports of much older standing. 

There is no municipal police force in Santu; but it is probable that a force will have 
to be organised shortly, on lines somewhat similar to the one in existence at Yochow. Hundreds 
of strangers flock to the place for work flnring the tea season; quarrels are then of daily 
occurrence, and a fight, which nearly approached a riot, between local and outside coolies early 
in 1901 — at which the soldiers were interested but inactive spectators — showed clearly that some 
better organised force is required to deal with emergencies. 

Wharfage Dues at the rate of 2 per cent, on all Duties are levied for municipal purposes, 
and there is already a considerable sum in hand. 

(i.) A glance at the British Admiralty chart of the Samsa Inlet (No. 2,772) will show 
that Santu possesses an anchorage and harbour second to none ; no pilot is necessary, and the 
deepest draught ship can find splendid anchorage in any part of a harbour 6 miles long by 
1 mile broad. 

(j.) The locality of the only submerged rock, known as the Kaiser Bock, was indicated 
by a black conical buoy on the 22nd May iSgg. The wreck of the P. & O. s.s. Sobraon on 
Tung-yung (jj^ §§) Island, some 40 miles away from the port, on the 24th April 1901, renders 
the question of the erection of a lighthouse at this point, previously under consideration, more 
acute. 

(k.) to (?!.). * * • * • 

{o.) Examinations for haiu-ta'ai take place twice every three years. From 1,500 to 1,700 
degrees are grauted at each trial 

At the examinations for chii-jen, which are held about twice in five years, 98 degrees 
(103 before the cession of Formosa) are given, and the title of fu-pang (gj £§) is given to each 
of the -17 highest unsuccessful candidates. 

When a grace examination (,§. gj£) takes place, 128 additional chu-jen degrees are issued. 
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Boring the preceding 10 years some 400 or 500 men have become cha-jSn, between 
6,000 and 7,000 have obtained the heiw-Ufai degree, and 72 have been made fa-pang. No 
hriu-Wai examination was held in 190a 

At a duodecennial examination 69 pa-lcung degrees, ranking below chU-jSn, are issued. 
Successful candidates may attend the Peking examinations. 

Over 60 Fuhkien graduates are stated to have obtained higher honours at the Peking 
examinations since 1892, but none became - chuang-yUan, pang-yen, or tan-hua. Some 40 
became chin-shih (jg -fc) ; the others obtained the degree of han-lin (ft $), dtuvg-ehu (afa U), 
or chu-shih (^' 3jf). 

Some scandal has recently been caused through the Literary Chancellor for the province, 
Ban Chi (fg Jg) by name, having sold some hundreds of hsin-ts'ai degrees, in the Hsing-hua 
(K ft). Chang-chou (jg #j), and Ch‘tlan-ehou (J§| Jf|) prefectures, at prices ranging from Sr, 000 
to $5,000 for each degree. He has been denounced to the Emperor. 

The districts of Ning-tS ft) and Ku-ch‘6ng are sectioned off into tu (ft), instead 
of into li (jg) as usually obtains — Santu, for example, — and this distinction is said to have 
been granted by Imperial Decree to locally mark the fame attained by natives of these districts 
who took high degrees and became noted men in the Ming dynasty: two obtained the 
ckuavg-yUan degree, another became President of a Board (ft g), and yet a fourth was 
appointed a Tai-shih (;£ fi). The people of these two districts are, at the present day, much 
brighter and of a more independent and hardy character than those of other Asians. 

It is estimated by. missionaries that not more than 30 per cent of the population of 
North Fuhkien are absolutely illiterate, that about 6 per cent, may be termed cultured, and 
that about 60 per cent, of the men have at least that knowledge of the character which 
may be acquired by one year’s study. The daughters of the wealthy receive some education, 
and the missions are doing good work in raising Chinese womanhood from a very low level 
It is striking to observe the human look in the eyes of girls in missionary schools, in contrast to 
the vacuous gaze with which the ordinary women regard the passer-by. . 

No details as to military degrees are obtainable locally, and as these are granted for 
proficiency in the ubb of obsolete weapons, and for the skilful performance of evolutions which 
would nowadays lead to the certain destruction of the performer, it will be well when they 
are abolished. 

The population of the province is possibly 20,000,000 ; but no reliable data are obtainable. 
Between 20,000,000 and 30,000,000 is the official estimate. 

Probably no other province has a people speaking so many different dialects as Fuhkien. 
In the northern districts the natives speak a bastard Nanking largely mixed with Amoy 
words; locally a Foochow patois is spoken, difficult for even a Foochow native to understand. 
The Foochow and the Amoy dialects are utterly different; the Hsing-hua prefecture has a 
dialect of its own, Kien-ning prefecture another, and to these may be added two or three 
aboriginal tongues. 

Aboriginal tribes, although bearing a small per-centage to the total 'population, are fairly 
strong in certain localities, and offer an interesting study to the ethnologist. They are locally 
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called shan-kSn ((if g). The principal tribe is apparently an offshoot of the Lolo, having 
several cnstoms in common with the Lolos in Yunnan, and the women also wear the extra- 
ordinary head-dress peculiar to married women of that race. They keep quite distinct from, and 
are a mystery to, the Chinese. They are said to have no literature; they speak, in addition 
to the local dialect, a tongue of their own. The men wear clothes similar to the Chinese; 
but the women invariably wear a distinct dress, quite different to Chinese women— it consists 
of a short knee-skirt, a tunic (low in the neck, usually folding over the centre of the breast), 
an ornamental bodice, and a long frame head-dress, extending well out in front of and behind 
the head, ornamented with strings of beads and silverware. They hold the dog in some 
veneration, and believe that they were originally changed from that animal to human form. 
In features they differ from the Chinese, and have full, bold eyes — the women, especially, being 
well made, and, of course, large-footed. Their houses are dirty and their general condition 
squalid ; and the Chinese, who despise them, state that they are a dangerous and malevolent 
race. They are said to be exempt from capital punishment. The surnames of these aboriginals 
are Lei (ff), Lan (g), Fan (g), or Chong (g). 

(?•) Four-fifths of the Fuhkien province is very mountainous in character, and there is 
consequently but little fertile land in comparison to its area. It is, nevertheless, extensively 
cultivated, terraces extending far up the hills, and large tracts of mud in the inlets and bays 
have been reclaimed and converted into paddy fields. In this connexion, dredgers would long 
ago have been employed by any other Government. Enormous revenues could be collected from 
reclaimed ground in the Samsha Inlet alone, where vast tracts of mud could be rescued from 
the sea at a comparatively trifling cost 

The principal natural products of the province are tea, opium, sugar, salt (chiefly in the 
Hsing-hua prefecture), tobacco, paper, dried and fresh fruits, hemp, chinaware, pottery, timber 
(chiefly pine and camphor), alum, indigo, ground-nuts, bamboo shoots, and sweet potatoes— the 
last being the food of half the population. 

Since the cession of Formosa to Japan, in 1895, camphor hardly appears in the export 
lists. There are, however, far more camphor trees in Fuhkien than are now to be found in 
Formosa, and ignorance and conservatism are alone answerable for the neglect of this latent 
resource. 

The volcanic character of the province does not indicate any permanence in its mineral 
lodes— a supposition strengthened by the deserted mines, principally silver, in the northern 
prefectures. The mineral wealth is still an unknown quantity. Coal and iron are worked to 
satisfy local demands. The output of one anthracite deposit in the Kien-ning prefecture has 
been put upon the Foochow market; but the expense of conveying it there leaves no margin 
for profit. 

The manufacture of an inferior quality^of paper increases yearly, and, as it is made from 
bamboos, the industry is not likely to wane for lack of raw material. The bamboos are split, 
cut into 6-foot lengths, and soaked in large wooden troughs, io ( feet square, sunk in the ground 
and partly filled with water. Stones keep the bamboo immersed, and the pieces are left to 
disintegrate for six months or more, lime being sometimes added to aid the process. When 
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it is reduced to the proper state, the pulp is conveyed to shallow, stone-built, circular vats, 
some 8 or 10 feet in diameter, and there trodden by oxen into a smooth paste, a man with a 
rake extracting the coarse lumps. The resulting mass is then removed to the factory and 
placed in large troughs, clean water being allowed to flow in until the pulp is of the required 
consistency. A. rectangular sieve, the size of the. sheet of paper, and made of thin strips of 
bamboo interlaced, is then dipped into the mixture, and — when the water haB run off— the thin 
layer of pulp remaining on the sieve is laid on top of previous layers, until a large rectangular 
block of damp paper is formed. This is now pressed in a primitive machine, and the layers 
or sheets picked off one by one and laid out to dry. It is then repacked for exportation. 

Enormous deposits of kaolin are found locally, and the clay utilised in the making of 
pottery, which is exported by junk to places as far distant as Newchwang and Singapore. 

(g.) The transfer of control of the Native Bureau to the Foreign Customs, on 1 ith Novem- 
ber 1901, marks a further step in fiscal reform. It also paves the way for a reform of the Likin 
system, inasmuch as the provincial Viceroys will be able to compare Likin receipts from those 
places where both offices function with the receipts collected by the Native Customs under 
Foreign control. 

Some 350 sea-going junks trade to places in Samsha Bay, and all pay Duties at the head 
office at Tung-ch'ung-k'ou, situated near the entrance to the bay; the appended table shows the 
local classification, the ports to which they go, their cargo, carrying capacity, and crew : — 


Loculi. - 
Classification. 


Number 

of 

Vessels. 


Import Cargo. 


To and from what 
Port. 




Kerosene oil, matches, lead, 
sundries. 

Salt fish and sundries 

Ballast or sundry 

10 Pig lead and general cargo 

70 Salt fish 

30 » 

10 Salt. 

50 Salt fish and sundries 

20 Nankeens, beans, wheat.... 

15 Nankeens, Native cloth, 

medicines, bufialo bones. 
12 Ballast or sundxy 


Lorcha...... 
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All vessels carry a register or certificate issued by the Hnen of the district in which they 
were built, the fee, apparently, ranging from $100 to 8 to. There is also an annual endorsing fee 
of about $2. 

There are nine branch offices (seven within the inlet, and two in Lo-ytlan Bay, south- • 
east of Santu), where cargo is checked, memos, issued for export cargo, and Fu-shui (gf 
or Li-hao ($j %) collected. The estimated revenue from all sources is some Tfe 50,000. 

Many junks are lost yearly on the coast, Fuhkien being well within the typhoon belt 
There is no form of insurance for junks or their cargoes. The profits are said to average about 
40 per cent. 

The following lists show the annual trade carried on in the principal articles of import 
and export : — 


Import. 

Beans and peas .... Piculs 30,000 Medicines .... Piculs 2,000 

Bones, bufialo ....,, 15,000 Nankeens .... Pieces 1,000,000 

Cotton, raw „ 2,500 Oil, kerosene . . . Gallons 800,000 

Fish, salt 90,000 Seaweed . . . . Piculs 2,000 

Lead, in pigs „ 7,000 Vermicelli . . . . „ 1,500 

Matches Gross 10,000 

Export. 

Bamboos Pieces 100,000 Shell-fish, fresh . . . Piculs 50,000 

Hemp ' . Piculs 1,000 Sugar „ 20,000 

Indigo, liquid .... „ 1,200 Tallow, vegetable . . „ 1,000 

Oil, tea „ 7,000 Timber, planks, soft- 

Paper, 2nd quality ... „ 50,000 wood feet 500,000 

Pottery „ 100,000 Tobacco, leaf . . . Piculs 7,000 


Cargo is carried inland by coolies; the horse and mule are mythical beasts to the 
masses in the interior. Exports are restricted by Likin exactions. 

(r.) to (u.). • « * * » 

(v.) No missionary statistics are available here for the province; but in the northern 
prefectures the Boman Catholic Mission, the Church of England Mission, and the Dublin 
University Mission are represented. 

The Roman Catholic Mission dates back over 200 years, and until recently mainly 
operated in the Fn-an district. Since the issue of the Imperial Edict granting priests official 
status they have obtained many thousands of converts, and the mission is becoming a power 
in the land. 

The Dublin University Mission confines its operations tq four districts in the Fu-ning 
prefecture, with head-quarters in the city of Fu-ning r fu. It commenced work in 1875, and 
has now a hospital with some 90 beds, a school for women, a] girls and a boys boarding- 
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affiool, and a large dispensary in connexion with the hospital They have Native teachers, 
and places for worship, in most of the principal towns and villages, and have done, and aTe doing, 
excellent work. Eight Foreigners (male and female) reside at Fu-nihg, and there axe now 317 
baptised Christians and some 1,800 enrolled adherents under instruction, in addition to large 
numbers of inquirers. The mission is affiliated with the Church Missionary Society. 

The Church of England Mission is buBy in the Kien-ning prefecture, in the local Ning-t6 
district, and in the adjacent district of Lo-ytlan. In Ning-tA the mission commenced work 
in 18 66, and has now four Foreign female missionaries, 896 baptised Christians, and 941 
adherents; there are 20 churches and chapels, 20 hoys schools, four girls schools, and also 
a boarding-school for girls. This mission is under the superintendence of the Lo-ytlan mission, 
which began work in 1865, and which has now 928 baptised Christians and 848 adherents, 18 
churches, 15 day-schools, a boarding-school for boys and another for girls, a woman’s hospital, 
and a work for lepers. The latter work is under the Church Missionary Society, supported by the 
Mission to Lepers in India and the East, and consists in a home for the untainted children of 
lepers situated in the mission compound, where the children are drawn from a leper settlement 
outside the town and supported and kept isolated from leper contact. The mission supports 
about 40 of the worst cases in the lazaret, where also they have a church. These Native leper 
settlements are interesting. The one at Lo-yttan was started over too years ago, by a literary man 
named ChAnq (gg), who contracted the disease and removed out of the city. His descendants still 
live there, in five houses apart from the main building. Of these descendants, only one in five are 
lepers; hut the clean are unable to escape from the stigma attached to their family. The local 
Hsien keeps the settlement in repair, and donates S25 a month for the maintenance of the 
lepers, who eke out a living by begging on specified days. There is community in foodstufft 
received, but not in money. The Native Customs often collect subscriptions for the lepers. 
Fu-ning-fu fe said to have formerly been infested by lepers, and tradition says that, driven 
to desperation by their importunity, the people invited them all to a feast, and piling up 
brushwood round the building, set it on fire and roasted the inmates to death. There are now 
no lepers in that district. 

(to.) * . • * , 

(ax) The following list of the Viceroys of Fuhkien during the past 10 years may be 
recorded : — 

Pien Pao-ti (-kg®) 1888-1893 

Tan Chung-lin ($? ® 1893-1895 

Pien Pao-ch'Oan (§§ g J() 1895-1898 

HsO Ying-k’uei (g£ H §g) 1898- 

Of Fuhkien men who have attained distinction in other provinces or abroad, the following 
may he mentioned : — 

Shao Chi-ch‘£ng ($15 f| j®, a native of Foochow, now Provincial Treasurer of 
Kweichow. 

Lin Shao-nien (** $8 *). a Foochow man, the present Provincial Treasurer of 
Yunnan. 
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Kuo Ts&IG-hsin djS Jjf), a Foochow man, an acting Vice-President of the Board 
of Works. . 

HsO Ch&t-kan (ff 1 j| $£)> a Foochow man, acting Provincial Judge in Chehkiang 
provinca 

Chang BAng-chia (fg 3 §T |J), a Foochow man, now Literary Chancellor of Cheh- 
Mang. 

Wu Lu ( 13 ; a native of Ch‘tlan-chou-fu (& jfj $) holding the degree of 
chuang-yilan, Imperial Examiner in Yunnan. 

Lo F£ng-lu (g @5 gi), a native of Foochow, Ambassador to England. 

(y.) • » * * * 

(z.) Trade has gradually but surely declined during the last io years, and there is 
nothing in the present commercial condition of the province that offers hope for the future. 
Amongst so home-loving a people as the Chinese, there is probably no movement more 
indicative of the welfare or poverty of a province than the tide of emigration; and it is a 
regrettable fact that the number of men leaving FuhMen increases yearly. Were Likin abolished, 
exports encouraged, and the camphor industry and the mineral lodes developed, some return to 
prosperity would soon be observed; but the present outlook is gloomy. This port will un- 
doubtedly develop, as a Bhare of the general trade of the surrounding districts is bound to be 
diverted to steamers ; and it is also probable, if the plague proves ineradicable in the South, that 
future years will see tea shipped abroad direct from Santu. 

C. A. McALLUM, 

3rd Assistant, A. 

Custom House, 

Santuao, 3isf Decembtr 1901. 
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(a.) The decade which has passed since the last Report was written has been fruitful 
in events, and in its train many changes have taken place which have surprised the world in 
general. Twice has the Chinese Empire been at war — once officially, in 1895, when it was in 
conflict with Japan, and once in 1900, when, through the influence of the Boxers, it found 
itself at war, though unofficially, with all the Powers. The result of the war with Japan 
was that the island of Formosa was lost for ever to China; and the issue of the conflict with 
the Foreign Powers in Peking was that a further addition to the indemnity which China 
had already incurred was made. The burden which has to be borne, however, may be con- 
sidered insignificant to a country which has such inexhaustible resources as China possesses. 
If the resources of the country are properly developed, and the Revenue properly collected, 
there should be no difficulty whatever in meeting the indemnity which now confronts the 
Government. 

The loss of Formosa has reduced the number of cities of which the province of Fuhkien 
was formerly composed. Before the island was ceded there were 10 prefectures, two divisional 
prefectures, and 66 district cities; now there are nine prefectures, two divisional prefectures, 
and 62 district cities. Formosa, while Chinese territory, was at first ruled by a Taotai, who 
resided in the south of the island; subsequently, the importance of the place necessitated 
the presence of a high official on the spot, and the Governor of Fuhkien was transferred to 
the island, his title of Governor of Fuhkien being eventually changed to Governor of Formosa. 
Between the time that the value of the island was recognised and the time that the cession 
to Japan took place, Formosa had four Governors, two of whom were men of note and did 
good service— these were Liu Hing-ch'uan (gj gg $) and Shao Yu- lien fljfl fe Jg), both 
of whom have passed away. 

Attempts have been made to start a Cotton mill and a Flour mill in the province, 
but without success. A Cotton mill was tried in 1888, but succumbed four years later, and 
its shareholders lost their money. A similar fate overtook a Flour mill which was started 
in Hsing-hua, in 1898, under missionary auspices. 

A new Mint, for the coinage of 20, 10, and 5 cent pieces, was opened in 1900. It 
was supposed that the Mint was running on government account; but it was really a private 
concern which was countenanced by the government Eventually it was taken over by the 
government, and last year it turned out coins on official account. The 20, 10, and 5 cent 
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pieces which were coined on private account were not accepted as current coin locally, but 
were in good repute in Manchuria, to which part of the Empire they were shipped in large 
quantities. The Bilver pieces now turned out are said to be of better quality, and are 
accepted at their face value. In addition to the mintage of silver coins, 20, 10, and 5 cash 
copper pieces are also made. One-dollar notes have also been put into circulation, but they do 
not seem to be generally used. 

One of the saddest events to be recorded during the decade under review is the massacre 
which occurred at Hua-shan (l$f |J|), and usually known as the K.u-ch‘4ag massacre. This event, 
which occurred on the 1st August 1895, and which iB a black page in history, will be alluded to 
later on. 

A new Viceroy, named Hat) Yino-k'uei (gf Jj $$), a native of Canton, was appointed 
in 1898, aud is still in office. During the troubles which occurred up North in 1900 he 
maintained perfect order here, and, with two or three minor exceptions, he also preserved order 
throughout the province. 

Two noteworthy events in close connexion with the Foreign Customs have to be recorded : 
(1°) the establishment of the Imperial Post Office, and (2°) the transfer of the Native Custom 
Houses to the Commissioner of the Imperial Maritime Customs. The Imperial Post Office was 
opened here in February 1897, the principal office being at the Custom House on Nantai Island. 
In June 1899 a branch office was opened in the city, and since then branch offices have been 
opened in various places. Before long communication will he established throughout the 
province. In 1900 an office was opened in Hsing-hua; it has done feirly well, but has not 
yielded the results which were anticipated. The officials, generally, welcome our post offices, and 
the people are greatly in favour of them ; but to hold a place at all, we must be prepared to 
grant facilities for the transmission of money. As soon as we are in a position to grant money 
orders, we shall make giant strides, and we may then expect a prosperous future. The Chinese 
do not merely want letters forwarded — they want money transmitted too ; and when the I.P.O. 
cannot accommodate them, an appeal is made to the local letter hongs. The increase which has 
taken place in postal business will be seen by the following figures, which give the quantity of 
mail matter handled by the I.P.O. during the last four years : — 


1898 . 209,208 1900 295,030 

1899 247487 1901 ...... 391427 


An analysis of these figures will show an improvement of 87 per cent since 1898. 

Perhaps the greatest change which has taken place during the decade is that of the 
transfer of the Native Customs to Foreign control. He would have been a hold man who 10 
years ago would have predicted such a change — such a revolution, as it may justly be termed. 
The result will be watched with interest by all, but particularly with jealous eyes by those 
individuals whose vested interests have been touohed. The Imperial Government should be 
the richer by the change which has been made, and should be able to pay off the indemnity 
much earlier than would have been otherwise possible. 

The Japanese Government established a Vice-Consulate here in 1898, subsequently 
raising the office to a Consulate. • 
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In 1900 the French Government raised their Vice-Consulate, which was established many 
years ago, to a Consulate. 

Regular communication was opened with Santu in 1900, and with Hsing-hua during the 
present year — the credit for this enterprise being due to the Osaka Shosen Kaisha, a Japanese 
steamship company. 

(6.) There have been considerable changes in trade — if not in channels, at least in 
the supply and demand of merchandise. The total value of Imports, which in 1892 was 
Hk.Th. 5,842,000, rose gradually until it reached EbTU. 8,320,000 in 1900, and Hk.Th. 8,377,000 
in 1901. The total value of Exports was HkTis. 6,704,000 in 1892; this figure rose to 
Hk.Ttz, 8493,000 in 1899, hut fell to HkTtt 5,955,000 in the present year. 

The total value of the trade for the past 10 years is shown below 


Skm skm 

1892 12,662,150 1897 13.707,755 

1893 13,989,864 1898 r5, 885, 168 

1894 ..... 13,615,162 1899 17,539,847 

1895 ..... 14,106,714 1900 15,856,595 

1896 14,79640 6 1901 15,551,177 


Notwithstanding the higher figures shown at the end of the decade, the trade has greatly 
decreased, if the sterling value of the tael be taken into consideration. Whilst Imports have 
increased sufficiently to retrieve the loss on their tael value between the years 1892 and 1901, 
Exports, which practically show the same figures for the beginning of the decade as they do 
for the end of it, have in reality receded 25 per cent. The decline in the exportation of 
Tea and Brick Tea is alone sufficient to explain the discrepancy. 

During the decennial period the demand for Cotton Goods has varied a great deal. 
Some classes of Cottons have been in demand; others have fallen off. Indian Yam has been 
particularly in request, as has also Japanese Yam. Ab to the latter, 1 picul only was imported 
in 1892, whilst the importation in the last year of the decade reached 4,388 piculs. The greatest 
and moat notable decline in Cotton Goods is in T-Cloths, which, from 218,559 pieces in 1892, 
have shrank to 143,863 pieces in 1901, showing a loss of 34 per cent. The Natives now weave 
their own cloth out of the Cotton Yam which is imported, and bo do not require T-Cloths in 
large quantities. 

In Woollen Goods the decline is even more noticeable than in CottonB, and it is accounted 
for by the fact that Cotton Italians and Fancy Cottons have taken the place of Woollen Goods. 
Another reason assigned for the decrease is that people are more extravagant now, and prefer 
silk to wool. English Camlets show a loss of 62 per cent., and Bastings of 63 per cent. On the 
other hand. Blankets have increased 32 per cent. 

Foreign Flour, on account of its cheapness and its good quality, has been in great demand 
during the last 10 years, owing to the scarcity of Native Wheat ' Starting with an importation 
of 4,155 piculs in 1892, the quantity increased yearly until it reached 44,238 piculs in 1899 ; in 
1900 it was 21,580 piculs, and last year it reached 28,122 piouls. Though this latter quantity 
is 36 per cent under that for 1899, still it is a manifest gain on the first year of the decade. 

II 13 
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It has been interesting to watch the trade in Matches and the changes which have taken 
place in this item of our commerce. In 1892 there were 8,707 gross of European Matches 
imported ; but there the importation came to a standstill, no more having been passed through 
the Custom House Bince that year. Bryant and May’s Matches are still to be bought; but, as 
none pay Duty, it muBt he inferred either that they are brought in surreptitiously or else that 
the supply imported in 1892 has not yet been exhausted. The latter hypothesis is not very 
tenable, and the conclusion therefore that passengers bring them in must be allowed due weight. 
The "Tandstickor” Matches, which used to be met with everywhere, have wholly disappeared 
from the market, the Japanese Matches having supplanted them entirely. The progress which 
Japanese Matches have made during the last 10 years is quite phenomenal. The Matches are 
cheap and well made; hence they are entitled to the success which they undoubtedly have 
achieved. From 113486 gross in 1892, they increased yearly until they reached 236,964 gross 
in 1898, since which year they have been steadily declining, 1901 showing an importation of 
160, coo gross only. The locally-made Matches now enter into competition with the Japanese, 
and, being cheap, are preferred to or are passed off as the latter. The future will show more 
clearly than is at present apparent which article will oust the other from the market 

Kerosene Oil has been in great request by the Natives, and the consumption is enormous; 
but the market threatens to be overstocked in this line, and if it is, a promising trade will be 
ruined. The Native much prefers Kerosene Oil to his own, both on account of its cheapness 
and by reason of the increased illuminating power obtained from it The American Oil has 
made progress; but not in any way equal to that made by the Bussian OiL American Oil, 
which in 1892 showed an. importation of 42,740 gallons, increased to 514,300 gallons in 
1893 — this certainly was fair progress; but the Bussian Oil in the same period rose from 
213,050 to 1,147,500 gallons. In 1895 Langkat Oil appeared for the first time. Last year 
brought us not only American and Bussian Oil, but Borneo and Japanese Oil too. The Japanese 
was not a success, so far as I can gather. It is difficult to say now what Oil is palmed off 
on the Native. A mixture appears to be made up for him, so that he may be mulcted in as 
high a figure as possible for as spurious an article as can be made up for his use. In six years 
out of the decade the Bussian Oil has exceeded 1,000,000 gallons a year, and in three out 
of the remaining four years it has exceeded 500,000 gallons yearly. 

Turning to Metals, I find that Old Iron and Tin have increased, but that Iron Sheets and 
Plates have not been in demand. The importation of Steel has been very irregular, rising 
from 278 piculs in 1895 to 10,000 piculs in 1899; the latter high figures have not, however, 
been maintained, the importation for 1900 being 3,770 piculs, and for 1901 977 piculs only. 
Lead in Pigs has seriously declined, owing to the shrinkage in the export of Tea — moreover, 
the price has become much enhanced, in consequence of exchange having fallen to a low 
figure; a comparison of the importation of 1892 with that of 1901 shows a loss of 35 per cent. 

The Export trade has been in a fairly flourishing conditiqn during the last 10 years, with 
the exception of the year 1901, when there was a decline in the total value of goods sent away. 
The chief staple. Tea, has fallen off considerably; but that was to be expected, owing to the 
formidable competition set up by India and Ceylon and to the low price ruling in England 
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for Foochow Teas. The following table shows the export of Black and Brick Tea for the 
last^ 10 years: — 


Yiab. 


Black Tea. 


Brick Tea. 


Ysab. 


Black Tea. 


Brick Tea. 


1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 


Piculs. 
• 361,052 
407,393 
394,517 
353,892 
313,682 


Piculs. 

79,900 

81418 

85,070 

103,945 

98,373 


1897. 

1898. 

1899- 

1900. 

i9or. 


Piculs. 

258,848 

269,324 

306,842 

285,268 

252,747 


Piculs. 

57,«>3 

35,962 

43,956 

34,829 

34,844 


It might have been thought that the leaf no longer good enough to command a m ar ket 
would be converted into Brick Tea; but such, however, has evidently not been the case, as 
the demand for Brick Tea has been very small compared with what it was at one time — in fact, 
the export is 56 per cent, less than it was 10 years ago. The growing disfavour with which 
Foochow Teas are now viewed, and the lessened demand which is now apparent for Brick 
Tea, threatens to exercise a serious effect on the future prosperity of the port. Brick' Tea 
evidently has not the flavour which it once had, as Tea is brought in from Ceylon to give 
body to the Bricks destined for Bussia, the general complaint being that the local leaf has 
no strength in it. The Natives who have Tea plantations are now seriously considering the 
question of turning their land to other account, as they cannot afford any longer to grow an 
article which has ceased to yield them a good return. 

The trade in Olives and Oranges has been very flourishing, the former having increased in 
value from EkEte. 24,900 to EkEts. 51,200, and the latter from EkEh. 23,500 to EkEts. 79,900. 
The exportation of these two items has, however, been hampered on two or three occasions by 
the imposition of quarantine rules against the port. When the introduction of Fresh Fruit 
into Shanghai and other ports is prohibited, serious losses are incurred by the Natives here. 
The export of Feathers has increased 66 per cent. ; and Paper Umbrellas have risen in value 
from Hk.Tts 1,500 to Ek.Tbs. 23,000. The appreciation shown for (Foreign) Potatoes grown here 
will be readily seen when I state that the value has risen in 10 years from EkEts 6,800 to 
EkEts 35,000. Locally-made Matches were exported for the first time in 1900 — their value 
in that year was EkEts 12,000, but is now EkEts 44,000. The number of Poles exported 
in 1901 was, in round figures, only 8,000 in excess of the quantity shipped during the first 
year of the decade, and yet there was a difference of EkEts 238,000 in value ; this fact will 
go to show how enormously timber has increased in value. The wholesale depletion of forests 
near at hand has enhanced the cost of Poles to the extent of 95 per cent.— nay, some of the 
timber merchants tell me that wood has risen more than 100 per cent, in price. Planks for 
Kerosene Oil Cases have been in good demand, having risen in value from EkEts 14,000 in 
1899 (the year the trade was started) to EkEts 34,000 in the present year. , The wood is sawn 
up into the requisite sizes at the steam saw mills on the other side of the river, and is then 
shipped to Langkat, where the pieces are readily put together, the Cases being used for OH 
which is shipped from Langkat to China. 
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(c.) The Bevenue for the first three years of the decennial period was very good; but 
since 1894 there has been steady retrogression, the last year showing a decline of 38 per cent 
as compared with 1892. Whilst there has been a downward tendency as affecting Exports, 
there has been an increase in the Revenue from general Imports. In Opinm, 1901 shows a 
loss of 48 per cent, if the Duty received during that year be set by the side of that shown 
in the first year of the decade. 

The total Revenue collected during the last 10 years is given hereunder : — 


EkTtz HkTh. 

1892 ...... 1,686,788 1897 1,292,792 

1893 r, 767,852 1898 1,308,276 

1894. .... .1,681,903 1899 1,463,611 

1895 1,526456 1900 ..... 1,188,340 

1896 . . . . . . 1457,864 1901 1.040,091 

The Opium Duties collected in the first and last year of the decade were as follows :— 

1892 577.914 

1901 297,282 

The following figures, which will doubtless be of. interest, show the Duties on Tea during 
the last 10 years : — 

HkTh. Ek-Th. 

1892 949,672 1897 ...... 681,273 

1893 1,064,350 1898 694.849 

1894 1,036,782 1899 ...... 789.89 1 

1895 946,849 1900 654,537 

1896 843,164 1901 495416 


An analysis of these figures will reveal the feet that the Tea revenue for 1901 was 47 per 
cent, less than in 1892, and 53 per cent, under that of 1893 — a record year. In dealing, 
however, with the Revenue accruing from Tea, it muBt be remembered that a certain portion 
of the Duties on Tea are. now collected by Santu, so that the loss shown in the Export table 
is in part made up by an increase in the Revenue at Santu and now shown in the Returns of 
that port Santu was opened in 1899, in which year it collected Ek.Tl a 3,959 on Tea; the 
following year the collection on Tea was HkTU. 73,152, and this last year it has reached 
m-.Tfe 136,819. 

(e£.) The most noteworthy feature in the Opium trade during the past io years is the 
great falling off in the importation of the Foreign drug. This may, in a measure, be accounted 
for by the importation of Native drug and by the increased production of the locally-grown 
Opium ; but the diminution cannot altogether be attributable to these causes. If the importa- 
tion of Foreign drug be added to that of the Native drug imported, there is still a deficiency of 
over 1,500 piculs. It may be that there are less smokers than there were at one time; but the 
population 18 ever on the increase, and, such being the case, there must be new smokers to take 
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the place of those who die or who give up the Opium habit. It is supposed that Opium finds its 
way inland from Singapore, being landed at various points on the coast and thence conveyed 
inland by road. It may be also that Opium comes up from Hongkong in the same way. Indian 
Opium has certainly gone out of favour during the last few years. A man smoking Foreign 
drug would at one time perfume the whole room, whilst now there is little or no aroma per- 
ceptible, showing that adulteration takes place at some point or another and that a great 
change has come over the quality of Foreign Opinm. 

The area of land under poppy cultivation has increased enormously; but the drug 
produced has not proved to be so remunerative as speculators anticipated it would be, owing 
to .the quality not being equal to that imported from the North. The latest quotations are, 
approximately: Foochow drug, S360 per picul; Szechwan, $560; and Yunnan, $620. A small 
quantity of Kiangsi Opium was imported four or five years ago ; but the experiment appears to 
have been a failure, as the importation has not been repeated. 

As to the preference for one kind of Opium over another, it seems to depend upon the 
per-centage of pure drug which each kind of Opium contains, and which, as nearly as possible, is 
as follows: Persian, 83 per cent. ; Malwa, 75 per cent; Patna, 60 per cent.; and Benares, only 
55 per cent — bnt the last-named variety is, strange to say, the most expensive. A large increase 
in Persian Opium took place during the years 1896, 1897, and 1898, owing to the predilection 
which the natives of Formosa had for that class of drug. When the Japanese took possession of 
the island they prohibited the importation of Opium, and hence the drug had to be smuggled in 
in Native craft The price went up so much that every possible dodge was resorted to to supply 
the demand which was created. 

The rise in exchange has enhanced the price of Foreign Opium to such an extent as to 
place the drug beyond the reach of many. As nearly all the Opium now imported into Foochow 
is bought by Native dealers on commission, it is probable that the demand and supply balance 
each other. The market is never overstocked, and, consequently, prices are never enhanced 
by any sudden call for a particular kind of drug. From 5,256 piculs in 1892, Foreign drug has 
declined to 2,702 piculs in the present year, showing a loss in 10 years of over 48 per cent 

(e.) The state of the money market shows only such change as is due to the decrease in 
the Tea trade and the general rate of exchange which controls its operations. 

The introduction of Foreign goods and of Foreign influence generally have had the effect 
here, as at other ports, of sending up the cost of labour and of increasing the price of even those 
necessities of life the origin of which is entirely Chinese. In 1892 a dollar purchased a quantity 
of Native produce which cannot now be obtained for a dollar and a half, or perhaps more. A 
decrease in the purchasing power of the dollar amounting to 45 or jo per cent, without a 
corresponding increase in the value of the principal product — Tea, — must be a serious matter 
to those who are dependent on Tea for a livelihood. As far as the Foreigner is concerned, entire 
dependence is placed on Tea, and when Tea fails there is nothing left to rely upon. 

Exchange has fallen during the decade about 30 per cent., which has, of course, increased 
the cost of all articles of Foreign origin by more than that per-centage. Though the rate of 
exchange has improved slightly since 1898, there has been no reduction in the prices of stores; 
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indeed, the prices have increased 20 per cent, since that year, end several firms in Shanghai have 
raised their prices 10 per cent on account of the introduction of an effective 5 per cent Duty 
on everything. The number of Foreign troops operating in the North in 1900-01 caused a 
further rise in prices, and the troops still remaining in China prevent any reduction being made. 

The value of the Haikwan tael in aterling (as obtained from the Hongkong and Shanghai 
Bank) and in copper cash (as given by one of the chief Native banks), daring each year of the 
decade, was as follows : — 


I Aooa. MVU. 

41. 4i& 3». ili 31. 2|ri 3». 

1,700 cash, i, 800 cash. 1,500 cash. 1,600 cash 


3 *. a|ri 3 ». d. 3j. 3{jd 3J. oi 
,500 cash. 1,600 cash. 1,800 cash. 1,700 cash. 


21. ni. u. n|d. 3>. 1 i. 3*. od. 

1,500 cash. 1,600 cash. 1,600 cash. 1,600 cash. 


Treasure in Gold Bullion has passed through the Customs in such small quantity as 
to merit little or no notice; Silver in Sycee and Dollars shows a total import value of 
Hk.Tte. 13,587,000, whilst the export was valued at SkSU. 19428,000. These figures cannot 
be relied on as absolutely correct, as Treasure is constantly being carried by Natives in their 
personal baggage. 

(/.) The following table shows the balance of trade for the last 10 years : — 


From the above table it will be seen that the only year in which the value of Imports exceeded 
that of Exports was the last year of the decade ; in most of the other years the value of Exports 
has exceeded that of ImportB by 3 or 4 million taels. 

(g.) The population of Foochow and the surrounding country has largely increased 
during the last few years. The number of Cantonese has diminished, but natives of Amoy have 
arrived in large numbers ; the latter are not considered a desirable addition to the population. 
A large influx of Japanese subjects may be noted — many of these take up their abode entirely 
with the Natives. 
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In character and occupation there is little calling for remark respecting the people of 
this province; but it may be mentioned, as a distinct departure from old traditions, that 
emigration has lately taken place from this port to both Borneo and Madagascar. Hitherto, 
the natives of this place have objected to leaving for Foreign parts; but that objection has 
evidently been overruled temporarily, and may be dissipated entirely, if emigrants are treated 
well and the families left behind properly provided for. A colony of Chinese, principally 
Methodists, was started in Sarawak in 1900, the emigrants to that place being drawn chiefly 
from the Ku-t‘ien (•£ gj) and Min-ch'ing jg) districts. Lately a good many emigrants 
have been leaving for Borneo, the terms offered to them being, I understand, most liberal, 
encouragement being given to families to settle there permanently. 

The Foreign population registered at the various Consulates has increased during the 
decade from 351 to 643. Families are more numerous; missionaries form an important per- 
centage of the increase; and the number of Japanese residents has been rapidly getting 
larger since 1898. Some natives of Formosa registering at the Japanese Consulate as Japanese 
subjects have also come in to swell the general total. 

The number of Foreign firms remains nearly the same as it was in 1892 ; but the general 
impression is that the firms are far from being as prosperous as they were in former times. 
Foreign banking establishments have decreased from four to two. 

The collapse of the tea trade has curtailed the profits of all, and facilities of communica- 
tion, while a great advantage in themselves, have brought about the usual effect of withdrawing 
part of the trade from wholesale dealers to the hands of the actual retailers, who are satisfied 
with small profits on small ventures. The result is that a good part of the wholesale trade 
once Foreign has now passed to Native dealers, thus considerably reducing the earnings of 
the former. Not only has the volume of trade decreased, but only a small per-eentage of 
what is left goe3 to the Foreign firms. The development of the Chinese side of the trade is 
so perfectly natural that no artificial device can be thought of to safeguard the other party. 
It is only to be hoped that new openings will be found for Occidental capital and energy. 
Mining might, perhaps, be one of these, as, although very little is known regarding the mineral 
wealth of the province, various localities are believed to contain valuable mines. A cordial 
entente between European and Chinese interests would certainly bring profit to all. 

No perceptible change has taken place amongst the Native population.- Are the people 
less or more numerous than 10 years ago? The chances are that, even with epidemics of 
plague, etc, which have lately reduced the population, its total number has not appreciably 
decreased — as has been already noted, there is hardly any emigration from this part of the 
Fuhkien province. From the appearance of many amongst the working class and country- 
people, the race of men here is strong and vigorous, and it is greatly to be deplored that 
during the period under review no attempt has been made at some municipal organisation to 
improve the city and the sanitation of all Chinese quarters. As it is, it seems a wonder that 
people can live in such deleterious surroundings as are apparent in the Native bouses in Foochow. 
One point will always tell, however, in favour of the Native, and that is — he lives an open-air life. 
Even in the coldest weather the shops are wide open, and therefore there is always a current 
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of fresh air permeating them. In the West shops are closed altogether, and hot stores are 
placed everywhere, to consume all the oxygen in the air, and thus leave a vitiated atmosphere 
behind, which has a deleterious effect on those who have to breathe it. 

(h.) It cannot be said that any improvements have been made in bunds, roads, or 
street-lighting. Doubtless such improvements will come as soon as the province possesses 
some energetic officials and is in a financial position to incur the expense. The roads which 
we have in Foochow (Nantai) were made by Foreigners, and are improved and maintained 
by Foreign funds. 

One much-needed concession has been made by the Chinese authorities, and that is, they 
have organised a police force and placed it under the Foreign Consuls — order, therefore, is 
well maintained at all times. In addition to the regular police force to maintain order, a 
patrol is sent out from time to time, with power to arrest any disorderly characters who may 
be found at large. 

It is said that the authorities contemplate making a road to Pagoda Anchorage; but 
this improvement is in nubibus for the moment 

(t.) The outer bar has, during the period under review, extended to the westward as 
well as to the eastward; nevertheless, the actual channel, as marked by the fairway buoys, 
has slightly improved. 

The sandbank south of Sharp Peak Island has extended, as, indeed, is the case with all 
the sandbanks and mudbanks between Pagoda Anchorage and the sea. In Pagoda Anchorage 
itself a sandbank has formed in mid-river, almost abreast of the Custom House. This bank 
measures, at present, about <5 cables in length and about 3 cables in width at its broadest end. 
Ships of large size used to anchor there less than 20 years ago. 

From Pagoda Anchorage to Nantai (Foochow city) the river has steadily shoaled, caused 
mainly by some stone-laden junks which were sunk some years ago, half-way between Pagoda 
and Nantai, to keep hostile men-of-war away from the city. Sanction has at last been given 
to remove this barrier, and it is to be hoped that before long the junks will have been raised 
or blown up. It will remain to be seen what effect the removal of this obstruction will have 
upon the river. 

(j.) The following new aids to navigation have been added during the decade : — 

A red nun buoy, 6 feet in diameter, was placed in position on the 1st July 1899, 
to mark the southern edge of a bank extending to the southward of Sharp 
Peak Island. This buoy fe now known as Peak Shoal Buoy. 

A beacon, called Rocky Point Beacon, was erected close to Rocky Point, in the 
Min River, on the 23rd October 1899, to mark the rocky edge extending from 
the above rock. 

A spar buoy was placed in position on the 4th January 1961, to mark the rock on 
which the s.s. Hsinfung struck as she was entering the port on her first trip 
down from Shanghai. The buoy is known as the Hsinfung Buoy. 
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(&.) An excessive quantity of rain Ml during the month of Jane 1893, causing an 
inundation of the plains around Foochow, but happily, however, not destroying the paddy 
plantations. A severe thunderstorm burst over Foochow, accompanied by a deluge of run, 
during the same month, the lightning entering several houses and causing the death of six 
persona. 

An incipient rebellion was started in T6-hua (fg -ft) early in August 1892, but was 
suppressed by General Sun K'ai-hua (55 fg §), who returned in triumph on the 34th August. 
The trouble was due to a dispute between the collector of the salt revenue and the people. 
The projector of the rebellion, one named Ch“&n Kuno (g §£), was captured, and, with most 
of hia nearest relatives, was condemned to death. 

The unusual occurrence of a heavy snowstorm on the 16th January 1893 has to be 
recorded, the snow varying from 3 to 6 inches in depth. 

On the night of the 2nd September 1893 a fire raged in the city, destroying about 
1,000 houses and causing the death of 40 people. 

On the morning of the 1st August 1895 an armed mob, numbering about 100 members of 
a sect called 2 Vot-Sui (M ), known as the Vegetarians, but really belonging to the Pa-kua-hui 
(A # ft). or “Eight Diagrams Society,” entered the premises of the English Church Mission 
at Hua-shan ($ |ll); a summer resort in the vicinity of Ku-t‘ien (■£ 0)— locally pronounced 
Ku-ch'Sng, — and brutally murdered 1 1 British subjects, eight of whom were defenceless women 
and two were children of tender years. The remains of the victims were collected together and 
brought down to Foochow for burial on the 6th August On the 13 th of that month a 
commission of inquiry, under Native military escort, left for Ku-t'ien to investigate the case. 
The commission consisted of the British Consul (Mr. Mansfield), the United States Consul 
(Colonel Hixson), the British Vice-Consul (Mr. E. L. B. Allen), and Lieutenant Evans of the 
United States vessel Detroit The result of the inquiry was that 25 of the actual murderers were 
convicted and summarily executed, whilst others who participated in the attaok were sentenced 
to various terms of imprisonment or banishment. 

On the i8th September 1895 His Excellency Ch'ino YO (Jg fg), Tartar General, died, 
being succeeded in April 1896 by Hia Excellency YO Lu (fg jg). 

On the 17th October 1895 a 70-ton gun burst at the Kimpai Forts, by which five men 
were killed and 16 seriously wounded, two of the latter subsequently dying in hospital. 

On the 10th December 1896 the Temple of the Queen of Heaven (j£ Jg- g) at Kuan-t'ou 
(jg gj) ( ft large village situated on the north bank of the Biver Min, and about 1 1 miles below the 
lower limits of the port, was destroyed by fire, 400 people perishing in the flames. The temple, 
it seems, had been used as a barrack for some 30 soldiers, who had stored a couple of kegs of 
gunpowder underneath the stage. While a play was in progress someone incautiously threw a 
light amongst the straw and ddbris beneath the stage; flames started out at once, and before 
long the stage was blown up. The audience made a rush for the doors, which, opening inwards, 
barred all escape. About 200 escaped through the windows, but the rest were burnt to death. 

On the 4th October 1897 the bjs. Namoa was wrecked on a rock off Cow’s Horn Point, at 
the northern end of the Haitan Straits. 
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Typhoons were prevalent throughout the month of August 1898; but the Nantai Settle- 
ment was, fortunately, outside their range, and only suffered from violent and heavy rains. 

The Kaiser, the flagship of the German Vice-Admiral, came in on the 10th November 
1898, and left three days later for Santu en route to Shanghai She had the misfortune, 
however, to strike on a pinnacle rock in Samsha Bay on the 15 th November, during a gale, 
and was so seriously damaged that she had to run to Hongkong for repairs. 

A violent typhoon was experienced in Foochow on the night of the 5th August 1899, 
great destruction being done by the wind. Scarcely a house escaped damage in Nantai, and 
the hill station at Kuliang, being exposed to the full force of the wind, suffered still more, only 
a dozen houses out of about 80 remaining intact — the church, whioh had just been completed, 
being entirely destroyed. The shipping also suffered considerably, four steam-launches and a 
number of junkB being wrecked and several lives lost. 

The 28th June 1900 witnessed an explosion at the White Fort, near Sharp Peak, which 
resulted in the death of 27 men and the wounding of 15 more. It appears that preparations 
were ordered to be made to lay torpedoes down in the river, whereupon an inspection was made 
of stores in stock. Owing to the impossibility of opening one torpedo, a hammer was brought 
into requisition, and the result was disastrous. Not only were numerous lives lost, as narrated 
above, but the whole place was completely wrecked. It was, perhaps, a fortunate circumstance, 
so far as Foreigners were concerned — had torpedoes been successfully laid down complications 
might have supervened, and much misunderstanding might also have resulted therefrom. 

Heavy rains, both here and up country, on the 29th June 1900 caused the most disastrous 
flood which has been known for the last 50 years, Numerous boats, both large and small, were 
torn from their anchorages and hurled with appalling force against the Long Bridge, the con- 
cussion causing them to break up into match-wood and throwing the occupants into the water. 
The water flowed over both bridges, completely washing away all the houses in the immediate 
vicinity and drowning many of the people. One of the piers of the Short Bridge and 
two piers of the Long Bridge were destroyed, severing the land communication with the city 
completely. The Foreign community subscribed a sum of money for the relief of the sufferers, 
and appointed a committee to administer it The officials are not known to have contributed 
any money ; but the public granaries were opened and rice was freely distributed. 

A Native junk arrived at Pagoda Anchorage on the 2fith April 1901 having on board 
18 Foreigners — passengers who had been taken off the P. & O. as. Sobraon then lying stranded 
on Tung-yung Island Off §§ g,). The same junk brought the mails also. The mails and 
passengers were sent on to Hongkong by the first steamer. The Sobraon remained on the rocks 
until August, when she broke up during a typhoon and went to pieces. As much as could be 
salved was brought into Foochow; the remainder of the wreck sank in deep water. 

On the 26th July a fire broke out in a Chinese shop in Nantai, and, spreading immediately, 
completely destroyed 10 Foreign hongs and a large number of Chinese houses. Several junks 
in the harbour were also burnt. 

The plague was very prevalent throughout the summer months of the year, the mortality 
reaching, it is said, 800 a day. The population is, however, so large that a loss of 800 a day 
seems really quite infinitesimal 
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(l) Two noteworthy events have to be recorded, and these refer to the visits of two high 
personages to the port. On the 28th April 1898 B.R.H. Prince Hmrev of Prussia arrived at 
Matsu in the German cruiser Qtfion. He was met there by the German Consul, who brought 
him as far as Pagoda Anchorage in the Fuhsing, the Customs buoy-tender. Thence be proceeded 
to the Settlement in a launch, rem ainin g until the following day, when he took his departure 
in a house-boat towed by a launch and escorted to Sharp Peak by the Fuhsing. At Sharp Peak 
the Prince rejoined the Oefion, whioh had in the interim come in from Matsu. 

On the 4th March 1900 H.R.H. Prince Waldkmar of Denmark arrived at Pagoda 
Anchorage in the Danish cruiser Valkyrien, He stayed with the Russian Consul at Nantai, 
receiving a visit from the Viceroy on the 5th and returning it on the following day. The Prince 
left on the 7th March for Shanghai. 

(m.) No one, so far as I can gather, has graduated chuang-yHan, pang-yen, or Van-hua 
during the decade. The last man who attained to eminence in the literary world here was 
Wu Lu (J§ §), and he graduated ehuang-yHan in 1890. The aim at one time amongst young 
men was to become hsiu-tefai, and then to push on as fsst as possible, so as to obtain further 
literary honours. Now, however, a growing interest is being evinced in Western studies, and 
many youths manifest an intense desire to learn English, viewing a knowledge of their mother 
tongue as a matter of minor importance altogether. 

(n.) There has been no special literary movement in the province during the last few 
years, nor have any donations been given or bequests been left for literary purposes. The 
officials, however, encourage literary talent by holding periodical examinations and by giving 
prizes for the best essays. The last Maritime Prefect is said to have Bpent much money in 
this way. 

Both the Anglo-Chinese College at Nantai and the Foochow College in the city have 
done much in the way of educating Natives both in English and in Chinese, particular pains 
having been taken to teach the scholars English. I have come across several young men who 
seemed to possess a fair knowledge of English, but who could not stand an examination in their 
own language. Moreover, many who can read and write English do not know the meaning of 
what they read. 

In the year 1898 two of the local gentry established a school called the Tung W&i 
Shu-yflan (Jfc % ft Bs). “ a temple called the Fan-kung-tz‘& (jg; & jfg), on Wu-shih-shan 
(A 5 HI)- The master is a Japanese, and the pupils are said to number 100. 

In addition to the Anglo-Chinese and the Foochow Colleges, there are several schools 
kept by Natives, who teach or who make a pretence of teaching English. 

(0.) The number of cha-jfn allowed to the province is 103, and the number of hdu-te'ai 
1,340. When special examinations are allowed in years of grace, then two hsiu-Wai in addition 
to the ordinary number are allowed to pass. 

The population of the Foochow city is said to be 143,000, and that of Nantai 143,500. If 
the Min (SJ) and the Hon (f|) districts, with the villages adjacent to the '-city, be taken together, 
the population will be found to exceed 1,000,000. 
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Some authorities state that 14 per cent of the people cannot read or write; others Btate 
that 50 per cent can' read and write, and 45 per cent can read but cannot write. I should say 
that not more than 40 per cent of the male population throughout the province can read. 

There is no educational institution for females, and the time is yet distant when such 
an innovation will be witnessed; it is stated, nevertheless, that many females are privately 
taught to read and write. Missionary ladies sue taking great interest, however, in the education 
of Native women, and several schools exist where young girls are taught to read and write and 
are drilled in calisthenics. 

(p.) Fuhkien is essentially a mountainous province; but though to the eye mo un t ains 
appear to be everywhere around, there are also beautiful fertile plains, on which are grown rice, 
wheat, and sweet potatoes. The Hsien-yu (}| 1 ) JH) district, which comes under the prefecture 
of Hsing-hua (fj ft), produces a good deal of sugar; but both flour imported from America 
and sugar imported from Hongkong can, I am told, compete with the local productions in 
this line. 

The principal natural products of the Fuhkien province are tea, rioe, and timber, and the 
principal industry is the manufacture of paper. Tea is, of course, the staple product; but 
the demand declines year by year, and the people will soon haye to plant something else to 
miim their labour remunerative. The tea which is now sent to the market does not come up to 
the quality which was once to be had ; and from a merchant who supplies Spun with a particular 
kind of tea, I leam that he cannot procure the qualify of tea whioh he once exported. Rice, 
which at one time almost sufficed for local needs, now has to be imported from both Saigon and 
Wuhu. ' , ~~7 , 

The country around Foochow produces (Foreign) potatoes in enormous quantities, both 
the Hongkong and the Singapore markets being supplied by this pork Thirty-five years ago it 
was not possible to buy a potato here, and Foreigners had to import potatoes for their table 
from either Macao or Swatow. 

The absence of good roads renders the use of carts impracticable, so merchandise is 
carried by coolies on land, and by boats when water conveyance can be resorted to. The 
boats which bring down tea from the country are of a peculiar shape, having to carry heavy 
cargoes on a small draught of water. The man who steers each boat is perched up on a 
platform 6 or 8 feet above the deck, and dexterously manipulates a long oar which projects 
from the stem, the oar being so nicely balanced, with a heavy stone lashed to its handle, that 
it can he made to deflect from one side to the other with the greatest ease. Expert steering is 
required, as several rapids have to be encountered before smooth water is reached. 

Foochow is particularly noted for one industry, and that is the manufacture of lacquer- 
ware. In this respect it holds a unique place, as there is no lacquer anywhere else which 
can approach it in beauty. The receipt for making it is said to have come originally from 
Japan ; but no such lacquer is found in that country. The secret is well kept, and the man 
who has it does not seem anxious to realise the large amount ' which would be forthcoming 
if he would reveal his knowledge and turn himself into a limited company.' Each layer of 
lacquer which is put on to the wood is allowed six weeks or two months in which to dry, so 








that.aa, article ordered to he made cannot be supplied- undea from three to six months. Each 
article is. kept underground until ready, as the lacquer dries best in a damp rather than in 
a dry atmosphere. . 

fagennify has now discovered that it is practicable to lacquer on silk. Moulds are made 
on which silk is stretched, and the silk is then lacquered over. When the lacquer is dry, the 
mould is broken, and an article left which is beautiful in appearance and surprisingly light. 
People who visit Foochow should hot fell to take away with them specimens of this lacquer. 

Opium may now be said to be one of the products of the province, though not yet 
grown in sufficient quantity to form an article of export. Poppy fields may now be seen 
everywhere, the restriction against the cultivation of the flower being evidently a dead letter, 
so far as this province is concerned. Whilst not imputing to the Native any blame for growing 
what yields him the best return, it is, at the same time, sad to see land devoted, in such 
a populous province as this, to mi article which is a luxury rather than a necessity. 

I must not omit to mention that the Hsing-hua prefecture is noted for its velvets and its 
grasscloth, and that it has an inexhaustible supply of salk Iychees and lung-ngans are grown 
in large quantities there, and red seaweed also formB one of its products. 

(?•) Tbs junk trade is very large and, apparently, very prosperous The junks which 
trade between this port and Tientsin, Shantung, and Newchwang are styled pei-po (ft 80 . 
There are about 40 of this class of junk, their cargoes inwards consisting of fruit, beans and 
bean cake, shrimp sauce, samshu, melon scads, red and black dates, vermicelli, skins, and 
felt; the cargoes carried away are poles, planks, paper, bamboo shoots, tea, and joss Bricks. 
The cost of building a junk of the class named varies from §10,000 to 830,000. 

The junkB which run to Hsing-hua are called kai-yen ch'uan (ff$ §g They carry 
away firewood, paper, bamboo shoots, buckets, tubs, and tea, and they bring back Balt. There are 
about 30 employed in this trade, and they cost from 85,000 to 816,000 each. 

The junks trading to Formosa are styled Taiwan ch'uan (g if jg), and are said to 
number 70. Their imports consist of sugar, camphor-wood, coal, cow hides, deer skinB, and 
medicines, and they carry away poles, planks, paper, bamboo shoots, and firewood. The value of 
each junk is about $20,000. 

The trade between Foochow and Hsing-hua, Wenchow, and Ningpo is carried on in junks 
called wu-isfao (§ |f). These bring in salt fish, and carry away poles, firewood, and paper; 
and their value is from $5,000 to $10,000. 

There is another class of boat trading to Ningpo and Wenchow, called the pai-ti ch'mn 
(6 W. M)' account of their having a white bottom. They bring in salt fish and sea blubber, 
and carry away planks, paper, and firewood. 

There is also a class of junk called the pei-ehang ch'uan (ft f§), trading to Shanghai 
and Chefoo ; these numbar about 60. Others bearing also the same name run to Tai-chou 
and Ningpo. They bring in rice, wheat, beans, raw cotton, and cotton cloth, and cost from 
$10,000 to $20,000 each. 
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The papers which & junk carries are a register (®K JK) and a port clearance, and when Bhe 
passes Mingan, bound inwards, she is famished with a manifest (JSf |J J$t)i outwardB, she is 
provided with a cargo certificate (ft Jg). At one time junks bound outwards did not carry 
cargo certificates ; but since the transfer of the Native Customs each junk has been provided with 
a cargo certificate for presentation at the port of discharge. 

The crew of a junk consists of about 10 men for a small junk and 30 for a large one. It 
is hard to say what capital iB represented by each junk j but the profit on successful voyages 
is about 30 per cent No insurance against loss can be effected ; but the authorities protect— or 
are supposed to protect — the boats from pirates, a special tax, known as the Huskaiuj-chHam 
(gjj ® #j)> being levied for the maintenance of gun-boats. I am told that few gun-boats 
now exist and that the junks have to rely upon themselves for their own protection— that 
is, three or four sail at the same time and keep together as much as possible on the voyage. 

No junk can be built without special authority and without the payment of a heavy 
fee, nor can a junk be repaired without a fee. Small junks are registered at the Magistrate s ; 
large junks are furnished with papers by the % Native Customs. The license for a Ningpo 
junk costs $150; the bond, another 880 ; and sundry fees (ft &), $150; making a total of 8380. 
A smaller-sized boat would have to pay about 8260. . - 

Amongst Native shipping must he classed steam-launches owned by Natives. Of these 
there are is plying on the river, and judging from the crowded state of their decks, they must 
be doing a fair business. 

During the reign of CiTien Lung (ft E) ao damaged junk could be repaired without 
renewing its license. This rule, which involved a large outlay on the part of many junk-owners, 
was subsequently cancelled, no fresh license being now required to be taken for a vessel under 
repair. 

(,..) There are four large banks in Foochow, which have agencies in other provinces. 
Three of these have Shansi men as their proprietors, tha fourth bsnk being owned by natives 
of Che hkian g. They do a large exchange bnsiness, and are known as Hui Tui Chtt ®S § ft), 
as they grant bills of exchange on other places and remit funds on public account to Peking. 
When the Treasury is empty and Peking is demanding money, the above banks have to send 
money on, in anticipation, of its being refunded at a later date. 

The interest allowed on deposits is 4 per cent per annum ; but the interest charged on 
loans is from 12 to 18 per cent. A promissory note (ft jg) is given for a loan; and when the 
loan cannot be met at due date— usually four months,— then proper security, in the shspe of 
title deeds to property, is required. Instead of a cheque book being used when money is 
drawn out, as is the case with Foreign hanks, a pass book is used, the book being presented 
each time money is required and the amount recorded in it. 

There are more than 30 small banks (g ft), seven or eight of which are considered 
first class. 1 

Paper notes are issued by most of the banks, according to their financial standing, the 
larger banks issuing notes up to 8200,000 and the smaller up to 86,000. 
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Duties at the Native Customs are paid in silver; but extra taxes are invariably paid 
in paper. It must be stated, however, that paper money does not realise its face value, it 
bring always at a discount — a fact which must be detrimental to business transactions. 

(s.) There are 19 registered Native postal agencies doing business here, viz.: — 

W6n Pao Chtt (£ fg ft) ShSn Ch'ang Shtog m ® &) 

Bsieh Dai Ch'ang ft g) Hsieh Bring Ch'ang (fg ft 1 ) 


Ch8ng Dai Ch'ang (ft ft 1 ) Fu Hsing Jun (ft ft ft) 

Ch6ng Ta (IE *) Fu Bring K'ang (ft ft ft) 

Ch'ttan Dai Fu (& ft ft) Ch6ng Ho QE ffl) 

Ch'ien Ch'ang Jen (ft g -fc) Hu Wan Ch'ang (jS$ ft g) 

Dien Shun ft) Ho Fa Shun (•£ ft ft) 

Yung Ho Ytt CM Gfcftf&BJ) Ytt Hsing Ch'ang (ft ft g) 

Ch'ttan Ch'ang J6n (^ g fc) Ho Dai (fl ft) 

Fa Ch'ang Dai (ft g ft) 


The Win Pao Chtt is a semi-government business, and is managed by the agent of 
the China Merchants Steam Navigation Company. 

The Htieh Dai Ch'ang and Cheng Dai Ch'ang are agencies collecting letters for all 
inland places in the Fuhkien province. The men who make it their business to travel inland 
and deliver letters are not fixed employes of the letter hongs; they are all independent in 
respect of each other, and receive no fixed salary or remuneration, other than part of the 
prepaid postage and the delivery fee. There is, as a rule, no fixed time for despatching and 
receiving mails; letters for unimportant places have to wait Borne chance opportunity, or 
until there are sufficient letters to induce a courier to make the journey. 

The remainder of the hongs are the ordinary Lun Ch'uan Ham Chtt (ft ft fjf Jgj), 
“steamer letter offices”; they do little or no inland business, but simply collect and distribute 
letters sent and received through the Imperial Post Office under the "clubbed packages” 
privilege. They collect part postage on posting and part on delivery, and send clubbed packages 
to and from Shanghai, Tientsin, Ningpo, Peking, Hankow, Amoy, Swatow, and Canton. 

(t.) In my own Department there have been no noteworthy additions to staff, though 
there has been an increase in the volume of work, occasioned by the addition of the Imperial 
Post Office and of the Native Customs to ordinary Customs work. The opening of inland- 
waters places to traffic has also added very much to the work to be done. 

No important changes have been made in regulations; but new Quarantine Regulations 
were put into force last year, apparently for the first time, as no previous regulations affecting 
quarantine were to be found amongst the archives. 

(u.) There is nothing much to be said respecting any increase in the naval strength 
of the Government in this part of the Empire. Two torpedo-boat destroyers have been turned 
out by the Arsenal lately, but little or no progress has been made towards preparing them 
for sea. 
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Hie Arsenal at Pagoda Anchorage has proved a most expansive toy ; indeed, a toy 
-which the 'high officials do not like, and which they would gladly get rid of, if such ’a 'course 
were feasible. Several of : the henda have been discharged and a largB number of the Native 
workmen have had to Beek other employment, owing to the want of funds to carry on the 
establishment The Arsenal was at the outset under a special Commissioner; but was sub- 
sequently handed over to the Tartar General, who was charged with the supervision of the 
establishment in addition to his own duties. The first Commissioner was ShAn Pao-ch£n 
(Jit S }fi)> who was appointed to the post at the recommendation of Tso Tsung-t'ang 
(£ ni 3 £) when the latter was Viceroy of Fuhkiea and Chehkiang. “When Tartar General 
Tsf.NG Ch'i (f§ gt() was transferred to Moukden, in -1899, the Viceroy was charged temporarily 
with the duties of Commissioner. On the arrival of Tartar General Shan Lien (H |g), the 
successor of Ts£ng Ch'i, the Viceroy- was relieved of his burden ; but only temporarily. Shan 
Lien not only found that the Arsenal did not pay its way, hut that it drained him of funds; 
and he consequently bethought him that the establishment would thrive better in the Viceroy’s 
hands than in his own. He therefore obtained Imperial consent to re-transfer the Arsenal to 
the Viceroy. Shan Lien died on the 26th January 1901, and was succeeded by Chins Hsing 
CiR fi), who was transferred from the governorship of Hupeh, to be Tartar General here, 
and who took over the seals from the Viceroy (who had had charge of them mi interim) 
on the 24th April 1901. The opportunity now seamed to be favourable for the Viceroy to 
get rid of the Arsenal, and he was not slow to take it By a strategio move, or, rather, 
by a well-worded memorial, in which he descanted on the ability and activity of the new 
Tartar General, he obtained Imperial sanction to re-transfer the Arsenal, muoh to the annoyance 
of the Tartar General. 

The forts in the Kimpai and Mingan Passes have been considerably strengthened, and 
other forts in strategic positions have been erected — the aim being to make the port impregnable 
from the sea, and no doubt the military authorities have succeeded in doing so. 

The small arms factory in the city turns out Mauser rifles in large numbers, and is about 
to import new machinery to expedite the manufacture of cartridges. 

When the Japanese manoeuvres took place in November, Sun Tao-j&n (Jg Jg £), a son 
of the late distinguished General Sun K'ai-htja (If; gg), was sent over to Japan to watch 
them. He returned with two Japanese officers, who now drill the Chinese soldiers daily. As 
there is not likely to be a Governor here again, the Governor's yamfen has been turned into a 
military school. 

(u.) Mission work has made great progress in the province, in spite of many obstacles. 
In the future it iB likely to spread still more, as people can now become converts without 
being harassed, as was at one time the case. 

The Protestant missionary societies represented are the Church Missionary Society, the 
American Board of Foreign "Missions, and the American Methodist Episcopal Mission. Pro- 
testant mission work began m Foochow in .1847. The number of baptised Christians in these 
parts is said to be 19,176, and the number of Adherents to be 20,000. The Methodist Episcopal 
' Mission is well represented at Hsing-hua, which w one of their chief stations. 
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The Banian Catholics have perhaps gained a greater hold on the people than the 
Protestants, and have been longer at work. According to the Homan Catholic Bishop of 
Foochow, there are 29 fathers under him and about 42,000 converts. These figures do not 
comprise Changchow or Chinchew, both of which are included in the diocese of the Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Amoy. 

(w.) The following provinces have hui-kuan, or guilds, at Foochow: Honan, Fengtien, 
Chihli, Shensi, Shansi, Kwangtung, Kwangsi, Kiangsi, Chehkiang, Hupeh, Hunan, Szechwan, 
and Anhwei. Amongst these provinces, Kiangsi has two and Chehkiang four hui-kuan, and 
Shensi and Shansi have one hui-kuan between them. One hui-kuan has officials only as 
members ; the rest have both officials and merchants. 

The provinces in which natives of the Fnhkien province have established hui-kuan are 
Chihli, Chehkiang, Kiangsi, Shantung, Kwangtung, Kwangsi, Hunan, and Hupeh. 

A hui-kuan has, as a rule, a salaried secretary, who is elected by the members. It is his 
duty to look after the property and the funds of the establishment, and to defray all expenses 
for ita maintenance, his accounts being subject to audit by the general committee. He also 
issues invitations to the members to meet on special occasions and, in particular, to celebrate the 
birthday of the hui-kuan deity. Members, whether officials or merchants, are bound to help 
each other, if necessity dictates it; and when a member dies his remains are allowed to rest at 
the hui-kuan until shipped away to his native place. 

The general rules of the Canton Hui-kuan were given in the last Foochow Decennial 
Report, and it is therefore unnecessary to repeat them here; the following byelaws are, 
however, interesting: — 

1. — Compradors who buy tea for Foreign hongs shall pay 4 cash on every cheat of 

80 catties, 2 cash on every half-chest of 40 catties, 2} cash on every box of 
32 catties, and i£ cash on every 16-catty box purchased; if four boxes of 10 
or 16 catties each are made up into one package, then 4 cash will be charged 
on each package. 

2. — Tea brokers who buy tea must pay 4 cash, 2 cash, 2f cash, and 1} cash, respec- 

tively, on each chest, half-cheat, large box, and small box purchased. 

3. — Tea buyers (any Cantonese who buy tea) shall pay 2 cash, 1 cash, i£ cash, and 

f- cash, respectively, on each chest, half-chest, large box, and small box 
purchased. 

4. — Compradors who buy tea for themselves shall pay 1 cash for each chest, £ cash 

for each half-chest, and f cash for each package containing four small boxes. 

5. — Tea brokers who sell tea to Foreign hongs shall pay the same taxes as given in 

No. 4. 

6. — Godownmen who buy tea shall pay £ cash on each chest, £ cash on each half- 

chest, cash on each box or two small boxes, and £ cash on each package 
containing four boxes of 10 or 15 catties each. 

7. — Owners of tea shops shall pay 1 cash for each chest, J cash for each half-chest, 

£ cash for each large box, -ft cash for each small box, and 1 cash for each 
package containing four small boxes. 
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8. — Any Cantonese who enters into partnership with another who is not a Cantonese 

shall pay 2 cash for every chest of tea, i cash for every half-chest, cash 
for every large box, ■} cash for every small box, and 2 cash for every 
package containing four small boxes. 

9. — Compradors of hongs who purchase tea from others than natives of Canton shall 

pay 1 cash for every chest, 2 cash for every half-chest, 2f cash for every large 
box, i| cash for every small box, and 4 cash for every package containing 
four small boxes. 

10. — 4 candareens shall be levied on each chest of opium imported, but such tax shall 

be refunded if the opium is re-exported. 

11. — Storekeepers shall pay 4 candareens on every Tte. 100 worth of goods imported, 

according to the value shown in the account books. 

12. — Compradors and shopkeepers will be expected to contribute from Si to $10 at 

the end of each year for incense. 

13. — A receipt having the characters pjj H £ on it will be given for all taxes 

collected. 

It will be noticed that the tax on a large box of tea exceeds that which has to he paid .on 
a half-chest. On inquiry why there should be such a discrepancy, I was told that the tea 
packed in boxes is usually of better quality than that sent away in chests and half-chests, and 
can therefore bear a higher tax. 

Many of the rules of the various guilds which function here are similar, but the 
subscriptions expected are by no means the same. 

Most of the guilds allow women to enter for pleasure, though not to worship ; but the 
Two Kwang Guild does not admit women under any circumstances. 

Each guild is ruled by a committee, the members of which take it in turn to bum 
incense and to look after the interests of the guild. 

Festivals occur twice a year, during the spring and autumn, and at suoh other times 
as may be appointed. 

No one is allowed to live in any of the guilds, save a member (or members) of the 
committee and such servants as the guild employs. 

Each guild has its patron Baint, whose birthday is duly celebrated when that event occurs. 

One clnb mulcts a member in 2,000 cash if a son or a grandson is bora to him ; another 
calls for the payment of $3, or the presentation of a Foreign lamp, if such an auspicious event 
occurs. 

The Hupeh Guild calls upon a Viceroy who comes here to pay a donation of Tts. 600 
on appointment and further small subscriptions; the Kiangsu Guild charges fh. 500; the 
Kiangsi Guild, Its. 200; whilst the Anhwei Guild charges only 2 fe 40. 

If an official is promoted and transferred to another province, he has to pay a further 
donation to his club. The Hupeh Guild expects Tt& 500 from a Literary Chancellor, Tfil 400 
from a Treasurer, Tfe. 300 from a Judge, Tfe. 240 from a Taotai, 200 from a Prefect, Tts. 400 
from a General, and Tfe 300 from a Major-General. 
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The gnild known as the Two Kwang Gnild, and having natives of Kwangtung and 
Kwangai as its members, is said to be for officials only. It was started in 1869, and between 
that year and 1885 it received about Th. 20,989 in subscriptions, Tf& 2,945 °f which formed 
donations on the births of children. The expenditure during the same period is said to have 
been ? & 20,83a 

If a member of a club makes a handsome donation towards its funds, he is honoured 
by a special tablet, which is placed in some conspicuous place to attract attention. 

Many of the guilds possess property adjacent to their clubs, and thus obtain a fair income 
in addition to the donations and subscriptions of members. 

(x.) Several officials of note have held office in this province. Amongst them may be 
mentioned His Excellency TC Lu (?g jg) and His Excellency TsAnq Ch'i (fft jjg), both of whom 
held the position of Tartar General in Foochow, the latter succeeding the former in office. 
Singular to state, TO Lu was killed at Tientsin during the Boxer revolt, and TsAng Ch'i was 
driven out of Moukden by the Kussians when that city was taken by them. TsAno Ch'i was, 
however, subsequently reinstated, and is at the present moment Military Governor of Moukden. 

Amongst the Viceroys of note, the following may be particularised : Pien Pao-ti (*fr g 
fg) and Pebn Pao-oh'Oan (££ g Jg). The former is said to have started coining cent pieces, 
and the latter to have adopted stringent measures against spurious coining. Pirn Pao-ch'Oan 
died in harness. 

Three Provincial Treasurers merit notice — these are Chang TsAng-yang (g| -§• gj), Li 
Hsing-JUI (35 jft ®), and Chou Lien (fj jg). The first was transferred to Nanking last year to 
fill the post of Treasurer there ; the second is at present Governor of Kiangsi ; and the third is 
still in office here. During the riots up North, Chou Lien, who was then Judge, kept excellent 
order in Foochow, and it was mainly owing to his exertions that we were preserved from trouble. 

The following natives of this province have distinguished themselves in official life : Lo 
FAng-lu (f§ g g), at present Minister to England ; Shao Chi-cHAng (Zf[J || Governor of 
Kweichow ; Ch'An Pi (g| g), a Censor, and Mayor of Shun-t'ien, in Chihli ; and Kuo TsAnq-hsin 
a Commissioner in the Office for Transmission. 

(y.) No useful books appear to have been written or published recently, from which it is 
evident that the province is not renowned for the display of literary talent 

(z.) It is difficult to predict what the future of the province will be. Its mineral wealth 
is great; but, thus far, there has not been any unusual activity to find out what its resources 
really are. The officials do not, at present, exhibit any particular desire to grant mining 
concessions, though they have given countenance to surveys being made and to ores being 
tested. Coal is said to be in abundance, and of good quality, up country, but in places which 
are not accessible enough to make it remunerative to bring the coal down. Not only is there 
coal, but there is silver too; other ores also may be said to exist. But Foreign capital 
must be used to exploit the country, if any measure of buccbss is expected, and Foreign 
management — otherwise nothing can be done. There may be plenty of capital ready to 
be invested in mining enterprises ; but Natives will not contribute auy money unless they are 
protected against official interference. 
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As fresh taxation will have to be resorted to, in order to meet the indemnity which has 
been laid upon China, maoh trouble may be predicted, as the Natives are not in a position to 
bear new burdens. The necessaries of life have increased 50 per cent in price — in many cases 
100 per cent,— and, in addition, trade has been in a depressed state for some time past; the 
imposition of new taxes will therefore be found to be very ill-timed, and the authorities will do 
well to exercise great care in their methods of procedure. 

It seemed at one time as if the supply of timber were inexhaustible ; but no afforestation 
act is in force, and the consequence is that timber is now comparatively scarce and the price 
abnormally high. It might be inferred from the number of rafts which come down the river 
that timber is in abundance; but such is by no means the case. The deforestation which is 
going on will have a very serious effect on the future prosperity of the port 

The construction and improvement of roads would add greatly to the wealth of the 
province, and would lead to a freer exchange of products, whilst such measures would, in the 
opinion of a missionary long resident in China, lead to the abolition of village fights and to 
the suppression of piracy. 

« In winter,” a missionary writes, “ food becomes so expensive that many households can 
afford hut one warm meal a day, while the people in the mountains set fire to and destroy 
what they cannot carry to market. Nowhere in all China is the lack of an intelligent and 
efficient government more distinctly seen than in Hring-hua. The people might be happy 
indeed, if roads were constructed and village fights— as well as the many other forms of violence, 
lawlessness, and obstructiveness — prohibited.” 

Though tumults and uprisings in various parts of the Empire have taken place during 
the decade under review, the people of this province have, as a whole, been fairly tranquil, 
and have been free from the bitter anti-Foreign feeling which has manifested itself so painfully 
in other portions of the Empire. The people were never more friendly towards Foreigners than 
they are at the present moment, and this feeling, which is apparent, augurs well for the future. 

WALTER LAY, 

Commissioner of Customs. 


Custom House, 
Foochow, 31 st December igoi. 
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(a.) Chief Occubeknces.— In reviewing the trade of this port for the years 1892 to 1901, 
there is little doubt that a distinct downward tendency has to be recorded, and that trade 
prospects generally are not bright Tear after year, during the decade, have the several 
Commissioners had to deplore the gradual decay of the Amoy Tea trade, and now it only 
remains to be written that this trade with Foreign countries has entirely ceased. This 
important subject will, however, be dealt with in another part of the Report The "Chief 
Occurrences” are given in the order in which they occurred. 

The disastrous wreck of the P. & 0 . as. Bokhara occurred, on one of the Pescadore 
Islands, on the 10th October 1892. This, as well as other wrecks in the district, is referred 
to in detail under (A), “Unhappy Occurrences.” 

Hulks were first established in April 1894, when the old Yangtze steamer Shanghai 
was moored in the harbour and the present Hulk Regulations were adopted. 

Quarantine Regulations were brought into force on the 19th June of the same year, 
and steamers from Hongkong, Canton, and Swatow anchored in the outer harbour until 
inspected and passed by the Health Officer. 

War between China and Japan was actually declared on the ist August, although 
hostilities in the North had broken out previous to this date. 

The appearance of pirate boats off Kulangsu caused somewhat of a Btir about this time. 
No raids were committed, however, and measures were taken by the local authorities to 
prevent robberies. 

In November the ratepayers decided to establish a Local Post Office, with the issue of 
stamps — these, however, were not issued until the following year. 

In December the Provincial Commander-in-Chief informed the Consular Body of the 
port that, in consequence of the war with Japan, a Chinese gun-boat, atationed outride Taitan, 
would act as guard-ship, and that men-of-war of friendly Powers should communicate with 
her before entering the port. 

The sale of Manila Lottery tickets was forbidden in the same month (December). 

On the 16th February 1895 the Petroleum Oil tanks which had been built by the Shell 
Transport and Trading Company were filled for the first time, and the new regulations regarding 
Oil in bulk came into force. The Royal Dutch Petroleum Company established tanks just six 
years later. 
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In March of the same year the public were notified that the local authorities intended 
to place torpedoeB at the entrance of the outer harbour, and operations were commenced on 
the 27th. 

The news of the fall of the forts at the Pescadores reached here on the 28th March. 
From reports received by this office, it appears that Fisher Island Lighthouse was taken by 
force on the 26th March, and the Lightkeepers were threatened by the invaders, although no 
resistance had been made. The Japanese fleet was first sighted on the 20th March, and at 
2.30 p.m. on the 23rd Toasiapa (Makung) fort fell; the fire lasted from 9.30 ah. to 2.30 pm., 
when the guns of this fort were turned by the conquerors on the citadel of Makung, and the 
fire from this latter place was silenced by noon on the 24th March. On that night a large 
number of Chinese from the village came to the light-station asking for shelter, and the 
Lightkeeper in charge was informed that all forts had been abandoned by the Chinese 
military officials and soldiers. The light was relit by order of the Japanese, and the several 
Lightkeepers were informed that their services at their present rate of pay would be retained ; 
the two Foreigners declined, but the Chinese staff accepted the Japanese service. The whole 
of the Lights staff of both Fisher Island and South Cape subsequently arrived in Amoy, with 
the exception of three Chinese, who preferred to remain where they were. 

The Treaty of Peace between China and Japan was signed at Shimonoseki on the 17th 
April, and Formosa was ceded to Japan, but the formal transfer did not take place until the 
2nd June. The following extract from Mr. Mobse’s Tamsui Trade Report for 1895 will show 
the state of anarchy which existed at this time in the island : — 

“Formosa was left undisturbed by the war until February, when such definite reports 
of a projected attack were received that many banks and merchants closed their accounts 
and remitted their balances. We then had quiet for a month, when fresh reports were 
received — this time to be verified. On the 20th March a fleet was seen passing the South 
Cape, and on the 23rd the long-expected attack on the Pescadores was made. This place 
fell into the hands of the Japanese after a very feeble resistance, their total loss being two 
killed and 17 wounded; but since the occupation 1,300 Japanese have died there of cholera. 
It was generally believed that an attack on Formosa itself was imminent, and this belief was 
strengthened by the exclusion of Formosa from the armistice. No hostile demonstration was, 
however, made. 

“The signing of the Treaty of Shimonoseki, on the 17th April, was considered abroad 
to be the end of trouble in Formosa; it was, in fact, only the beginning. It was known by 
the 20th April that the cession of Formosa formed one of the conditions of peace, and then, 
immediately, a storm of protest arose from soldiers and people, who further declared that the 
lives of the officials would be forfeited if they tried to deliver the island to Japan or to escape, 
and that treasure or arms would not in any case be permitted to leave. The excitement 
culminated in an attack on the Governor on the 22nd, when 18 soldiera and people were killed, 
and nearly 50 wounded, in attacking and defending his person in his own yamSn. The officials, 
from the Governor down, felt powerless in the face of this uprising, and, yielding to force 
ma.jeu.re, submitted their actions from this time forward to the domination of the angry 
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populace; it must be noted, however, that the people of North Formosa were very lukewarm, 
and that the heart of the mutiny was in the turbulent soldiery and in the people of Mid- 
Formosa. On the 25th April the Governor formally notified the Consular Body that he was 
coerced and could no longer aot as a free agent; that the first step taken to carry out the terms 
of the Treaty would inevitably lead to the death of himself and all other officials; that the 
soldiers refused to return to China, though frilly paid; and that in certain conditions he could 
no longer protect Foreign lives or property. Matters went on thus for a month, the exchange 
of ratifications on the 8th May only making the state of affairs worse. Finally, on the 24th 
May, without any warning, the independence of the Republic of Formosa was declared, and 
an undying resolve to resist the aggression of the Japanese was proclaimed. This rebellion, 
whether it be taken to be directed against the cediog Power or the new masters of the island, 
rendered untenable the position of loyal servants of the Chinese Empire; and the declaration 
of independence was the signal for the departure of such of the civilian officials holding the 
Imperial commission as had free access to shipping, the departures including the Provincial 
Treasurer, the Taotai and Officiating Judge, the Taipei and T ainan Prefects, and many of the 
District Magistrates — some of the latter (as at Hsin-chu) being; however, forcibly prevented from 
leaving. The only civilian of note to remain was the Governor, and his departure would .have 
ensured his own death and brought on a state of anarchy. Of the military, the only officials to 
depart voluntarily were two who held the Imperial commission, viz., the Amoy Admiral Tang 
and the Tainan Brigadier. 

"The flag of the Republic of Formosa represented a tiger or, regardant, on a field azure, 
and was first raised on the 26th May, with a salute of 21 guns, over the fort at Tamsui A 
similar flag was sent to be raised over the Custom House; but as no instructions had been 
received, compliance with the request was avoided. The presidency of the Republic was 
accepted by the former Governor of Formosa, Tang Chujg-suno, ‘so pressing were the solicita- 
tions of the people;' and probably never was ndo episcopari more devoutly breathed than 
was mei fa-ten by this President of an hour. 

"The death knell of the Republic proclaimed on the 24th May was struck on the 29th of 
the same month, when a Japanese force landed north of Samtiao Point and about 20 miles 
south-east from Kelung. Their ships, anchored off Tamsui, had seen the ‘tiger’ flag raised — 
and had heard the salute which accompanied the raising — on the 26th May ; and they probably 
considered themselves justified in taking such steps as seemed called for. After two or three 
days sharp skirmishing, in which the Chinese outposts made a good fight, the Japanese forces 
were on the 2nd June within 5 miles of Kelung, but had not come into touch with the arti- 
ficial defences of the place. Then comes the story of treachery, or incapacity, or both ; and 
the Japanese, advancing on the 3rd June, met with little or no opposition, and took possession 
of Kelung and its forts, which they found quite uninjured and abandoned without a shot by 
the garrison holding them under the ‘ tiger ’ flag. 

“The capture of Kelung, its garrison making masterly movement rearwards, caused at 
onoe a general collapse of the fabric of government; and by noon of the’ 4th June not one. of 
the new functionaries of the Republic, great or sma l l, could be found at his poet. A more 
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discreditable exhibition has seldom been seen than this of the shepherds deserting their flocks 
and leaving them to the tender mercies of a rapacious soldiery — though the scenes of a few 
days later, when the sheep were ravaging the wolves, may perhaps be considered worse. The 
refugee officials took shelter on a German steamer which lay in port; but the soldiers, thousands 
in number and deserted by their leaders, made her the target for their rifles, while the fort 
threatened to open fire on her if she attempted to leave port, and, to show their strength, 
actually did fire on certain launches attempting to communicate with steamers lying outside 
the Bar. Arrangements were made by which the steamer was permitted to depart, and she 
left on the morning of the 6th June. Just before leaving, however, fire was opened on her by a 
battery of small field-pieces situated at a distance of 3,000 yards. The battery was soon silenced 
by the German gun-boat JUia, then lying in port 

“ From the night of the 4th June anarchy reigned supreme throughout North Formosa. 
This was especially manifested at the city of Taipei, which was given up to arson and plunder. 
The Governor’s yamta was the first to be looted and burned, and many private houses were 
destroyed. The Arsenal and powder factory were completely gutted ; and similar attempts on 
the powder magazine resulted in an explosion, on the morning of the 6th June, in which 
over 100 lives of ignorant looters were lost, while many others perished in the struggle for 
plunder. During this time the counter-attractions of Taipei and of the Arsenal did much to 
save the suburb of Twatutia, and the Foreign merchants living there were left undisturbed in 
fact, though kept on the alert by constant apprehension of impending danger. During the 
troubles the Foreign residents at Twatutia were protected by a force of 25 German and 30 
British marines, landed for that purpose by the respective Admirals, in which task they were 
assisted by an armed launch, and, at the shipping port of Tamsui, by the British gun-boat 
Redbreast and the German gun-boat litis. The Customs officials, the only Foreign residents, at 
Kelnng were withdrawn on the 2nd Juna 

“ Gorged with plunder, the disorderly troops spread over the country, holding it at their 
mercy. Soon, however, as the Japanese approach seemed near, they threw away their arms ; and 
the country-people, possessing themselves of means of offence, turned the tables and began to 
oppress their previous oppressors, now defenceless. In one village it is said that 200 unarmed 
soldiers were shot down and money to the amount of over $10,000 taken from their bodies. 

“The Japanese forces entered Taipei at daybreak on the 7th June, welcomed as deliverers, 
every house displaying Japanese flags inscribed ‘Virtuous subjects of the Japanese Empire'; 
and the disorderly scenes of the previous days ceased at once. The port of Tamsui was occupied 
in force on the 9th June, and the Japanese flag raised over the Custom House at noon, when 
the Chinese Customs ceased to function and its staff was withdrawn. 

“ In the three months from the attack on the Pescadores the attention of the disorderly 
element might at any moment, and in connexion with any of the actual events of the time, 
have been directed against the Foreign community; and the heads of the Foreign firms, who 
hastened to the soene on the approaoh of danger, expressed the State of the case in declaring, 
through April mid May, ‘We are sitting on a powder magazine.' The magazine ultimately 
exploded; but the forces of the explosion so expended themselves that, in feet, the Foreign 
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community was outside their range, and no worse bodily effects were experienced than those 
resulting from disordered nerves.” 

On the 1st July H.B.MH. Rainbow arrived here from Tainan, with Opium and Treasure 
belonging to the various merchants there, and on the following day H.B.M.S. Spartan arrived 
with a like cargo, as well as some of the Foreign staff of the Chinese Customs. The Japanese 
assumed charge of the Tainan (Anping and Takow) Customs on the 1st July, and the staff 
of the Imperial Chinese Customs was all withdrawn. 

During the same month (July) notice was received from the territorial authorities that all 
torpedoes had been removed from the entrance of the harbour. 

On the 2xst October the British s.s. Thales was detained and searched, outside the island 
of Tsingseu, by the Japanese cruiser Yayeyama. The “Black Flag” General Liu Yung-fu was 
supposed to be on board. The as. Haitan, with the British Consul and the local agent of the 
steamer, proceeded out to the Thales and protested against that vessel’s detention, the result 
being that she came into the port during the evening, with a party of Japanese officers and men 
on board. Nothing was seen, however, of the individual of whom they were in search. 

In November a considerable stir was caused amongst the Foreign and Native residents 
by the report that two German war-ships had landed men on Quemoy, and were surveying the 
island, with a view to erecting barracks and converting the place into a coaling station Nothing 
further than a survey, however, took place. 

On the 8th July 1896 an armed party from H.B.M.S. Redpde landed, with machine guns, 
on the British Concession, to protect some coolies carrying cargo for Messrs. Butterfield & 
Swire. This firm had for some time past objected to the charge for handling goods demanded 
by the local coolie gangs, and, failing to come to terms with the gang chief, had engaged a head- 
man of their own, who was not a member of the guild and who employed non-union coolies. 
The gang coolies having threatened to prevent the new-comers from working, the Maritime 
Sub-Prefect, at the request of the British Consul, issued a proclamation ; and subsequently the 
gang coolies offered to accept Messrs. Butterfield & Swire’s terms, if they would get rid of 
the outsiders. They were told that it was now too late to accept these terms, and Messrs. 
Butterfield & Swibe appealed to the British Consul, who decided on the display of force 
above recorded. The sailors were not called upon to use their arms, as the gang coolies did 
not interfere with the new workers. 

On the 2nd February 1897 the Imperial Chinese Post Office was opened to the public. 
Full particulars of its working will be found under (».), " Native Postal Agencies.” 

In 1898, on the 14th March, the new Tung Wba Institute (j§J $ E) was inaugurated 
(vide section (0.) ). 

On the 27th April of the same year the Hope Hospital was opened on Kulangsu. 
It was built by the Reformed Church of the United States of America and by subscriptions 
from friends. Dr. Otte, of the before-mentioned mission, was, and is, in charge. 

The Hai-fang Ding (g$ gjf $g) and the Likin Weiyiian (JU & f|), on the 1st May, 

issued a proclamation to the effect that a tax, to be enforced in every province of the Empire, 
of 10 per cent on the rental of all houses, and a tax on Opium shops on a sliding scale from 
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ffe 1,000 to Th 500 per annum, would be levied. On that day all the shops in Amoy were 
closed in silent , protestation against the new tax. Later on in the day, at the request of the 
authorities, the shopkeepere resumed business and agreed to pay the new levy. A few days 
later the news came that the Emperor had decided not to impose the additional tribute, 
and consequently no attempt was made to proceed with the collection. That the Amoy 
population agreed to pay this extra burden on their already heavily taxed incomes speaks well 
for their general law-abiding character. 

On the 23rd August the Chinese and Japanese authorities, having decided to mark 
out the boundaries of the new Japanese Concession at Tiger Head, were prevented from carrying 
this work into effect by a mob, composed chiefly of old women, who destroyed the boundary flagB, 
and molested, not only the Chinese deputies, but the secretary and constable of the Japanese 
Consulate. The timely arrival of a Japanese cruiser probably prevented farther trouble. 

In January 1900 a case of piracy was reported to have taken place near Quemoy. A 
junk with emigrants returning from the Straits, being towed to the outer harbour by a 
steam-launcb, was boarded by the crews of two other junks dressed as soldiers. They searched 
the luggage of the passengers for anything of value, and carried off cash and jewellery valued 
at Sio.ooo, after having shot one of the passengers. Four other passengers jumped overboard 
and are said to have been drowned. 

The new Tung Ya (% gg), or Eastern Asia, College was opened on the 15th February of 
the same year. Further particulars regarding this establishment are given under section (o.). 

On the 12th March the decapitated, and mutilated body of an unknown Chinese was 
discovered on the beach, near • the German Consul’s residence, on Kulangsu. The heart and 
intestines were hung on a tree, and on the following day the head was found in the water. 
It is supposed that the unfortunate man had come from Formosa and that he had been a 
spy in the pay of the Japanese. The murderers were not detected. 

The Bank of Taiwan, a Japanese institution, with its head office at Taipei (Formosa), 
opened a branch here on the 1st May. 

Notwithstanding the desperate state of affairs during the anxious summer months of 
1900, when the fate of the residents of Peking was unknown, all was quiet here. The local 
officials seemed to be aware, of the alarming situation, and took the necessary precautions to 
guard against danger. All British and American missionaries residing in the surrounding 
district were ordered by their respective Consuls to return to Amoy. During July four British 
officers visited the port, for the purpose of procuring 2,ocx> coolies to serve in the “ Bamboo 
Section” of the British Expeditionary Force. However, although the liberal wages of $15 
per month and food, with a guarantee of four months engagement, were offered, the Natives 
declined to engage themselves. The northern trade during the summer months was at a 
standstill, and but few Exports for Shanghai and beyond left the port 

On the 24th August, at 2 am., a small rented house in the Amoy city, which had been 
converted into a temple by Japanese Buddhists, was burnt Two hours later an armed guard 
of 60 blue-jackets, from one of the Japanese war-ships in harbour, marched to the scene of 
the fire, and afterwards crossed to Kulangsu, where they remained. Armed Japanese sailors, 
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fiilly equipped, paraded the island for Bix days and guarded their Consulate. On the 26th 
200 more Japanese sailors, with two guns, were landed, and entered the Native city. On 
the 30th 70 armed British marines, with a gun, and three officers, from H.B.M.S. Isis, were 
conveyed to the British Concession and housed in one of Messrs. Butterfield & Swire's 
godowns. In consequence of these armed forces being landed, a large exodus of the population 
took place and the Native city wore a very deserted appearance. The port was perfectly 
quiet and the people peaeefol. On the 9th September the British and Japanese landing- 
parties were withdrawn and re-embarked on their respective ships. 

On the night of the 14th January 1901 the strong room of the Bank of Taiwan was 
entered by robbers, and 13 boxes, each containing $1,000, were carried away. The thieves 
were discovered, as was also the greater part of the money, which was hidden in a temple 
and a pond. 

On the 2nd April of the same year the French chartered transport IHolibah arrived 
from Saigon with a telegraph cable, the shore end of which she landed the same evening at 
the Great Northern Telegraph Company’s jetty. The following day she steamed slowly out 
to sea, paying out the cable to Chapel Island, where another cable steamer afterwards met her. 

The French telegraph-steamer Fraitfoia Arago arrived from Calais on the 10th May, with 
a portion of the sea cable which connects this port with Tourane. 

On the nth November the Provisional Tariff of an effective 5 per cent on Imports, 
as arranged for by the Peace Protocol signed on the 7th September, came into force, and 
the hitherto existing Duty-free list ceased to operate. 

On the same day (nth November) the supervision and control of the Native Customs 
was assumed by this office. This was effected without any friction, although, of course, it 
was extremely unpleasant for the employes of that establishment They, however, met the 
inevitable in a. sensible way; and there is little doubt that, as time goes on, the Ch'ang Kuan 
(f§ SI) can and will be reorganised on honest lines, greatly to the benefit of the country 
generally. 

During the same month (November) the sale, for $1,500, of a small island in the harbour, 
called Monkey Island, to a French subject, was announced. It is a barren rock, 700 feet long by 
400 feet broad, situated at the upper end of the inner harbour. 

(6.) Beview of Trade. — My predecessors, in their Trade Reports, having fully made this 
their chief subject, it is not intended to expatiate to any great length on this question, and 
to give the advances and declines of the principal articles would entail too great a space; but a 
review of this sort would not be complete without drawing attention-to the. very rapid increasing 
strides that Kerosene Oil has taken. To go back as far as the year 1881 — a date, it is true, not 
within the scope of this Report, — the import of this article had reached 20,000 gallons only, in 
1891 it rose to 1,772,000 gallons, and in 1901 it had reached 3,275,000 gallons from all places. 
All Oil in cases, and more especially the American product, has fallen away, to give place to the 
Russian and Sumatra illuminant in bulk. Oil from Borneo was first imported in 1901, and 
during the same year a small trial shipment of the Formosan product was brought here. 
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Tha ever-increasing demand for Flour — probably, in a measure, due to droughts and short 
crops of Rica — brought the import figures for this commodity from 24,177 piculs in 1892 to 
201,913 piculs in 1901. The greater part of this Flour is used in the manufacture of macaroni, 
vermicelli, and Native cakes, all of which are largely used by all classes in this district. 

In turning to Exports, it iB found that there is a downward tendency in nearly all the 
principal articles — most marked in Sugar Candy. It is a regrettable feet that the trade of Amoy 
is not on the increase, and that no change in channel, demand, or Bupply can be recorded. 
It is also a fact that there does not seem to have been any energy displayed in trying to push 
improvements in any way. Modem machinery for crushing sugar cane, for m akin g bricks and 
tiles, and for cleaning hemp was talked about at one time ; but nothing came of it. 

The most important feet, however, that needs recording is that the trade in Amoy Tea 
is dead, and that Tea has ceased to be grown, except in small quantities for the consumption of 
Chinese settlers in the Straits Settlements, who are mainly from this province, and who retain 
their taste for the Tea known as Pouchong. To commence from the beginning of the decay of 
this trade it again becomes necessary to trespass on a period that has already been reviewed 
in the last Decennial Report. In Messrs. Russell & Co.% Tea circular of the 29th September 
1887 it is Btated that “owners of Tea gardens have in many districts decided, being utterly 
discouraged at the low average prices recently obtained, to convert them to other purposes;” 
and during 1889 the then United States Consul addressed the following circular to Native and 
Foreign teamen : — 

« The early opening of the market for the new season’s Teas seems to furnish an opportune 
time for calling the attention of Foreign and Native Tea merchants to the uniformly bad quality 
and unsavoury reputation of' Amoy Oolongs, which a late Commissioner of Customs at this 
port justly designated as ‘common stuff’ It is a well-recognised fact that Amoy Oolongs are 
generally dirty, adulterated, carelessly picked, or poorly cured. So vile is their reputation that 
they no longer have but one market open to them, viz., the United States, and even that market 
they should not retain, unless a general and vigorous effort is made by all teamen interested to 
improve their quality. My duty to the American Republic requires that I should make the facts 
concerning the Amoy Teas known to the U.S. Government. This I have already done, to some 
extent; and I shall this season advise the U.S. Government that a large per-eentage of Amoy 
Oolongs, owing to careless handling, frauds, dirt, and adulterations, should be refused admission 
by the Customs authorities in the United States, and that all Amoy Oolongs be rigidly inspected 
with a view to the exclusion of bad Teas. I circulate this that the Foreign and Native Tea 
merchants may know in advance what to expect, hoping by this means to secure you from losses, 
which careless buying and shipping of such low-grade Teas may result in, unless more care ia 
taken by those interested in improving the quality and preventing frauds and adulterations, 
which, if persisted in, should speedily close the only remaining market left open to Amoy 
Oolongs.” 

The prophecy was fulfilled, and the inevitable took place; and this valuable trade has, 
it is feared, been irretrievably lost, through the culpable neglect of the growers to maintain 
the fertility of the soil, careless picking, and generally dirty preparation. The final blow was 
administered by the United States Congress when the Adulteration Act of 1897 fixed on a 
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standard for Amoy Teas. In 1872 the export amonnted to 83,177 piculs, of which 64,220 piculs 
were for the United States; in 1892 it fell to 27,036 piculs — 16,500 piculs to the United States; 
and in 1901 the total export was 7,017 piouls— all, save 29 piculs to the United States, for Native 
consumption in the Straits Settlements. 

The number of vessels entered and cleared from the port shows very little variation 
during the last two decennial periods. As compared with the last year of the preceding decade, 
the tonnage is somewhat greater in 1901 and the number of vessels smaller — showing that 
steamers of larger carrying capacity have been employed. Sailing vessels are gradually dis- 
appearing. 


Vessels Entered and Cleared, 1891 and 1901. 



The total value of Imports and Exports advanced from HkTta. 14,668,847 during 1892 
to EkTta. 18,543,704 in 1901. The figures for the year 1899, viz., HkTU. 20,879,654, were the 
highest on record. 


The value of “Foreign Goods conveyed to the Interior ” was nearly three times that of 
1892, and merchants apparently were satisfied that, in this district and province, these documents 
were properly honoured and no other Dues demanded. 4,165 Passes were taken out in 1901, 
against 1,245 .in 1892. The Outward Transit trade, "Native Produce brought from the Interior,” 
has shown no sign of development 

The Native passenger traffic continues year by year to increase. The largest number 
of immigrants — 113,600 — returned to the port in 1895, and the annual average for the 10 years 
has been 84,000 inwards and 65,700 outwards. 

(c.) Revenue. — The Revenue shows far from satisfactory results, and with the exception 
of the years 1896 and 1897, when a slight recovery was shown, there has been a steady decrease. 
The total collection in 1892 was HkTfo. 978,186, whilst that of 1901 was Bk.Tts. 690,549. The 
shortages were in Export, Opium, Tonnage Dues, and Opium Likin, whilst Duties on Foreign 
goods imported, Coast Trade, and more especially Inward Transit, have advanced. Nearly half 
of our total Revenue ia derived from Dues and Duties on Opium; so that when we come to 
consider that the trade in the Foreign drug is 49 per cent less than it was jo years ago, and that 
the export of Tea has fallen away by over 20,000 piculs during the same period, and that nothing 
of importance has taken its place, the prospect of Amoy remaining an important Revenue- 
collecting port is highly problematical The effective 5 per cent Tariff which was inaugurated 
under the Peace Protocol did not have time to make itself felt up to the end of 1901. Indeed, 
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goods had bean rushed in before that date, in order to benefit by the old Tariff This, of course, 
caused dullness of trade afterwards; so that, if anything, the Revenue fell away, rather than 
increased, towards the end of the year. 

With the exception of the year 1893, Transit shows a steady upward tendency, advancing 
from Hlc.Tte. 17,606 in 1892 to HkTis. 27,152 in 1901. ' Kerosene Oil is, no doubt, largely 
responsible for this growth. 1886 was the first year in which this Oil was sent inland, and then 
only 2,000 gallons were despatched; it has advanced to 1,156,505 gallons during 1901. There 
are four Oil-tank boats, having a total capacity of 16,960 gallons, into which the Oil is pumped 
and conveyed up country. The Outward Transit trade is unimportant, and we are not likely, 
with the present regulations in force, and as long as the Native Customs tariff is about the same 
as ours, to sea any improvement in this branch of Revenue. 

The following table shows the total Dues and Duties collected each year during the period 
under review : — 


1892. 

1893. 

m.-m 

978,186 

Bh.Tbi 

9«>9,35 < 



(d.) Opium. — The following table shows the quantity of Foreign Opium disposed of each 
year during the decade and the average prices obtained for the various kinds (Duty and Likin 
paid included) ; — 



Price per Quantity. Price per 
Picul. Picul. 



PicuU. 

m/A 

Piculs. 


PicuU. 

m.Th 

163 

472 

232 

448 

3,204 

414 

139 

486 

87 

425 

2,926 

428 

126 

552 

77 

482 

2,511 

490 

99 

59° 

II 

527 

1,955 

53 1 

75 

579 

239 

512 

i,53« 

520 

63 

63' 

39 

489 

2,223 

498 

60 

644 

5 

510 

2,660 

538 

81 

635 

58 

554 

2,506 

583 

81 

7»> 

12 

658 

2,279 

652 

94 

682 

97 

636 

2,300 

652 


Quantity. Price par 
PicuL 


Piculi. Hk.Th 





lorn. 

Quahtitt. 



The number of opium-smokers has become larger than ever, in spite of the increased 
sale of so-called anti-opium medicines, and the morphia habit has made continued progress. 
The number of shops advertising morphia pills for the cure of the habit of opium-smoking, 
both here and in the interior, has increased. These pills are more injurious than Opium, 
and being cheaper, and in a form more convenient for use, enable a larger number of the Natives 
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to indulge in this pernicious habit The average price per ounce of Morphia iB Hk.Th. 1.75. The 
import of Morphia during the decade has been approximately as follows : — 


i 


Ounces. 


Ounces. 

1892 . . . 

. ... . 1,000 

1897 . . . 

. . . . 9,103 

ip 

1893 . . . 

. . . 2,632 

1898 . . . 

• • . 11,774 

1 

1894 . . . 

. . . 5,188 

1899 • ■ • 

. . . 16,629 

Bp 

1895 . . . 

• ■ 4,471 

1900 . . . 

. . . 16,776 

Up 

ife 

1896 . . . . 

. . . 5,002 

1901 . . . 

. . . . 12431 


I am indebted to Dr. Otte, of the Dutch Reformed Church Mission of America, and 
physician to the Hope Hospital on Kulangsu, for the following remarks on Morphia; the fact 
that this gentleman has been for some years resident in this part of the country, and has taken 
more than usual interest in the Opium-Morphia question, makes his remarks more valuable: — 

“During 1891 460 ounces of Morphia were imported into Amoy; during 1900 the 
amount was 16,776 ounces, or thirty-six times as much as that of nine years ago. The 
quantity of Morphia imported in 1899 was nearly three and one-half times greater than that 
in 1895, while the total of Foreign Medicines imported in 1899, as compared with 1895, increased 
only a little more than 31 per cent. We can therefore come to but one conclusion, viz., that 
Morphia is used as a substitute for Opium. Experience and observation bear out this statement 
At present, so large a proportion of the Morphia imported is used in this way that the small 
amount not so used becomes almost a negligible quantity. 

“ It is interesting to note that while, at present, Amoy ranks as twelfth among the porta in 
the amount of all its Imports, it is second in the amount of Morphia imported; Shanghai alone 
of all the ports imports a larger quantity. When we consider that Shanghai is the entrepSt for 
a very large portion of China, while Amoy only affects a very limited area, the relatively large 
amount of Morphia introduced through this port seems strange indeed. The probable reason 
for this is that, years ago, Foreign medical practitioners, not thoroughly appreciating the danger 
of what they were doing, taught their Chinese students the use of Morphia as a substitute for 
Opium while those addicted to the use of the latter drug were being cured of this vice. TheBe 
students taught others, and thus an ever-increasing number of Bo-called practitioners of Western 
medicine became dispensers of Morphia. Scarcely any were cured by this method, while, on the 
other hand, many — finding that Morphia satisfied their cravings, that it was relatively cheaper 
than Opium, and that its use was more easily concealed — substituted the alkaloid for the 
original drug. 

"At first, at least, the vast majority of these Native practitioners of Western medicine were 
Christians. Neither the Native church nor even some of their Foreign teachers realised the 
harm they were doing. The medical missionaries, on the other hand, realising the seriousness of 
the situation, took up the matter and began to fight it in the Native church courta Some of 
the churches soon began to make laws against the sale of Morphia by their church members. 
Others, being influenced by the persistency with which some of the Natives upheld the use 
of Morphia for the cure of the Opium habit, found it more difficult to pass laws prohibiting its 
sale by their membera Finally, in the early part of 1900, all of the church courts supervising 
the churches in this part of the Fuhkien province made a definite stand against the sale of 
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the drug by their members. It is the opinion of the writer that it is largely due to this 
fact that there was an increase of less than i par cent in the importation of Morphia during 
1900. The average increase for the three years before was about 33 per cent-; hence, the . 
amount imported during the year 1900 ought to have heen about 22,172 ounces, while in reality 
only 16,776 ounces were brought in. It is true that 1900 was not an average year, as there was 
a decrease of over 17 per cent, in the total Imports. Still, this does not account for the great 
difference between the amount of Morphia imported and what would have been imported had 
the normal rate of increase been maintained. The fact that while during the first six months of 
1899 8,092 ounces were imported, 10,139 ounces in 1900, and only 8,667 ounces in 1901, seems 
to allow of the same conclusion, ie., that the stand that the churches have taken against the sale 
of Morphia by their members has had a tendency to put a temporary check upon the increase in 
the importation of the drug. 

“ It is a sad fact, however, that others, not belonging to the Christian church, having learnt 
the use of Morphia as a substitute for Opium from their Christian neighbours, are each year 
importing an increasing proportion of this drug. It is to be feared, therefore, that unless the 
Customs take steps to limit, or prohibit, the importation of what has become a baneful drug, 
the rapid increase of former years will once more become the rule.” 

One of the principal causes of the decrease in the import of Foreign Opium is its high 
price. That which was worth Hk.Tts. 400 per picul in 1892 realised HkTts. 600 to Hkm. 700 
in 1901. A picul of Native Opium can be had now for HkTii. 360 to HkTih. 380 its value 10 
years ago. The price of the Native article remains stationary and low, whilst that of the 
Foreign is continually rising. Prepared Opium is often sold as the Foreign drug when in 
reality it is only the Native, or a mixture of the two kinds. 

The extended cultivation of Native Opium, and the growing taste for it, has also had 
much to do with the decline in the import of the Foreign product. The quantity of Native 
Opium arriving at Amoy by steamer from Shanghai, each year during the decade, and the 
average price (including Duty) of the different varieties, is given in the following table 
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SZECHWAN. 

Kungsu. 
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It is estimated that 4,000 piculs of Szechwan Opium arrive annually in this province by 
overland routes, and 500 piculs of the Wenchow product by junk. 
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Native Opium has been produced in the province of Fuhkien for centuries, but as an 
article for local consumption only, and it is only of recent years that the culture of the poppy 
has become one of any commercial importance. As soon as the Chefoo Convention of 1887 
came into force, the cultivation of Native Opium commenced to increase, and in 1893 (the 
first year under careful observation) the yield was estimated at 1460 piculs, in 1900 the figures 
had risen to 7,784 piculs, and the total for 1901 was over 8,000 piculs. The principal producing 
district is Pung-an (fgj $), which owes its present importance partly to the suitable nature 
of its soil, and partly to the independent spirit of its inhabitants, who for years successfully 
resisted all the efforts of the local officials to tax them. The cultivators are yearly improving 
the quality of the drug, and at present it excels that from any other province, yielding 10 
per cent, more of the prepared article than the product of either Szechwan or Yunnan. As 
the cultivation of the poppy increases, it may safely be predicted that the import of the 
Foreign article will still further decrease. Some of the farmers have succeeded in obtaining 
two crops in the year; however, the second crop, gathered in the autumn, never yields as much 
as that of the spring, when more favourable weather prevails, and, although they have been 
heretofore successful, it is doubtful if the soil will stand this drain on its resources. The price of 
the Fuhkien product is now about Hkffth 370 per picuL 

(e.) Value Fluctuations of the Haikwan Tael. — As the fluctuations in the sterling 
value of the Haikwan tael are of especial interest, a table showing the sight rate on London for 
the last 20 years is appended : — 
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During the Bame period the Haikwan tael exchanged for copper cash as follows 
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The first table shows that, whilst silver fell by about is. during the first 10 years, a 
further decline of is. 9* took place from the year 1891 to the year 1898-the lowest point 
reached; after that year a slight recovery set in. The cash value of the tae shows a. iteady 
decline, being only 1,460 cash in 1901. as against 1,620 cash m 1882^1 fall of 10 per 
In the previous Decennial Report it is remarked that “the dollar goes about as far m local 
purchases now as it did 10 years ago.” Since that was written things have changed v«y 
considerably, all the commodities of life, wages, etc., eta, being dearer by far than they were 
during the previous decade, And the purchasing power of the dollar has in many cases fallen 
to about one-half of what it used to be. 

(f.) Net Valdes of Imports and Exports.— Appended is a table showing the net value 
of goods arrived (i.e., minus Import Duty and charges) and of goods departed (».«., plus Export 
Duty and charges) each year during the decade :— 


Ybab. 

Imports : 

Value at Moment 
of landing. 

Exports: 
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of Shipment 

Excess 0? Imports 
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mm t 
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2,590,223 

m.fh 

4444,076 


9,444,359 

2,659,048 

6,785,311 


8,828,642 

3,047,135 

5,781,507 


9,694,774 

3,949,276 

6,745498 


8,891,727 

3,256,757 

5,634,970 


9,160,578 

2,782,729 

6,377,849 


9,603,746 

2,616,482 

6,987,264 


13,006,916 

2,752,646 

10,254,270 


10,728,286 

2,197,563 

8,530,733 


11,325,118 

2,304,397 

9,020,721 


( a .) Changes in regard to PoFDLATiON.-The majority of Natives, and not a few 
Foreigners, are inclined to believe that the population of Amoy and its adjacent districts has 
increased during the last 10 years by 15 par cent. It is held by those who advance this theory 
that in 1891 the population of the 18 districts, or poo (#), of Amoy and Kulangsu was 6o<V>oo, 
but that now there are some 700,000. As is well known, statements and statistics of the kmd 
in this country, are really little more than guesswork, and must be taken with the proverbial 
“grain of salt.” This supposed increase is attributed : firstly, to the influx of Formosan Chinese 
consequent on the Japanese occupation of that island; secondly, to the increased return 0 
successful labourers from Manila and the Straits Settlements; and thirdly to the very large 
number of Natives who have come from the interior since the establishment of the steam-laun 
traffic-the comparatively cheap rates, safe and quick passages, etc. have tempted thouamds 
to leave their homes (perhaps for the first time in their lives), which w;th the old 
travel they would never have thought of doing, and many of these, having found a better 
livelihood, have remained. On the other hand, some others estimate that the population of 
Amoy and district is about half of the above figures, and that the number of Natives has 
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decreased. Their reasons for this statement are: firstly, the decline of trade; secondly, the 
non-appearance of new industrial enterprises ; and, thirdly, increased emigration and no increase 
in the immigration. They also estimate the deaths from plague at 4,000 to 6,000 per annum. 
The probability is that the population has increased; but 700,000 is an absurdly large figure, 
and 400,000 is probably more correct. 

One of the results of the cession of Formosa to the Japanese was the naturalisation of 
Fuhkien Chinese as Japanese subjects. There are, at the moment of writing, 555 of these 
Japanese subjects in Amoy and district; and the total number of Formosan Chinese, now 
Japanese, who returned to the island during the past five years, and who are registered at 
the Japanese Consulate here, is 12,230. The increase amongst the true Japanese in the port 
is naturally large — three years ago there were 40, and at present there are about 200. 

During the decade seven Foreign firms ceased to do business at the port, and five new 
ones opened houses. Towards the end of the period under review the Foreign mercantile 
community showed a slight decrease, but there was an increase amongst Protestant mis- 
sionaries — 10 years ago there were 47 of these missionaries, while at the present moment 
there are 74. The Roman CAtholic priests have also increased by 30 per cent Two French 
families, also, have been added to our community ; and about 25 Filipinos have also made this 
port their temporary home. 

(A.) Road Improvements, etc.— The Rev. John Macgowan, for many years honorary 
secretary of the Kulangsu Road Committee, has been good enough to supply me with the 
following remarks : — 

" During the past 10 years the chief— and, in fact, the only — improvement in roads has 
been on the island of Kulangsu The Chinese do not profess to be road-makers, and conse- 
quently leave that profession, as much as they possibly can, to nature. Thoroughfares that 
must of necessity be kept up are always more or less in a dilapidated state, and receive only 
such desultory repairs as will keep them from absolute disintegration. The result is that, in 
Amoy, the main streets and alleywayB for the last 40. years, from our own personal knowledge, 
have remained about the same. The slabs of stone with which they are paved are laid un- 
evenly, and without any respect for the comfort of those who use them ; indeed, one might be 
led to suspect that the masons who constructed the roads were men of a grim kind of humour, 
and so placed these slabs that they should trip up the feet of the unwary and give them a 
falL The drains that lie underneath are about as unsatisfactory as they possibly can be ; the 
only flushing is done by the rains, and even their beneficent intent is frustrated by their being 
constantly blocked up. The foul and impure drainage, having no free course to get away, 
naturally oozes up through the spaces between the slabs into the streets, and renders them 
in wet weather a nuisance. This state of things gives a very sufficient reason for the widespread 
existence of bad smells. There are certain localities that they have invaded, and which they hold 
as though they had a freehold right to them. All unoccupied places, be they but a yard wide — 
mouths of drains, public cesspools, fronts of doors, — are ruthlessly seized upon by these con- 
servative Chinese forces, and they at once set up establishments of their own that the people look 
upon with the utmost patience and forbearance. They are rarely disturbed, for the scavenger 
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and the dustman are unknown ; and so the streets become brutalised, unsavoury, and inartistic, 
through the apathy of the Native. 

“A very different state of things exists on Eulangsu. Foreign houses abound on it, and 
the Foreigner must have good roads. Several miles of such have been made, and special care 
is taken that they are kept in good order. His keen sense of the beautiful has caused him to 
plant trees along the sides of the roads, and these have given not only a sylvan air to the 
scenery, but have also helped to mitigate, by their shade and by the breezes that wander around 
them, the extreme heat of the summer months. 

"In Amoy the police are conspicuous by their absence. The Chinese are a law-abiding 
people, and to have a body of men patrolling the Btreets, where no one dreams of disturbing 
the peace, would appear to them to be a huge joke. That mysterious Bense of responsibility 
that everyone has to someone outside of himself is quite sufficient to keep rowdyism and theft 
and disorder from openly flaunting themselves in the fees of the public. 

“ In Eulangsu things are different There the Foreign residents are somewhat numerous, 
and, as they have large ideas of personal freedom, the Chinese who are associated with them, 
as tradesmen or servants, are apt to trade upon their connexion with them to carry out practices 
that they would never dare to attempt were they under the full control of their own officials. 
It is an undoubted fact that wherever there is a considerable collection of Foreigners in any 
place the lawlessness of that locality will before long increase. The reason for this is obvious. 
If the Chinese misbehave themselves, the officials hesitate to have them seized and punished, 
lest they should come into collision with the Foreigners, who are either their masters or who 
profess to have taken them under their protection. They might unwittingly be violating some 
article of the Treaties with Foreign Powers, and be subject to censure, or even dismissal, by 
their superior authorities, to whom the case might be referred. The officials who had charge 
of Eulangsu felt the difficulty of the situation. A strange element had come in that they 
could not control Their own people were outside of the grip that they had upon those where 
no such constraint existed. In this dilemma they thought that the establishment of a police 
force, such as they had read of in Hongkong or in Shanghai, would meet the emergency. They 
had a vague and general idea that it would be able to control the unruly, and, in an undefined 
kind of way, be able to keep the island in perfect order. At first the new body of police seemed 
to he a very respectable force. The men were sturdy fellows, and in their new uniforms, spick 
and span from the tailor, they seemed as though they would be a real addition to the forces 
of order on the island. They were evidently impressed with a sense of the responsibility of 
the position they occupied ; they moved about on their beat with a kind of soldierly air, and 
when they met a Foreigner they Baluted in military fashion. Still, they were an anomaly; 
and the question arose, 'Whom did they protect?’ Not the Foreigners, certainly; and as surely 
it was not the Chinese. They had no authority to enter a single Foreign house, and they did 
not dare to arrest any Chinaman that professed to be associated, even in a loose way, with 
any Foreign resident, lest they should get into trouble. By and by the enthusiasm of this force 
began to wane, and it has now degenerated into a perfectly useless and ineffective body.” 
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(i.) Changes in Water Approaches.— N o perceptible changes have to be recorded in the 
water approaches, and no dredging has been found necessary. 

The western channel of the southern entrance to the harbour has been practically closed 
to navigation, since 1896, by the discovery of a rock, situated between West Coker and West 
Brown’s Bocks Buoys, with n feet on it at low water. The Coast Inspector verified the position 
of this rock in person, and decided that the danger did not require marking. The rock is 
charted on the British Admiralty plan of Amoy Inner Harbour. 

During January 1896 the German battleship Kaiser, entering the eastern channel of the 
southern entrance, touched a rock, situated nearly midway between East Coker and East Brown’s 
Bocks Buoys, with 20 feet on it at low water. This danger was promptly buoyed. 

0 ) ■^- LDS to Navigation. — Only one light — Waglan — was added, during the 10 years 
under review, to those already existing in the southern section. It was first exhibited on the 
9th May 1893. The illuminating apparatus is revolving, dioptric, of the first order. As a 
result of the cession of the territory behind Eowloon to the British Government, the light was 
transferred to the Hongkong colonial authorities on the 1st March 1901. 

In consequence of the war between China and Japan, the Formosan lights under the 
control of this office were discontinued on the 4th and 9th August 1894, and were eventually 
handed over to the Japanese Government on the 26th March and 17th August 1895 respectively. 

Middle Dog, Turnabout, Chapel Island, and Lamocks Bights were, in June 1899, converted 
from vegetable oil to mineral oil consuming lights, so that one illuminant only is now used 
throughout this section. The characteristics of Turnabout and Lamocks were also ohanged 
at the same time from fixed to occulting lights. 

New guns, of a heavier calibre than those hitherto in use, were supplied during 1899 
to Middle Dog, Turnabout, Ockaeu, and Lamocks, thus rendering the fog signals from these 
stations more effective. 

Isolated oil-rooms were built at Chapel Island and Lamocks, and powder magazines 
at Middle Dog, Ockseu, and Lamocks, during the last three years. These buildings are of an 
approved type, and it is proposed to erect similar structures gradually at all stations of this 
section. 

The damage caused by storms, etc., to stations has, considering their exposed position, 
been comparatively slight Ocksau tower was struck by lightning on the night of the 23rd June 
1896, but the damage done was trifling. The only serious experience was at Turnabout, which 
was struck by a typhoon on the 29th August 1898. The Foreign and Native quarters were 
completely unroofed, and the eastern and western compound walls levelled to the ground. The 
staff were compelled to take refuge in the tower. 

The health of the Lights staff has been very good, there having been very little serious 
illness, and only one case which terminated fatally — that of a Lightkeeper (Foreign) who died of 
dysentery, on the 3rd October 1899, before medical assistance could reach him. The Foreign and 
Native staff at Turnabout suffered from an epidemic of measles in April 1901, but all made 
satisfactory recoveries — as did also another Foreign Lightkeeper, who developed typhoid fever 
at Lamocks, after eight months continuous residence at the station. 
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(k.) Unhappy Occitbbkncer — S everal cases of more or less serious accidents to shipping 
have to be recorded, the total loss of the P. & O. s.a. Bokhara, on the 10th October 1892, being 
the most disastrous. The Bokhara was proceeding down the Formosa Channel, bound from 
Shanghai to Hongkong, with the homeward mails. She met with typhoon weather and heavy 
seas; which put out her fires, rendering her helpless. She drifted on until she struck Sand 
Island, one of the Pescadore group, and sank almost immediately. There were only 23 
survivors — seven Europeans and 16 Lascars. Some treasure, to the amount of about Tt& 100,000, 
was salved from the wreck by the tug-boat Samson, and was brought to Amoy. 

On the 9th October, during the same typhoon, the Norwegian ss. Normand became a 
total wreck on Tortoise Bock, Pescadores. The only two survivors were conveyed to Amoy 
from Tainan by the as. Thales. 

On the 4th March 1894 the British three-masted schooner Cape City, bound from 
Chefoo to Amoy, went ashore near Chin-mo (g| fjg), about 15 miles north of Dodd Island. 
She, too, became a total wreck, and the captain, supercargo, carpenter, and boy were drowned. 
The first and second mates, with six Chinese sailors, arrived at Amoy by junk on the 
7th March. 

On the 5 th January 1896 the German ironclad Kaiser struck a rock, whilst entering 
the harbour, and returned to Hongkong the following day for repairs. The obstruction was 
not located until the day after, when, by sweeping the bottom with chains, a sunken rock — 
situated in the channel, about i| cables to the north of Coker Rocks East Buoy— was found 
by one of the Kaiser's boats. This rock has 20 feet of water on it at the lowest spring tides. 
Subsequent soundings by the Harbour Master resulted in the discovery of another rock, about 
35 feet west of the former, having only 14 feet of water on it at lowest spring tides. 

On the 10th March 1896 the officers and crew— 24 in all— of the British s.s. Evmberr, 
wrecked on Sand Island, Pescadores, on the 2nd, arrived in H.B.MS. Plover. A Naval Court of 
Inquiry as to the causes which led to the wreck was held at the British Consulate on the 
day following. The Court found that the disaster was occasioned by the master relying on an 
inaccurate chart, but at the same time considered that he steered, imprudently, too near to the 
rocks. The certificates of the master and first and second officers were returned to them. 

On the 21st January 1901 the Japanese s.s. Tamsui Mara, bound from Tamsui to this 
port, stranded on Quemoy Island, during a dense fog, and became a total wreck. No lives, 
however, were lost. 

Dr. Otte, of the Dutch Reformed Church Mission of America, has kindly supplied me with 
the following information: — “Plague has been prevalent in Amoy since 1895, but no reliable proof 
can be found that it visited this place before that year. Chinese history, however, records a 
very fatal epidemic some 300 years ago, and it is supposed that this was bubonic plague. It is 
impossible to obtain accurate statistics of the number of deaths which have occurred from this 
disease in Amoy since its inception. Dr. Tan Thien-un, a very close observer, estimates the 
number of deaths from plague each year as over 6, coo. He also estimates the population of 
Amoy at 300,00a This would give us 2 per cent, per annum, whioh is, I think, too low an 
estimate. That Dr. Tan’s estimate is not exaggerated is proven by the absolutely accurate 
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statistics which I have of the number of deaths from plague amongst our Christians and 
adherents in the T'ung-an (fp] tjf) district. Of the 300 church members, living in dozens of 
villages, 63, or 21 per cent., have died from plague in seven years. From these figures we can 
get a fair idea of the number of deaths from the disease in the Ch'ttan-chou and 

Changchow (fft jfl) prefectures during the years it has prevailed there. Plague seems, perhaps, 
to have claimed more victims in 1897 than in any other year — deaths from this cause amounting 
in July of that year to 40 or 50 daily, as far as could be computed by taking count of the 
number of coffins made, and allowing for death from ordinary disease. Cholera, too, it may 
be said, visits the port every year, and in 1898 it was so bad that it was feared it would become 
epidemic.” 

On the 28th March 1893 a squall swept over the port, upsetting several passenger-boats 
and damaging a cargo-boat in the harbour. One life is reported to have been lost. 

On the nth September 1893 a typhoon passed over the port, and a great deal of 
damage was done to the roads and foreshore on Kulangsu. The tide rose so high at the time 
that the water was 3 feet above the Bund level on the Amoy side of the harbour, A large 
quantity of tea and general cargo was damaged, by the water entering the godowns, and the 
total damage done was estimated by the Chinese merchants to amount to $ 100,00a The lowest 
point touched by the barometer was 2944. The storm and high tide caused general devastation 
in the Chinchew and Changchow prefectures, more especially at Hai-ohAng ($| f£), where 
the river embankment was broken away, many houses destroyed and lives lost, and a large 
number of Natives rendered homeless. ’ 

On the 19th September 1895 a strong gale set in from the north-east. Heavy rain 
accompanied it ; and at noon the tide rose to the exceptional height of 22 feet, doing con- 
siderable damage. 

On the 29th August 1898 a typhoon passed over Turnabout and Middle Dog Light- 
stations, unroofing dwellings and outhouses, but, fortunately, leaving the fights intact. 

On the 25th April 1901 the island of Kulangsu was swept by a cyclonic squall, and a 
great deal of damage was done to property generally. The force of the wind has been variously 
estimated — the lowest placing it at 12, which represents a hurricane. 

Despite the proximity of the port to Formosa, earthquakes seem to be of quite rare 
occurrence. During the decade only one shock— but that a severe one — was felt, on the 22nd 
April 1892. It laBted about 30 seconds, and apparently was travelling from east to west. No 
damage, however, was dona 

In the An-hsi (£ and T'ung-an (Jgj $) districts much damage to life and property 
was caused by excessive rains in June 1894. The old bridge in the town of T'ung-an was 
destroyed by the force of the river current, and a large number of lives were lost there. 

(i.) Visits or Distinguished Personages. — On the 29th November 1898 Rear-Admiral 
Prince Henry of Prussia arrived, in the German battleship Deutschland, from Woosung. On 
the following day the Prince was entertained at <a dinner given by Admiral Yang ChT-chAn 
( iS te !£), at his yam6n in the city, to which the Consuls of all nations represented here, as 
well as the Commissioner of Customs and the Taotai Kuan YOan-hhan (ff jjg H), were 
invited. 
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(m.) High Letkraby Degrees won by Natives. — None of the highest degrees — chuang- 
yUan ($£ yQ, fang-yen (gg fgl), and Van-hua (fg — were won by natives of Fahkien daring 
the period under review. 86 chvn-ehik (j§ -±) and 28 hanAin (gg $J;) degrees were taken by 
scholars of this province. 

(71.) Literary Movements in the District.— In 1898 the Prefect of Ch'iian-chon (g| J}j) 
founded the Ch’ung Chfing Library ]£ § g£) in that city. Only those who held the 
degree of chii-j£n (jgl A) or famg-sheng (Jf were admitted. 

The Po W&a. library (j® fH $ gg) at Amoy has been enlarged during the decade, and 
arrangements made to supply it with more books and papers, etc. 

In 1898 the Ts'ang Chiang Library (j| S § S) was established at Hai-ts*ang (f$ tg-), 
by a provincial graduate named Ch'£n Ping-huang (f§[ jjj |g), who gave a handsome donation 
for its support. 


(o.) Estimates as to Population, Education, Era— In the previous Decennial Report 
the population of the province of Fuhkien was given as 8,000,000; now I am told it must be 
nearer 16,000,000. However, as is well known, accurate statistics are quite unobtainable, and 
these figures are little more than guesswork. 

Generally speaking, the 10 years under review cannot be said to be marked by any 
very special development as regards population; but the same cannot be said with regard to 
education. There is doubt in the minds of some as to whether giving a certain class of 
Native a smattering of an English education is really beneficial or not, as it has a tendency 
to take youths out of their natural element The class of people who are small shopkeepers 
and such-like, and whose sons years ago would go out into domestic service, are now too good 
to undertake such menial work, and want to be "gentlemen.” Many make excellent clerks; 
but is it not possible that many others, by “a little learning,” are spoiled for their natural 
walk in life ? 

To Mr. Weed, the superintendent of the T'uug Wen Institute, I am indebted for the 
following remarks regarding that institution : — 

"The T‘ung Wen Institute 5 f E) was organised in March 1898, by six wealthy 
Chinese merchants, assisted by the United States Consul. The institution is purely secular, and 
its objects are to give a thorough knowledge of English — to prepare young men for a business 
career — and to give a foundation for a thorough Western education. The management of the 
property is vested in a board of trustees, * which shall consist of not more than nine Chinese 
and not more than four Foreigners. .... The American Consul and the Commissioner 
of Imperial Maritime Customs at Amoy shall be, ex officio, together with the superintendent 
of the institute, respectively chairman, vice-chairman, and secretary, and members of the board 
of trustees.’ The internal government of the school is vested in the superintendent and his 
assistants. All Foreign teachers are elected by the Foreign members of the board, and other 
employes are appointed by the superintendant The support of the school is derived from 
the tuition fees, certain fees allowed by the Taotai, private subscriptions, and interest on the 
school funds. Two courses of study are provided: the grammar course, of five years, pro- 
viding instruction in reading, dictation, composition, conversation, arithmetic, geography, and 
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pe nmansh ip, in English, and reading and writing in the local dialect; the advanced course, of 
two years, in addition to the above, offers elementary instruction in history, English literature, 
physiology, astronomy, physical geography, geology, phyBics, algebra, geometry, and the mandarin 
dialect in Chinese. Eight teachers are employed for the English branches — two Foreign and six 
Chinese, one of the latter for the local dialect, and one for mandarin. The school was organised 
with 41 pupils. The total attendance for the year 1898 was 129; for 1899, 180; for 1900, 201; 
and for 1901, 253. The pupils are drawn from the upper and middle classes, and principally 
from families engaged in Foreign trade. The students are all from 9 to 30 years of age. A 
tuition fee of $22 per annum is charged; and boarding-house and dormitory provide board at 
from S3 to 84.50 and sleeping accommodation at from 25 to 50 cents a month.” 

I have also to thank Mr. H. F. Rankin, principal of the Anglo-Chinese College ($£ 

# Bb), f° r the following information regarding that institution : — 

“The college is situated on the island of Kulangsu, and the buildings and grounds are 
magnificently adapted for their present purpose. It is open to Chinese residential and day 
students, of all classes and sects, and there are at present in daily attendance 106 boys — half 
of that number being boarders. The fee for education alone is fixed at $24 per annum, or 
S12 per term. The work was begun, in an unpretentious way, in the year 1898, by the 
members of the London Mission, as the result of a demand for instruction in English and 
education along Western lines. Great credit is due to the members of this society for their 

initiative in this matter, as otherwise there might still be wanting the grand advantages even 

from the Chinese point of view— supplied in this and other educational institutions, all of 
which are the result, I believe, of their noble enterprise. In the year 1900 it was decided 
that Dr. Barbour, of Bonskeid, Scotland, who was until that time lilwrally supporting educa- 
tional work in Singapore, should transfer his interest in the work to the Amoy region. He 
immediately handed over the work in Singapore to another body, and, through the medium 
and strong support of the English Presbyterian Mission, he kindly agreed to bear the chief 
part of the expenses in connexion with the purchase of land and buildings and the carrying 
on of the work. Two certificated and university-trained teachers were sent out from Edin- 
burgh, to take up the active part of the work, and at present there are three European 
teachers and a large and strong staff of Chinese, together with an auxiliary staff for special 
subjects. From these remarks it will be seen that the institution is greatly changed in 
character, though not in principle. Although still in its infancy, it is already, as regards 
teaching staff, accommodation, and subjects taught, on quite as firm a basis as any institution 
in China. There is an elementary course, a commercial course, and a science course. The 
commercial course consists of letter-writing, shorthand, typewriting, book-keeping, and conver- 
sation on political economy and commerce; the science course comprises chemistry, astronomy, 
natural science, mathematics, education, and psychology. The students are also taught music, 
physical drill, and fencing exercises. The authorities of the college are thus endeavouring 
to establish, in South China, a centre of enlightenment and culture, where young men can be 
carefully attended to and educated along the lines of Western thought and principles, and 
according to British methods, with the Christian ideal clearly in view ns the chief aim, and 
institutions such as the colleges of Lovedale and Madras as brilliant examples.” 
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The Eastern Asia, or Tung Ya, College (jfj IS 8S) was opened. considerable 
ceremony, on the 15th March 1900. The primary object of this establishment was to teach 
the Japanese language to the children of naturalised Japanese subjects, who number about 
3,000 in Amoy. The idea was originally conceived by some wealthy and ambitious Chinese 
pro-Japanese residents here, who were anxious to ingratiate themselves with the Formosan 
authorities. There is little doubt that the promoters of this plausible scheme had purposes 
entirely separate from that of furthering education in view. However, the scheme itself was 
good; and it was about this time that the policy of the Formosan government towards the 
Chinese was undergoing a marked change, and this educational scheme had a tendency to 
mitigate the hostile feeling existing at the time between the two peoples. The proposal was 
warmly welcomed by the Japanese in Formosa, and especially by Dr. Goto, Chief of the 
Administrative Department there. Voluntary subscriptions soon came in from all parts of 
Japan. Baron Kodama, the Governor General of Formosa, headed the list with 10,000 yen. 
The total sum collected was about 50,000 yen, of which about 7,000 yen was obtained from 
Chinese. At first the school was managed by a board of directors consisting of six Chinese 
and six Japanese gentlemen of standing. The Japanese Consul of the port was made honorary 
superintendent of the school, with Dr. NeqasA, a graduate of Berlin University, as principal. 
The school started with 50 students, and great things were expected of it. These expectations, 
however, were short-lived, as, soon after the opening of the school, discord sprang up amongst 
the Chinese and Japanese directors, regarding the management, etc. The result was that the 
school came very near closing; but it was eventually arranged that the Japanese directors 
should be dispensed with, and the institution is now working very satisfactorily, with about 
130 students. The annual expenditure is about 7,000 yen, chiefly raised by subscriptions. 
There are one European, three Japanese, and two Chinese teachers. 

Other than these three above-mentioned educational establishments, there are many 
missionary schools. The Hev. Mr. Sadler, of the London Mission, has kindly supplied me with 
the following on “normal schools”:— “This term is used to mean schools for training teachers to 
teach others. Some three years ago, when the great movements of the Emperor of this country 
were initiated, a strong conviction possessed the minds of many that the need for training 
teachers to teach the new learning in national schools was real and deep. Arrangements were set 
on foot for starting such training. Again and again it has been wished that the Anglo-Chinese 
schools in exis'tence might tend in that direction. No sufficient method has yet been adopted ; 
but it is a matter of history that the sense of need has been intensified of late, since Imperial 
Edicts have insisted on the abolition of the old system of education and establishing schools for 
training men in useful knowledge, and the feeling of desire for normal schools has become 
stronger and stronger. A Chinese gentleman came to me pleading for help in the matter, and 
urgently put the case thuB : — * At present the demand for these normal schools is very great, 
whereas formerly, even if men were paid to enter such schools, they would have refused ; now 
they are willing to pay to enter. Supposing that, in Amoy, a hundred bright scholars were 
selected and put under such training; the cost need not be more than $1,000 annua l ly. These 
scholars could then take degrees in all kinds of usefnl knowledge, and be prepared for employment 
in national schools.' There is also this point of encouragement: supposing that the spirit of 
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self-help increases amongst the Chinese, some Westerners might then be inspired to send out 
some capable men willing to volunteer to teach in these schools, and not leave the pupils to 
the mercy of Native teachers of English." It is noteworthy that for many years the Foreign 
community have subscribed liberally towards the London Mission schools, and without such 
aid these schools could not have existed, the fees of the scholars being quite inadequate for 
the provision of teachers, bo that the schools may be called free. 

Those who can read and write are chiefly the inhabitants of the Treaty ports and 
their neighbourhood. The few women who can boast of any education are mostly converts to 
Christianity of some denomination or other. The very poor, of both sexes, cannot afford either the 
few necessary cash for a simple education or even the time, when, from their earliest childhood, 
they have to begin a life of toil with such work as grass-cutting, etc. ; as they grow older they 
are needed to assist on the farms, or they become peddlers or carriers — little more than beasts 
of bnrdea Thus, the per-centage of those who are educated of these classes — and it is these 
classes who really form the population — is very smalL It is said that in some parts of the 
country one may travel 100 li (33 miles) and not meet more than one or two persons who have 
any education at alL A Native estimate is that 1 per cent, of the inhabitants can compose well, 
9 per cent, can conduct commercial correspondence, 30 per cent can read a little, and 60 per 
cent, cannot read at alL The same authority computes that only one woman in a thousand is 
more or less educated. 

The number of haiu-ta'ai (% %) allowed to the Fuhkien province at each examination is 
1,304, and that allowed to this district is 32. The examination is held in alternate years. The 
number of provincial graduates — chU-jen (Jfi A) — allowed to tbe province at each triennial 
examination is 98; previous to 1895, when the island of Formosa was ceded to Japan, the 
number was 103, but after tbe cession this figure was reduced by 5. Should an Imperial 
marriage or some such auspicious event take place, an extra examination (,f. for chii-jen 
is granted — as in 1893, on the celebration of the 60th birthday of Her Majesty the Empress 
Dowager. 

(p.) Physical Character and Products of District. — There is nothing to add to the 
previous Decennial Report as to the physical character of the district. 

In addition to the principal products already mentioned, the following are, perhaps, 
worthy of note : salt, sweet potatoes, and camphor. Salt is produced all along the entire coast 
of Fuhkien and the adjacent islands, and the annual production of the southern portion is 
estimated at 249,000 piculs. As fur as is known, no salt mines or brine wells exist in the 
province, and all the salt is produced from sea water evaporation. 

Sweet potatoes ( Ipovuna fastigiata, Roxb.), when sliced and dried, are largely used by 
the poor for food, and also exported to Manila and the Straits Settlements. 

One would think that, located by the sea as Amoy is, there would be a trade in salt 
fish here ; but it is not so. The trade is an import one, chiefly from Hongkong and the South — 
from whence 27,320 piculs were imported in 1900, and 4,064 piculs from the North,— the 
natives seemingly not understanding the art of curing fish. 
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Coal and iron are found, in certain quantities, in many places. So far, the quality is very 
inferior, the metal obtained being only surface production; but as soon as the engineer gets to 
work, and mines are opened in a scientific maimer, no doubt we shall see great developments in 
this district. 

The cultivation and production of Native opium, which has made such enormous strides 
during the past decade, is touched upon in another part of this Report 

Camphor, although in its infancy, will possibly in time claim a place in our trade. The 
working of this commodity, in the whole of the Fuhkien province, has been undertaken by an 
Expectant Taotai named Lin Chao-tonq (f|c &), who was resident in Formosa prior to 
the cession of that island to the Japanese. By his agreement he has had to lodge a deposit 
of Tts. 6 ,ooo with the government, on the understanding that he alone has the right to collect 
camphor from the manufacturer for export. He also provides competent manufacturers from 
Formosa to teach the people the way to make camphor. Large numbers of camphor trees are 
found in the prefectures of Chien-ning (gg S§ 1 ), Lung-yen (§f jg), Yung-ch'un (fa §), Hring-hua 
(M it). and Changchow ($t jfH). A tax (g§ f|) of $5 per picul is levied by the provincial 
government. 

The roads in the district are altogether unfit for carts of any kind, and animals are 
expensive — man, therefore, is the beast of burden still. Steam-launches of light draught may 
help the transport question in these parts ; but all the rivers are extremely shallow. 

(g.) Native Shipping. — The Native Customs (?jj gg), under whose management all Native 
shipping came, was transferred to the supervision and control of this office on the nth November 
1901. Although this Ch'ang Kuan and its sub-stations were so near our doors, very little was 
really known of its working. Indeed, although there was much less friction caused by the 
transfer than was expected, it was not found an easy matter, even when we did get hold of the 
work, to get to the bottom of the ways peculiar to the Native in the so-called management 
of such an establishment Suffice it to say that the staff was proportionately enormous for 
the work required, and that the better the collection was, after a certain amount had been 
remitted to the provincial authorities, the more there was to divide amongst the employes. 
Of course, this was soon put a stop to, and those of the staff who were retained were put on 
a fair monthly wage. There is still much room for improvement, and thorough reorganisation 
is the only way to make it an honest and successful Revenue-collecting office. It is difficult 
to state the actual collection prior to our assumption of control, but it was estimated at about 
Bk.Tls, 26,000 per annum. However, since we assumed charge, and up to the moment of 
writing, a handsome increase is shown, and there is little doubt that, in spite of the general 
decline in the junk trade, with a further reduction of staff, complete reorganisation, and honest 
management, additional beneficial results can be obtained. 

The Bea-going junk trade has steadily decreased, and is slowly dying out. This is, no 
doubt, largely due to the better facilities offered by the steamer companies, enabling merchants 
not only to effect insurance on their goods, but to deal with their'constituentB on time bargains. 
Again, when Formosa was handed over to the Japanese, in 1895, many smaller junks were 
retained on the island coast to feed the newly-established steamer lines — this, too, has been 
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another cause of the shrinkage in this trade. The number of these sea-going junks (entering 
the port in 1S92 was 206, with a carrying capacity of 149,010 piculs, against icrfTvessels, with 
a capacity of 85,321 piculs in 1901. 

With reference to the names of the four varieties of junks mentioned in the last Decennial 
Report, the characters themselves convey little meaning to the reader, but locally are understood 
to mean as follows: hsiang-ckih-pei (g? *£ ft), trade only to Formosa; ta-pei (jz ft), trade 
to Chefoo, Newcbwang, and Tientsin; hsiao-pei (jj« ft), trade to Wenchow, Ningpo, and 
Shanghai ; po-tzil (g$ {£•), trade to Naraoa Island, Swatow, and Hongkong. 

No form of insurance for junks exists, and I find it impossible to obtain any information 
regarding the amount of capital represented by Native shipping, or as to profit or loss on 
voyages. 

About 3,000 inland-waters junks clear from the port annually, with an estimated carrying 
capacity of 1,340,000 piouls. Almost the whole of the passenger traffic has been absorbed by the 
steam-launches, with the exception of some passengers who find it necessary to travel with 
their market produce between this and the inland towns. There is little doubt that when 
steam-launches are permitted to carry cargo of any sort, the junk trade will suffer even more 
than it does now. A chart showing the surrounding districts to which junks and steam-launches 
trade from here is appended. 

(r.) Native Banking Agencies, etc.— In addition to what has already been said in 
the previous Decennial Report, fchare is little to add. The interest on money placed on 
deposit in the local banks is 6 to 8 per mille per month. Dp to the year 1896 a depositor could 
obtain his interest monthly, but Rfter that year only annually. The banks have no branches 
in Shanghai or other northern ports, yet merchants go to them and ask for drafts when they 
have to remit money to those places. In this case the banks obtain drafts from merchants 
who have accounts in the North, and then pass these on to those requiring them. For this 
very simple transaction they charge a commission of ij- to 2 per mille, and, it is said, make 
a good deal of money by it During the 10 years under review 33 different banks existed 
at one time or another, but of these 11 became bankrupt, so that in 1901 there were only 
22 remaining. 

The market price for Japanese dollars was Tts. 72.8 to TU. 73.3 per $100 in 1892, and 
changed but little until the summer of 1900, when it suddenly rosfe to Tts. 75.2, in consequence 
of the anticipated occupation of Amoy by the Japanese. This high price ruled for several 
months, but after that the rate fell to its normal state. 

(s.) Native Postal Agencies, etc. — There are 30 Native postal establishments registered 
at Amoy by the Imperial Chinese PoBtnl Administration, which number includes the Wen Pao 
Chtl (X #8 Jai). 01 Government service. Of this latter, full particulars are given in the Customs 
publication concerning that institution. The excellent manner in which these establishments 
are carried on has become proverbial to all those who have come into contact with them and 
their methods, tetters may be sent to any part of China, through any one of them, with 
perfect security, and gold and silver, as well as drafts and other valuable documents, entrusted 
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to them under insurance. In case of loss — a rare occurrence, — payment is made under circum- 
stances in which it might often be evaded. The total lack of interest taken until lately by 
the Government in the transmission of letters, or the provision of good roads for public use, 
has perhaps aided in causing these offices to co-operate with each other in the most extensive 
manner. Each one of them has branches and agencies with others, until their ramifications 
extend all over the Empire, and they have become knit together as a systematic and 
comprehensive body, providing the public with a most satisfactory service and supplying a 
national want. 

In speaking of 30 postal hongs functioning at Amoy and in the surrounding district, a 
combination of these 30 establishments iB meant. Each is connected with the other, representing 
other offices in different parts of the Empire — themselves, may be, not functioning at Amoy. 
There is very little difference in their methods, and, though competing at times with each 
other, all are united by mutual interests. In addition to those officially registered, there are 
others which mostly function inland, and, not wishing to register, employ a registered hong 
to conduct their business with the Imperial Post for them. The registered hongs have a 
large business connexion with the sea-port and riverine towns, and make use of the steam 
communication already established to those places for conveying their mails; for this they 
have to make arrangements with the Imperial Post The unregistered hongs make use of 
the Native means of communication only, and penetrate by means of junks, and such roads 
as exist, into the remotest parts of the country.' A letter travels sometimes for as long as 
six months, along rivers and over hill and dale, ere it reaches its destination. To these 
remote places the — as yet— infant Imperial Post has been unable to follow, but only utilises 
these hongs as its agents. It may sometimes be difficult to get a letter delivered at some 
small village or town off the main trade routes ; but for an enhanced consideration any Native 
office will not only undertake to carry it, but will bring back the answer, or furnish the 
sender with a statement, failing an answer, as to why no reply has been sent As a general 
rule, therefore, it may be said that, while these establishments only function where sufficient 
inducement exists, yet they will undertake to forward a letter to any place in China — and with 
the assistance of the Imperial Post, to any part of the globe. 

Whilst giving these postal hongs all credit for the excellent service they render to 
the public, and for their, in, many ways, praiseworthy methods, it is also necessary to consider 
their defects, or what in our eyes are considered such. Firstly, they have no definite tariff 
for postage, etc., their rule being to take as much as they can get. A letter from a regular 
customer is called for at his office, and forwarded, may be, for 20 or 30 cash, whilst an ignorant 
rustic may be charged 200 cash, or as much more as he can be induced to pay. The same 
procedure occurs at the delivery end, and lively disputes are often the consequence. It is 
a mystery to any outsider how these establishments can keep any accounts, or check the 
proceedings of their subordinates ; and the probability is that, they do neither, except in a 
hap-hazard manner. The onlooker’s wonder is, then, that these hongs can continue to exist 
under such circumstances. When there is money to be paid, however, these people are always at 
hand to collect it, and how it is accounted for is best known to themselves. There is another 
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g^e defect in these organisations, though not one necessarily affecting their business of 
carrying letters, and drat ,s that they are inveterate petty smugglers. lie extensive Zrm 
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222,236; in 1899, 229,976 ; in 1900, 290,512; in 1901, 275,846. A gratifying increase is also 
visible in the money order business, which is becoming very popular among the Natives: in 
1898 there were money orders issued and cashed to the value of 87,801 ; in 1899 the figures 
had risen to 826,156; in 1900 they were $23,594; and in 1901, 835,891. The total number 
of articles of correspondence handled by the Amoy office was as follows: in 1898, 278,986; in 
1899. 279.142 ! hi 1900, 361,101 ; in 1901, 349.926. 

(t.) Changes in Customs Regulations, etc.— The regulations regarding Customs work 
have remained practically the same as before, but with the additions now to be mentioned. 

Hulks were allowed to moor under regulations of April 1894, and vessels allowed to load 
and discharge cargo from them. Three hulks availed themselves, on and off, of this privilege, 
but as one hulk was seldom used, it was withdrawn to mother port in 1899; at present there 
are only two. The only steamers which, apparently, make a rule of using these hulks are those 
of Messrs. Buttkbfiei.p & Swibe and the China Merchants Steam Navigation Company, coming 
from Shanghai or the South, with an occasional steamer loading for Sourabaya, etc. 

As before stated, in section (a.), bonded tanks for petroleum in bulk were first established 
here in 1895. Under the regulations, the oil is pumped into the tanks from the importing 
Bteamer, and when drawn off into tins or tank-boats for the country, pays Duty on the quantity 
withdrawn. This necessitates the constant presence of a Customs officer during working hours, 
to verify the output The rapid manner in which this oil trade has advanced during the decade 
is remarked upon elsewhere. 

The Imperial Chinese Post Office was bom in 1897, and has worked smoothly, if not 
profitably, ever since. 

The Inland Waters Regulations came into force in 1898. In the commencement there 
were nine steam-launches here, but now there are 24. The passenger traffic by these vessels has 
been, and is still, a great success, and since the introduction of these regulations the number of 
passengers carried, to the end of 1901, to and from the surrounding country, is 2,155,675. No 
cargo lias been carried, but there is little doubt that, as soon as the provincial authorities can be 
induced to overcome their objections to this new mode of conveying goods to the interior, a very 
considerable trade will spring up. 

In 1892 the strength of the staff at Amoy was as follows: In-door — a Deputy Commis- 
sioner, five Assistants, two Clerks; Out-door— a Tidesurveyor, two Assistant Tidesurveyors, five 
Examiners, 10 Tidewaiters. In 1895 the Deputy Commissioner was withdrawn, and it was not 
until the spring of 1901 that another one was appointed— the In-door staff then numbered the 
same as in 1892, leBS one Clerk, and the Out-door staff consisted of a Tidesurveyor, a Boat 
Officer, Bix Examiners, and eight Tidewaiters. The number of Foreign Lightkeepers has 
decreased by five when compared with those borne on the books of this office in 1892 ; Fisher 
Island and South Cape (Formosa) having become Japanese, and Waglan having been handed 
over to the Hongkong authorities, accounts for the shrinkage ,in the number of the officers 
of this department The establishment of the Imperial Post Office necessitated the employment 
of a special staff which is now as follows : two Foreign Clerks, three Chinese Clerks (one at 
Cheangchew), and the necessary letter-carriers, etc., etc. The volume of the Customs work 
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proper remains much the same, for although the export of tea has practically disappeared, 
it makes very little difference to the office, as tea exported is a commodity giving very little 
trouble to the office or examining staff in dealing with it The control and supervision of 
affairs at the Native Custom House, however, which was taken over on the nth November 
1901, has added greatly to the work and responsibility of those whose duty it is to attend 
to these matters. 

(ti) Special Developments. — No very visible advance has been made in either military, 
naval, industrial, financial, or administrative matters, yet certain facts indicate that progress 
ana European civilisation are slowly and quietly making headway in the district Steam- 
launches have almost supplanted the slow Native boats in conveying passengers to and from the 
country. The few Native boats remaining are those in which the passengers can bring along 
with them their vegetables, poultry, eta, to market; but as soon as the launches are allowed 
to carry suoh provisions and other cargo, there is every reason to expect that the number of 
launches needed may run into three figures, instead of two as at present The kindly manner in 
which the natives of this part have taken to the new method of travelling bodes well for the 
railways when their day eomeB. The almost universal use of kerosene oil in every bumble 
cottage, in place of Native ground-nut oil, is another indication of advance. The demand for 
European learning, too, as shown by the opening of the Eastern Asia College, the Anglo-Chineae 
College, and the Dung Win Institute, is a sure sign that progress is in our midst. nhin«.A 
merchants who have lived in Manila, the Straits, etc., and returned here, are fully alive to the 
advantages of a Foreign education for their boes. Great appreciation is also shown for the 
medical treatment which can be received at missionary hospitals, and in proof thereof the 
wards are generally full A visit to these hospitals will convince the most sceptical as regards 
missionary work that a great deal of good is being quietly accomplished. Chinese officials, 
too, usually very conservative and unwilling to break away from old customs, are beginning to 
show their appreciation of Foreign buildings and Foreign ways. The present territorial Taotai, 
in the usual way, resided at his yamgn in the Native city; but last year engaged a European 
house in the centre of Kulangsu, and now goes to and from his yamfin daily in a Foreign six- 
oared gig. At this private residence, on the Emperor of China’s birthday this year, the Taotai, 
together with the Admiral, entertained the Consular Body, the Customs staff and all the* 
principal Foreign residents. The influx of wealthy Chinese from Manila and Formosa has been 
followed by the erection of numerous houses in Foreign style for their occupancy. 

In 1895 it was found necessary to erect a large and substantial Japanese Consulate, and 
the great increase amongst these nationals caused a demand for house-room for residences, stores, 
restaurants, and a club. 

In 1897 the New Amoy Dock Company extended their granite dock by 50 feet in length 
mad 10 feet in breadth at the centre, thus enabling vessels of 3,000 tons to enter. At the same 
time improvements and additions in the engine-room shop were made. 

(tt) Missionabibs and Hi88ionaby Societies. — There are four missionary societies at 
present represented in Southern Fuhkien— the Roman Catholic Mission (Dominicans), the London 
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Mission, the English Presbyterian Mission, and the Dutch Reformed Church of America. The 
following statistics give the number of missionaries, church members, etc., belonging to each 
organisation : — 


Roman Catholic Mission. 


Missionaries .... 

. . 27 

Church members 

. . 

. 5.500 

Chapels, etc. .... 

• 38 

Girls schools . 

. . . 

7 

Native preachers . . 

. . 23 

Boys 

W * * 

. . 

4 


Protestant Missions, 





Lokdoh 

Missios. 


English 


Dutch 


PiHBrnaiei Rktosksd Chdbch 



Miehiok. 


or A Inman- 

Missionaries, including wives , 16 


26 


17 

Chapels, etc. .... 

• - 79 



142 . 


Native pastors . . . 

• ■ . 7 



23 


Preachers 

. . 61 



120 


Communicants . , . 

. . . 2423 



3.200 


Adherents, etc. . . . 

. . 2486 



2.145 


Children 

. . . 1,144 



1,707 


Annual subscriptions 

from 





Natives . . . . 

. . . 86,674 


S13.130 


Schools 

. . 45 



46 


Students 

. . . 6ll 



813 


Hospitals 

. . 2 


'3 


3 

Doctors, male . . . . 

, . . 2 


3 


2 

„ female . . . 

. . I 


2 


I 


During the Borer movement there were eight churches in the vicinity either wrecked or 
destroyed, moat of them belonging to the London Mission. The houses of many Christian 
families were looted, but no one was killed. A fair indemnity was subscribed for by the 
inhabitants of the villages where such rioting had taken place and paid to the sufferers through 
the local officials. It is said that there has been a much larger admission to church membership 
tb «n heretofore of recent years, and that missionary work generally in this district is m a kin g 
considerable advance 

(w.) H ui-KnAtr.—hmoo the last Decennial Report was written, the only hui-haan 
established has been the Kiungchow Guild (JU irfl fT It)- It is a small one, raised by subscrip- 
tions amounting to 81400, and is for the benefit and use of Hainan men who are employed 
on board the steamers running between Amoy and the Straits Settlements. On arrival here, a 
Hainan man pays each time a subscription of 20 to 30 cents, to meet current expenses. 
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In 1899 the Canton Club purchased a small house for the lodging of sick fellow-provincials 
and temporary storage of coffins with corpses. 

A board for the protection of trade (fg gj Jgj) was established by Taotai YOn TsU-chT 
{% SL IB) in the same year (1899). The idea of the board was to facilitate and promote all 
mercantile matters, as well as to afford protection to emigrants returning from Manila and the 
Straits Settlements, and to prevent them from being squeezed and insulted, as was often the 
case. The Throne was memorialised through the Governor General of the province, and the 
scheme was approved of in an Imperial Decree, It was originally intended that this board 
should be in charge of a deputy appointed by the Taotai, with two secretaries, one assistant 
secretary, and a committee elected by Chinese merchants. Had these arrangements been 
strictly carried out, and the deputy been a man of intelligence with an honest intent of 
promoting trade, the hoard would have been of great use; but it has now degenerated into a 
passport certificate issuing office, and is only under the supervision of the deputy in charge of 
Likin, with secretaries, accountants, etc., employed by the Taotai. At present a passengor for 
Manila has to pay 812.50 for his certificate, of which sum 88 are paid to the board and 84.50 
to the American Consulate. 

(s.) Celebrated Officials. — No officials who can properly be described as celebrated 
have either held office in or sprung from this province during the period under review. 
The two Taotais, Yang Chih-ch'ung ($JJ %£ »f») and Chou Lien (gj jg), both did good work 
during their term of office here, and the present Taotai, Yen Nien (£E if), is very popular 
and of advanced view% 

(y.) Notable Books published. — No publication worthy of special notice has appeared 
in this district during the decade. 

(z.) Trade Prospects. — The bright hopes held out by the writer of the previous Report, 
in thiB section, cannot be said to have been realised, and the outlook, unless some radical changes 
take place, does not forebode increase of trade. It may be argued that the value of imports 
and exports has advanced. So it has in silver, but not in gold. The Revenue, too, perhaps 
the best indicator as to the prosperity of trade, has fallen away both in silver and in its 
equivalent in gold ; and (not taking into consideration, of course, the increased Tariff) unless 
the country is opened to mining, etc., and transport of goods by light-draught steam-launches be 
allowed to places in the interior which it is now difficult for Foreign goods to reach, it is hard 
to see where improvements can come in. Tea has practically disappeared, and nothing has 
taken its place. Native opium has, as we have seen, advanced by leaps and boundB, and 
probably a large quantity of this drug is grown on the ground which at one time produced 
tea ; I understand, however, that the greater part of this land is now waste. Although, perhaps, 
more profitable from the growers and Revenue point of view, the exchange — if we may call it 
so— cannot be looked upon as a happy one, nor is it calculated to improve the nation as a whole. 
Improvement, too, was looked for in the growth and manufacture of sugar; but in this also 
we have been disappointed — nor, indeed, is there, at present, any reason to hope that improved 
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methods of cultivation will bo adopted or that any better machinery will be used. The port as 
a tea port is dead. All the tea which goes out, with the exception of small lots for the use 
of Chinese in Batavia, etc., is brought from Formosa, and only matted and marked here. Is this 
going to continue, however? May not the day soon come when this tea will be matted and 
shipped direct from Formosa, should the Japanese decide to make the safe harbour there which 
is apparently now in contemplation ? 


C. LENOX SIMPSON, 

Commissioner of Cuttomx. 

Custom House, 

Amoy, 3 ut December 1901. 
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FORT OF SWATOW. 


1 — Customs Jetty. 

3 — Native Custom House. 

8 — Commissioner's Residence. 

4— Newly reclaimed land. 

8 — Oil Tank*. 

*-* » n 


7— C. M. 8. N. Co. 

9 — Customs Property. 

9 — Boat Harbour. 

10— Custom House. 
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DECENNIAL REPORT, 1892-1901. 


(a.) The history of Swatow during the period covered by the present Report has been 
singularly uneventful— perhaps happily so. As the writer of a previous paper has pointed 
out, "Swatow’s importance is, above all, commercial”; and, reviewing the past 10 years from 
a business standpoint, it is satisfactory to be able to state that the general trade has shown 
considerable expansion, more particularly during the second half of the decade. Here, as 
elsewhere, the demand for Indian Opium has steadily declined, in favour of the cheaper Native 
drug; but, so far as other trade staples are concerned, there is every reason to believe that, 
in this district, the limit of production and consumption has not yet been reached. 

Daring the period under review the weather has been generally satisfactory. Drought 
was experienced at the commencement of 1899, and again during the last five months of 
1901 ; but with these exceptions the agriculturist has had few adverse influences to contend 
with, and good harvests have been the rule. 

The political events that have agitated the world during the past 10 years have had 
but little effect in this district. The people are immersed in their business, and, though crownB 
may fell and Governments change, so long as local trade is not interfered with, they reck 
little of such happenings. Twice daring the decade was the clash of arms heard in the land, 
but the scene of action was, on both occasions, so far removed as to render the sound almost 
inaudible here. The China-Japan war in 1894 affected Swatow so slightly that the year is 
recorded as a prosperous one. In 1900, when the Boxer troubles necessitated the armed inter- 
vention of the Powers, the temporary disorganisation of business and the stoppage of trade 
with the North undoubtedly were, for a time, prejudicial to local interests, but, nevertheless, 
the Revenue and the values of trade for that year were above the average. The trade provisions 
of the Peace Protocol only came into operation on the nth November 1901, and their influence 
on the trade it will be the privilege of the compiler of the third issue of the Decennial Reports 
to chronicle. 

No review of the present period would be complete . without some reference to the 
sharp fall in silver, the gold value of the dollar having dropped from 2a. lid. at the com- 
mencement of 1892 to is. iod. at the close of 1901. Most of the Imports from Europe are 
purchased in the neighbouring Colony of Hongkong, at silver prices, and the fluctuations of 
exchange are consequently less felt in this port than where time contracts are the rule. 
Naturally, the cheapness of silver increases the laying-down cost of goods here in silver 
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coinage ; but the same cause also affects the market, and thus the decline in exchange tails 
directly on the consumer, without risk to the actual importer. The consumer of Imports, 
however, is the producer of Exports, and, since almost every variety of local produce has 
considerably advanced in value, what is lost in purchases is to a great extent recovered in sales. 

The great calamity of the decade has been the spread of bubonic plague into this 
district, causing the trade to be hampered by quarantine restrictions in various directions. 

Another regrettable feature has been the recrudescence of clan-fighting, which over 30 
years ago was so ably suppressed by the firm hand of General Fang. After a long spell of 
quiet, these encounters were again heard of, in the early “nineties," but only became serious 
during the last two years of the decade, when much property was destroyed and many lives 
are said to have been sacrificed. 

On the 2nd February 1897 a district office of the Imperial Chinese Post was opened at 
this port, with the Commissioner of Customs for the time being as District Postmaster. 

On the 1st April 1900 the Imperial German Vice-Consulate here, which had for some 
years been in charge of a Consul, was raised to a full Consulate. 

(6.) There are but few changes to be recorded in the channels of trade. Our direct 
dealings with distant lands have been few. Up to 1896 cargoes of Kerosene Oil occasionally 
reached us from New York, but in that year the last direct consignment from America arrived 
in the last sailing ship that has visited Swatow, and at the end of 1899 a steamer brought 00 
from Batoum. Since then our direct trade with Foreign countries has been limited to Eastern 
ports. Coal is brought from Japan and Cochin China, Bice from Saigon and Siam, and Kerosene 
Oil from Sumatra, while steamers from the Straits, which call here regularly with returning 
emigrants, also bring a considerable amount of miscellaneous cargo. The bulk of our Foreign 
goods, however, reach us from Hongkong. 

Two steam-launches, each of rather more than izo tons burden, one flying the British 
and the other the Chinese flag, now ply regularly, under the Inland Navigation Buies of 1898, 
between this port and Suabue (fill fg), a market town about 125 miles down the coast. Both 
these launches carry a considerable, amount of cargo, especially on their outward trips. With 
this exception, our Imports are distributed and onr Exports collected in the old-fashioned 
manner, by Native boats slowly following our many waterways. 

In 1898 and 1899 a considerable quantity of Foreign goods was sent up country under 
Transit Pass — quite a new departure in the history of Swatow trade. Apparently, however, 
merchants found it more remunerative to pay the moderate Native Customs dues, for the 
experiment was not proceeded with, and, latterly, Transit Passes have only been applied for 
to cover small quantities of Baw Cotton and Cotton Yam for the weaving district of Hsing- 
ning (Si ffc). 

The gross value of the trade of the port for the final twelvemonth of the period now 
under review is Ek. Tit 45,043,133, and after deducting the Indian Opium, which will be referred 
to separately, amounts to Ek.Ttt 41,826,954. These are not exceptional figures, for, although 
they exceed the values of 1900, they fall short of those of 1899, and practically represent the 
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average of the last three years of the decade. As compared with the figures of 1891, the year 
which closed the previous decennial period, and which produced the highest values that any year 
had yet shown since the opening of the port, the twelvemonth just concluded shows an advance of 
EkTtt 18,91 2,028, or 80 per cent But this per-centage is, of course, far in excess of the increase 
in the volume of the trade; for the tael of to-day, alas, is no longer the tael of 1891, and due 
allowance must be made for the increased silver value of all goods caused by the fall in exchange. 
The decline in silver has not affected all commodities alike, and thus it would be difficult to 
calculate the exact amount of compensation required to place the two years figures on the same 
basis. Fortunately, however, the increase in the Bevenue, which was mainly collected under 
a specific Tariff, supplies a reliable index. Turning, then, to the Bevenue tables of the respective 
years, we find that the Import, Export, and Coast Tirade Duties (exclusive of Opium) for 1901 
exceed those for 1891 by about 27 per cent, and this figure may be accepted as indicating the 
expansion of the general trade during the past 10 years. 

The accompanying table shows the yearly values under the different divisions of trade, 
for the period 1892-1901 ; the former “record” year, 1891, has also been included, for the sake 
of comparison : — 


Tub. 

Fobbioh Imposts. 

Nativi Pboddcb. 

Total: 

Opium. 

Other Goods. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Excluding 

Opium. 

Including 

Opinm. 


■Hl.ft 

Ek.Th 

m.fk 

m.Tu 

Bh.Sh 

Bi.Th 

1891 

3,484,062 

5,442,034 

9,238,718 

8,234,174 

22,914,926 

26,398,988 

1892 

3 ,U 2,733 

5 ,* 3 °A 55 

9,113,9m 

6,818,077 

21,162,442 

24,305,175 

1893 

2,888,74° 

5 , 382 , 6°2 

9,821,687 

6,445,682 

21,649,971 

24 , 538,711 

1894 

2, 99 ', 545 

5,688,138 

11, *71,39* 

6483,667 

23,343,196 

26 , 334,741 

i|?5 

2,35*1635 

7,584,760 

9,215,709 

8,078,930 

24,879,399 

27,231,034 

1896 

2,067,73° 

6,871,9*6 

9,736,98* 

8,855,409 

25,464,306 

27,532,036 

1897 

2,224,920 

7 , 481,999 

8,8x5,926 

10,309,288 

26,607,213 

28,832,133 

1898 

2,812,201 

*0,033,097 

11,120,022 

11,965,064 

33,118,183 

35>930,384 

1899 

3,314,7*8 

10,458,784 

17,762,610 

14,160,753 

42,382,147 

45,696,865 

1900 

3,643,834 

9,171,824 

18,857,242 

12,357,834 

40,386,900 

44,030,734 

1901 ....a 

3,216,179 

10,774,232 

*8,193,361 

12,859,361 

41,826,954 

45 , 043,133 


Cotton Yam, which has long competed with Opium for the position of our moBt valuable 
Import, has at the dose of the decade succeeded in securing the premier place. The import 
during 1891 was 142,002 piculs, valued at Ek.Ttt 2,035,486; but the first five years of the 
present decennium all fell short of this. In 1897, however, a decided advance was made; and 
the following year saw the largest importation that has yet reached us — 192,654 piculs, priced at 
EkTtt 3,894,792; while during the last year of the decade arrivals are recorded amounting 
to 163,299 piculs, worth Ek.Ttt 3,336,502. Since 1891 English Yam has declined by about 
10 per cent., while Bombay spinnings have increased in favour and show an advance of over 
20 per cent. The ratio between the Indian and Lancashire products, which in 1891 was as 
4 to 1, has now increased to 5§ to 1, in favour of the Asiatic variety. In 1896 Japanese Yam 
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was imported, to the extent of 268 piculs; it was found to be finer than the Bombay twist, 
and was considered to be good value at the price asked. The following year it was in strong 
demand, and in 1898 the arrivals amounted to 5,787 piculs, at a quotation of Eh.Tti. 21.23 
per picul; but from this time on the price gradually rose till, in 1901, it stood at EkTti. 23.33. 
At this high figure it could not compete with English Yam at Hk.Tt& 2145, or with Indian 
Yarn at HkTtl 20.24, and the import fell off to 342 piculs. 

In European textile fabrics, a few new varieties have been introduced, though' most of 
them have, so far, only appeared in small quantities. Cotton Italians, however, which first 
arrived in 1893, seem to have caught the popular fancy, the importations for the past year being 
valued at Hk.Tta. 30,000. Cotton Blankets, unknown here until 1898, are also coming into 
favour. Some Indian Shirtings, Y-Clotha, and Drills were imported in 1894; but there has been 
no demand for them Bince, and, with the exception of a few pieces of Drills in 1896, they do not 
again figure in our Returns. 

Japanese Cotton Goods were limited to Cotton Cloth until 1894, when Cotton Crape 
and Towels were added, followed later by Shirtings, Sheetings and Cotton Flannel. The 
demand for these fabrics is slowly and steadily increasing, and, taking into consideration the 
proximity of the place of production, there is every likelihood of their one day proving 
formidable rivals to the manufactures of more distant countries. 

Amongst Metals, Tin in Slabs — largely used in the manufacture of Pewterware and Joss 
Paper, for which latter commodity the demand from Singapore is constantly increasing — has 
advanced from 8,500 to 13,500 piculs, or about 59 per cent. Tinplates, represented in 1891 by 
only 222 piculs, have now risen to 20402 piculs, to supply tins for the Kerosene Oil imported 
in bulk. 

The greater number of steamers visiting the port, and of launches and steam-ferries 
plying here, together with the increased employment of steam machinery, require three times 
as much Coal as was imported 10 years ago. 

The supply of Wood Matches has more than doubled during the decade. In 1891 the 
import was 366,011 gross, and from that date the arrivals steadily increased until, in 1898, 
they amounted to 924,875 gross; since then the figures have declined to an average of 756,000 
gross per annum, while the price has risen about 3 candareens per gross. Up to 1895 a few 
European Matches were imported annually, but during later years, with the exception of 1900, 
the trade has been confined to the cheaper Japanese article. 

The Kerosene Oil trade has experienced many and important changes during the last 
decennial period. In 1892 the total receipts consisted of 2J million gallons of tinned Oil, of 
which rather more than two-thirds came from Russia and the balance from America. Langkat 
Oil, also in tins, first arrived in 1894 The following year, storage tanks having been completed 
on the southern or Kakchio side of the harbour, close upon 1 million gallons of Russian Oil were 
imported in bulk, in addition to over 2 million gallons of tinned Oil from America, Russia, 
and Sumatra. In 1898 some abatement in the inland dues redufced the cost of distributing 
the Oil throughout the district, and this, together with the ever-increising demand, raised 
the receipts for that year to nearly 5 million gallons. 1898 witnessed further changes: Sumatra 
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Oil was for the first time introduced in bulk for the newly-erected tank installation of the 
Royal Butch OU Company, no Russian OR was imported in tins, and American Oil fell to 
such a low figure — 286,090 gallons — that it was thought it would disappear entirely from our 
trade. This expectation was not borne out, for in 1899 no less than 735,970 gallons of the 
American iDuminant reached us, Batoum tinned Oil reappeared, and, though Langkat sent 
us no Oil in tins, it supplied in bulk more than twice its last year’s contribution. The closing 
year of the century brought us the first consignment of Kerosene Oil from Japan, amounting 
to 24,970 gallons. This Oil, which was in tins, came here seeking a market; but was found 
to be dear at the price asked, $2 per case. The writer of the annual Report for 1900 remarked, 
“Russian Oil is on the down grade — freight and Canal dues handicap it too heavily"; and 
the figures for 1901 prove the correctness of this statement, Batoum being credited during 
that period with no more than 100 gallons. The main feature of the past year, however, was 
the stupendous advance in Sumatra Oil, which sprang from a total import of 2,883,764 gallons 
in 1900 to 6,785,925 gallons in 1901. The enormouB and still-growing popularity of the Langkat 
product can be readily understood when it is explained that this Kerosene can be bought at 
one-third the price of the cheapest kind of Native Vegetable Oil, which, in comparison with 
its mineral rival, can hardly claim to be termed an illuminant. The subjoined table showB 
the growth and ohanges in the Kerosene Oil import of the past 10 years 


Ykab. 

Americas. 

Bubsiak. 

SOHATRA, 

Japanese. 

Total. 

In Tina. 

In Tim. 

In Balk. 

In Tins. 

In Balk. 

In Tins. 



Oallom. 

789,256 

802.680 
1,639,552 

971.680 

672,340 

465,040 

286,090 

735,970 

380.000 

310.000 

ffoZZoiu. 

1,708,576 

1,286,424 

803,648 

375,99° 

332,640 

278,340 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

GaBom. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

2,497,832 






2,089,104 



176,000 

788,160 

965,780 

2,239,985 

1,277,015 



2,619,200 


966,167 

1,508,090 

1,72949° 

1,320,000 

1,978,695 



3,101,997 









1808... 

620,450 


3,503,555 

1899 

864,870 

1,465,610 


5,045,145 


600,000 

IOO 

937,504 

200,000 

2,683,764 

24,970 

4,826,238 


521,300 

6,264,625 

7,096,025 





The import of Flour, Rice, and Wheat, during the past decade, has been greatly in 
excess of that of the preceding 10 years. The relative figures are given below : — 


Flock. Hick. Wheat. 


Piculs. 

1882-91 85,715 

1892-1901 467.646 


Piculs. Piculs. 

• 6,631,998 1,127.844 

17,605,517 1,755,278 


n 
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The increased importation of foodstuffs shown by the foregoing figures is not due to bad 
harvests, but to the fact that a much smaller acreage has been devoted to Rice-growing. Other 
crops offered richer returns, often at a smaller expenditure of money and labour, the most 
remunerative of late years having been the poppy, Oranges, Ground-nuts, and Vegetables. 
Of the Flour, which is all from America, some 40 per cent is mixed with Native Flour, locally 
ground from the imported Wheat, and used in the manufacture of Vermicelli and Macaroni, 
large quantities of which are exported annually to the Straits for the use of Chinese residents 
there; the remainder is consumed in the district, made into various kinds of cakes. About 
io per cent of the Rice is from Saigon and Bangkok, the balance, as well as all the Wheat, 
coming from the Yangtze ports. 

The condition of the Export trade has been satisfactory. The accompanying table shows 
the shipments of the more important products during the past 10 years, as compared with those 
of the preceding decade : — 



From the figures given above, it will be seen that the only decline is in Sugar, which, 
however, is our principal article of export. The falling off is largely accounted for by the 
short shipments of the first three or four years of the period now under review. At that 
time we had practically lost the European market, Hongkong was deserting us, and the northern 
trade had not yet been fully developed. The loss of the Foreign markets was due to the high 
price of Swatow Sugar, as compared to that produced in other places, and the same came 
must before long restrict the sale on the Yangtze and in North China. Even in 1899, when 
the crop was exceptionally abundant, and during the following years, when it was fully up 
to average, the price of local Sugar ruled too high to admit of its seriously competing with 
the Java product; and in spite of these high prices, my predecessor states, in his annual 
Report for 1900, "I have it on good authority, also, that Sugar is not paying well enough 
to encourage cultivation, and is being replaced, where possible, by Ground-nuts." During 
the past year the price of Native Sugar ranged from HkTts. 3.52 to HkTts 3 per picul for 
Brown, and from HkTts. 4.64 to Hk.Tts 6.56 for White, according to quality. On the other 
hand, Hongkong can import Java Sugar, refine it, and place it on the market in this improved 
condition at from Hk.Tts. 4.80 to Hk.Tts. 5.30 per picul; and, in spite of the conservatism 
of the consumers aud the popular belief that the Native product is sweeter than its cleaner 
rival, cheapness must win the day in the long run. The inferiof unclayed Sugars may continue 
to command the patronage of the poorer classes, who cannot afford a better quality ; but the 
higher grades, already dearer at the place of production, and further handicapped in the 
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only market still open to them by an additional half Duty, cannot long compete successfully 
with the cheaper Refined Sugar. It is not unlikely that European beet-root Sugar will also 
one day enter the lists against them. Seeing that the Swatow cane is held to contain more 
saccharine matter than the Java growth, and that the greater part of the labour employed on 
that island is imported from this neighbourhood, it should be possible to produce as good, 
or even better. Sugar here at a lower cost. To arrive at this result, however, it will be 
necessary to entirely alter the present system of Sugar-growing in this district. Small holdings, 
cultivated on “ rule of thumb M methods by the peasant proprietors, often under advances 
from the exporting merchants, must give place to large Sugar farms, worked on an organised 
system and on modem economic principles. In a wealthy district like Swatow thiB ought 
not to be difficult of accomplishment, especially if the guild would take an interest in the 
project. Expensive steam crushing machinery would not be necessary, as labour is cheap, and 
the Native Sugar press, of which a sketch is given, though clumsy in appearance and somewhat 
slow in its action, is said to do its work even more effectually than the Foreign mills. 

The trade in Ground-nuts and Ground-nut Oil has expanded prodigiously, especially 
since 1897. Ground-nuts can be cheaply and easily cultivated, and do not require a rich. soil; 
consequently, since there has been a demand for these Nuts and the Oil they produce, large 
tracts of land formerly planted with Rice, and even Sugar, are now more profitably devoted to 
this crop. There would seem to be an opening for the employment of modem machinery here, 
for the Native Oil press, of which a sketch is given, is a clumsy pieoe of mechanism, doing its 
work slowly and incompletely. 

The output of ist and 2nd Quality Paper has quadrupled. The Paper industry is not 
carried on in the Canton province, but just within the borders of Fuhkien, principally at 
Shang-hang-hsien (_fc ft gg), in the Ting-chou (fp ft) prefecture, where both white and 
common Paper are made; and at Wu-p'ing-hsien (g g§), where coarse Paper only is 
produced. A a explained by the writer of the last Decennial Report, the Paper is brought down 
by water, in a boat specially constructed for shooting the rapids. This boat is known as a 
liu-p'eng ch'uan jg »). or six-sail boat, from the peculiar sails it carries. The accompanying 
sketch, by a Native artist, will convey some idea of the appearance of this curious craft. 

(c.) The total Revenue collected from 1892 to 1901 inclusive amounts to ffk.Tts. 13,940,300, 
as compared to fflc.Ttt 11,188,300 during the preceding 10 years. The beBt year of the decade, 
from a fiscal point of view, was 1899, with a collection of Hk.fU. 1,659,000, which amount also 
constitutes a *• record ” in the history of the port. The Import, Export, and Coast Trade headings 
all show a strong advance. The increase in the Tonnage Dues is a healthy sign, proving that 
the trade is now calling for larger vessels and more of them. The Opium Import Duties have 
fallen off by over flhffe 200,000 in the 10 years, and had the simultaneous collection of Opium 
Likin been in force during the five years previous to 1887 the decline under that head would 
have been in proportion. Taking the figures as they stand, however, there is a gain in the 
Opium Duty and Likin, taken together, of HLTU. 1,234,796, and deducting this amount from the 
general increase, there remains a balance in favour of the later period of over 1$ million taels, 
which sum represents the enhanced amount of Duty yielded by general 'cargoes during the 
decade just closed. 
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The following table shows the Duties for the io years under their various headings 



Import Export 
(exclusive (axduiiYe 
of Opium), of Opium). 


HU.fh 

1892 205,903 33 0 ,4S6 ii9,94S 

1893 180,820 310,927 107,061 

1894 201,336 315,633 121,260 

1895 256,411 385,717 68,219 

1896 220,952 408,716 96,961 

1897 253,336 435,878 98,175 

1898 290,619 474,384 116,827 

1899 303,771 555,735 129,569 

1900 268,694 494,799 126,050 

1901 335,886 502,896 148,523 

Total 2,519,728 4,215,141 ',132,593 

Total, 1882-91 1,840,222 3,563,739 1,058,195 


Tohhaob. I Trahsit. 


, rSJjL (Import, Ex- Opium 
( excloiuTe Laa,. 

of Opium). 


m.Ht 
680,526 
628,696 
665,199 
739,647 
. 754,658 

819,015 

918,404 

1,043,099 

927,194 

1,026,619 


m.fh 

571,588 

510,024 

463,267 

329,522 

299,439 

338,262 

404,270 

447,894 

419,937 

387,072 


1,466,554 

1,329,979 

1,302,191 

1,192,739 

1,166,888 

1,284,588 

1,474,719 

1,658,997 

1,504,607 

'.S59,oio 


27,426 8,203,057 1,565,940 I 4,171,275 13,940,272 

10 6,685,881 1,771,616 12,730,803 11,188,300 


(<£.) In the last Swatow Decennial Beport, the writer remarks, on the subject of Foreign 
Opium, “ We are still considerably short of the 10,000 piculs which were the yearly average 

between 1873 and 1880 The average of the last three years— 7,500 piculs— may 

perhaps be expected to continue to be the ordinary annual importation of Opium at this port, 
so long, at any rate, as the competition of the Native drug remains as insignificant as it now is.” 
This expectation has not been fulfilled, for the annual average during the past 10 years iB only 
5,213 piculs; but the increase in the Native drug, as foreseen by my predecessor, has doubtless 
played an important part in reducing the Foreign import. The opening year of the decade 
showed a falling off of 750 piculs in Indian Opium, and, in connexion with this heavy decline, 
it is interesting to note that this is the first year in which an import of Native Opium of any 
importance is recorded. In 1894, owing to short crops in Bengal, the cost of laying down Indian 
Opium in China advanced over Hk.Th. 100 per picul, and a reduced import was the result. 
During 1895 and 1896 the downward tendency continued, the arrivals of Indian drug during 
the latter year amounting to only 3,743 piculs, although the quotations for Patna and Benares 
were exceptionally low; 1897 saw a slight improvement, and during each of the three following 
years over 5,000 piculs reached us, while 1901 closed with an import of only 4,838 piculs. 

During the past decade, therefore, the annual import may be said to have decreased by 
2,500 piculs. The steamer-carried Native Opium has increased during the past 10 years from 
nil to about 1,500 piculs ; but a considerable portion of .this amount used formerly to reach the 
district overland. Since, then, the enhanced arrivals of Native drug do not make up for the 
shrinkage in Indian Opium, the question naturally arises, “Has the price, which has practically 
doubled, become prohibitive, and reduced the number of smokers; or is there any other 
explanation of the reduced import?” To this query, the following reply has been elicited from 
dealers and others. The overland trade in Native Opium used to be greater than it is now, and 
most of the drug arriving by the inland route, as well as the Persian Opium brought in by 
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steamer, was formerly boiled at this port and smuggled into Formosa in junfeB. Since 1894 the 
vigilance of the Japanese has gradually made this trade impossible ; consequently, Persian Opium 
has almost ceased to be imported and all the Native drug brought in is now consumed locally, 
while the cultivation of the poppy, which has of late years been somewhat extended in this neigh- 
bourhood, also accounts for some of the falling off in the Indian product Formerly, when 
Indian Opium was cheap, it was smoked without any admixture of cake-stuff or Native drug ; 
its strength caused a craving, and the smoker soon became a slave to the habit Since the rise 
in price has made adulteration necessary, and has brought the milder Native Opium into favour, 
habitual smokers who cannot forego their pipe have become rarer, but the use of Opium for the 
entertainment of guests and as a luxurious pastime has become more widespread. 

Native Opium reaches us from Szechwan, Ynnnan, and Kiangsu. The Szechwan variety 
has been known here the longest, and its excellent quality enables it to advance in favour 
in proportion to the rise in price of the Foreign drug. Kiangsu Opium was first introduced 
in 1896; but it failed to become popular, and very little is now imported. In 1896 a Chinese 
firm attempted, by adopting Indian methods of manipulation, to manufacture Native drug in 
imitation of PatDa Opium. For this purpose the services of three Indians were secured, and 
operations were started at Hfing-lung (${ Eg), in the Hai-yang ($jf Eg) district The venture 
proved a failure, however, and had to be abandoned the following year. 

The annexed table shows the import of the various kinds of Opium for each of the 
past 10 years: — 


— 

1892. 

3893. 

1894. 

1885. 

3896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Malwa 

Patna. 

Benares 

Persian.... 

Total, Ikdiaf Opium..... 

Total, Native Opium.... 

PicuU . 

3.«|6 

2,168 

1,548 

273 

Pieult . 

2,877 

2,302 

996 

200 

PicuU . 

2,649 

2,44° 

602 

98 

PicuU . 

2,028 

>,539 

525 

28 

PicuU . 

>,475 

>,757 

402 

109 

PicuU . 

1,360 

2,012 

652 

204 

PicuU . 

>,583 

2,399 

935 

136 

Pieult . 

2,389 

2,230 

948 

32 

PicuU . 

2,455 

>,9°2 

881 

II 

Pieult . 

2,198 

>,875 

758 

7 

7,145 

6,375 

5,789 

4,120 

3,743 

4,228 

5,°53 

5,599 

5,249 

4,838 

43 

96 

54 

>58 

316 

244 

49° 

626 

1,218 

>,459 


The average prices, per picul, obtained by dealers for each variety of Opium, every year 
during the decade, have been as follows : — 


— 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 


Hk.fh 

m.fh 

Hk.Th 

Hk.fh 

Hl.fh 

Hk.fh 

m . 7h 

Bl.Th 

Ek.Th 

m.fh 

Malwa.. - 

458 

5>» 

598 

632 

638 

633 

632 

773 

678 

759 

Patna 

445 

458 

605 

556 

484 

5» 

576 

655 

641 

63J 

Bmiatm 

445 

465 

602 

563 

477 

497 

586 

648 

664 

638 

Peniao 

244 

334 

373 

... 

422 

418 

448 

454- 

569 

486 

Native Opium 

298 

3°S 

3*7 

339 

35° 

336 

368 

. 389 

378 

353 


fl 
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(e.) The following table shows how much English sterling the Haikwan tael has ex- 
changed for every year since 1892 : — 



The value of the Haikwan tael at the commencement of 1892 was 4 e. 8 \d. During the 
preceding two years it had fallen is., and during the decade under review it continued to fall, 
gaining momentum as it went, for by the end of 1901 the decline amounted to very nearly 28. 
more. The greatest drop in any one year was in 1893, when, owing to the closing of the Indian 
mints and the repeal of the Sherman Purchase Bill in the United States, the value of the Hai- 
kwan tael was depreciated by 9 §& The lowest point was reached in 1897, when 28 . 8 Jet was 
recorded; but during 1898 and 1899 various causes contributed to a slight improvement in 
the value of the white metaL In the last two years of the decade the presence of Foreign troops 
in China created a temporary demand for silver, and raised the rate to an average of 3a. 2d, 
for the Haikwan tael. The removal of these troops, however, and the placing on the market 
of large quantities of silver for the indemnity payments, will, it is feared, cause exchange to fell 
to a point below anything that has yet been experienced. 

The average number of local cash obtainable for the Haikwan tael during each year of the 
decade is reported to have been as follows : — 



1892 . 

1893 . 

1894 . 

1895 . 

1898 . 

1897 . 

1898 . 

1899 . 

1900 . 

1901 . 

Cath. 

Cash. 

Cath. 

Cash. 

Cath. 

Cash. 

Cash. 

Cash. 

Gash. 

Cath.. 

I.S 34 

1,528 

1,528 

1,497 

1,467 

M36 

1,329 

1,344 

1,375 

i ,375 


The average for the 10 years is thus 1441 cash, as compared with 1,508 for the previous 
decennial period. 


All the necessaries of life have greatly increased in cost — except, perhaps, rice, which, 
although at the present moment some 30 per cent, dearer than usual, owing to the shortage 
in the supply from the "Yangtze, has throughout the decade been purchased at only a trifling 
advance on the average price of the io yearn 1882 to 1891. Vegetables have risen 50 per cent., 
owing to the increased demand from the Straits; firewood and charcoal, also 50 per cent.; 
fish, 75 per cent ; and poultry and pork, 40 per cent This advance in price is attributable to 
various causes. The scarcity of copper cash has, of course, been an important factor; but the 
increased wealth of the district has probably more than anything else contributed to the result 


1 


Labour of all kinds is far more highly paid than formerly, and even the ordinary carrying coolies 
are able to indulge in better food and to pay more for it Another proof of the increasing 
prosperity is that many more of the lower classes, when marrying, can now afford to establish tho 
bride in a home of her own, instead of simply joining the wife’s family, as was so commonly the 
case 20 or 30 years ago. The demand has almost doubled the price of wives of the coolie class, 
and, consequently, female infants receive a warmer welcome than they once did. Womeii skilled 
in the manufacture of drawn-work are highly prized, and the practical nature of the labouring 
people here is further evinced by the fact that, in the matrimonial market, desirable widows are 
quoted even a point or two higher than inexperienced maidens. 

The table below, giving average prices in 1891 and in 1901, will show the rise in value 
of the principal articles of Native export : — 



Bags, Gunny Per 100 Pieees 

Cloth, Native Per Picul 

Gressclotb, Pine 

„ Coarse 

Indigo, Liquid 

OB, Ground-nut „ 

Oranges, Fresh „ 

Paper, 1st Quality „ 

» * nd » i> 

„ Joss 

8 ugar, Brown ” 

„ White 

Tin-foB 

Vegetables; Dried and Salted „ 


(/.) The subjoined table shows the comparative value of Imports at moment of landing 
(t.e., minus Import Duty and charges), and of Exports at moment of shipment (ie., plus Export 
Duty and charges), each year during the decade : — 
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(h.) Serving as a frontispiece to this Report, will be found a map of Swatow, for wbicb 
I bave to tbank Captain Eldridge, Deputy Coast Inspector. This map represents Swatow 
as it is at the present moment, and a comparison with the plan attached to the last Decennial 
Report will show that several alterations and improvements have been made during the past 
io years. 

At the beginning of the decade work was still being carried on in connexion with the 
filling in of that portion of the reclaimed foreshore lying to the eastward of the Customs 
Jetty, and containing the Boat Harbour which, in rough weather, affords shelter to cargo-boats 
bringing goods for examination and a place of safety for the Customs light-tender, water-boats, 
gigs, and sampans. The work of filling in and bunding was commenced in March 1889, and 
was completed in February 1897. 

At the end of 1901 a local firm commenced to fill in a portion of the foreshore to the 
eastward of the China Merchants Steam Navigation Company’s property, which is also to be 
reclaimed shortly. When finished, this reclamation will form a continuation of the present 
bund-line along the northern shore of the harbour. 

In the autumn of the same year (1901) the Chinese owners of property on the western 
side of Swatow showed an inclination to reclaim the foreshore ont towards the junk channel. 
After a careful survey of the locality, the proper curve and limits of the proposed bunding were 
determined by the Acting Coast Inspector, and at the end of the year negotiations were in 
progress for a simultaneous reclamation, by all the landholders in that locality, on a properly 
organised plan. 

Beyond some betterment of the condition of the drains in the Native streets, no important 
clianges have been made in onr local roads. The Kialat Road has been improved and is better 
lighted at night ; after some trouble, it has been freed from the hucksters stalls which formerly 
encroached upon it. 

(i.) No changes have occurred in the water approaches to the port. 

(7.) No new aids to navigation have been added in this district, and the only alteration 
to be recorded is in the nature of the light at the Lamocks Lighthouse. For 25 years from 
the date of its establishment this station exhibited a fixed white light, but in 1899 the light 
was changed to an occulting one, showing 18 seconds light and 2 seconds eclipse. 

(A) During the period under review Swatow has been entirely free from typhoons and 
devastating storms, and has thus belied the evil reputation still given to it annually by the 
“China Directory,” despite my predecessor’s protest. Drought has been experienced on several 
occasions, but most severely during the last five months of the decade. The want of rain 
always has a serious effect on our' trade, the drying up of the waterways interfering with the 
distribution of goods throughout the district, and the parched condition of the land rendering 
beancake useless as a fertiliser, and consequently putting a stop tb the Bale of this our most 
important Native import. Slight seismio disturbances have frequently been felt here— that of 
the 30th August 1895 being more marked than usual. The shock lasted for 10 seconds, the 







direction being south-east to north-west, and was succeeded by several minor shocks; but, 
beyond the upsetting of a few moveable objects, no damage was done. 

No epidemic of cholera has visited us since 189* ; but during the winter of 1900-01 
small-pox was present in epidemic form. As already stated in my introductory remarks, the 
great Calamity of the decade has been the spread of bubonic plague into this district In 1894, 
owing to the outbreak of plague in Hongkong, emigration from Swatow and other southern 
ports, to the Straits Settlements and Cochin China, was interrupted for three months. The 
summer of 1895 saw this dreaded sickness make its first appearance in the district, at Ch'ao-yang 
Qgj jig), where it claimed many victims; but there were no cases reported in Swatow itself 
until the following yesr. In 1897 the Straits Government enforced quarantine regulations 
against this port, and prohibited the immigration of coolies for two months. Next year plague 
was epidemic here from April to September; but during 1899 the port was free from the 
scourge, though many oases occurred in the surrounding country. In 1900 and 1901 plague 
reappeared, and, although Swatow suffered less than the neighbouring towns, the trade was 
again hampered hy quarantine restrictions. 

Besides the clan-fighting, which has now assumed serious proportions, petty risings are 
occasionally reported in this district. Although rumour often connects the names of Triads, 
Vegetarians, and, latterly, Boxers with these movements, they are not, whatever their origin 
and object, of sufficient importance to be termed rebellions, and the officials have had no 
•difficulty in suppressing them. Even during the troubles in 1900, though rumours were rife, 
and the missionaries left their inland stations, there were no risings that were beyond the 
power of the local authorities to quell The most serious disturbance was started in Septemlier 
1901, in the Hsing-ning district, by a band of marauders claiming to be members of the Triad 
Society, who had for some time infested the neighbourhood raising recruits — and, incidentally, 
subscriptions — amongst the country-people. The robbers, for they were really nothing else, 
on the 22nd September plundered the Basel Mission station at Loksang (0 [ 58 ), some 18 
miles north of Hsing-ning-hsien ($ g§). Ping-fang (<p $g), another station belonging to 

the same mission, was looted and burnt on the 24th, and on the same day the out-station at 
Sha-p'ing (}£ j$) was also plundered. Next day Ping-fang was again visited, and the work 
of destruction completed. The missionaries ail escaped before their houses were attacked, and 
eventually reached the coast hi safety. The banditti then ventured to attack Hsing-ning city; 
but the Magistrate defended it all night, and, making a sortie next morning, drove back the 
attackers with heavy loss. 500 soldiers were promptly sent up from Canton, in the gun-boat 
Fupo ; hut in the meantime the Chia-ying Jg) militia had encountered the brigands, 
near Sakma (JJJ J§), north-east of Hsing-ning, and totally routed and dispersed them. Two 
dozen prisoners ware taken, of whom one-half were decapitated at Chia-ying-chou (Jfc ® #j), 
the remainder being reserved for similar treatment later. 

Accidents to shipping have, fortunately, not been numerous. I find the following cases 
recorded in the annual " Reports on Trade.” 

On the night of the 8th February .1894 the British s.s. Hangchow was in collision, off 
Breaker Point, with an unknown steamer, supposed to have been the St. Asaph* ft British vessel 
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laden with coal from Japan to Hongkong. The Hangchow put into Hongkong badly damaged, 
but nothing was ever heard of the other steamer or her crew, though H.B.M.’s gun-boat Pigmy 
spent two days searching in the locality of the disaster. 

On the 17th December 1901 the tank steamer Pduse was driven ashore, near Breaker 
"Point, in a gale of wind. Great hopes are entertained that she will be got off without 
serious injury. 

. ( 1 .) On the 23rd March 1898 H.R.H. 'Prince Henry of Prussia visited this port, on 
HI.G.M.S. Qejion, The local officials called on His Royal Highness before he left the ship, 
and were afterwards drawn up to receive him when he landed at the German Consulate jetty. 
There was a reception at the German Consulate the same evening, and the Prince left Swatow 
the following morning. 

(m.) and («.). * • * * * 

(0.) Although the portion of the Canton province that comprises this district does not 
produce a great number of men of letters, from the point of view of Chinese scholarship, 
there has been a tendency of late to encourage education on more general and practical lines. 
Indeed, it would be strange if this were not the case, in a district where bo many of the 
well-to-do people have travelled abroad, and have thus had opportunity to appreciate the 
advantages of our more liberal curriculum. 

In the autumn of 1899 a school was opened here under the presidency of the Taotai. 
The institution was named the Ling-tung Pung-wta Hslieh-t'ang (■{§} 3 K 1 U 3 SC ® !§)> signifying 
a school situated in the eastern part of the Canton province where Chinese and Western 
learning were taught side by ride, and its object was to train youths for official positions, by 
giving them a thorough knowledge of their own language, and at the same time teaching 
them Japanese, so as to enable them to study Western science through the medium of Japanese 
text-books. The school was started at the suggestion of the Taotai, and endowed by donations 
from the local gentry and merchants. The teaching staff consisted of a Hanlin graduate as 
head-master, a master of arts — cfiin-shih (jj§ — and two other Chinese as under-masters, 
and a Japanese teacher. The fee for tuition was fixed at $20 a year for lads under 15, and 
at $30 a year for older boys; boarders paid $3 a month extra. During the troubles of 1900 
the school was closed ; but. it is now being reopened, with every promise of success, and the 
number of scholars is expected to exceed too. 

A similar school was opened in Ch‘ao-chou-fu in 1898, a Japanese teacher being engaged 
there also ; but the undertaking did not meet with support, and the school bad to be closed. 

It is proposed to start another school at Ta-pu (% lj§), on the same lines as the Swatow 
school, a wealthy and public-spirited Singapore merchant having promised a large endowment 


(q.) The trade by Native craft with other ports continues to decrease, but, in spite of 
many prophecies to the contrary, it has not yet reached the vanishing point. Some sea-going 
junks still find their way here laden with manure-cake, straw mats and bags, hides, leaf 
tobacco, palm-leaf fens, etc., from Canton, Hoihow, Kao-chou (JSjf §fj), Lei-chou (fj #j), 
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Lien-chou in the South; with cotton, bean oil, samshu, and salt fish, from Ningpo; 

with ground-nut oil from Kiaochow (jfg jffj), in Shantung; and with bricks and tiles from Amoy. 
The junk trade formerly existing between this port and Formosa has entirely ceased since 
the occupation of that island by Japan. Steam transport increases in favour year by year, 
and when the existing Native craft cease to be seaworthy, it is doubtful whether many of 
them will be replaced. 

Boats for the navigation of the inland waters have increased, and now number upwards 
of 1,000. The port of Swatow is very little more than a distributing centre for the surrounding 
populous district, and when it is remembered that the trade routes, by which our imports 
are distributed and our exports collected and brought down to the port for shipment, are 
almost entirely restricted to the waterways, it will be seen that the statistics of the trade 
of the port furnish the best basis for estimating the extent of this traffic. 

The different kinds of junks, their Chinese names, and their carrying capacities, together 
with the papers they take out and the dues they pay, were fully described in the last Decennial 
Report. 

(r.) Swatow differs from most of the large trading centres in China, in that it keeps 
the bulk of its banking business in the hands of its own people. The combination amongst 
the local merchants is so strong that, of the powerful Shansi banks, who have forced tbeir 
way into every other mercantile community in the country, only one — the great Wei T‘ai Hou 
(S? l£ JP) fi™ — has succeeded in holding its own here. This establishment, with the Haikwan 
Bank, which is a branch of a Canton house (and is solely occupied in collecting and remitting 
to Canton the Government revenue), and one other Cantonese bank, are the only banking 
honses here that are not purely local establishments. 

In addition to the many small hanks, 18 of which have been established during the past 
10 yeare, Swatow possesses 10 large and firmly established houses with capitals of at least 
$100,000 each. 

Banking business in Swatow is much the same as it is in other parts of the world, and 
consists in the issue and purchase of drafts, the taking charge of deposits, and the lending 
of money at interest. All large hongs open accounts with several banks at one time. The 
banker having satisfied himself of the respectability and financial soundness of the intended 
client, no security is required, and the only formality necessary is to take out a pass-book 
(m m ■ The Western system of depositing a sum of money in a bank, and then drawing 
against it as required, is not customary here. Instead of that, banker and client having 
agreed upon the rate of interest, a sum of money is advanced to the client and placed to bis 
credit in the pass-book, from which the sums drawn are written off Rates of interest naturally 
change with the state of the money market, but, whatever fluctuations may take place, the 
rate agreed upon at the time the money was advanced holds good for that particular sum. 
Transactions are usually carried out through brokers, who are sent round by the banks to 
negotiate loans. Fixed deposits bear interest at from 7 to 9 per mille per month, and are 
accepted for periods not exceeding four months, but at the end of that time may be renewed 
at an adjusted rate of interest 
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Bank notes are issued by all the larger hanks. These notes are intended for local 
circulation only, and are issued at the rate that obtains in Swatow, viz., 7 mace for the dollar. 
In appearance they are somewhat similar to Foreign bank notes, being printed in colours on 
•white or tinted paper. Some are printed locally, and though they have a neat, businesslike 
design, they are not well protected against imitation; others are produced by Foreign methods, 
though it is difficult to say whether they are printed in Europe or the East. One bank iBauss 
notes manufactured in London, and safeguarded with the most elaborate patterns in white line 
engraving, which would defy the moat skilful forger. The different denominations for which 
the notes are issued are lOj 20, 25, 50, and 100 dollars, and they are readily accepted in Swatow 
and a few of the towns in this prefecture as equivalent to hard cash. 

Some time ago a bank commenced to issue cash notes, for the convenience of passengers 
on board the launches running to Chieh-yang (|§ £§) and Ch'ao-yang (g g); but, owing to 
the scarcity of copper cash, the bank found it to be rather a hazardous experiment, as there 
was a possibility of not being able to meet a run on the bank at short notice. The notes, 
therefore, were gradually withdrawn from circulation. 

(s.) The Chinese Imperial Post Office, established by Imperial Decree, commenced to 
function here on the- 2nd February 1897. The Commissioner of Customs for the time being 
acts as District Postmaster, and is supported by a staff consisting of two European Postal Clerks, 
one of whom is in charge of the department, three Chinese Postal Clerks who are able to speak 
and write English, a Shroff, four letter-carriers, and four sampanmen. The mail matter handled 
at this office steadily increases in quantity. During the past year 65,577 covers of all kinds 
were received and delivered, and 67,577 covers were despatched. 

The Imperial Post Office has not yet been extended inland from Swatow; but all 
preparations have been made, and by the time this Report is in print branch offices will be 
functioning at most of the neighbouring cities of importance. 

The advent of the Imperial Post Office created, at the outset, quite a stir amongst the 
Native postal hongs, whose methods of transacting business have been fully described in the last 
issue of the Decennial Reports. Finding, however, that they were treated with consideration, 
that little was demanded of them, and that their business was not interfered with, they have 
come to regard the establishment of the Imperial Post Office as a boon. They find the present 
system of forwarding their “clubbed” mails through the Imperial Post cheaper and in every 
way more satisfactory than the old plan of confiding their packages to passengers or compradors 
of steamers. 

(t.) The most noteworthy changes in the Customs Department during the decade have 
been introduced in consequence of the stipulations of the Peace Protocol. 

On the 1 ith November 1901 the old Import Tariff and the Duty-free list ceased to be 
operative, and all goods from abroad, with a few exceptions specified in the Protocol, became 
liable to a 5 per cent, ad valorem Duty. The new system was introduced without friction, and 
is now working smoothly. 

On the same date (1 ith November 1901) the Native Customs catae under the management 
of the Commissioner of Customs. 
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The work of both the In-door and Out-door departments has grown very considerably 
dnring the past 10 years. If we follow the example of the last Decennial Report, and estimate 
the inorease in the volume of the office work by a comparison of the number of import and 
export applications bandied during the year, we find that these have increased from 44,000 in 
1891 to 72,000 in 1901 — an advance of 64 per cent. ; while during the same period the entrances 
and clearances have expanded from 1,846 vessels, aggregating 1,762,236 tons, to 2,182 steamers, 
aggregating 2,310,286 tons, showing an increment of 18 per cent, in the number of ships and 
of 31 per cent, in carrying capacity. Little more than two years ago it was found necessary to 
extend the Examination Shed, in order to keep pace with the expansion in trade. Already this 
enlarged space is beginning to be found none too extensive for present requirements. 

(ta) During the last 10 years the use of Foreign machinery driven by steam power has 
been considerably increased in Swatow. At the commencement of the decade there was a steam 
beancake mill working here, and the Swatow Steam-launch Company was running four launches 
on the Kityang and Cb‘ao-yang lines. 

During the period under review the Swatow Steam-launch Company has added two 
launches to its fleet; but it no longer has the monopoly of the local passenger-carrying .trade. 
Five launches flying the British flag, and one under the German flag, are now running. Three 
new lines have been opened — to Tathaupo (£g }g§ j§), to Suabue (Jill Jg), and to Chioku (£r &), 
on the Fuhkien frontier, occasionally calling at Namoa ($3 g|), — while a light-draught stem- 
wheel launch plies on the upper reach of the Ch'ao-chou-fu branch of the river, want of water 
preventing it from completing the trip to Swatow. 

A second beancake factory, on the same lines as the first, commenced operations in 
1893. Each of the two factories can produce 900 cakes a day, and both are said to be profitable 
concerns. 

Another Chinese venture was the starting, in 1899, of a steam flour mill, capable of 
turning out about 60 bags of flour a day. 

The rapid development of the kerosene oil trade has led two Foreign companies to erect 
oil ta nks for the Btorage of oil in bulk. In 1894 tanks were erected on the Kakchio side, for 
a Swatow firm; these tankB were at first stored with Russian oil from the Baku wells, the 
supply being drawn from the tanks in Hongkong, but later the Sumatra product waa substituted. 
In 1898 the Royal Dutch Oil Company completed a large tank installation, with machinery 
for the manufacture of oil tins; the tanks are erected on the Swatow side, near the eastern 
limits of the harbour. 

Early in 1901 an ice factory was started at Kakchio, by a Foreign firm, and the sale 
of ice commenced with the setting in of the hot weather. The daily supply of ice waa a great 
boon to the Foreign community and the shipping, and it was expected that the venture would 
attract the attention of the Natives interested in the fishing industry. Just as success Beemed 
assured, it was found tha t the chemical properties of tho water had injured some of the more 
delicate parts of the machinery, and, to the disappointment of all, the factory had to suspend 
working in the middle of the summer. Since then improvements and, alterations have been 
made in the machinery, a fresh water Bupply has been arranged for, and the factory is ready 
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to resume operations with every hope of being able to keep up a continuous supply of the 
cooling medium. 

Progress has for the moat part been in the direction of commercial enterprise, while 
military, naval, and administrative matters have changed bnt little during the decennium. 

(v.) The earliest record of Protestant missionaries in this district is in 1848, when 
Rudolph Lechlek, of the Basel Mission, landed on the island of Namoa. Thence he made 
his way to Ch’ao-chou-fa, where he founded a mission station. Now four missionary societies 
are represented in Swatow — the Missions Etrangbres de Paris, the Basel Mission, the English 
Presbyterian Mission, and the American Baptist Union. 

The missions moat in evidence at the port are the English and American societies, the 
French and German missions devoting their atteution more to the interior. There are, altogether, 
18 French, 16 German, 16 English, and 12 American missionaries in this district. 

The Rev. Dr. Gibson, of the English Presbyterian Mission, whom I have to thank for 
some notes on the work of the society during the past 10 years, informs me that the number of 
adult church members has increased from 1,369 in 1891 to 2,889 h» 1900, and that during the 
same period the sum annually contributed for religious purposes by these Native Christians 
has advanced from 82,525 to 87,684, the total amount subscribed during the decade aggregating 
846,788. He further states 


“ It has all along been the plan of this mission to plant a Native church undertaking the 
full responsibility of its own church work, and not permanently dependent on the aid and 
guidance of the Foreign mission. We believe that this is the only way to develop a healthy 
and vigorous type of Christianity, and also that it will be much more likely to commend itself 
to Native society when its propagation and guidance are seen to be in Native bands. This is an 
ideal that can only be gradually realised, and it is in this direction that the progress of the past 
10 years has been most marked. We have fonr medical men, whose special work is the care of 
the three hospitals, and two educational missionaries (unordained), who are in charge of primary 
and secondary educational work. All these share in the general administration of the mission; 
bnt. the care of the out-stations and of the church work generally is, for the most part, in the 
hands of six ordained Foreign missionaries. .... But our aim is to transfer, as far as 
possible, all pastoral work and responsibility to competent Native clergymen, trained with this 
view, and ordained after having been sufficiently trained and tested in practical work. Thera 
are now 10 of these Native ministers, as compared with two in 1891. They are supported 
wholly from funds contributed by the churches under their care. .... The purely Native 
funds, besides providing for the support of the Native ministers and the local expenditure 
in maintaining places of worship, reimburse the mission to the amount of about one-half of 
the expenditure on preachers and teachers salaries, which are in the first instance paid by 
the mission from Foreign funds. .... In reviewing the experience of the last 10 yenre, 
one feek that, both as regards numbers and as regards social standing and influence, the church 
is now in a very different position from that which it occupied at the beginning of the period.” 

The hospital belonging to the English Presbyterian Mission is a very valuable institution, 
and is immensely appreciated by the Chinese, many of whom subscribe liberally to its support. 
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New buildings are now in course of construction, consisting of a women’s hoapital and a general 
hospital. The former contains four general wards, intended for a dozen patients each, and 12 
small wards for paying patients, half of which are specially arranged for well-to-do people; 
there ia also a receiving ward and a ward for the very destitute class; altogether there is 
ample accommodation for 80 women. The general hospital has six large and four medium sized 
wards, and 14 rooms for paying patients ; also two women’s wards, each capable of accommodating 
io invalids. The two hospitals, between them, will provide beds for about 250 patients, men and 
women. In addition to the two hospitals, there is another building, at about 200 yards distance, 
which is used as a hostelry for about 30 out-patients. 

The Rev, L, PEnicaud, procureur of the Missions Rtrangkres de Paris, in some notes 
that he has kindly placed at my disposal, states that during the past few years there has been 
a strong movement in favour of Catholicism throughout the Swatow district Although progress 
has been recorded everywhere, the greatest number of converts have been made in the Kityang, 
Ch*ao-yang, and Ting-hai districts. Generally speaking, the Swatow district may be regarded 
as the part of the Canton province which yields most converts and gives the best results; it 
is also the most open to European influence. The mission has established in this district an 
orphanage and a training school for catechists, three schools, and eight chapels. 

(w.) To give any description of trade guilds in Swatow would only be to repeat what 
has already been written on this subject in the last Decennial Report. The Swatow Guild 
(fill B SI ^ 35 U H) still maintains its power, and decides all local trade questions, while the 
Kwangchow Guild for Cantonese and the Pa-shu Guild for Hakkas remain unchanged. 

(a.) and (3/.). • • • * • 

(z.) As to whether the history of the locality during the period, or its condition and 
circumstances at the end of 1901, give any indication of what itB future is to be, it is difficult 
to give a decided answer. Swatow’a position depends entirely on its trade, and trade is so 
sensitive to influences of all kinda that, even with the most thorough knowledge of the past, 
it i'b risky to forecast the future, let it suffice, then, to say that, at the moment, the prospect 
appears full of promise. The decline in Indian opium will no doubt continue — though to 
what point, who can say? Ita place in the trade will, however, be filled by other Foreign 
staples. Piece goods and metals both show a tendency to advance ; Foreign coal must increase ; 
while kerosene oil, matches, and flour give every indication that they will follow suit Our 
local, produce is in strong demand, and only sugar is threatening to dwindle— its price is too 
high, and, even at that price, it does not pay the producer; but the land will not be allowed 
to lie idle, and other and more remunerative crops will be cultivated in its stead. 

Many hold that the time is rapidly approaching when "The old order changeth, yielding 
place to new”; but however that may be, there is no doubt that a demand is springing up 
for Western education, especially in the direction of modem science. A railway between this 
and Ch'ao-chou-fii, with possible future extension into the Hakka country, has long been talked 
of and at this moment it is rumoured that a limited liability company is to he formed to 
carry out the scheme. The country between Swatow and the prefectural city is a flat, alluvial 
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plain, and is said to present no engineering difficulties, though some expense would hare to 
be incurred for bridging. Dredging operations in one of our busiest waterways are in con- 
templation, as well as extensive reclamations to the westward of the port. 

Altogether, there is every reason to be hopeful — so far, at least, as Native interests are 
concerned. Foreigners, as ownera or sgentB of steamships, will in all likelihood continue to 
do well; but in other directions there is little probability of any growth taking place in 
Foreign business interests, and what was written on this subject to years ago remains equally 
true to-day. 

SMOLLETT CAMPBELL, 

Commissioner of Customs. 

Custom Housb, 

Swatow, 3 isi December 1901. 
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(a.) The rather doubtful hopes of trade development entertained at the commencement 
of the decade under review (1892-1901) found no immediate fulfilment, and the causes were 
usual and time-honoured, viz., opposition to the Transit Pass system, octroi charges, and the 
interference of guilds, farms, and syndicates in what should be purely government business. 

In July 1892 the Transit trade ceased almost entirely, and the effect on Foreign im- 
portations was immediately perceptible. Opium, in this year, also fell off, chiefly owing to short 
production in India and consequent enhanced prices. 

The year 1893 was remarkable for extreme cold in January, and serious freshets and 
inundations in the autumn, which caused very serious damage to Bice crops. Other staples, 
however, notably Silk and Sugar, yielded abundant results, and did much to redress the balance. 

In 1894 the outbreak of hostilities between China and Japan affected very seriously the 
coast trade of Canton, and difficulties were increased by the prohibition of exportation from the 
Yangtze of the grain on which the people of Kwangtung are so largely dependent. Trade was 
not improved, either, by the first appearance of the bubonic plague early in the spring. 

In the spring of 1895 peace was concluded between China and Japan, and trade improved 
to the extent of 3 million taels over the figures for the previous year, and even better results 
might have been attained, but for the feeling of insecurity produced by the serious recrudescence 
of robbery and brigandage, even under the very eyes of the authorities. 

The year 1896 is remarkable for an abundant harvest, which not only yielded sufficient 
Rice for local needs, but left a surplus, which might have been sold and exported abroad with 
profit but for the unwise prohibition of the government. During this year, too,, the Transit Pass 
system was placed on a better footing, with immediate good effect, as 86 Inward Transit Passes 
were taken out, as against only 1 in the previous year. Brigandage continued rife. 

The conspicuous event of 1897 was the opening of the West River to Foreign trade, 
whereby the carriage of goods and passengers direct from Hongkong to the western limits of 
the province, and even into Kwangai, became possible. The Transit Pass system expanded 
enormously, no fewer than 6,800 Passes being issued, covering goods inwards to a value of nearly 
1} million taels. Some goods under this protection want inland as far as Kweichow and 
Yunnan. A few Outward Passes were also used. 

The prominent event in 1898 was the opening of the inland waters of the province to 
steam navigation by vessels of all nationalities, from which has resulted an ever-growing traffic, 
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which shows every tendency to still farther increase. Steam vessels of the launch type are 
chiefly employed in towing Chinese boats with cargo and passengers, and are not themselves 
carriers to any noticeable extent. The Rice crops were small this year, and restrictions imposed 
on Yangtze Rice aided in enhancing the price of this food staple to an almost unprecedented 
figure. There was a remarkable increase in the exportation of Silk. Cases of brigandage were 
frequent, daring, and successful throughout the year. 

A "record” was reached in 1899, in which year the value of the trade of the port rose 
9 million taels above that of the previous best year — 1895. The business done all round was 
good, and the inland navigation increased apace, a perfect fleet of launches plying to and fro 
between Canton and places inland. A Revenue of a little over 2 million taels is also a “ best 
on record”; and it must not be forgotten that this result was attained in spite of the direct 
supply of merchandise from Hongkong to West River ports and similar direct exportations. 
Brigandage of a serious character continued. Plague cases were very few. 


The ever-memorable, astonishing, and horrible events of the summer of 1900, in the 
North of the Empire, found a feeble echo down here; but the petty insurrection at Waichow 
was easily quashed, and the more serious attacks on Christian converts were stopped without 
great difficulty, the presence of Foreign gun-boats having undoubtedly a wholesome deterrent 
effect. The alarming disturbances in the North affected Canton’s Export trade coastwise very 
considerably; but the coastwise importations fell off to no appreciable extent, the Native 
goods from Tientsin (chiefly Ground-nuts) having safely reached their destination prior to the 
Boxer outbreak. 


In 1901 trade was satisfactory, taken altogether, though the continued disturbances in 
the North, in the early part of the year, were not without bad effect on the coast trade. Of 
vessels running under the Inland Navigation Rules, there were no less than 150,000 entries 
and clearances, representing an employment of 4,370,000 tons. The coast trade made a great 
recovery, and, generally, the outlook at the end of the decade now under review is promising, 
Transit trade extends Bteadily, and a competent authority has recently stated that “ throughout 
the whole of this part of China the Transit Pass secures for the goods it covers immunity 
from further transit taxes.” The West River trade has disappointed the hopes of many, and, 
as usual, the regulations are held to blame, whereas the slow development of commerce on this 
river is most justly attributable to natural causes — continued disorder, consequent insecurity, 
and sparse population. The suppression of brigandage would very soon result in a larger 
population, a feeling of greater security, more enterprise, and a prospering trade. 


(6.) The consideration of the trade of Canton as a whole is very difficult, as the position 
of the capital city gives great facility to a junk trade, and many articles pay a lesser Duty when 
junk-bome ; such cargo not coming under the cognizance of the Imperial Maritime Customs, our 
Returns do not afford a true guide to the value of the whole trade of the port. The remarks that 
follow are consequently based, wherever possible, on the general trade, rather than on Customs 
Returns. Some goods are entirely steamer-bome, and accuracy can be obtained from the 
Returns ; some are entirely junk-bome, and particulars of the trade can only be obtained from 
the participants therein. 
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The Foreign Import trade has been very satisfactory throughout the deoade, and promises 
well for the future. It has been affected adversely by the opening of the West River ports in 
189 7, prior to which Canton was the distributing centre for all riverine places; Fatshan, even, 
finds it now more convenient to obtain supplies from Samshui. The Transit Pass system has, 
however, benefited it to some extent, as indicated in the following tables : — 


1.— Foreign Goods conveyed to the Interior under Transit Passes, 1892-1901. 


BBSCEnwiott or Goods. 

1892 . 

1893 . 

1894 . 

1895 . 

1898 . 

1897 . 

1898 . 

1899 . 

1900 . 

1901 . 

Cotton Piece Goods Pieces 

„ Yarn... Piculs 

Woollen Piece Goods Piece* 

Metals Picul s 

Cotton, Baw, Indian „ 

Matches, Japan Grets 

00 , Kerosene, American Gottorn 

„ „ Buaaian 

„ „ Sumatra „ 

Son drier, Unenamerated_Pbk 1 Hjt-. 7 & 

Total Value Hi.fh 

Tbahsit Passes issued No . 

2,960 

22,173 

360 

357 

12,000 

59,970 

2,000 

60 

"84 

... 

370 

3 ° 

3 ° 

3 ,H 9 

501 

478 

3 

22,100 

198,490 

4,495 

1,712 

48,573 

20,547 

2,348 

3,918 

514 

591,392 

1,691,950 

2,609,420 

3 , 552,930 

18,271 

25,347 

34,817 

1,160 

6,935 

618 

699,550 

804,800 

1 , 127,730 

3 , 749,055 

9,539 

80,938 

41,657 

2,092 

12,674 

1,084 

537,125 

M 96 ,no 

1,462,095 

980,110 

29,871 

104,276 

9,576 

M 9 ° 

2,528 

57 

383,766 

346,450 

157,900 

546,800 

42,982 

150,896 

16,934 

2,392 

8,287 

1,583 

492,345 

436,600 

930,760 

374 ^ 5 ° 

147,381 

406,696 

84 

... 

L 739 

51,830 

1 , 497,435 

1 , 536,674 

1,679,867 

769,679 

1,267,730 

492 

2 

... 

X 

86 

6,836 

4,850 

7 , 5 o 6 

5 , 3 o 8 

9,662 


2. — Native Goods brought from the Interior under Transit Passes, 1892-1901. 


Descsiptioh of Gooda 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1898. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Sugar Piadt 

Other Gooda Val^Hk.Th 

Total Value Bk.Th 

Tbahbit Passes sdrrxmdkrkd No. 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

300 

10,856 

266 

254 

8,952 

42,046 

13,230 

... 

... 

— 

... 

... 

12,272 

266 

883 

30,437 

156,987 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

18 

1 

I 

. 
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A French steamer is now running between Canton and Kwangchowwnn, and opens a new 
line to trade. 

There has been a notable increase in Cottons, and a growing demand for new goods, such 
as Printing Paper, Enamelledware, Toys, and Purses, which all points to a prosperous state of 
the people. 

The principal Cotton Goods are White and Grey Shirtings, 2 - Cloths, Chintzes, Cambrics, 
Muslins, and Cotton Flannel. White Shirtings head the list, and have risen from 49,120 pieces, 
value HkH Bt 137,535, in 1892, to 209,700 pieces, value Hk.TtK 660,721, in 1901, being the highest 
point touched; Grey ShirtingB, from 33,000 pieces, value Hk.Ttk 59,360, to' 1 18,639 pieces, value 
HkTti. 260,127; T-Cloths, from 17,439 pieces, value ELTh. 28,745, 10 33,036 pieces, value 
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HkTts 77,676; Chintzes and Furnitures, from 5,882 pieces, value HkTts 10,1x8, to 33,783 
pieces, value HkTts 75,899. These latter are used principally for lining teapot covers and 
ailk embroidery for Native usa English Drills increased from 1,230 pieces, value HkTts 3,263, 
to 7,543 pieces, value HkTts 23,118. American Drills have practically ceased to appear, only 
5 pieces being recorded in 1901 ; this is the only Cotton article that has decreased, the reason 
being that it is dearer than its English rival and not so easily dyed. Cambrics and Huslina 
have risen from 11,441 pieces, value HkTts 9471, to 29,757 pieces, value HkTts 49,587. 
Cotton Flannel shows a great rise, from 260 pieces, value HkTts 567, to 25,264 pieces, value 
HkTts 106,295, and is strongly established in favour. Cotton Flannel from Japan made its 
d&ut in 1895, value Hk.Tts 10,693, and has secured its footing to the extent of HkTts 79401 
in 1901. Japanese Cotton Crape first appeared in 1894, with a value of HkTts 8,922, and 
rose to Hk. Tts 32,933 in 1901. Dyed and Plain Shirtings have risen from 1402 pieces, value 
HkTts 4,982, to 14,032 pieces, value HkTts 49,660; the Figured variety fluctuated greatly up 
to 1898, when 722 pieces, value HkTts 2,177, were imported, which rose to 13,280 pieces, value 
HkTts 40,779, in 1901. Handkerchiefs increased from 2,700 dozens, value HkTts. 1,203, to 
50,607 dozens, value HkTts. 23,895. Cotton Towels, generally of small size and used as 
handkerchiefs, have risen from 20,873 dozens, value HkTts 7 AZ 7 > to 36,966 dozens, value 

HkTts 15,542. 

Indian Cotton Yarn : our Returns are not a true guide to the trade in this article, as it 
has gone from steamer to junk, and back again to steamer, several timea It is, however, in great 
demand, and those concerned state that it has risen both in quantity and value; but exact 
statistics are not be obtained. The total imports given by leading buyers are 15,000 bales 
(45,000 piculs) a year from 1892 to 1896, and 20,000 bales (60,000 piculs) a year from 1897 
to 1901. The imports of English Yarn are given as 500 bales for the first half of the decade and 
1,000 bales for the second half Only the finer makes are required. Japanese Yam is not in 
favour. The following table shows the amount of Yam steamer-borne : — 


Import (Net) of Cotton Yarn, 1892 - 1901 . 


— 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1801. 


Picult. 

1,902 

>57,142 

Ficult. 

2,558 

120,658 

4 

Picult. 

1,662 

161,051 

Picult. 

2,021 

124,629 

Picult. 

3,142 

94,200 

Picult. 

3^9> 
127,231 
_ 852 

Picult. 

mo6 

61,874 

90 

Picult. 

1,735 

46,585 

111 

Picult. 

1,229 

i<M9° 

39 

Picult. 

MS7 

16,588 

45 


J&panesd.... 


Singlets, chiefly Japanese, have been in fluctuating demand; but Socks have improved 
their position from 34,641 dozens, value HkTts 13,331, to 128,165 dozens, value HkTts 93,277. 
and promise to continue in request. 

Foreign Drugs and Medicines have improved from HkTts 9,887 to HkTts 31,28a They 
are largely introduced by Chinese returning from abroad. Scott’s Emulsion seems to be highly in 
favour for weakly children. 
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Foreign. Brass Buttons have decreased greatly; but t.hia seems due to their place being 
taken by Fancy Buttons. These latter first appeared in 1897, value HkTts 8,569, and HkTts 8,824 
in 1901, but touched HkTts 16,741 in 190a 

India-rubber Shoes, which at the beginning of the decade stood at HkTts 16,867, 1080 to 
HkTts 33.367 in 1896, but have receded to HkTts 9.256 in 1901. This is said to be due to the 
West River supplies being drawn from Hongkong; and we must expect that this direct trade 
between Hongkong and the West River will gradually affect other items at present coming 
to Canton for distribution. 

Woollen Goods, in this semi-tropical district, cannot be expected to be much required, yet 
the demand, such as it is, has steadily risen. English Camlets started with 3,959 pieces, value 
HkTts 39.030. “d closed with 6,578 pieces, value Hk Tts 79,00a Broad, Medium, and Habit 
Cloth rose from 543 pieces, value Hk.Tts 11,146, to 1,287 pieces, value Hk.Tts 33,721 ; Long Ells, 
from 658 to 1,683 pieces. In 1892 122 pairs of Blankets, value Hk.Tts 366, passed the Custom 
House; but in 1901 this had grown to 3,065 pairs, value HkTts 13,869. The number passed 
through the Customs in no way represents the true amount imported. Some 400,000 Native 
passengers come into Canton yearly, and each person is allowed to bring a pair of Blankets 
with him. This privilege would account for a large number coming in, even if it were not 
abused; but, as it is, a Bomewhat risky business is done by distributing Blankets among 
blanketless men, for use on the voyage, and re-collecting them after they have been landed. 
It can b8 seen that a large number can be brought in almost without creating suspicion. 

Metals have been in favour, but, as the bulk is carried by junk, the value of the trade 
cannot be ascertained. 

The most noteworthy lines of Foreign goods which have made their appearance during 
the decade are Coal from Tonkin, Printing Paper, Enamelled Tinware, Morphia, Leather Purses, 
and Imitation Vermilion. 

Tonkin Coal has gradually risen from 25,239 tons in 1893 to 31,818 tons in 1901. It is 
chiefly used by blacksmiths and glass factories. 

Printing Paper made a modest appearance with 5 piculs in 1894, in 1895 it was absent, 
in 1896 81 piculs arrived, and it has since steadily risen until it has reached 20,584 piculs, value 
HkTts 109,605. It is a common, cheap, white Paper, made from wood pulp, and manufactured 
in Austria, Sweden, and Norway. It is used for newspapers, wrappings and labels, and, after 
being dyed, for visiting cards and joss paper. It has dropped in value from HkTts 7 a picul to 
HkTts 4.5a 

Enamelled Tinware, in the shape of basins, mugs, plates, cuspidors, etc., has filled a want, 
and meets with a growing demand amongst the middle classes. It appeared first in 1896, 
HkTts 431, and rose to HkTts 12,334 in 1901 - 

Morphia has made a mark since its appearance in 1894, rising from HkTts 854 in that 
year to HkTts 13,644 in 1901. It is made up in medicine shops into pills and lozenges, and sold 
*8 an antidote to opium-smoking. Unfortunately, in addition to this beneficial use, it is used for 
injection, and has at times been in much demand, as it produced the e^mo effect as opium- 
smoking at a lesser cost. In this way it has done much harm, and the officials have found it 
necessary to do their utmost to suppress this abuse. 
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Phonographs are toys which have struck the Native fancy. On their advent in 1896 
their value was HkTti 851; it had risen to Hk.Tti 15499 in 1899, but has since declined to 
Hk.Tti 2,077. The demand would naturally be a fluctuating one. Blank films are imported, 
and used to record Native music and songs, to which the somewhat metallic squeak is very 
well suited. 

Cotton Crimps were introduced in 1899, value HkTti 1,676; in 1900, Hk.Tti 6,098; in 
1901, HkTti 5,714. 

Mercerised Cotton Cord and Wooloa have come in during the last two years. Much was 
expected of them; but they have proved disappointing. 

Leather Purses, from Germany, Japan, and England, are in growing demand amongst the 
middle classes, and are likely to increase, as small coins, both copper and silver, are more and 
more taking the place of copper cash. In their first year they reached HkTti 5,810, and rose to 
HkTti 12,669 iu 1901. 

Imitation Vermilion has been coming in, and, on account of its cheapness, is likely to be 
in increasing demand. 

Japan Matches have continued in request, and have come into greater favour in the 
latter part of the decade. 

Aniline Dyes: importations have risen in value from HkTti 100418 to HkTti 197,175, 
while the price has dropped. 

Silk Noil Yarn : this is a coarse cloth, made in Europe from Waste Silk, the colour much 
like that of tussore. It is used by the middle classes for under-garments, and is rapidly coming 
into favour. It has risen from 63 piculs, value Hk.Tti 3,206, to 1,313 piculs, value HkTti 85,110. 

Kerosene Oil is much appreciated, for its cheapness and the good light it gives, and is 
in ever-growing demand. It is impossible to give returns of any value, as this is one of the 
articles which patronise steamers and junks in turn. As mentioned later on, an Oil tank is 
being built, and there is little doubt that thi3 trade will grow largely. The convenient size of 
the boxes for transportation are in its favour. But little Sumatra Oil has come, though it is 
now being imported in bulk. From the table of importations in Foreign bottoms given below, it 
will be seen that bulk Oil was first introduced here in 1901 : — 


■Impost (Net) of Kerosene Oil, 1892-1901. ’ 


— 

1892 . 

1893 . 

1891 . 

1896 . 

1896 . 

1897 . 

1898 . 

1899 . 

1900 . 

1901 . 

American 

Russian 

Sumatra 

„ in bulk. 

Gallons . 

2,584,510 

748,600 

Gallon ). 

494,400 

289,760 

Gallon ). 

45.050 

7 . 55 ° 

Gallon *. 

21.365 

100 

Gailont . 

216,945 

8,990 

Gallon ). 

1,802,425 

2,686,680 

2,673,020 

Gallon ). 

1,011440 

1419,630 

4,005,055 

Gallon ). 

3,026,640 

3437,565 

1448,0:5 

Gallon ). 

906,667 

291,000 

639,960 

Gallon ). 

4,145 

336,010 


Window Glass has risen from Hk.Tti 21,028 to Hk.Tti 36,0507 but it reached as high as 
Hk.'Iti 58,186 in 1897. 





Exports show a decrease generally in our Ketums. This, however, does not mean that 
the demand for Kwangtung products is on the wane, for the demand far exceeds the supply, but 
that the greater part of the trade is junk-borne to Hongkong, which is cheaper for Native 
and more convenient for Foreign merchants. In many cases a cargo goes by junk and is 
transhipped direct into the ocean steamer at Hongkong. 

Decorated Glass Bangles appeared in 1895 to the extent of 2,673490 pairs, value 
Hkm*. 23,190; in 1901 the number had fallen to 2,392,853 pairs, but the value had risen to 
EkTls. 60440. Plain Glass Bangles have fallen during the last six years, as the Indian markets, 
the chief buyers, are now supplied with a cheaper and superior article made in Germany. 

The exportation of Cassia Lignea has been fairly even, but the 4,958 piculs in 1892 were 
valued at HkTti. 30,280, and the 4,214 piculs in 1901 at Hk.Tti 50,911. The bulk of this is 
junk-bome to Hongkong. In 1893 =>any plantations were destroyed by severe frost Heavy 
losses are said to have occurred in this article during the last few months, owing to a cheap 
chemical article having taken its place in Europe. 

Chinaware has been in increasing demand, rising from 4,176 piculs, worth HkTti 51,503, 
to 6,812 piculs, worth Hk.Tti 90,322. At one time it was feared that Japanese porcelain would* 
drive out the heavier Chinese ware; but the former has lost favour, owing to its sameness and 
fragility, and the latter has gained in appreciation, on account of its strength. The reproduction 
of antique shapes is afro stimulating the demand. 

Canes, steamer-borne, have dwindled from 6414 mills, worth Hk.Tti 65,1 12, to 637 mille, 
worth HkTti 7,766. This, however, does not imply that the trade has decreased, but that a 
larger portion of it is junk-bome. 

Palm-leaf Fans have fallen from 10,358 to 1,042 mille. This, again, is because the carriage 
has reverted to junks. “ ' 

Sugar has fluctuated greatly, the reason being that routes have been changed according 
to the advantages offered. Of late, stocks which went direct from the producing districts to 
Hongkong have come under Transit Pass to Canton. The cane pest has made an unwelcome 
appearance at intervals; but the trade is a flourishing one. Notwithstanding the cane pest 
destroying the plantations before coming to maturity, resulting in a failure of crops during 
the season of 1900, the Customs Returns show a very small decrease in the export trade for 1901. 
The reason for this is that, formerly. Sugar from Waichow for Hongkong went vid Shek- 
lung; during the last few years it was found that, by evading the L ikin dues at Sheklung under 
the Transit Pass privileges, and bringing the Sugar to Canton, repacking, and forwarding it to 
Hongkong by steamer, it could be landed cheaper at the latter port than by the old route 
in Native craft. The following table gives the amount of Sugar exported each year during 
the decade : — 


— 

1892 . 

1893 . 

1891 . 

1895 . 

1896 . 

1897 . 

1898 . 

1899 . 

1900 . 

1901 . 


Picul ). 

64,869 

400 

Picul ). 

81,690 

461 

Picul ). 

68412 

975 

Picul ). 

160,450 

2,233 

PicuU . 

166,275 

76,673 

Picul ). 

102,313 

1,023 

Picul ). 

151,282 

9,943 

Picul *. 

168,489 

7,895 

Picul *. 

758,313 

7,768 

Picul ). 

' 45 . 93 * 
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Matting has largely increased, the quantity having risen from 255,000 rolls in 1892 to 
430,000 rolls in 1901— an increase of nearly 70 per cent. The year 1896 showed the largest 
export, namely, 600,000 rolls. The principal causes of this were the revival of trade in America 
in the latter part of 1895, and, early in 1896, cheap silver and consequently low laying-down coat, 
and the prospect of a change in the American tariff in 1897. About two-thirds of the Matting 
goes by junk to Hongkong from Canton and Tungkun. The following statement shows the 
quantity of Matting exported from Canton, during the decade, by both Foreign steamers and 
Native craft ; the bulk of the trade is with America, New York being the principal mar ket :— 


Rolls. Rolls. 

i g 92 255,000 1897 300,000 

*893 310,000 1898 400,000 

1894 233,000 1899 450.000 

1895 386,000 1900 460,000 

1896 600,000 1901 430,000 


The above figures do not include shipments to Europe— this amounts to about 40,000 to 50,000 
rolls a year. With such a fickle market as that of the United States to govern the trade, dealers 
cannot regulate the production according to demand. Were they to cultivate more straw, they 
might easily find themselves with large stocks remaining unsaleable on their hands Last year 
the business was below the previous year, owing to American buyers having carried forward large 
stocks from 1900 which they wished to dispose of before ordering more. A revival of trade is 
expected, as prospects are favourable and the season has opened well. 

The demand for Raw Silk increased very steadily until the year 1900, when there was a 
decrease of nearly 9,000 piculs, but it recovered its normal condition again in 1901. The trade 
in 1892 was 20,890 piculs, against 36449 piculs in 1901. The highest figures reached were 
37,172 piculs in 1899, this being the largest export ever known. The industry has been most 
satisfactory, and has increased, owing to its profitable nature. The total export of Silk by Foreign 
steamers to Hongkong, for Foreign countries, during the decade, has been as follows:— 
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The quality of the reelings has improved immensely as filatures have increased and hand-reeled 
Silk has proportionately declined. This has had a very bad effect on the Silk Piece Goods trade, 
not only by diverting and raising the price of labour, but also by increasing the value of Cocoons 
to such an extent that it hardly pays the countryman any more to produce the Silks which are 
principally used by Native manufacturers. The following table shows the export of Tsatlees and 
Filatures each season during the decade : — 



The trade in Refuse or Waste Silk has naturally followed the upward course of the 
Raw Silk, but the bulk of it is junk-borne. During September 1900 the value of this article 
on the London market went down, owing to the failure of a large spinner and speculator, but 
had recovered again to some extent before the close of the year. The total export of Waste 
Silk (including Pierced Cocoons and Punjam Books, which are used as Waste) by Foreign 
steamers and Chinese junks to Hongkong, for Foreign countries, during the decade, has been 
as follows : — 


Canton has always been famous for its Preserved Ginger and Sweetmeats ; but the trade 
has gradually decreased, as it is cheaper to export the raw material to Hongkong, where there 
are now large factories for preserving it A large quantity of Preserved Ginger is also now 
manufactured in England from West Indian Ginger. The total export trade in Preserves during 
the decade has been as follows: — 
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The export of Canton Black Teas amounted in 1892 to 65,106 piculs, but in 1901 it 
had dwindled to 6,656 piculs ; and that the importance of the Tea trade of Canton is a thing 
of the past! will be seen from the following table, provided by the chief firmB concerned in 
the trade : — 


Export of Tea, 1892-1901. 



No statistics are obtainable of the export of Tea to other countries; Australia, America, the 
Straits, and the Continent of Europe all take a little, varying in extent from year to year, but 
never assuming important figures. There is a considerable trade done by Native Tea hongs in 
Pouchongs, which are shipped wherever any community of Chinese is to be found, all over 
the world ; but of the volume or particulars of this trade it is quite impossible to obtain any 
reliable statistics whatever. The total export of Black Tea by Foreign steamers and Chinese 
junks, for Foreign countries, during the decade, has been as follows : — 


Lb. Lb. 

1892 9,520,17 7 1897 5,889,288 

*893 7421,307 1898 5.152,832 

18 94 7.813.990 1899 5.930,009 

18 95 ..... 7,510,177 1900 3,890,908 

>896 6,302,546 1901 3,670,589 


Whether the Canton Tea trade will to some extent recover, in consequence of the recent 
reduction in Duty, remains to be seen ; but it is to be feared that this remedy comes too late 
to do any good, and there are no signs of other restorative measures (e.g., better preparation) 
being taken. 

Silk Piece Goods manufactured in Canton for the Foreign markets, consisting mainly 
of Pongees and Pongee Handkerchiefs, have fallen off greatly. Shawls to Spain and Central 
and Southern America have given place to the more modem fashions; but fine Silk Em- 
broideries, on satin, pongee, and pongee crape, are reviving, owing to their superior quality to 
Japanese goods. Canton also supplies the northern ports of China with considerable quantities 
of Silk Piece Goods, Silk and Cotton Mixtures, Silk Ribbons, Silk and Cotton Ribbons, and 
other Silk products. 
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The demand for Straw Mats has been steadily on the increase throughout the past 
10 years. In 1892 the quantity exported was 646,636 pieces, and in 1901 it had reached 
1,175,028 pieces. 

The demand for Human Hair in Europe is steadily increasing, and at one time grew 
to such an extent that the quality greatly deteriorated. For some months the demand, 
regulated by fashion, stopped ; now, however, it is gradually increasing again. 

Pigs Bristles enjoy a growing demand. 

Paper : the export of this article to Foreign countries has dwindled to one thick variety, 
which is used for lithographing music. 

Black-wood Furniture, decorated with marble or mother-of-pearl: the demand in the 
United States and Europe for this kind of Furniture has steadily increased, but the make 
and finish of years ago are now lacking. 

Few Exports of note have made their entrde during the decade. Birds Feathers appeared 
first in 1896, valued at Hk.Tts 3,974, and increased to Hk.Tts 26,946 in 1901 ; the highest point 
reached was in 1899, HkTts 75,706. These are quill Feathers, in great request for millinery 
purposes. Old Silk Embroideries also appeared in 1896, value Hk.Tts. 2,763 ; but in 1901 they 
had reached a value of Hk.Tts. 9,250. This is Old Embroidery collected from all parts of the 
Empire, and exported to Foreign countries, where it finds a ready sale. Grasacloth Embroidery 
made its appearance in 1892 — the trade was then some Hk.Tts. 7,000; it is now Hk.Tts. 45,000, 
and is increasing, supply being unable to meet the demand. 

The total value, in silver, of Imports and Exports— at least, of that portion of the Canton 
trade which is recorded by the Foreign Customs — has increased from Hk.Tts 46,754,151 in 1892 
to HkTts 60,845410 in 1901, showing an increase of about 30 per cent, in the decade. 

The value of Imports from Foreign countries has increased from HhTts 12494,853 in 
1892 to Hk.Tts 16,492,112 in 1901, showing an increase of about 33 per cent., the principal items 
being Opium, Cotton Yarn, Cotton Piece Goods, Kerosene Oil, and Japan Matches. 

With regard to the value of Exports to Foreign countries, we have to report an increase of 
about 25 per cent., the principal item being Raw Silk. 

Considering the unsettled state of affairs in China during the past few years, the Exports to 
Native ports have kept up fairly well. We have also to note an increase in the value of Imports 
from the coast ports: in 1892 the value was Hk.Tts 15,373,532, against Hk.Tts- 20,716,958 in 
1901, showing au increase of about 33 per cent., the principal articles being Peas, Beans, 
Sesamum Seed, Ground-nuts, Rice, Wheat, Bean and Ground-nut Oil, and Silk Piece Goods. 

(c.) During the decade the highest Revenue was that of 1892, which amounted to 
HkTts 2,342,591 ; it gradually dwindled to below Hk.Tts 2,000,000 ; but in 1901 it went up 
to HkTts 2,159,627, the highest point reached since 1892. On the 11th November 1901 an 
effective 5 per cent Import Duty was substituted for the specific Tariff, and the Duty-free list 
was cancelled, with a few exceptions; but Duty and Likin on Opium and Duty on Exports 
remained as before. This has had little effect on the collection, as, befnrd its inauguration, big 
stocks of articles to which the new rate was inimical were rushed in, goods of inferior value being 
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kept back to benefit under the change. ThuB, the conditions of trade were altogether abnormal 
during the last two months of the year, and comparisons of the results with those of other years 
become valueless. That the Revenue should be so well maintained, in spite of the shrinkage in 
so valuable a staple as Tea, evinces the healthy vitality of the general trade of the port. 

( d .) The following table Bhows the yearly import to Canton of Foreign and Native Opinm 
during the decade : — 



Chude FoBxioir Opium. 

Boiled Fobeiqh Opium. 

Native Opium. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Ficvl *. 

m.fu. 

Picvii . 

Hk.fk 


Sk.fh 

10,819 

5,054,519 

0.57 

511 

51 

12,717 

9,«5 

4,344,035 

0.04 

35 

... 

... 

7,631 

4,153,020 

1.92 

1,834 

X 

345 

5,992 

3,370,659 

7.03 

6,271 

46 

25,3*2 

5,3*5 

2,770,294 

5.22 

4,019 

17 

5,100 

5,549 

2,787,710 

9.17 

6,793 

... 

... 

5,876 

6,909 

3,057,492 

4,037,848 

3*14 

1.94 

2,353 

2,569 

5 

1,944 

6,914 

4,313,792 

0.74 

596 

55 

23,520 

8,009 

5,077,766 

4-51 

3,915 

XIO 

51,382 



The figures show considerable fluctuation, with a downward tendency, 1892 showing a decrease 
of 2,000 piculs as compared with the previous year. 

The main cause of the immense falling off in the Foreign Opium — in the absence of any 
change of trade principles at the place of consumption or in the number of smokers — must be 
attributed to market conditions in India. The decade opened with weather unfavourable to a 
productive growth of the poppy, and the crop was, in consequence, very short. This induced the 
Indian Government to curtail the monthly sales of the drug, while the closing of the Indian 
mints also caused a further rise in prices, which naturally checked demand and stimulated the 
supply of Native Opium, to the use of which smokers have now, to a great extent, gradually 
accustomed themselves. The quality of the Native drug steadily improved, and, on account of 
its cheapness, found favour as an admixture with the Foreign product, while, as the poppy seed 
could be sown in October and the juice extracted in February — before the spring rice was to be 
sown, — the owners of paddy fields were only too anxious to reap this additional advantage from 
land which otherwise would have been lying idle. 

During 1892 and the following year, when the cultivation was first introduced in the 
Qeungahan and Tungkun districts, some 20 catties of Opium could be got from 1 mou, and 
the price realised was about $5 per catty ; but neither soil nor climate in the Canton delta has 
proved favourable to poppy cultivation, so it has not been persevered with. 

The desire to procure the Foreign drug at as low a price as possible gave an impetus to 
smuggling, and during the first half of the decade large quantified of Opium are known to have 
been illegally landed, from Singapore junks, along the coast to the west of Macao and at 
Hainan, and thence distributed to consuming centres where it could undersell the Duty-paid 
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article. Drug from Hongkong, too, found its way down the west coast, and was landed at points 
where it could evade payment of Duty and Likin. 

Morphia was introduced in 1894, and also checked consumption (vide (jb.) J. 

In 1895 and 1896 the continued fall in the import of Foreign Opium, and the immense 
amount of Yunnan Opium used, pointed to the Foreign drug going out of favour; but it has 
steadily recovered its position during the last four years. It is impossible, however, to ascertain 
how much Native drug is brought into consumption in Canton. The demand for either variety 
of the drug is chiefly a question of price ; but the production of Native Opium is restricted by 
heavy taxation, which enables the Foreign to hold its own. 

It is worth remarking that, though the quantity of Foreign drug imported in 1901 is 
considerably less than in 1892, yet the silver value is higher. 

(e.) The following table gives the average rate of exchange in sterling for the Baikwan tael 
each year during the decade 


1892. 1893. 1894. 1895. 1898. 1897. 1898. 1899. 1900. 1901. 



The quantities of local cash obtainable for the Haikwan tael during the Bame years were as 
follows: — 



The number of copper cash purchasable by the Haikwan tael has steadily fnlCp during 
the decade. Owing to the higher price of copper, the profit derivable from the minting of cash 
became smaller and smaller, and consequently there was no longer such inducement to produce 
them. In fact, numbers of the older cash, which contained a considerable amount of copper, were 
melted down surreptitiously, the price for which the lump copper Bold being sufficient even 
to allow of such cash being bought at higher rates than the exchange market price. The 
authorities, alarmed at the scarcity of cash, endeavoured to suppress this melting down; 
but it was a crime almost impossible to detect, and wonld seem to have ceased only with the 
supply of such cash, for they are scarcely ever seen now. Stringent steps were taken to prevent 
the export of cash, bond Jide passengers being allowed to cany only a very small quantity, 
the general rise in prices being attributed to the scarcity of the almost indispensable small 
coin. To meet the demand, inferior cash were coined — the result, as was to be expected, being 
a farther drop in the exchange. 

As far as the provincial capital is concerned, the solution of the difficulty seems to have 
been found in the production and use of copper cents. Even five years back such coins were so 
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lightly esteemed that a Native would leave a few cents change rather than be bothered with them, 
and when received in quantities (as in the Imperial Post Office) they were only exchangeable at 
a considerable discount; now, however, they are a common form of currency, and are at a 
premium, $i buying only 97 cent pieces, while cash are seen less and less. A fair criterion of the 
copper coin market can be obtained from the receipts of the Imperial Post Office: in 1896-97 
cash were taken in such quantities that there were a considerable number to be exchanged 
monthly; but cents gradually took their place, and, practically, the only cash now received 
are those taken for single purchases of J-cerrt stamps. It must, however, be added that this is 
partly due to the further rise in cash value being against the postal rate. Still, the same thing 
is seen in all transactions. Cents are both easier to carry and to reckon in, and, judging from 
the past five years, they will more and more supplant cash — a change which will be to the 
advantage of all save exchange shops. 

The small coin, whatever its denomination, being the ultimate factor in determining coBt 
of production, its enhanced value relative to silver coinage has caused a general rise in prices. 
The commonest necessaries of life have steadily risen in cost, especially during the later years of 
the decade; and there has been a general obligation to raise the pay of Bilver-paid Foreigners 
and Natives. It is true, nevertheless, that a part cause of this advance in prices is due to a 
much-increased scale of luxury amongst Natives — Foreign oils, wines, tobacco, flour, matches, 
cloth, etc., taking a place formerly filled by Native articles. 

The whole question of exchange is immensely complicated in Canton, and while it is 
certainly not understood by Foreigners who have endeavoured to master it, it is doubtful 
whether it is understood by Native merchants, or even the banks themselves. A very con- 
siderable quantity of Foreign bank notes, especially of the higher values, are in circulation 
here; this was one of the causes of the dearth of notes in Hongkong which led to an extra 
issue by the banka The rate of exchange on Hongkong is usually some 2 per cent. Hongkong 
clean dollars are often at that premium here; hence, notes are eagerly bought for remittance 
purposes, and carried down by passengers. This would seem to be recognised by the steamer 
companies, as they claim to charge the freight on silver or notes handed by a passenger to the 
ship for safe custody, if the sum is in excess of what he might reasonably be expected to require 
to carry with him. An astonishingly large amount of money in the form of notes is sent down 
through the Native postal hongs, at owners risk. No system of registration is adopted, and 
matters would seem to be aggravated by the value of the contents being invariably written on 
the cover; but, though these covers are handled by the letter-carriers precisely as ordinary 
letters, they are practically always safely delivered, which says much for the honesty of the 
carriers. Cheques on Hongkong are, for the same reason, at a premium. Twice during the 
decade notes have been at a discount for a few months, it being then next to impossible to 
obtain whole dollars, except at a heavy premium, whatever the purchasing medium offered, and 
an incredible number of notes have come into circulation. It would thus appear that a 
scarcity of dollars was responsible for this reversal of the usual exchange. The market currency 
is the local tael, but sycee is mostly conspicuous by its absence ; hence, dollars are the actual 
medium used in most payments, 100 taels weight of full dollars equalling Canton ft*. 99.7. But 
full dollars are never paid, subsidiary coins taking their place in part; the amount nominally 




receivable in Bmall coinage is 30 per cent., but it is actually regulated simply by the bargaining 
abilities of the parties concerned. In all Bmall transactions subsidiary coins only are used, as, 
though they are generally at a discount of over 2 per cent, in exchange for full dollars, they 
are accepted up to a dollar or two at their face value. Dollars of other provinces are at a 
discount or refused. Imported, as distinguished from China-made, dean Mexicans are at a 
premium. Chopped Hongkong dollars, yen, and the product of the local Mint whether clean 
or chopped are all of the same value. The only dollar recognised as "dean” is the imported 
Mexican; all others, though in the condition they left the mints, are considered “chopped.” 
Individual idiosyncrasies lead to individual preferences for some particular variety of dollar, 
and a coin refused as bad by one man will be readily accepted by another, until it often appears 
that, though so many rates of exchange exist, one dollar is practically as good as another. 

(/.) The values of Imports on arrival and of Exports on shipment — calculated by taking 
the values given in our Returns and deducting the Duties (together with 7 per cent for charges) 
in the case of Imports, and by adding the Duties (together with 8 per cent for charges) in the 
case of Exports — were as follows each year during the decade : — 


Year. 

Imports: 

Value at Moment 
of Landing. 

Exports: 

Value at Moment 
of Shipment. 

Balahc* 1* Favovb or ' 

Imports. 

Exports. 


JHi.fh 

24,061,073 

21,211,893 

Hk.Tk 

Ek.fh 

Hk.Th 


20 , 356,394 

20,043,226 

22,894,158 

8553499 


1894 


1895 

26,567,823 

23,012,028 

24,112,836 

3 , 673,665 

258 , 45 > 




I897 

25,452,652 

26,400,630 

29 , 859,594 

23,420,841 

26,283,213 

1,339,816 

l808 



= 8 , 323,737 

28,064,927 

32,501,976 


1,535,857 

i960 

4,644,086 

6,218,763 

1901 





The balance has thus been in favour of Imports for seven years out of the 10, and in many 
instances to a very considerable amount; but it must be recollected that foodstuff; — Rice 
especially — are very largely responsible for this, and that the Rice .imported for the use of the 
people is less expensive than that locally produced. 

(g.) There being no census, the population of Canton can only be estimated roughly. In 
1891 it was estimated at 1,800,000, and was said to have been steadily increasing during the 
previous years. The increase has since continued, and the estimate of 2400.000 is probably not 
over the mark for the numbers afloat and ashore. 

Year by year the suburbs spread farther afield in all directions, the former suburban 
retreats being now lost in dense streets. The well-to-do class have steadily extended towards 
the west Honam, divided by the river from Canton, has become more and more built over 
each year, and there are many godowns, matting establishments, and branch offices of business 
firms there, and it is the head-quarters of the launch-building yards, eDgine shops, coal yards, 
and ship chandlers. Land, in this direction especially, has risen in value; many of the fish and 
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lotus ponds have been filled in and built on, and the rate at which such work is progressing gives 

promise that such ponds will soon cease to exist within a mile of the northern end of Honam 

a consummation to be greatly desired from a sanitary point of view. On the Fati shore houses 
have increased, and a brisk business is done by Native boat-building yards, mud docks, wharves, 
etc. Many ferry-boats ply between Canton and the opposite banks of the river; the traffic 
between the oity and Honam is, in fact, so considerable that the construction of a bridge has been 
mooted, the rocky stretch above Dutch Folly Island commending itself to the easy construction 
of such a connexion in a central part — but for years to come this idea will probably not advance 
beyond the regions of suggestion. 

On the southern boundaries of Fati the German Mission has purchased several ponds, 
which, being filled in, give an excellent river-side property, on which have been built schools and 
houses to replace former establishments destroyed by fire in the city. 

The floating population, living in boats of all sizes, is a very big one, and has naturally 
increased with the demand for boats. In addition to the residents in the city, there is a very 
considerable number of all classes who enter and leave daily by the many passenger-boats 
which run to and from the neighbouring villages with more than the regularity of the Foreign 
suburban train. 

The Foreign population has increased from some 380 in 1891 to 577 in 1901 ; of these, a 
large number are missionaries living inland. The mercantile and official residents on Shamien 
have increased considerably, both by additions to the former staffs and by the establishment of 
new firms, there being 33 firms in 1891, as against some 58 in 1901. Several of the smaller firms, 
dealing in sundries, have opened branches in the city of late years. ~ 

The steam-launch traffic, on the West River and inland waters generally, has increased by 
leaps and bounds, and gives employment to a great number of Chinese, not only as sailors on 
board the vessels themselves, but in Native dockyards, where the launches are repaired and even 
built. The following table shows the number of'launches measured for tonnage each year during 
the decade : — 


1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1893. 

1896. 

1897. 

189a 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Total. 

S 

13 

6 

IO 

20 

30 

48 

92 

IOO 

6l 

38s 


The number of launches plying inland each year since the introduction of the Inland Waters 
Steam Navigation Rules, in 1898, have been as follows : — 


1898 * 

1899 . 

1900 . 

1801 . 

Foreign 

Flags. 

Native 

Flag. 

Foreign 

Native 

Flag. 

Foreign 

Flags. 

Native 

Flag. 

Foreign 

Flags. 

Native 

Flag. 

*3 

91 

22 

*s« 

24 

l60 

27 

176 


* Fire aootfc*. 






Appended I also give a table showing the 


enormous passenger traffic of Canton : 


Passengers by Steamers, 1892-1901. 


Year. 



« 

PASSENGERS to 



1 

Hongkong. 

Macao. 

Coast Ports. 

Wist Rivee Poets. 

Foreigners. 

Natives. 

Foreign ere. 

Natives. 

Foreigners. 

Natives. 

Foreigners. 

Natives. 

1892 

3,776 

499r»33 

318 

35,033 

12 

5,102 



1893 

3 A \9 

563,S>8 

437 

44,339 

33 

6,297 

... 


1894 

3,065 

488,187 

5°4 

43,629 

27 

9,284 



if9| 

i>99° 

437,135 

479 

51,300 

9 

14,190 

... 


1896 

t9°3 

400,603 

520 

45,605 

35 

6,038 

... • ' 


1897 

3,461 

433,206 

595 

49,690 

38 

5,745 

59 

5j°3 2 

1898 

3,693 

411,465 

667 

44,137 


3,373 

160 

'4,034 

1899 

3,169 

446,545 

979 

40,000 

13 

1,375 

144 

11,167 

1900. 

2.954 

517,018 

679 

39,524 

34 

2^53 

79 

9,840 

1901.. 

3.407 

537,256 

716 

37,216 

... 

1,184 

122 

10,353 


PASSENGERS FROM 

Year. 

Hoxaxoxo. 

Macao. 

Coast Posts. 

West Rivee Ports. 


Foreigners. 

Natives. 

Foreigners. 

Natives. 

Foreigners. 

Natives. 

Foreigner*. 

Natives. 

1891 

3,908 

465,593 

224 

37,255 

24 

5,657 



1893 

3,663 

530,383 

354 

46,981 

42 

5,794 

... 


1894.. - 

2,222 

494,873 

399 

46,252 

43 

5,615 

... 


189S 

2,144 

419,065 

444 

61,015 

20 

15,131 



1896 

2,269 

388,286 

381 

47,479 

23 

7,858 



1897 

2,747 

415,473 

421 

51,064 

49 

5,045 

39 

4,690 

1898 

3.070 

510,812 

552 

43,399 

48 

4,855 

165 

12,353 

1899 

3,698 

412,754 

61 1 

45,583 

28 

4,812 

135 

9,605 

1900 

4,137 

484,350 

496 

39,925 

37 

5,620 

93 

9,140 

E90I 

4 >° 5 1 

505,633 

618 

37,401 

13 

2,022 

133 

8,275 


(h.) Local improvements in esse are not conspicuous ; in posse they are many. The Bund 
commenced below the city, under the regia of His Excellency Chang Chih-TUNG, remains in the 
state to which it had attained 15 years ago. Several attempts made to complete the soheme, 
which would be of undoubted benefit to the port and the prosperity of the city, have proved 
unsuccessful, the vis inertia and the vested interests on the foreshore proving too great 
obstacles. 

A scheme, commenced in 1900, for filling in the Wangsha foreshore, for a length of about 
1 mile to the west of Shamien, has, in spite of mnch opposition, met with success at Inst A 
considerable amount of filling in has been accomplished, and the work is being pressed on apace. 
The object is to bund the foreshore, to enable ships to come alongside and discharge straight 
into the godowns which are to be built The present foreshore is occupied by a few godowns, 
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small tenements, fish markets, etc., and long lengths of rafts occupy the water frontage, together 
with sampans and small craft, while the river opposite the eastern end is the anchorage of rice 
junks and wood-boats. The successful completion of this work will enable the quick discharge 
of steamers and relieve the congestion in the harbour, while it will further trade. It is not 
unlikely, however, that the Hankow-Canton Railway may acquire this space for their depfit. 

Waterworks for the city have been much mooted, and there is crying need for them, 
water being scarce at all times, while towards the end of the winter wellB give out, and 
the river becomes brackish in long periods of drought There iB a plentiful supply of excellent 
water to be drawn on a few miles up river. Apart from the constitutional objection and 
suspicion of anything new to which the Cantonese are so prone, there w a serious difficulty 
to be met in the manner in which the city is laid out, the narrow, winding streets, with their 
sharp turns, not lending themselves to the laying of mains of a size sufficient to cany the 
necessary amount of water. This difficulty, however, is not insuperable, and there are candidates 
in the field who are capable of overcoming it ; and with the attention which has been given to it 
, of late, it is to be hoped that the next Report of this series will record that this much-needed 
work has been carried out. In addition to the convenience it will afford, it will remove some of 
the causes of disease, and be an important factor towards confining the frequent fires within 
narrower bounds and reducing the usual " hundreds ” of houses burnt to “ tens." It is probable, 
or even certain, that the average householder would not find his water bill increased by such a 
supply, the cost of water carried from the hills or the river being considerable. 

Railway construction, either to the North or to Hongkong, has not been commenced, 
though the date for such commencement has often been fixed ; but the minds of the officials and 
gentry are being more and more turned in favour of such an undertaking, and it is felt that such 
works would alleviate distress, bring increased prosperity to agriculture and production generally, 
open up areas at present only tapped to a limited extent, tend to suppress brigandage, and thus 
incite people to labour, in the confidence that they will receive its fruits. Surveys have been 
made, and in the immediate vicinity of Canton the natural difficulties to be overcome do not 
appear great. 

The roads in the city are kept in good order, and the country paths are generally 
excellent; but the latter have only to face foot traffic, the country-side being honeycombed 
with waterways. 

In 1901 the limits of the harbour were considerably extended, to afford anchorage for the 
increasing shipping; and Foreign-owned godowns are being built, for the purpose of facilitating 
the quicker discharge of cargo and the more prompt despatch of steamers. Better control over 
the harbour, jetties, etc., has been established. 

With regard to policing, this leaves so much to be desired that it may almost be said to 
be non-existent. Sneak thieves are very numerous in the streets; burglars are many — at times 
almost holding various neighbourhoods in terror; while the river, when times are bad, affordB 
facilities to robbers to land in large bodies and seize a house, or even an outlying street, and go 
through it thoroughly, carrying off everything they fancy. The people have taken spasmodic 
steps to protect themselves, by raising police for each street or village; but without great success. 
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An attempt on the part of the officials to control the funds levied by the streets for this purpose 
met with the greatest opposition, and the management was perforce left in the hands of the 
householders. His Excellency In Hung-chanq made great efforts, during his short period of 
office here, to cope with disorderly characters, strangling many or exhibiting them in cages in 
different parts of the city ; but the good effect of his severe measures seems to have died out 
since his departure. A common form of theft is the raiding of houses of ill-fame and the 
carrying off of the inmates. As the official preservers of order are not expected to take any notice 
of such abductions, the owners of such houses keep a force of men to protect their streets 
and to maintain a strict watch ; and such raids have to be carried out by a numerous body of 
men, and generally result in some free fighting. Such abductions from the sampans are far 
from uncommon, and these small craft crowd round Shamien at night, feeling safer there and 
in the presence of Foreign gun-boats proving a great protection to them ; but at any time it is 
almost impossible to induce a sampan to cross the river after dark. 

In 1899 “pirates” sent letters demanding subsidies, under various penalties, not only to 
Native, but even to Foreign firms; but without result of any kind. There is no doubt, however, 
that robbers interfered to a considerable extent with the bringing of goods to the port in 1899, 
and the blackmail levied by them on the wood-boats, which are helpless in their hands, has been 
one of the causes for the increase in the price of wood which is keenly felt by all classes. The 
suppression of “ fantan,” the introduction of steam-launches, and many other causes are assigned 
as the reason for the existence of these pests, who are supposed to be earning a living in the only 
way left to them; but the true cause is probably to be found in the facilities which the many 
waterways afford them for carrying out their depredations and escaping pursuit, such river 
thieves having always been numerous in the delta. The advent of the steam-launch, however, 
emphasised their existence, and specially drew the attention of Foreigners to them. Work for the 
unemployed on roadB, etc., and a stricter policing of the waterways, would probably stamp these 
gentry out and restore such confidence, in many districts, that work would follow. It is almost 
necessary that this policing be carried out under Foreign supervision. Officials seem desirouB 
of instituting such work, so we may hope that it will be undertaken; but it will have great 
difficulties to contend with. Attempts have been made, for the last few years, to stamp out the 
river robbers by stationing guard-boats, at short distances apart, on the waterways, with gnn- 
launches or torpedo-boats patrolling between; but the information system of the pirates has 
been sufficient to enable them to make their attempts whenever the coast was clear, and but 
few red-handed captures have been made. A few men have been seized by Customs employes, 
and in 1899 a junk loaded with arms anil munitions of war, which were being brought in by 
these robbers, was seized on the West River by a Customs launch, the pirates escaping by land. 
One way and another, a considerable number of pirates have been captured and executed 
by the authorities; but the public sentiment towards them seems to be somewhat like that 
entertained by the commonalty towards highwayman in Europe in the earlier years of last 
century, a meretricious honour being conferred on the offender by his free, dashing life and 
easy bearing when retribution eventually overtook him. Attention to th\s matter is urgently 
needed, because insecurity to property means timidity among producers, restricted enterprise, 
and strangled trade. 
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The subject of street-lighting has been given considerable attention, and ontside the 
walled city some six-tenths of the streets are, to a greater or lesser extent — the latter pre- 
dominating, — lighted by electricity. The improvement is generally welcome, and, with a better 
supply than is now available, such lighting may be expected to increase. A considerable 
number of shops use electric light, some having private plant, the greater protection from fire 
proving a great inducement to its use. 

By an agreement made between the Btreets, whenever a fire occurs, the houses, on being 
rebuilt, must be set back 2 chih, to give additional width to the streets. It is hardly needful to 
point out that any marked gain generally from this must be slow. 

The streets, on the whole, are kept fairly clean, but there is an utter absence of sanitary 
precautions. The drains are cleaned every five years; and since the plague the officials have 
instructed the people to strive for cleanliness^-but their efforts are, unfortunately, spasmodic. 

(i.) The harbour of Canton has, during the last decade, silted up to an alarming extent. 
This is caused by the banks of the river being used as a dumping-ground for xubbish from the 
city, by natural deposit, and by sweepings, ashes, etc., thrown overboard from the hundreds of 
passenger-boats and steam-launches passing through the harbour daily. The berths at the line 
of buoys off Sbamien have silted up from 3 to 4 feet, this being caused, to a great extent, by 
men-of-war continually occupying the berths since June 1900; as there is only just sufficient 
water to float them, the natural scour of the tide k prevented, and an unusual deposit has taken 
place. A considerable amount of dredging has been undertaken to remove these deposits, and 
further operations will be pushed on as fast as possible, this work being of the first importance. 

In 1901, the restricted size of the harbour proving too limited for the requirements of the 
growing trade, its western and southern limits were extended — the southern limit to a line drawn 
east and west through Macao Fort, and the western limit to a line drawn S. 66° W. from 
the Five-story Pagoda, 

In 1901 the rocks in the harbour off Shamien and Fati were surveyed, with a view to 
having them removed, and experts were called upon to give an estimate for the work ; but the 
price demanded was prohibitive. 

The junks and steam-launches which formerly anchored off Sbamien have been shifted — 
the former to section 3 in Macao Fort Reach. 

Sampans plying for hire in the harbour are now registered and numbered. This system 
has greatly reduced the confusion and annoyance caused by the rush of sampans at the steps off 
Shamien, as their number is limited to 75. 

(j.) The additions to aids to navigation during the last decade are as follows : — 

In 1893 a buoy was kid down to mark the Birds Nest Fort Bock, in Macao Fort 
Reach. 

In 1898 a buoy was kid down to mark the Junk Bock, in Blenheim Passage. 

In 1901 the High Island Barrier was removed, ( and the lights in the passage 
through the barrier were discontinued on the 15th September, and in their 
stead a green light was exhibited from a beacon erected on the northern 
point of High Island. 
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(fc) The year 1893 was remarkable for the unusual severity of the cold weather. In 
January frost and snow were experienced to a degree unknown before, and much damage 
resulted to cassia and delicate trees. In this year also heavy rains caused floods and consequent 
damage to crops. 

In 1894 the bubonic plague made its first unwelcome appearance in Canton. Being a 
comparatively unknown disease, it caused greater terror than cholera, although the ktter would 
probably have resulted in even greater mortality. It recurred in epidemic form during the 
next three summers, but since then has not been very prevalent. It is impossible to make 
even an approximate estimate of the number of deaths from this cause; but, apart from 
the mortality, great harm was done to trade, both from local demoralisation and from the 
quarantine enforced against Canton. The Chinese were stirred up to take some steps to 
keep their houses and surroundings in a less insanitary condition and to use disinfectants; 
but it is to be feared that this is only a transient movement, the old order quickly 
reasserting itself. As usual in such times of distress, much help was afforded by the 
well-to-do Chinese to their poorer fellows. According to Native opinion, animals are also 
victims to this disease ; but the symptoms mentioned, where pigs are concerned, are remarkably 
like those of swine fever — and, in the case of cattle, like rinderpest, which is well known to exist 
here. Apart from plague, the neighbourhood has been fairly free from calamity. 

In 1894 the war between China and Japan had an adverse effect on trade locally. In 
September of this year the “ flower-boats ” were destroyed by fire, with a considerable loss of life. 

In 1895 the abortive Sun Tat-sen rising caused a feeling of unrest and insecurity, 
throughout this district, out of all proportion to the seriousness of the conspiracy, judged 
from the ease with which it was crushed. For some years Sun Yat-sen was a bugbear to 
the local officiak, all rebellions, etc., being in the first pkce attributed to him — his name being 
made use of by any party wishing to create a disturbance. 

1896 was notable for a most abundant rice harvest. 

In 1900 the Boxer trouble completely upset trade, for a short time, by the great unrest 
it caused. There was, however, hut little sympathy between the Cantonese and the Boxers, as 
it shortly became known that the latter were treating the Cantonese up North as enemies, 
and it was found necessary to raise subscriptions for the relief of the Cantonese in Tientsin, 
who were mostly brought back here in an absolutely destitute condition. As could only be 
expected, malcontents took advantage of the general unrest to suggest and threaten risings 
locally; but the firm attitude taken by the officials, especially where the safety of Foreigners 
was concerned, almost entirely crushed any local troubles. There was a rising at Waichow, 
which, from the alarm it caused in the city, appeared to be serious, but which was very quickly 
suppressed; an outbreak of anti-Christian feeling took place in Shuntak, and considerable 
destruction of property resulted; the other disturbances were s mall affairs. In October anti- 
dynastic feeling broke out in a new line, an attempt being made to blow up the Governor in 
his yam&n with dynamite. A mine was dug from a house adjoining the yatnfin ; bat, owrng to a 
misealeuktion on the part of the miscreants, they failed in their object. Several houses, however, 
were destroyed, and many people killed and wounded. This introduction of anarchist methods 
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met with the greatest disapprobation from the public, and there was a general feeling of relief 
and pleasure when the offender was captured and executed. The rice harvest was exceptionally 
good this year. 

In 1901 a passenger-boat was capsized, and later in the year a steam-launch, both 
accidents resulting in considerable Iobs of life. An accident of quite an exceptional nature, 
during this year, was the burning of the as. Fuakun while lying at her moorings in the harbour. 

Fires in the city, of greater or less magnitude, are a common occurrence, and none 
call for special mention. 

(f.) In September 1899 the Imperial Commissioner Kang I arrived in Canton, to inquire 
into the finances of the province and devise means for augmenting the revenue, especially 
by means of the T it-in As the result of consultation with the mercantile guilds, it was decided 
that the guilds should themselves collect the Likin, each merchant paying annually the amount 
due on hiB merchandise. The sum guaranteed to the government was Tfs. 4,000,000 ft year, 
Tfe 1.000,000 being paid in advance; but after five months working the scheme failed. The 
guarantors had subsequently to pay a further sum of about half a million taels before being 
freed of their liabilities. At the Bame time an annual subscription of ffe. 100,000 was raised 
on salt, each salt merchant adding 1 mace to the sale price of each bag of salt 

On the 22nd November 1899 H.B.H. Prince Henry of Prussia arrived at Canton. His 
visit being official, he was received on Shamien by the Foreign and Native officials. On the 
following day he returned His Excellency the Viceroy’s call, being carried in an Imperial yellow- 
covered chair ; an escort of soldiers was provided by His Excellency, and the route was 
lined with soldiers. A reception was given by the German Consul on the first night of the 
Prince’s visit, and on the following evening an entertainment was given by the German residents 
on “ flower-boats” moored off Shamien. 

(m.) During the decade there were held, at Peking, four metropolitan, three triennial, 
and one special examination, in which 64 Cantonese obtained the degree of ehin-shih (j§ ±), 
17 of whom were afterwards selected to be Hanlin (JgJ yf), and one, named Ch‘6n Po-tao 
(ES 16 KD- won * e wranglership. 

(n.) It cannot be said that there has been any pronounced literary movement in the 
district, though the question of education has been given much favourable consideration. 

A college to accommodate 80 pupils has been built in the western suburbs, by subscriptions 
raised by Cantonese abroad, the funds for its maintenance being provided by the local gentry. 
The staff is being selected, and the college should soon be in working order. 

Late in 1901 two sites were selected, one in the city and one in Honam, for the establish- 
ment of free public schools under that already opened in Hongkong. $100,000 have been 
collected for this purpose, and the scheme has met with the approval of the Viceroy. 

The well-known Kuang Ya College (fft fg>. established by Viceroy Chang Chih- 
tcng in 1890, is, under orders from Peking, to be converted into a university @ ®)> 
curriculum will thus include Foreign as well as Chinese subjects. The public have been notified 
that students from the Liang Kwang will be admitted as soon as the funds allow. 





The gentry have lately obtained the consent of the Viceroy to the establishment 
another school, but the lines upon which it is to work are not yet known. 


of 


In March 1897 two departments were added to the T'ung Wfin Kwan, for teaching 
Russian and Japanese. The number of pupils in each is 40. The first examination for fully 
qualified students was held in December 1901. In the Japanese division n men were passed 
as folly qualified interpreters ; in the Russian, four, but the standard of the latter was not high. 
The Chinese authorities of the T'ung W&a Kwan were very well satisfied with the result shown 
by the Japanese department, but not so with the Russian; there is, however, a great difference 
in the difficulties presented to Chinese students by the two languages. A French department 
was added in May 1900, but has not yet bad time to show results. During the 10 years under 
review the English department has passed 37 men as folly qualified. The number of students 
in this division is 70, who are taught by one English, one Chinese, and one assistant Chinese 
teacher. Many more are ready to join, but cannot be admitted, owing to insufficient funds. 

There is a great desire among the Cantonese to leam English, and every year additional 
private schools are opened to meet the demand ; but in many cases the teachers at these schools 
are by no means qualified to teach the subjects they profess, though the support they meet with 
shows the demand there is for education. The tendency amongst the Cantonese is to drop 
the old lines and to leam Foreign subjects, especially aU branches of science; so it may be 
confidently hoped that the next decade will Bhow a marked improvement in this direction. 

(o.) The number of haiu-tefai allowed to the province, twice in every three years, is 
1,802 in g ^ and 1,773 ' m f? respectively; and its total for the past 10 years amounts 
to 12,527. The number of ch&-j&n allowed in each triennial (jg j$) examination is 88, and 
special (g p) examination, 108 ; its total during the period amounting to 480. 

The population of the province is estimated at 25,000,000, of whom 50 per cent, can 
read and write, 30 per cent can read but not write, while the remaining 20 per cent, can 
neither read nor write. Moat of the ladies belonging to rich families have received a certain 
amount of education, and can read and write fairly well, while many of the poor are well educated 
by European missionaries. 

(p.) This province of Kwangtung lies at the extreme south of the Chinese Empire, and 
has for neighbours, on the north, the provinces of Hunan and Kiangsi, and on the north-east, 
Fuhkien, while on the south it Ib bounded by the sea. The Pearl, East, West, and North Rivers, 
with their ramifying creeks, afford unrivalled highways for cargo and passengers; but the 
hinttrland of the province is very hilly, and on the north the mountainous range known locally 
as the Pei-ling forms a barrier to intercourse with the rest of the interior of China. The heat 
is prolonged, very depressing, and damp," the climate being ill-suited for Foreigners ; but the 
natives are an active race, though not so robustly built as the northern Chinaman. The soil 
of the delta is particularly fertile, and the province produces silk, tea, cassia, sugar, ginger, 
galangal, turmeric, tobacco, betel-nuts, star aniseed, indigo, hemp, and various fruits in profusion. 
Coal is found in small quantities, and various ores are known as existing and awaiting 
development. 
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192 DECENNIAL REPORTS, 1892 - 1901 . 

(g.) The large amount of Native shipping at Canton is due to the advantages given to 
such craft by the position of the city on the Pearl River, with numerous creeks connecting at 
short distances with the West, East, and North Rivers. The variety of craft is due to the special 
. requirements of the routes they follow or the trade they are engaged in. The largest are the 1 1 
junks running regularly to and from Hongkong and Macao ; these each carry some 5,000 piculs. 
About 100 junks, of 3,000 piculs each, are employed in trading to places on the immediate coast 
and in the delta. The profits made by these two classes are expected to amount to 20 per 
cent Losses are rare, aud the vessels last for many years, their original coat being from $5,000 to 
S8,ooo. No insurance can be effected on the vessel; but cargo to Hongkong or Macao can be 
insured, at 2.4 per mills, in two Native offices. Their crews number from 10 to 20. 

The riverine trade is carried on by many varieties of craft, known by the name of the place 
where they are built and to which they trade. Their size or style is decided by the trade they 
follow and the natural conditions of the route. The West River junks range from 100 to 1,500 
piculs, and are manned by from four to 24 men. The East and North Rivers being shallow, 
the craft running thereon do not exceed 500 piculs. It is not possible to give the figures 
of riverine trade profit ; but neither vessel nor cargo can be insured. Losses are rare in the delta, 
but in the rapids and shallows of the upper rivers accidents are numerous, and too often attended 
by loss of life. 

During the decade the number of Hongkong and Macao junks has decreased some 50 per 
cent., owing to the competition of steamers, while the up-river shipping has increased 20 per cent, 
to meet the requirements of the growth of trade. 

An enormous passenger traffic exists between Canton and neighbouring places. Prior to 
1898 the motive power of the boats was a stem wheel driven by coolie power— a method 
introduced by Foreigners ; in that year the inland waters were opened to steam, and towing 
by launches was quickly substituted for the old method of propulsion. 250 launches are now 
busily engaged in this trade — a few as ferry-boats, but most in towing boats specially built to 
carry from 150 to 200 passengers. There are regular lines on all routes, and in some cases 
as many as four departures daily. The launches are mostly chartered at $300 a month and all 
expenses paid. A few of the inland launches are from 100 to 300 tons, but the greater part are 
a mosquito fleet of some 10 tons, the small creeks necessitating shallow-draught vessels. The 
passenger-boats are built on the lines of the old stem-wheelers, and, unhappily, form veritable 
death-traps in case of a capsize, the passengers being cooped up in two closely covered-in decks ; 
but fortunately, though they are easily upset, as they are of very shallow draught and top-heavy, 
few accidents occur, the launches being well handled by their Native crews. Engines and boilers 
do not receive kind treatment; but no launch is now allowed to pjy without those essential 
parts being inspected and tested by the Customs every six months. The accompanying map 
of the inland water district may be of interest. The pest to the traffic is pirates. During the 
last year of the decade 36 piracies were reported; though this is but the minutest per-centage 
on the number of trips, the losses to passengers total up to a largo sum; and a general feeling of 
insecurity results. As a rule, no resistance is shown to the pirntea — partly on account of the 
nature of the people, partly because the crowded state of the boats makes resistance difficult 
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and renders it easy for the pirates to "hold up” their fellow-passengers; consequently, there 
have been but few deaths. In a few cases, however, fight has been shown, and lives lost on 
both sides. As a rule, the pirates are content to carry off the spoils and to allow the launch 
and boat to continue their journey; but they sometimes carry off the launch and use her for 
further outrages. They have even been known to charter a launch in Hongkong and take her 
off on a piratical cruise. 

(r.) The 70 banks functioning in the city of Canton in 1892 have been increased by 
30 new establishments. The old banks bitterly oppose this competition of new firms, and refuse 
to admit them into their combination or guild. General progress has increased the demand 
for banking facilities, and as from 8 to 15 per cent can be readily obtained for interest on 
loans, it was a tempting demand to meet. The banks all work on the same lines; but as 
they are very close on the subject of their business, and it does not seem to be at all under- 
stood by the general public, it is most difficult to obtain any reliable information. Although 
the older establishments are supposed to form a combine, there does not appear to be any 
uniform rate among them for exchange, as several will quote different rates at the same 
moment, and apparently their local or remittance exchanges are governed solely by the 
momentary requirements of each. The Shansi banks profess to remit to any place in China ; 
but in actual practice it is most difficult to obtain quotations for remittances beyond Hongkong, 
which may be considered the clearing-house for all remittances from Canton, whether to the' 
provinces or abroad. 

A great want exists for a place in which the public can deposit its valuables, such as 
scrip, land title deeds, or jewellery, the hanks refusing to take charge of them except as security 
for loans; consequently, fires and burglary are the source of much loss to individuals, or, 
where the papers are not negotiable, inconvenience. Whether a "safe deposit” would, either 
in Foreign or Native hands, instil sufficient confidence, at present, to be remunerative is doubtful, 
but there would probably be a good opening for such an undertaking in the future. 

(«.) Imperial Poet Office.— An office was opened in the Custom House at Canton and 
in that at Whampoa on the 2nd February 1897. At its inception the office met with opposition 
from all classes— an opposition which was more or less organised by the existing Native agencies 
for the transmission of mail matter and which was sedulously fanned by them. The Native 
hongB feared that they would not be allowed to function, and objected to hnving to pay a 
fee to an Imperial Post Office for the transmission of mails which they bad hitherto sent 
by various employes of steamers under private arrangement. From the first it had been the 
intention of the newly-established office to work in harmony with the existing firms and allow 
them special facilities. As the hongs recognised the uselessness of their opposition, and 
appreciated more clearly the facilities granted them, they ceased to oppose, and shortly found 
that, instead of losing by the new departure, their profits were larger; and for some time 
there were many firms desirous of becoming postal hongs. 79 hongs, in all, were granted 
licenses, the stipulations being that all mail matter should be sent through the Imperial Post 
Office, and that all letters received by that office for places in the interior should be forwarded 
by the hongs. The hongs were allowed to forward letters to coast ports at the reduced rate 
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of io cents per lb., ami to Hongkong or Macao for half the ordinary letter rate of 81.28 per lb. 
As letters at the 10-cent rate were carried at a heavy loss, and the hongs being found to 
forward everything as letters— the rate being the parcel rate,— it was considered necessary to 
increase the charge to half the domestic rate of 81.28 per lb. in September 1901. This change 
was effected with but little opposition. 

Branch offices were from the first established in the city, stamps being sold to them at a 
discount and a small sum beiug given for each article Bent in by them. There are now 19 
offices in the city and suburbs and 40 in the delta; new offices are being opened and meeting 
with support. The system, os the accompanying map of the postal district will show, is being 
spread as rapidly and as widely as possible, so that in a Bhort time all places of any importance 
will be included in it. 

(t.) The volume of Customs work, in the office and in the Harbour Master’s and 
Examination departments, has been augmented very considerably during the decade. Not 
only has the increased trade given additional work to all branches, but the general progressive 
state of the port, and the consequent questions arising, constitute an ever-increasing strain 
on this office. Much extra work is due to the special developments, such as the opening of 
the West River, increase in transit trade, and opening of inland waters — and the consequent 
fleet of some 300 launches on waters where such craft were almost unknown, and which 
necessitate Customs work out of all proportion to their value to trade. The Kwangtung 
Loan was a source of much trouble and work, as also was the Paris Exhibition. The establish- 
ment of an Imperial Post Office, under the segis of the Customs, has thrown a great amount 
of extra labour on those members of the staff who are responsible for its well-being, in spite 
of the thoroughly efficient Postal staff maintained, which at present consists of three Foreigners 
and 62 Natives at the port and inland. The Customs establishment, which consisted of 55 
Foreigners and 203 Natives in 1891, numbers 61 Foreigners (two of whom are Educational) 
and 263 Natives (two Educational) in 1901. The transfer of the Native Customs to Foreign 
control will entail still further additions to our staff, but to what extent it is at present 
impossible *to estimate. 

(u.) Several attempts have been made to improve the finances of the province, either by 
reducing the expenses of collecting any particular tax, such as the collection of the Likin by the 
merchants themselves in 1900, or by instituting new taxation. 

In January 1895 a monopolist was granted authority to levy a tax of 30 cents per case 
(two tins) of kerosene oil, in return for an annual payment of §200,000. This tax met with 
great disapproval on all sides, and was finally abolished by Peking in September 1898. 

In 1897 a monopolist was granted permission to run the Weising Lottery, for a term of 
six years, for a payment of $4,000,000, the sum of $1,600,000 to be paid in advance. This 
license remains in force, and would appear to have public approval, judging from the manner 
in which the lottery is supported on all sides. 

" Fautan,” the favourite form of gambling among the Cantonese, wa3 illegal, as, indeed, 
was all gambling, in the early years of the decade; but it was, nevertheless, indulged in freely, 
any gambling shop having to "square” its immediate neighbours, the street authorities, and 
the officials. In 1894 the Governor, Ma Pi-tao, took Bevere measures to suppress all gambling. 
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Hia efforts, especially directed against "fentan” were to a great extent successful Many of the 
"fnntan” shops were closed, and their hangers-on — a most disreputable lot — thrown on other 
resources to gain the livelihood they considered themselves entitled to, and much of the piracy 
and robbery which almost simultaneously became rampant was attributed to them. Gambling, 
however, was a popular vice, and is still indulged in to a great extent, but in a more illicit 
manner and amongst worse surroundings. When la Hdng-chang became Viceroy, he was 
of opinion that it was impossible to suppress this gambling, and that its illegality accentuated 
its evils, while the hush-money paid would, if under a license, be a source of income to 
the government; and he accordingly granted a monopoly, against a payment of 81,200,000 
a year, the money so raised to be used for coast defence purposes. Shortly after the nmount 
charged was raised to $2,000,000 a year, at which sum it remains. 

In 1899 a monopoly was granted to a syndicate to collect 3 candareens on each tael 
weight of prepared opium sold in the province, for a payment of j 20,000 a year. 

In 1900 a license was granted to the Pakkop Lottery, against a payment of $800,000 

a year. 

In 1901 the House Tax was enforced, under orders from the Central Authorities, to provide 
funds for the payment of the indemnity imposed on China in consequence of the Boxer outbreak 
in the North. Public feeling was greatly opposed to this tax, the prevalent sentiment being 
that, the outbreak being a northern affiur, the North should pay, just as this province has paid 
for the slight troubles that had simultaneously occurred locally. Consequently there was some 
uneasiness felt as to the extent of the opposition with which its collection would meet; but 
when the time came the opposition melted away. 

During the decade no attention has been given to naval affairs, and there is nothing to be 
called a navy in Canton, beyond a number of small and old gun-launches for river patrol and a 
few old torpedo-boats. The Naval and Torpedo Schools were in existence at Whampoa; hut it 
has been decided to close them and discharge the Foreign employes (a decision since carried 
into effect), chiefly because there was no' navy on which to employ the students. Military 
matters have received more attention; the forts have been fairly well kept up, and modem arms 
have been more generally introduced, and with them Foreign drill. The expenditure necessary 
for their purchase has been the only thing that has stood in the way of the further adoption 
of modem arms, and there is little doubt that when the present prohibition of the importation 
of Foreign arms expires large quantities will be procured from abroad. Meanwhile, China may 
possibly manufacture them for herself. 

At the time of the war with Japan it was decided to raise a local loan for war purposes. 
The amount proposed was Canton Th. 5,000,000, in bonds of Tfe. 250 each, to bear interest at a 
trifle over 8 per cent, principal and interest to be repaid in eleven instalments. The loan was 
to be managed by the Canton Customs, and the secnrity offered was the Duty collected by the 
Kwangtung Customs. This loan did not meet with a cordial reception, and was closed when 
^ 2,7 >4.5°o had been subscribed. For the first year the bonds were at so heavy a discount 
as to be practically unsalable; but as the payments were duly made, they grew in favour, and 
were difficult to obtain even at par. In 1901 the final payment was made, and the loan closed 
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satisfactorily. Encouraged by the success of this loan, the local officials mad© some attempts 
to raise further loans; but the security offered did not meet with approval, and their efforts 
were abortive. 

A step which may be expected to have a great effect on the kerosene oil trade of the 
district waa taken in 1900, by the institution of an oil godown and tank on the Fati shore. 
This undertaking is in the hands of a German firm, Messrs. Arnhold, Kabberg, & Co, and 
the tank oil is to be here packed in tins, and so distributed throughout the province. 

Tn 1894 an attempt was made, under the auspices of the Governor, to improve the methods 
of silk culture, by the introduction of Foreign methods of treating disease among the worms 
and in improving the breeds. A well-instructed Native was employed to inquire into the 
culture and to give instruction and advice. The scheme met with so little support from the 
cultivators that it died in a couple of years. 

Steam silk filatures have been opened and are doing well, the quality of the silk turned 
out being much better than that under the old methods. 

Steam flour mills have also been introduced. 

A Chinese company for generating and supplying electric light was started in the city 
in 1890; but, owing to the plant being old and unsatisfactory, it met with little success, and 
after struggling along till 1899, went into liquidation. In 1898 a far more pretentious company 
was formed; the plant changed hands several times at enhanced prices, until partly through 
bad. management, partly through lack of funds — it, too, failed in 1899. It was then bought by 
a Foreign company, but can hardly be said to be on the road to success. The light is supplied 
to many houses in Shamien, and would come into use in the city to a greater extent but for 
the frequent interruptions of the current, which disappoint the expectations of its would-be 
supporters. A great opportunity for progress is being lost 

The old electric light plant is now being used to drive a saw mill, and the planks meet 
with a ready market 

Engineering shops have been springing up fast in late years, and the work offered 
appears to be more than they can cope with. They build complete engines for launches or 
carry out any repairs in a creditable manner. 

Docks and shipbuilding yards must be noticed To meet the demand for launches, 
several yards have sprung into existence, and have turned out a large number of launches, of all 
sizes and varieties, including twin-screw boats, double-enders, and stern-wheelers, with good 
success. The demand for new boats seems much less than at first; but repairing goes on 
continually, and is probably more remunerative. 

Many individuals and small firms are using, for profiteer amusement, machines of various 
kinds, such as steam flour millB, electric plant for lighting a house, electric bells, and aerated 
water machines. Sewing machines, both for boots and clothes, are plentiful; and knitting 
machines are occasionally seen. An attempt was made to introduce small, stationary, kerosene 
engines, to drive instruments for cutting jade and other stones ; but did not succeed. Lathes 
of all sorts abound ; mechanical toys, from the humble article of Japanese origin for children 
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to phonographs et koo genua omne, are very popular — one man even being the proud possessor of 
a Rontgen ray apparatus. The Cantonese, indeed, appear to take a keen interest in all Buch 
mechanical implements, whether for the saving of labour or merely for amusement, and are 
clever in their use and in repairing them when they get out of order. 

Pumping-houses were established in 1891 on the banks of the river, for protection against 
fire, and have proved of value. The water is carried in iron pipes along the tops of the houses, 
with hydrants at intervals. The effective range of the pumps is, however, limited to some few 
hundred yards. Within their limits they have been a great aid to the hand pumps of the fire 
brigades. The cost of all protective measures against fire are borne by voluntary subscription. 

A French hospital, French post office, and a branch of the Banque de Hndo-Chine are 
now in existence in Canton. 

There are no new features to record in connexion with the Canton Mint, which was 
inaugurated in 1889, and a full description of which was given in the last Decennial Report. 
The following table of coinage for the period under review may be of interest : — 


Coins issued by the Canton Mint, 1892-1901. 


1895. 1896. 


1899. 1900. 


160L Total. 


Dollars 16,019 > 4,574 232,663 331,943 1 , 233,744 437,517 57 °, 986 217,655 703,453 456,628 4,215,182 

Hslf-doHars 56,314 ... 32,456 — 99476 ... ... ... ' ... ... 208,246 

unseat pieces 9,172,040 13,877,34021,532,85030,134,410 14,746,24022,537,44031,683,68036,569,98044,501,09038,691,050 263,446,120 

lowest „ 18,704,080 14,689,47011,373,16014,682,03021,582,670 8,651,610 7,721,670 3 , 240,770 337,580 ... 100,983,040 

5-cent „ 364,920 ... ... 821,440 164,280 ... ... ... ... ' ... 1,350,640 

Copper cents ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 10,264,00029,562,000 39,826,000 

„ caab 141,069,000131,700,00040,911,000 ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 313,680,000 

Total Equivalsht 

ixDollaes $3,908,307 $4i39°,689j$5, 743,688 $7,868,100*6,399,21 1 85,810,166 87,679,889 $7,855,728 89,740,069 $8,490,458 867,886,305 


(v.) There are about a dozen Protestant missions working in Canton and the neighbour- 
hood, Beveral of which are combined with hospitals, dispensaries, asylums, and_ schools. The 
oldest established is the London Mission, founded by Dr. Morrison — the first Protestant 
missionary to China — in 1807. This society, in Canton, numbers five missionaries, with 21 
Native assistants, and supports one English and four vernacular schools for boyB. 


The American Presbyterian Mission, established in 1844, with 28 missionaries, assisted by 
Native helpers, has 61 chapels and 29 schools in different parts of the province. Their converts 
number some 3,500. 

The Wesleyan Methodist Church Missionary Society (British), with 26 chapels, two 
hospitals, and many schools, has 1 1 missionaries and 1,300 converts. 

The Berlin Mission has 14 missionaries in South China, with 20 schools, 53 chapels, and 
2,564 converts. 
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The Church Missionary Society, of England, has 21 European missionaries and 18 Native 
helpers working in this province. 

Other Protestant missions are the American Bible Society, the United Brethren in Christ, 
the American Scandinavian Free Christian Mission, the South China Congregational Mission, 
and the American Southern Baptist Mission, with numerous ohapels, schools, and dispensaries 
in various parts of the province. 

The Missions Etranghres de France was established in 1850, though Boman Catholics 
have been working in Kwangtung for many centuries. A Bishop, some 60 missionaries, 10 nuns, 
and about 215 Native priests and catechists work among a convert community numbered at 
45,00a Hundreds of chapels, schools, orphanages, and theological colleges are established by 
this mission in Kwangtung. 

An institution worthy of special mention is the Canton Hospital of the Medical Missionary 
Society in China. While, to quote their own words, “patients are impressed with the fact that 
thiB work of healing is but an outgrowth of Christianity,” this hospital, apart from evangelistic 
work, is an institution of very great use and popularity in Canton. Under the management of 
Dr. J. M. Swan, assisted by qualified Native assistant practitioners, Borne 2,000 in-patients are 
received during each year, besides a large out-patient clinic. The value of such an institution 
is fully felt by the Chinese themselves, who contribute generously to the finances of the hospital. 
A Medical College for South China is now being started in connexion with this hospital, and 
every possible care is being taken to make it of a high standard for the professional education 
of Chinese medical students. . 

Another valuable institution is the Tungkun Medical Missionary Hospital, working in 
connexion with the Bhenish Missionary Society, whose head-quarters are in Hongkong. Their 
report for the last year of the decade gives 760 in-patients treated, while nearly 20,000 of all 
classes of society, including officials and literati, have applied for help at the out-patient 
department. Three Foreign doctors, assisted by Native medical students, work in this hospital. 

(w.) There are 23 hui-kuan, or guilds, in Canton. One represents the Bannermen ; the 
others, the natives of various provinces or prefectures. The Bannermen’s Guild was established 
in 1890, the necessary funds being raised by subscription, and a piece of land which was formerly 
a camp was given by the government. Fart of the land was used for a guild-house, and the 
remainder used for house property, the rents of which have provided sufficient for running 
expenses. The house is used as a meeting-place and for quarters for visiting Bannermen. The 
other guilds — which represent nearly all the provinces — are of longer standing, were built by 
subscription, and are supported by regular contributions from members. Their objects are in 
every case the same : to provide a meeting-place for members, to help their needy fellows, to 
foster and protect their business, to shelter new-comers, and to consult on important questions 
amongst themselves. Each guild has a paid secretary to attend to its affairs and to represent it 
in ordinary matters, and a managing committee is elected from tire members. 

(at) His Excellency Ma Pi-yao {J§ Jg), during his governorship in 1894-95, did much 
good work. He took steps to check any abuse of power amongst his .subordinates and to see 
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that they fulfilled their duties properly; he encouraged manufactures, to a great extent sup- 
pressed gambling, and did his utmost to improve the general condition of the province and 
its peopla His plans were, unfortunately, stopped by his death in 1895, and his loss was 
greatly lamented by the public. 

His Excellency Ts‘£n Ch'dn-hsCan 3§i jt|), Provincial Treasurer in 1898, attempted 
to improve finances, checked many abuses, and did much to facilitate commercial interests. 
His transfer was bo unwelcome that the merchants and charitable institutions petitioned 
Peking to allow him to remain, and these petitions were supported by the Viceroy ; but Ts'fof 
Ch‘gn-hsOan'8 services could no longer be spared for the good work he was doing here. 

The appointment of His Excellency la Hdng-chang (^e g| gt) as Viceroy here, in 1900, 
was most unwelcome to all classes of the Cantonese; but he had scarcely taken the reins 
before their opinion of him changed entirely, and in a short time he was looked on as the 
best Viceroy who had held office here. The district was in a very lawless state; crime had 
been handled weakly, until the pirates and bandits considered that they could have everything 
their own way, and there was much suffering at their hands. Li Hgng-chang at once 
recognised that it was a case for the heavy hand, and used it unsparingly in all directions, with 
the result that in an unexpectedly short time confidence was restored; and even when the 
Boxer trouble came, desperados were afraid to make their presence felt This Viceroy also 
endeavoured to improve the finances of the province and do away with malpractices, and to 
ameliorate the lot of its people by cheapening the necessaries of life. When, a few months only 
after his arrival, his presence was found necessary in the North, the Cantonese begged him to 
remain here, and perhaps the best tribute to his powers and administration was the state of 
unrest that immediately succeeded his departure, until it was seen that the Governor intended 
to follow in his footsteps. * 

His Excellency T*ao Mg (fjij ^), the present Viceroy, has been working energetically, 
and all proposals for the benefit of the public or the port have met with his hearty 
approval. He is especially desirous of establishing schools. Unfortunately, his efforts have 
been hampered by prolonged ill health ; but he has gained the confidence of all, Natives and 
Foreigners alike. 

(y.) No celebrated books have been produced during the decade; but a collection of 
comments on Government changes was written by Fan Kdng-i (j£ & fcf). of Pan-ytt-hsien, 
under the name of “ Cheng Shih Yao Lun ” (gj; IS ©), while a catalogue of books of Western 
education entitled "HBi Hsiao Shu Mn” (gf £f! flf fl), published by Liang CH*l-CHro 
(fg jg jg), of Hsin-hstl-hsien, has attracted the attention of the reformed scholars. 

(2.) The history of the 10 years just reviewed, though not affording any very striking 
proof of progress, yet shows sufficiently clearly that the trade of the province rests on very 
Bolid foundations, and has a bright future before it, if only the right steps be taken to protect 
and foster it. The remarkable development of steam traffic on the West Biver and inland 
waters, though not producing as yet any very brilliant results, from a Bevenue point of view, 
tends undoubtedly towards increasing intercourse between one place and another inland and 
the provincial capital. In this way the distribution and interchange of Commodities in small 
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quantities is fostered and accelerated, and the volume of imports and exports increased, in a 
way that cannot be analysed and recorded, but is constantly and actively at work. Security, 
resulting from the thorough suppression of lawlessness, is the first essential; railways would 
prove a very potent factor; facilities to navigation, in the shape of dredging, buoying, and 
lighting of channels, would greatly assist; and all kinds of public works would complete the 
stimulating incentives necessary to bring about the desired progress. But, as is testified by the 
many abortive attempts to obtain a decent supply of pure water for Canton, there is so much 
distrust and jealousy at work that the successful formation of public companies becomes 
well-nigh impossible. Unable to combine among themselves for the promotion of useful under- 
takings, the Cantonese are ready enough to combine in opposing the introduction of Foreign 
capital ; and this is the darkest cloud that obscures, to a great extent, the brightness of future 
prospects. 

In compiling the facts and remarks in this Report, I have pleasure in acknowledging the 
very material assistance I have received from Mr. Sugden, Mr. A. Nielsen, and other members 
of the staff. 

F. A. MORGAN, 

Commissioner of Customs. 

Custom House, . 

C ANTON, 3 ist December 1901. 
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DECENNIAL REPORT, 1892-1901. 


(a.) The principal occurrences of interest during the last 10 years which particularly 
affected the Kowloon district were: (i°) the extension of the British territory in 1899 on the 
Kowloon mainland, and the consequently enormous increase in the frontier line to be guarded 
by the Customs ; (2 0 ) several severe typhoons, occasioning loss of life and considerable damage 
to property; and (3°) the ravages of bubonic plague, which first became epidemic in the district 
in 1894. Further information on (2°) and {3°) will be found under subsequent sections, but 
some remarks may here be made on (1°). 

It is now a matter of history how the Kowloon Custom House, though primarily 
established, in 1887, for the collection of Duty and Likin on Opium under the Foreign In- 
spectorate, was eventually invested with the management of the stations of the Native Customs 
in the vicinity of Hongkong. Those stations were four in number, and were situated at 
Capsuimoon (g H), at the entrance to an estuary of the Canton River; on Changchow 
(M Si) Island, on the way to Macao and the west coast; at Kowloon (% fg) city; and on 
Fotochow fU jjjj) Island, to the east outside the Lyeemoon Pass. The stations were handed 
over to the Kowloon Commissioner in 1887, the levy of Likin and Ching-fei on general cargo 
commencing on the 2nd April, the collection of Duty and Likin on Opium on the 14th of 
that month, and the collection of Native Duties on general cargo on the iBt July. This 
work went on uninterruptedly till the British territory was extended in 1899; and thiB brings 
us to one of the most important matters calling for remark in this Report, that is, the immense 
change in the locale of our preventive work brought about by the Kowloon Convention and 
the occupation of the New Territory by the British. The English text of the Convention is 
here given : — 

"Whereas it has for many years past been recognised that an extension of Hongkong 
territory is necessary for the proper defence and protection of the Colony, 

"It has now been agreed between the Governments of Great Britain and China that 
the limits of British territory shall be enlarged to the extent indicated generally on the 
annexed map. 

“ The exact boundaries shall be hereafter fixed when proper surveys have been made by 
officials appointed by the two Governments. The term of this lease shall be ninety-nine years. 

"It is at the same time agreed that within the city of Kaulung the Chinese officials 
now stationed there shall continue to exercise jurisdiction, except so far as' may be inconsistent 
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with the military requirements for the defence of Hongkong, 
newly-leased territory Great Britain shall have sole jurisdiction. 


Within the remainder of the 
Chinese officials and people 


shall be allowed, ns heretofore, to use the road from Kaulung to Hainan. 


“It is further agreed that the existing landing-place near Kaulung city shall be reserved 
for the convenience of Chinese men-of-war, merchnnt and paasenger vessels, which may come 
and go and lie there at their pleasure; and for the convenience of movement of the officials 
and people within the city. 

“ When, hereafter, China constructs a railway to the boundary of the Kaulung territory 
under British control, arrangements shall be discussed. 

"It is further understood that there will be no expropriation or expulsion of the 
inhabitants of the district included within the extension, and that if land is required for 
public offices, fortifications, or the like official purposes, it shall be bought at a fair price. 

“If cases of extradition of criminals occur they Bhall be dealt with in accordance with 
the existing Treaties between Great Britain and China and the Hongkong Begulations. 

“The area leased by Great Britain, as shown on the annexed map, includes the waters 
of Mira and Deep Bay, but it is agreed that Chinese vessels, whether neutral or otherwise, 
shall retain the right to use those waters. 


"This Convention shall come into force on the first day of July, eighteen hundred and 
ninety-eight, being the thirteenth day of the fifth moon of the twenty-fourth year of Kuans 
HsO. It shall be ratified by the Sovereigns of the two countries, and the ratifications shall 
be exchanged in London as soon as possible. 

“In witness whereof the undersigned, duly authorised thereto by their respective Govern- 
ments, have signed the present agreement. 


“Done at Peking in quadruplicate (four copies in English and four in Chinese) the 
ninth day of June in the year of Our Lord eighteen hundred and ninety-eight, being the 
twenty-first day of the fourth moon of the twenty-fourth year of Kuang Hst). 


"(Signed) CLAUDE M. MacDONALD. 

"II HONG-CHANG,) 

,, > of the 

“ HSt) TING-K‘UEI, J JW* Yamt*.' 


The British flag was hoisted at Taipo on the i6th April 1899 and the “New Territory” 
formally taken over. It was provided in the Convention that the city of Kowloon, which is 
quite close to the old frontier line, was to remain Chinese; but in consequence of the 
disturbances on the part of the inhabitants which attended the occupation of the territory, the 
city was also occupied in the following month (May), and no exception was made in its favour. 

Annexed is a map of the New Territory which was published recently by the Hongkong 
Government, showing the boundaries as they are now fixed. The total area of land leased is 
about 376 square miles — 286 square miles on the ma inl a n d and 90 square miles on the islands. 
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By an arrangement with the British Government, the Kowloon Customs stations were 
allowed to remain for some months in the New Territory after its occupation. During this 
time preparations were being made for beginning the work at new stations outside the new 
boundary, and work ceased at the old stations at midnight on the 4th October 1899. The 
new stations were established at Taishan (-fz 8i£) and Lintin ((§■ ff), in the estuary of the 
Canton Kiver, replacing Capsuimoon; while to replace Fotochow, Shauchung (ip ^ fgj), in 
Mirs Bay, and Samun (H PD, to the east of Mire Bay, were selected. The transfer of the 
staffs, furniture, papers, etc., was effected without much difficulty by the revenue vessels. 
Changchow is replaced by Tungho Qg g$) ; but this section hns passed under the control of 
the Lappa office. 

Shsmehun (gj jjfl) collecting station was opened on the 1st March 1900, and Shatowkok 
M M) was converted on the 19th February 1901 from a frontier post to a collecting station. 

In addition to these six collecting stations, the following frontier guard posts have been 
established along the boundary (from west to east) : Chekwan (^p jfj), Kwaimiu (& Jg), Leung- 
tsunhu (jg W. Shamchun (jg jJH),* Lofang (gi g»), Shatowkok (g? 01 ft),* Imtin (g| ffl), 
Kaichung (§S r®), Shauchung (ip $5 p§) ,* Hasha (f ip), and Namo (gj gg). The positions 
of the old and the new stations and posts can be readily seen on the accompanying map of 
Kowloon district. 

A comparison between the frontier line to be guarded then and now, on land and on 
water, and the staff necessary to patrol it, will be interesting. In the year 1892 (the first of the 
decade) the land frontier which had to be guarded was the boundary between British and 
Chinese Kowloon, and was only a line of 2$- miles in length. Would-be smugglers were most 
effectually prevented from crossing this line, for, in addition to a frontier guard of Chinese armed 
with rifles and officered by Foreigners, a bamboo latticework fence, some 8 feet high, was 
constructed along the entire line. There were only six gates — where the fence was intersected 
by leading roads, — and these were shut by night and guarded by day. At present the land 
frontier extends from Chekwan on the west to Mirs Point on the east, and this line is upwards 
of 60 miles in length. It was manifestly impossible to construct a feuce along this line. The 
frontier guard force has been greatly increased, and frontier guard posts have been established 
all along the boundary at an average distance from one another of about 6 miles. At each 
of these posts a number of guards — 16 to 20 — is stationed, in charge of a Foreign officer. 
These guards are designated “braves.” They are first engaged as recruits by the Foreign 
officer in charge of the frontier guard, and serve a probationary period of a couple of months, 
during which time they are trained to the use of the rifle and learn the different movements of 
Foreign drill. 

The frontier officers and the braveB do patrol duty day and night. A patrol consists of 
one officer or head brave and three or four braves, and the time on duty of each patrol is four 
hours, the duties being so arranged that each brave does eight hours patrol out of every 24, In 
addition to this, some of the braves have frequently to do three or four hours work in repairing 
roads iu the district; this work has been quite extensive since onr stations were moved to 

Also collecting station. 
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their present positions, and several miles of new road have been made and the previously existing 
tracks have been widened and improved. A patrol starting from any one station proceeds, 
as a rule, half-way to the next station, east or west, meeting the patrol from that station; and 
in this way the whole frontier line is covered several times daily. The only place where this 
plan is now impossible is between Kwaimiu and Leungtsunhu, where too large a gap exists for 
the patrols from these two places to meet each other; but arrangements are now being made 
for the establishment of a new post, at Shatow' (g? ®). This place is on the north shore of 
Deep Bay, and is, roughly, midway between Kwaimiu and Leungtsunhu. Similar gaps existed 
up till a few months ago between Shamchun and Shatowkok, and between Hasha and Mire 
Point— the end of the land frontier to the east. These gaps were filled up effectually by 
the establishment, in October 1901, of the stations Lofang and Namo. Kwaimiu station was 
formed in 1901, by the removal to that place of the staff which previously functioned at 
Chekungmiu (Ijl j|j), a place not far from Shatow, where the new station is about to be 
made. Chekungmiu was abandoned from lack of proper accommodation there for the frontier 
guard. The quarters and offices at Taishan, Lintio, Chekwan, Kwaimiu, Leungtsunhu, Lofang, 
Kaichung, Shaiichung, and Namo consist of matsheds only; at Samun and Shamchun more' 
permanent buildings have been erected; and at the rest of the places Chinese honses are 
rented. 

The water boundary in 1892 extended about 20 miles all round the island of Hongkong. 
The present boundary line of British waters extends to the west, south, and east of Hongkong 
(the northern limit is completely bounded by land) for a distance of some 80 miles. Our 
revenue steamers and launches do not patrol just along this boundary, but they, have "beats" 
extending in large sweeps and covering waters at a considerable distance from the British line. 
One of the launches, for instance, is always told off to patrol between the Lema Islands and the 
Nine Islands, the latter being a small group lying a few miles to the east of Macao. A cruiser, 
too, is stationed to the north of Samun and controls the waters of Bias Bay. The combined 
length of the stretches patrolled by the revenue vessels in this district amounts to close on 150 
miles. The difficulty of preventing smuggling on the water is very considerable, as it cannot 
be n matter of much trouble for small junks to watch their opportunity in the absence of a 
revenue vessel, mix themselves with a fishing fleet leaving British waters, get safely to a Chinese 
shore, and land their venture before being interfered with. 

Ihe present frontier guard force consists of 18 Foreigners and 250 Chinese; and in 
1892, of six Foreigners and 130 Chinese. Smuggling was then (1892) rendered practically 
impassible by the bamboo fence spoken of above and the patrol duty done by the force on 
the China side. We are not so fortunate now. The enormously increased extent of line to 
be watched, and the absence of such a very effective entanglement as a bamboo fence, makes 
the suppression of smuggling a Herculean task, and the comparatively small force which wa 
have at our disposal renders complete preventive work an impossibility. With a guard increased 
to ten times its present size, and an elaborate Bystem of block-houses, it might be possible 
to form a connected chain along the frontier such that no one could .pass without being 
observed. However, we are sanguine enough to believe that, under .present arrangements. 
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smuggling, to the extent necessary to affect our Revenue seriously, does not take place. The 
land frontier line stretches along a very rough and hilly tract of country, and our stations 
are most suitably placed on natural roadB leading from British territory. Law-abiding merchants 
have their wares carried on these roads, as a matter of course, and intending evaders of Duty 
are forced to go to immense trouble and expense to have goods conveyed over pathless and 
rocky heights and ravines. 

The Kowloon Customs differs very materially from all the other Custom Houses in Chinan- 
first (with the exception of Lappa), in that it deals only with Native cargoes, that is, with 
cargoes carried in Native craft; and second, in that the stations, where the work of the Customs 
is carried on, are not places of production or consumption — they are not "places of original 
departure or of final entry for goods,” The junks which call at the stations only do so to 
have their cargoes examined and to pay any necessary Duties. The fact that there is little 
or no population, and that there are not any markets for the disposal of Imports or Exports, 
at any of the stations, will have to be borne in mind to explain the absence of information 
under some of the specified headings in this Report. 

The office in which our correspondence is carried on, our accounts kept, and our 
Returns prepared is still situated in Hongkong. To the sensible and convincing remarks of 
Mr. HcLbavy Brown, the then Kowloon Commissioner, in the first issue of these Decennial 
Reports, on the subject of this apparent anomaly, there is nothing to be added, except, perhaps, 
some extracts from a leader in the "Hongkong Daily Press” of the 19th March 1892, on the 
question of the removal of the office to Chinese territory. The following remarks were there 
made:— "To the Chinese trading community, however, who have daily business with the Custom 
House, the inconvenience will be something like that which would be caused to the European 

community if the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank were removed to Hunghom If 

the Foreign members of the Customs staff who now live in Hongkong were to be transferred, 

they would form a small community in themselves, and the Colony would be the 

poorer, not only by the loss of their society, but hy the loss of the amount they pay as house 
rent” During the years 1892 to 1901 the total amount of the sums disbursed by the Kowloon 

Customs (the greater part of which has been circulated in Hongkong) was EkTti. 2,673,872 

that is, 84,010,808. Of this total, nearly 8700,000 represent the amount spent on the revenue 
vessels for docking, eta 

It may here be recorded that the Hongkong Government took over formal possession of 
the Customs property on the Kowloon frontier on the 8th July 1899, and of that at Capsuimoon 
and Fotochow on the 29th December of the same year. The British flag was hoisted on Chang- 
chow Island on the 30th May 1899; the Customs owned no property on this island, and the 
work went on in the rented offices till the 4th October. 

In March 1895 a strike of coolies took place in Hongkong, consequent on the enforcement 
of the registration of coolie lodging-houses. About 3,000 coolies went on strike, and, as they 
refused to do any work for over a week, there was serious delay and loss .in the shipping and 
discharging of cargo on both Foreign and Native vessels. 
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( 5 .) The following table shows the 
under review: — 


value of the whole trade during each of the io years 


Year. 

Foreign 

Imports. 

Native Imports. 

Exports 
(all to 
Hongkong). 

Gbaud 

Total. 

From 

HongkoDg. 

China 
to China. 

Total. 


Hk.Th 

m.Hi 

m.'A 

Hk.Th 

Hk.Th 

Hk.Th 

1892 

13,468,368 

3, 113,192 

1,869,740 

4,982,932 

17,290,632 

35»74I,932 

1893 

17,663,217 

3,338,377 

1,648,163 

4,986,540 

18,937,126 

41,586,883 

1894 

15.326,749 

3,438,540 

2,256,484 

5,695,024 

19,665,908 

40,687,681 

'895 

2', 585.595 

3,455,730 

2,665,779 

6,121,509 

22,678,090 

50,385,194 

1896 

21,124,268 

3,482,122 

2,216,242 

5,698,364 

22,565,590 

49,388,222 

1897 

13,027,228 

3,939,890 

2,329,842 

6,269,732 

23,024,493 

42,321,453 

1898 

I7,>38,751 

3,517,012 

2,532,737 

6,049,749 

22,511,512 

45,700,012 

1899 

24,500,910 

3,737,565 

2,072,696 

5,810,261 

26,221,055 

56,532,226 

1900 

20,768,618 

3,185,975 

2,265,220 

5,451,195 

20,857,760 

47,077,593 

J90I 

18,956,231 

3,427,355 

3,825,328 

7,252,683 

22,919,708 

49,128,622 


There are no features in the above table which call for special remark, except, perhaps, the fall in 
Foreign Imports in 1897. This was due to the magnificent crops of Rice grown in the locality, 
and to the consequently decreased demand for the Foreign article. Rice is always a large item 
in the Kowloon Returns, and its volume, greater or smaller, is sufficient to affect the figures of 
the total value of trade very considerably. 

The value of the Rice and Paddy imported in each year is given in the table below. 
Rice imported for the district comes from two quarters — the Yangtze Valley to the north, and 
Siam and Cochin China to the south. That coming from the latter places is, as a rule, 
transhipped at Hongkong into junks, and its value appears in the Kowloon Returns, the junks 
conveying it to the province having to report at our stations; while that from the Yangtze 
Talley goes through to Canton in Foreign steamers. The figures for both ports ought, therefore, 
to be read side by side. Supposing the demand for imported Rice in the district to be constant, 
a short crop in the Yangtze Valley would produce a decrease in the steamer-borne Rice to 
Canton, and would lower the figures at that port; at the same time, a correspondingly greater 
demand would take place for Rice from Siam and Cochin China, and the Kowloon figures for 
junk-borne Rice would be increased. 


Value of Rice and Paddy impohted at Kowloon and Canton, 1892-1901. 


Year. 

Kowloon. 

Canton. 

Total. 

Year. 

Kowloon. 

Canton. 

Total. 

1892 

'893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

Hk.Th. 

5,635,829 

9,806,255 

7,296,156 

12,775,505 

12,206,774 

Hk.Th 

6,051,867 

2,740,807 

4.508.077 

7.094.078 
5,638,157 

Hk.Th 

1 1,687,696 
12,547,062 
11,804,233 
19,869,583 

17,844,931 

1897 

1 898 

1899 

1900. 

1901 

Hk.Th 

3,763,925 

7,222,977 

1(2,942,789 

83848,818 

5*379,415 

Hk.Th 

2,831,855 

i,3i5.'45 
2,810,439 
, 4,289,022 
4,166,649 

Hk.Th 

6,595,78o 

8,538,122 

15,753,228 

13,137,840 

9,546,064 


m 

m 



The failure of the local crops in 189s and the early part of 1896 accounts for the high figures in 
those years; and the low import in 1897 is explained, as mentioned above, by the abundant local 
supply in that year. 


The figures for Kerosene Oil imported may also be examined with those for Canton. 
Though an average importation of some 14,000,000 gallons for the two places is pretty well 
maintained, as shown by the table below, still the competition between Foreign and Native 
shipping for the carrying trade makes the year’s figures at each port, taken by itself, somewhat 
irregular. This alternate preference for junk or steamer is mainly due to the measures taken by 
the provincial authorities to increase their revenue. Steamers, generally, avoid taking Kerosene 
Oil as cargo, on account of the danger connected with it ; but when the tax (Ching-fei) on this 
commodity is greatly increased, the carrying trade will of course be diverted to Foreign shipping. 
This was what happened notably in 1897, when the tax was increased, in February of that year, 
from 20 to 34 dollar cents per case of 2 tins. The shipments by junk at once fell off so much 
that in the Mowing month the tax was reduced to 20 cents again, and still further, in May, 
to 10 cents, in the endeavour to win the trade back again to junks. It should be mentioned, 
however, that the Canton increase from this period was probably in some measure due to the 
revival of the Treaty Transit Pass privilege. 


Importation OF KEROSENE OlL AT KOWLOON AND CANTON, 1892-I9OI. 


Year. 

Ching-fei, per 
Case of 2 Tina. 

Bt June through 
Kowloon. 

Br Steamer to 
Canton. 

Total. 


Dollar Cents. 

Gallon!. 

Odilons . 

Gallons. 

1892 . 

ro 

7,783,162 

3,333,110 

11,116,272 

1893 

10 

",412,985 

784,160 

12,197,145 

1894 

10 

14,408,830 

52,600 

14,461,43° 

1895 

20 

", 505,235 

21,465 

11,526,700 

1896 

20 

12, 336/13° 

225,93s 

12,561,965 

1897 

34, 20, 10 

9 , 273,545 

7,162,125 - 

16,435,670 

1898 

5 

7 , 933 , 34 ° 

6,436,125 

14,369,465 

1899 

5 

7 , 509,675 

7,712,220 

15,221,895 


5 

", 940,295 


13,777,922 


5 

15,216,914 


15,557,069 


Sumatra Oil made its first appearance in the Kowloon Returns in 1895, with an import of 
700,000 gallons. The price wrs much the same as that of Russian Oil — both being cheaper 
than American. The increase of 3,000,000 gallons in 1894 . was Russian Oil solely, and the 
corresponding decrease the following year was in American Oil, the Russian variety in the 
meantime having established itself in the market by its cheaper price. 
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Cotton Tam shows a well-maintained increase since 1892, though this is, like Kerosene 
Oil, a commodity which is liable to fluctuations on account of Ching-fei taxes. The importations 
have been as follows : — 


Piculs. Piculs. 


1892 818 1897 33,506 

1893 1.691 1898 113,514 

1894 682 1899 133.324 

1895 • 45.716 1900 144.708 

1896 ...... . 55.525 1901 I 46 . 3 S« 


Indian Cotton Yam forms by far the greater part of the total. This particular variety showed 
a great and sudden increase in 1895 over the 1894 figures, the amounts being, respectively, 
44,844 and 381 piculs. The former figure was a higher one than had ever been reached 
before. Up till the year 1895 the carriage of Cotton Tam to Canton was almost exclusively 
effected by steamer, a syndicate in Canton having practically a monopoly of the trade. The 
sudden rise in this year was probably due to two causes: firstly, the freight by steamer was 
raised, and this, combined with a reduction of the import tax on Cotton Tam brought by 
junk, turned the trade to a great extent into the Native craft; secondly, the development of the 
weaving industry in the inland districts, caused by the advanced prices of Foreign Kece Goods, 
began to make itself felt in the demand for Yam. A decrease of 22,000 piculs iB shown in 1897; 
but this was more than counterbalanced by the increased importations to Canton by steamer in 
consequence of the enforcement of the Transit Pass system — adding together the imports, at 
Canton and Kowloon, an increase of some 1 1,000 piculs appears over the 1896 figures. Japanese 
Cotton Taro appeared for the first time in 1897. Though increased importations of this Yam 
into Hongkong are annually reported, it does not seem to have come into favour locally ; its 
subsequent destination appears to be Tonkin. 

The subjoined table gives the figures of the importations through Kowloon of the more 
important articles of trade, during the decade, in addition to those already referred to : — 


Description or Goodr 

1892 . 

1893 . 

1884 . 

1895 . 

1898 . 

1897 . 

1893 . 

1899 . 

1800 . 

1801 . 

Shirtings Pitcu 

Woollen Goods _ 

Bice Bran Picul * 

Coal Ton . 1 

Matches Oron 

Iron, Nail-rocL Bar, and Old.. Picul * 

Cotton, Haw, Indian „ 

Rattans. „ 

113,110 

16,477 

605,005 

24,617 

420,675 

152,400 

4 ,H 9 

53,28o 

26,186 
14,712 
854,363 
30,658 
435, ”7 
148,648 
4,171 
47,645 

20,811 

9,109 

953.905 

29,093 

397,340 

140,618 

2,797 

45,875 

26,697 

9,438 

861,411 

24,165 

377,404 

173,106 

2,170 

35,739 

22,093 

7,686 

882,538 

24,147 

378,665 

136,031 

2,273 

41,638 

20,338 

6,714 

*i 49',999 

43,334 

334,501 

138,777 

3,533 

47,016 

23,869 

5,489 

1,606,679 

51,396 

147,068 

147,907 

10,748 

34,532 

6,037 
„ 545 
1,663,922 
72,688 
75,759 
I 5 *,o 95 
12^69 
26,625 

3,098 

375 

1 , 457,193 

116,830 

27,224 

115,062 

9,249 

30,026 

4,022 

286 

1,743,540 

123,097 

19,338 

136,290 

20,793 

24,059 


The decline in ShirtiDgB and Woollen Goods is due to the carriage of these articles being diverted 
to steamers; that in Hatches is due to the development of local industries. The increase in 
Coal corresponds with the establishment of increasing numbers of factories of different kinds 
and with the development of steam-launch traffic. 



The moBt valuable of the Native goods exported at Kowloon are Silk Piece Goods, 
Matting, Fire-crackers, Chinaware, White Haw Silk, Tea, and Sugar. The figures show 
uniformity, and call for no special remark. With regard to the possibilities of the Silk export 
trade, which has shown no marked increase or decrease during the decade, the following 
interesting remarks were made a few years ago, to the Kowloon Commissioner, by a large buyer 
of Silk Piece Goods : — “ With the low price of silver, Canton manufacturers are well able to 
compete with the Japanese and European products. The Native Silk Piece Goods are more 
durable, though the finish is not so good. The trade might be considerably extended, if the 
manufacturers would take the trouble to have good samples prepared of the different patterns 
and fabrics their looms can produce, and if they would be careful that the goods, when made, 
correspond with the pattern. I am assured that large orders are lost through the failure to have 
full lines of samples ready to show would-be purchasers when asked for.” 

The proportions of the different branches of trade at Kowloon from 1892 to 1901 were: 
Foreign Imports, 40 per cent. ; Native Imports, 13 per cent.; and Native Exports, 47 per cent. 

(e.) The following table gives the Revenue collection under all headings for each of the 
last 10 years: — 


Yeah. 

Import 

Duties. 

Export 

Duties. 

Opium 
Duty akd 
Icsnt . 

Import 

Likih. 

Export 

Likin. 

Chiso-pbi. 

Grahary 

Tax 

Total, 

1892. 

1893 

1894 



1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901..... 

Ht.Th 

140^31 

159,343 

165,180 

148,843 

141,629 

145,488 

111,850 

98*137 

74,095 

83,062 

Kk . 7 h 

14,730 

17,090 

19,000 

19,380 

36,850 

30,595 

21,670 

16,389 

22,868 

28,916 

m.Th 

105,730 

100,847 

70,582 

58,408 

45.679 

51,830 

42,520 

56,622 

50,490 

75,455 

Local Th 

81,989 

81,340 

73,629 

85,694 

91,128 

103,864 

102,296 

103,767 

92,837 

104,326 

Local Th 
4 L 544 
47,704 
46,361 
52,929 
59,575 
58,434 
54,277 
53,091 
37,647 

28,772 

Local Th 
94,192 

99,651 
H 9,357 
i 77 , 3<>7 
204,342 
13 M 9 I* 
61, Slot 
54,784 + 
72,086 § 
83,920 1| 

Local Sh 
13,039 
16,455 
21,081 
16,797 

27,403 

5;,“! 

6,961 

22,464 

5 a 

491,635 

522,430 

515,190 

559,358 

606,606 

572,703 

401,384 

383,090 

350,023 

426,915 


* Including Export Chlng-M, Local JT* 3,913. I Including Export Ching-fei, Local Jfe 3,814. 

t it it tv 5 . 673 - I .. 1.303. 


The sum total of the collection for the io years is Tts 4,829,354, while that of the value 
of trade is Bk-Tts. 458,549,818. The proportion of collection to value at Kowloon is only 
per cent., while the proportion at the other porta is some 7 per cent. The conditions being the 
same as in 1891, the explanation of thiB small proportion which was given in the last Report 
must be repeated here. First, Rice, which amounts in value to nearly one-fifth of the total 
value of trade, enters Duty free at the stations. Again, the Dues and Duties are not collected 
on all the goods which pass the stations. All articles going to Canton pass the stations free, 
and pay Duty to the Hoppo on arrival at the place of destination. Duty is paid at Kowloon 
only on goods going to places other than Canton. “Similarly, all Exports by junk from 
Canton and from some other places pay Duty before leaving, and pass Kowloon free. So, as 
regards Likin, all goods entering pay their full Likin at Kowloon; but. in the case of Exports, 
half the Likin is paid at the place of shipment and the other half at Kowloon. Now, as over 
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66 per cent.* of the whole Imports and Exports go to or come from Canton, it is evident that the 
Import and Export collection would be more than doubled, and Import Likin exactly doubled, if 
all Dues and Duties were paid at Kowloon." f 


The Revenue collected in 1892 shows a decline of over 20 per cent, from the figures of 
1891. This was due to the diminished collection on Opium and Kerosene OiL In the latter 
case the decrease arose from a reduction of the rate of Ching-fei ; increased importation did not, 
as might have been expected, compensate for this reduction. Though the quantity of Kerosene 
Oil imported in 1892 greatly increased, the total of Ching-fei collected on it fell 30 per cent 
The value of Imports generally increased in this year, but the Import Revenue fell The value 
of the trade at Kowloon cannot be gauged by the -Revenue collection, for the reason already 
recorded, that more than half the goods which are taken note of here pay Dues and Duties else- 
where. In 1897 the decrease (of some 5Ra 57,000, excluding Granary Tax) was probably due to 


the opening of the new West River ports and the stringent carrying out of the Transit Pass rules, 
both of which causes helped to divert the trade from junks to other channels. The decrease 
went on in 1898 from the same causes, and was assisted by the desire on the part of shippers 
to escape a tax, called Tso 4 i (jg $?), levied this year for the first time on certain articles 
(Tobacco, Salt Fish, Kerosene Oil, Samshu, etc.) passing the stations. 

The four original stations of the Kowloon Customs took cognizance, roughly speaking, of 
the trade with four districts. Capsuimoon dealt with the trade with Canton and points on the 
Canton River ; Changchow, that with Macao and the west coast ; Fotochow, that with the east 
coast; and Kowloon, that with the Kowloon hinterland. With the exception of Chengchow, 
these old stations have been replaced in the new ones by stations which control the same 
respective districts. The subjoined table, showing the Revenue collected for each seotion during 
the decade, may prove of interest : — 



£ January to September, 
f January to Jmuu 


Shauehimg, 
Sham chan, and 
Shatowkofc. j| 


fh fh 

11,360*^ 597 IT 

34 ,m 6,241 

33,773 16,021 


| Sham chun vu opened In >900 and Sh&towkolc In xpox 
*2 October to December. 



* The proportion at present ia even greater, amounting to between 65 and 7 ° per oat* 
t “Decennial Reports, 1882-91,” p. 687. 
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The above figures do not include the Duty and Likin on Opium, which Dues are paid direct 
into the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank by the shippers. 

(d.) The quantity and value of the Opium which entered China through the Kowloon 
Customs, from 1892 to 1901, was as follows: — 



Qoantitt. 

Value. 


Quastxtt. 

Value. 


Piculs . 

m.m 


Piculs . 

Hk . Ttt . 

1892 . 

. . . 961 

470,318 

1897 . . 

■ • 47 « 

279477 

1893 • • 

. . 917 

430,047 

1898 . 

. . 386 

225,102 

1894 . 

. . . 642 

350,781 

1899 .• . 

• - 515 

299,301 

189s . . 

• • S 3 i 

312,127 

1900 . 

• - 459 

269.795 

1896 . , 

■ ■ - 415 

23*5,392 

1901 . . 

. . 686 

424.263 


Three reasons have been advanced to explain the gradual decline in Opium up to 3898: 
(1°) the increase in the quantity of Opium brought up from Singapore by junks, during the 
summer months, to Hainan and the adjacent coasts on the mainland ; (2') the increase in the 
price of Foreign Opium, which checked its consumption and stimulated the demand for the 
Native drug; (3“) the increase of smuggling in the neighbourhood of the Pearl River. The 
probability in favour of the first of these reasons is strengthened by the fact that the importation 
of Foreign Opium at Pakhoi shows a steady decrease, the figures being — 



Cargo landed along the const has to pay a much smaller amount locally in the way of Dues and 
Duties than the Duty and Likin at a Treaty port 


The combined import of Opium at Canton, Lappa, and Kowloon does not show the same 
measure of decrease as at Kowloon alone; the figures, as shown below, fell off up to 1896, 
but since then there has been a substantial recovery : — 


Piculs. Piculs. 

1892 13.179 1897 8,149 

1893 11,788 1898 8,794 

1894 10,449 1899 9,830 

1895 8,020 1900 9,139 

1896 ...... 7,610 1901 10,311 
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With xegard to the varieties of Foreign Opium, the two great rivals are Patna and Malwa, 
and. their relative positions have become reversed since the beginning of the decade. The 
following table shows the yearly importation of each kind : — 


Tut. 

Path a. 

Malwa. 

Year. 

Path a. 

. 

Malwa. 


Picult . 

549 

Pictdt . 

281 

1897 

Pieub . 

213 

Picvh . 

249 


I898 

171 

206 

I8 93 

348 

119 

192 

m 

1899 

167 

339 


162 

2S9 

1895..*..... 

216 

1901 . ..A........ 

244 

43 * 






The explanation of the present preference for Malwa must be sought for in what took place some 
years ago. In 1893 the crops of the drug in India were very poor, and the export from that 
country was greatly curtailed in 1894. The price of Indian Opium rose very materially in 
Hongkong, and consumers had to fall back on the Native variety. A taste for thiB latter kind 
was, involuntarily perhaps, acquired. Now, between the Native Opium and Malwa there is 
practically no difference in taste, and when the Indian Opium was again put on the market in 
quantity, the consumers, who had been forced by the absence or high price of Patna to smoke 
Native Opium, then demanded Malwa, from its similarity to that to which their taste had 
become accustomed. 

Native Opium has undoubtedly been coining into favour during the past 10 years. The 
quality has improved, and it has been used in many places to adulterate the Foreign 
Opium. Three kinds are imported into the province— Ch'Han-tv. (from Szechwan), Nan-tu 
(from Y unnan) , and Kvei-tu (from Kweichow). The largest supplies come from Szechwan. 
The traffic was formerly overland vid Lienchow and Nan-hsiung, in Hunan; but Likin 
barriers having been established on these routes, they were abandoned in favour of one vid 
Wuohow. 

In the Kowloon district little Native Opium is smoked intentionally, smokers preferring 
the Foreign article, which is, however, largely adulterated with the Native Opium by the farmers 
in Hongkong and Macao. 

It is impossible to obtain reliable statistics as to the qnantity of Native Opium in the 
Kwangtung market, as smuggling is fairly universal, and monopolists exist in every important 
town whose object it is to under-estimate the amount passing through their hands. 

The prices per picul of Patna and Malwa, in each of the 10 years, in Hongkong, according 
to the printed market reports of the Chamber of Commerce, are here given : 



Yeas. 


Patha. 



Malwa. 


Highest 

Price. 

Lowest 

Price. 

Average 

Price. 

Highest 

Price. 

Lowest 

Price. 

Average 

Price. 


8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

1892 

634 

505 

567 

560 , 

515 

536 

1893- 

625 

55 ° 

567 

650 

520 

574 

IS 94 -. 

847 

604 

684 

73 ° 

590 

664 

1895- 

875 

706 

756 

755 

680 

717 

1896 

820 

663 

735 

810 

720 

764 

1897 - 

740 

650 

692 

95 ° 

700 

813 

1898.. 

800 

679 

736 

950 

720 

824 

1899 

930 

735 

829 

920 

700 

795 

1900 

1.085 

878 

97 i 

980 

77 o 

909 

1901 ... 

980 

860 

940 

955 

800 

869 


A few words of explanation as to why the Opium Office at Shamshuipo suffered no change 
in 1899 (beyond the removal to another house a few streets off) may not be uncalled for. One 
of the provisions of the Opium Agreement of September 1886, signed at Hongkong, in pursuance 
of which the Kowloon Custom House was established, was “that an office under the Foreign 
Inspectorate shall be established on Chinese territory, at a convenient spot on the Kowloon 
ride, for the sale of Chinese Opium Duty Certificates, which shall be freely sold to all comers 
and for such quantities of Opium as they may require.” For the purpose of examining, 
weighing, and labelling the packages of Opium, a hulk anchored off Shamshuipo (a quarter 
of an hour’s journey by steam-launch from Hongkong) was at first employed, and later a 
proper office was built on shore. From that time to tiie extension of the British territory in 
1899 the Opium business was carried on smoothly, and to the satisfaction of botli the Hongkong 
merchants and the Chinese Customs. With the pushing back of the frontier, and the removal 
of the collecting stations, a new condition of things was brought about It was not unnatural to 
expect that the Opium Office at Shamshuipo would also lie moved to a new position on Chinese 
territory. However, as the situation was a most convenient one for Hongkong merchants 
dealing in Opium, and in the absence of other arrangements, the work was not interfered 
with then. In the same year (1899), as a consequence of Great Britain having undertaken to 
afford China every assistance in the collection of her Revenue generally, and of that on Opium 
in particular, the Hongkong Government offered to undertake the collection, on behalf of 
China and at China’s expense, of all the Duty and Lildn on Opium imported into China from 
Hongkong. No definite reply was made to this offer, and the old system was maintained. 
The Hongkong Government then undertook to supply the Commissioner, through the Hongkong 
and Shanghai Bank, with all the necessary information regarding Opium exported by junk 
from Hongkong, and in the case of steamers, to make out. the Export Permit in duplicate, 
forwarding one copy by post to the Commissioner of Customs at the port of destination, the 
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other copy being carried by the steamer itself ; and an Ordinance (No. 27 of 1900) was passed 
legalising this procedure. The provisions of this Ordinance have, however, been allowed to 
remain in abeyance. 

The Hongkong Opium Farm is given out for a period of three years at a time, the last 
one running from the ist March 1901. The names of the last four farmers, with the amounts 
paid, are — 

Chan Wah-funq (jg ® . . . . $750,000 (1901-04). 

Kwonq Wai (gj jg) $372,000 (1898-1901). 

Man Foe (g jgj) . . . . . . . . $284,000 (1895-98). 

Had Fra ()§[ fg) $340,000 (1892-95). 

(<.) The average (with highest and lowest) demand rate of exchange on London for the 
Mexican dollar, in Hongkong, for each of the past 10 years, was as follows: — 

Year. Highest. Lowest. Average. Yeas. I Highest. Lowest Average. 


1892 3 >1 2 9 l 2 l°f 1897 21* J 9 * I ”1 

1893 2 9i 2 3f 2 7l 1898 1 lift 1 10ft l Jog 

1894 2 3| J iij 2 i& 1899 1 n(| I 10I 1 il| 

1893 2 2J 1 nf 2 if 1900 21} I III 2 oj 

1896 2 2J 2 ij 2 iff 2 1-fa 1 9 tt ' 1 11 A 

The average Haikwan tael rate for the same years, as published in the annual " Reports and 
Returns of Trade/’ was — 


a. <L m. d. 

44) 3 ”} 



s. d, s. d. 

2 io& 3 O) 



It will be observed that these two rates vary in almost precisely similar proportion. 

The absence of Native population at the Kowloon stations renders it impossible to obtain 
any reliable information about copper cash. 

(/) to (i.). ' * 

(j.) Two new lighthouses have been erected in this district during the decade under 
review ; they are known as the Gap Rock Light and the Waglan Mand Light. 

Gap Rock is a small islet about 30 miles towards the south-west of Hongkong. It belongs 
to China; but the building of the lighthouse was undertaken by the Hongkong Government, 
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China contributing a sum of $7,500 towards the coat of erection and an annual subscription 
of $750 for the maintenance — this latter with a view t> mark her sovereignty over the island. 
The Chinese Government also agreed that, if the Hongkong Government built a light on the 
Gap Rock Island, China would erect, at her own expense, a first class light on the island of 
Waglan, to assist in navigating the eastern approaches to Hongkong Harbour. The building 
of the Gap Rock Lighthouse was finished early in 1892, and the light was first exhibited on 
the ist April in that year. The island was connected with Hongkong on the 5th April by a 
telegraph cable; but it was not till some months after this that the cable was made use of for its 
intended purpose, namely, to telegraph the arrival of the mail and other steamers. At first no 
satisfactory arrangement could be arrived at between the Hongkong Government and the 
shipping community in regard to the performance of this duty, and separate quarters had to 
be put up, in consequence, for the accommodation of a special telegraphing staff, at a cost 
of $2,000. This brought the total expenses up to Si89,ooo. 

Waglan is a small, rocky island, situated 7 miles to the south-east of Lyeemoon Pass, 
and about half that distance outside the eastern end of the narrow waters which lie beyond 
that pass. The light is in a most effective position, as, visible at a distance of 22 miles, it is 
a splendid mark for all vessels approaching Hongkong Harbour from the east. The work on 
this lighthouse was commenced in the beginning of April 1892, and was carried out under the 
personal supervision of Mr. Habdino, of the Customs Engineers staff In addition to the 
erection of substantial matsheda for the housing of the workmen, the initial expenses included 
a considerable outlay on a good landing-place and an easy pathway up the hill The difficulty 
of providing water for the building operations and the workmen was serious, as there was none 
on the island. The only solution was to bring water from Hongkong, and the revenue steamer 
Likin was used to perform this duty; by utilising one of her boilers, she was able to carry about 
5,000 gallons on each trip. The water, on arrival, was pumped up through hose pipes into 
cement storage tanks which had been constructed on the Bide of the hill. 

Waglan Island was included in the territory leased to Great Britain by the Kowloon 
Convention of 1898; bnt the management of the lighthouse did not pass over to the Hongkong 
Government simultaneously with the occupation of the New Territory. The expenses of the 
light and the lighthouse staff were borne by the Chinese Customs till the ist March 1901, the 
Hongkong Government subsequently refunding the running expenses for the period ist January 
to iBt March 1901. 

The other lights, which are all under the exclusive control of the Hongkong Government, 
in this district are Cape Collinson Light, Cape DAguilar Light, and Green Island Light. 

While the revenue Bteamer Likin was engaged in keeping up communication with 
Waglan Island during the construction of the lighthouse there, the officers of the Bhip made a 
very complete survey of the island, and recorded the results in a chart which was on a much 
larger scale than any previously existing one of the island and its surroundings. During the 
course of the sounding, a rock with 4 fathoms of water on it at low wate# was discovered, in 
the channel between Waglan and Sunkong Islands, in a position not unlikely to be passed 
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over by a vessel entering Hongkong from the east This rock is designated "Likin Rock” on 
the British Admiralty charts. 

(fc) The year 1894 will always be noteworthy as the tat in which bubonic plague made 
its appearance as epidemic in Hongkong. The panic which ensued in thiB year upon the arrival 
of the disease was incredible. According to the annual Trade Report for 1894, merchants, 
boat-people, and working classes alike thought only of flight and how to escape contagion. The 
greatest mortality took place between the middle of May and the end of August. “During 
most of this period the harbour of Hongkong had a deserted appearance; it was difficult to 
obtain either boats or coolies to work cargo, and the usual busy hum of men and traffic was 
absent both ashore and afloat. .... It may be of interest to observe that the Chinese, 
from the highest to the lowest, educated and ignorant alike, viewed it from a distinctly fatalistic 
standpoint Apparently, they had but little faith in medicines, and more particularly those 
prescribed by European practitioners.” 

This distrust and suspicion of Foreign doctors was clearly shown by the publication, 
in Tungkun and Fatshan, of libellous placards respecting the treatment of Chinese patients in 
Hongkong. The British Consul at Canton, fearing that the safety of Foreigners residing in 
those districts was threatened, wrote to the Viceroy, and requested him to have proclamations 
issued and exhibited in those places. The Viceroy complied at once with the request, and 
instructions, of which the following is a translation, were sent to the local officials:— “The 
Viceroy has received communications from the British and from the United States Consuls 
on the subject of the false rumours which have arisen in consequence of the measures taken 
to arrest the plague in Hongkong. In Hongkong other regulations have been put in force, 
under which the Tung Wa Hospital treats patients according to Chinese methods, and nothing 
in the nature of a postmortem examination takes place. These are falsifications invented 
by story-spreading, trouble-creating scoundrels, and no one should on any account be misled 
by them. The officials addressed shall within two days issue a proclamation, and take effective 
steps to keep people in order, to admonish them, and to prevent any trouble arising.” 

There seems to be no room for doubt that Yunnan is the place of origin of this disease 
whose ravages have been felt in this district for the past eight years. Opinions were divided, 
however, as to how exactly the disease was introduced into Hongkong and the immediate 
neighbourhood. It seems to bo now well proved that the Hongkong visitation came directly 
from Canton, and not from Pakhoi as many asserted. In support of this view, some extracts 
from the report on the 1894 epidemic made by Dr. Lowson, Medical Officer in charge of the 
Epidemic Hospital, may be found interesting: — 

"Plague has been practically endemic in Pakhoi for over 20 years, as has been recorded by 
Drs. Lowbt and Hobdhb, the only occasion when it has been at all epidemic being about 10 
years ago. The epidemic in Canton, according to the information at our disposal, began early in 
February 1894. During the four months following it was practically unknown in Pakhoi In 
May it broke out in Hongkong, 90 miles from Canton and 37s miles from Pakhoi Negative 
evidence is wanting to show that it did not come from Canton; positive evidence is wanting 
to show that it came from Pakhoi 



“An average of 11,090 passengers came from Canton every week, whilst only 64 came 
from Pakhoi There were many patients fleeing from Canton on account of the plague — none 
fleeing from Pakhoi Most certainly tens of thousands of persons died from plague in Canton 
from 1st January to 1st May 1894, whilst the dead were to be reckoned by tens only in Pakhoi 
during the same period, there being three or four steamers every day from Canton to Hongkong, 
whilst there were only six in a month from Pakhoi Since 1873 it has been endemic in the 
province of Yunnan, a district about 900 miles from Canton, where the numbers dying of it 
yearly have been considerable. All this circumstantial evidence goes to prove that the disease 
was imported to Hongkong from Canton — and not from Pakhoi, — although in Canton it has been 
unknown, until the present outbreak, since 1850. 

. “On 2nd March a large Chinese procession was held in Hongkong, and, as a result, large 
numbers of people came from the surrounding country, it being estimated that 40,000 of the 
lowest class coolies came from Canton for the occasion. It has been maintained by some persons 
that this was the period during which Hongkong became infected. It is possible ; hut it appears 
to me that before nine weeks had elapsed the epidemic would have reached such alarming 
proportions that it must have been noticed earlier. It was only in April that people were 
reported as fleeing from Canton on account of the plague, and as these people were almost 
certain to have been in contact with the sick, it is most probable that some of them brought the 
disease into the Colony.” 

Dr. Rennie, in his report on the plague at Canton in 1894, says : — 

“The starting-point was doubtless Yunnan, and thence it most probably found its way to 
Pakhoi by one of the usual trade routes. The great highway of commerce between Yunnan and 
Kwangtung is the West River, on which are situated one or two entrepdts of trade with Pakhoi 
and Lienchow, through which opium and other products of Yunnan are transmitted to these 
cities. Inquiry in official circles shows, however, that no outbreak of plague has been known 
at Nanning-fu, Wuchow-fu, or other cities on the West River, which we should expect to find if 
the disease had spread by this channel. We feel, therefore, justified in excluding this route, 
and limiting ourselves to the more probable supposition that it reached Pakhoi overland 
through Kwangsi or the borders of Tonkin. Chinese authorities state that it reached Pakhoi 
from Tonkin; but it is known sporadically in the borders of Kwangsi, and this latter source 
is more probable. 

“From official sources we learn that in 1891 the disease broke out in Kao-chao, the 
prefecture adjoining Lienchow, in which Pakhoi is situated ; it had evidently, according to the 
Chinese, spread northwards from the latter city. During the present spring (1894) the disease 
prevailed in other places between Kao-chao and Canton; the outbreak at Yang-ehiang was 
especially severe, and no doubt other towns and villages suffered equally from the ravages of the 
plague in its march northwards 

“On the outbreak of the disease in Canton many persons, especially the well-to-do, 
removed into the country, thus forming fresh foci for its dissemination; and, in the same 
way, the outbreak in Hongkong, no doubt, arose from persons having migrated from Canton 
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to Hongkong while actually suffering from the disease or during the short incubation period. 

If it came to Canton by sea, it is rather remarkable that Hongkong, which is 

nearer to and in direct communication with Pakhoi, should have been visited by an outbreak 
nearly two months later than Canton." 

No figures can be obtained of the cases and mortality amongst the Natives in the 
Chinese districts round Hongkong. The figures for Hongkong itself, however, have been 
published in the Government Gazette, and they may be taken as an index of what was ex- 
perienced in the surrounding localities; the number of cases, number of deaths, and the 
per-eantage of mortality were : — 

1894. — Cases, 2,500; deaths, 2,317; mortality, 92.7 per cent. The greatest number 

of deaths occurred in June and July. 

1895. — The number of cases was only 44. This gratifying decrease was undoubtedly 

due, in some measure, to the precautions taken by the authorities. A daily 
house-to-house visitation was maintained in certain districts, the night 
steamers from Canton were regularly watched, and special attention was 
paid to disinfection. 

1896. — Cases, 1,205; deaths, 1,078; mortality, 89.5 percent. The three worst months 

were March, April, and May. It was observed that in this year the 
number of hours of sunshine was considerably smaller than that of any of 
the previous years 1892-95, and that during February, March, and April 
the humidity of the atmosphere was exceptionally high. 

1897. — Only 21 cases. 

1898. — Cases, 1,320; deaths, 1,175; mortality, 89 per cent The greatest number of 

cases occurred in April, May, and June. 

1899* — Cases, i486; deaths, 1434; mortality, 96.5 per cent The worst months were 
May, June, and July. This was the first time that the disease was epidemic 
in two successive years. It may be noted that the island of Changchow, 
which was taken over by the British in this year, and on which we 
formerly had a Customs station, suffered from an outbreak of plague in 
the months of April and May, and that, previous to the attack on human 
beings, an epidemic of what appears to have been swine fever prevailed 
amongst the pigs on this island. Rinderpest was also prevalent, during 
this as in other epidemic years, amongst the cattle in the district. 

1900. — Cases, 1,082; deaths, 1,034; mortality, 95.5 per cent. April, May, and June 

were the worst montha 

1901. — Cases, t,750; deaths, 1,666; mortality, 95.2 per cent The heaviest mortality 

occurred in May and June. 

Typhoons are anything but rare occurrences during the 'summer months on the south 
coast of China; they do not, however, as a rule, do much damage — at least not so much 
damage as would justify their being looked upon in the nature of a calamity. The visitations 
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to this district of two especially severe ones must be recorded. The first occurred on the 
29th July 1896, and, though the blow lasted only a very short time, a great deal of damage 
was caused to property both ashore and afloat, and a severe loss of life was occasioned amongst 
the seafaring and fishing people, who are always the first to suffer at such a time. The 
frontier fence at the Kowloon boundary was almost entirely destroyed, and the guard huts, 
roads, and bridges in the vicinity all suffered great damage. A stone jetty opposite our 
Laichikok godown was washed away. Besides the wreckage of Native craft, which was con- 
siderable, the Chinese gun-boat Chantung was blown on to the rocks of Chunghue Island; 
she was, however, successfully refloated on the 24th August 

The second serious typhoon occurred on the night of the 9th and the morning of the 
10th November 1900. The damage to Customs property was greatest at Samun, over which 
island the centre of the typhoon appears to have passed. The revenue steamers and launches 
all got into sheltered bays in time, and escaped any serious injury — a few small collisions took 
place, owing to the crowded state of the anchorages in which they took refuge. Fortunately, 
no loss of life amongst the staff has to be chronicled. The cost of repairs to the launches and 
stations came to a little over Si, 000 only. The damage done in Hongkong Harbour was very 
considerable; numbers of smaller boats were completely wrecked, and a dredger — the Canton 
River — was overturned and sunk. 

( 1 .) No noteworthy visits to the Kowloon Custom House and stations are, as can be 
understood, to be recorded. It may, however, be as well to give a list of notable people who 
have visited or passed through Hongkong since 1892. 

In July 1893 H.I.H. the Crown Prince of Austria was paying a visit to Hongkong. 
The revenue steamer Chuentiao was placed at his disposal, and in it he and his suite made 
a round trip to Canton and Macao and back. The trip lasted from the 23rd to the 27th July. 

His Excellency Chang Yen-hoon arrived in Hongkong, by the s.s. Empress of Japan, 
on the 14th September 1897, and proceeded in a few days to Canton. 

On the 5th December of the same year (1897) His Excellency L0 Hai-htjan, Chinese 
Minister to Germany, passed through Hongkong, in the *.u Bayern, on his way to Europe. 
During his stay in Hongkong he called officially on the Governor, the Admiral, and the General. 

H.R.H. Prince Henry of Prussia came to Hongkong on the 10th March 1898, and was 
the guest of His Excellency the Acting Governor, General Black. The Prince made a trip up 
the West River in the revenue launch Kvianfung lasting from the 4th to the 7th April, and at 
its conclusion showed his appreciation of the attentions of the launch officers by presenting each 
with a handsome gold breast-piD. 

The reformer K'ang Yu-wei arrived on the 29th September 1898, in the as. Ballaarat 
(escorted by H.B.M.S. Bonaventure). Quarters at the Hongkong Gaol were offered to him by 
the Colonial Government, and accepted. He was there secure from all attempts on his life or 
liberty. 

Lord Charles Beresford passed through on the 30th September 1898, in the as. 
Paramatta, on his way to Shanghai. 
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His Excellency Li Hung-chang arrived, by the b.b. Ernest Simons, on the 14th January 
1900, and left again for the North, by the s.s. Anping, on the 18th July, during the Boxer 
. troubles. 

On the 25th July 1901 H.LH. Prince Ch'un passed through, on the as. Bayern, on his 
mission to the German Emperor with reference to the murder, in 1900, of the German Minister 
in Peking. 

(m.) to (p.). * * * * * 

(q.) The subjoined table shows the state of the junk traffic from 1892 to 1901, the figures 
being the entries at the Kowloon stations : — 


Inwards. Outwards. Total. 


Inwards. Outwards. Total. 


1892 29,022 29,139 

1893 31.977 33. o 66 

1894 3«.3U 31.122 

1895 35.756 35.594 

1896 34.497 34,279 


29.139 58,161 1897 31,503 31,373 62,876 

32,066 64,043 1898 30.986 30,980 61,966 

31,122 62,433 1899 22,847 22,783 45,630 

35.594 7 *,35° >9°°- 22,168 22,093 44,26 i 

34,279 68,776 1901 22,812 22,565 45,377 


The marked increase in 1895 and 1896 was due to the great importations of Foreignrice which 
were made in those years — over' 12,000,000 piculs were brought in in each year, as against an 
annual average of some 7,000,000 piculs. The falling off in the figures since 1899 does not 
point to any decrease in trade, but merely marks the time from which our stations were pushed 
farther back from Hongkong. Many junks now reach their destinations after leaving Hongkong 
without entering Chinese waters, and do not approach any of our stations. 

The conditions of Native shipping in this district being exactly the same as when the 
Kowloon Report in the last issue of this series was written, there is practically nothing to add 
to the facts and figures then given The following information has, however, been recently 
obtained about the junks calling at Taishan station — they representing about 70 per cent, of 
the total number in our Returns. 

Each part of the country appears to have a peculiar style (in build) of junk ; but, as far 
as can be ascertained, there are no distinctive names for the different styles. The following 
names and classifications are met with : — First, heung-tao jjg), or "Duty-paying” junks ; these 
are the large regular traders which carry cargo to and from Hongkong and Canton, Taiping, 
Chantsun, Sheklung, Santong, Samchow, Namtow, etc. Junks of this class which do not trade 
regularly are called pin ch'iuin ($g ; and smaller junks with no fixed places to and from 

which to trade are Btyled ni-Ahui ch-’uan (“ 7JC $§)• East coast juhks are called tung ck'uan 
CK US) ; end those having an eye on either bow, tai-ngan-kai (%. 31 #)• 1 Other junks take 
their name from the commodity they carry, such as bricks, stone, salt (under license from the 
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Salt Commissioner), night-soil, mud, rice, coal, etc. Fishing junks also engage in cargo-carrying 
occasionally, when fishing does not pay well. 

With regard to papers taken out: "Duty-paying” junks carry a local license, which 
costs about Us. 120 a year; a Hongkong license, $25 a year; a ch'uan-p'ai, 85 a year; and, if 
arms are carried, an Arms Certificate. The latter may be issued either by the Kowloon office, 
free; or by the Native authorities, in which case it is charged for. The ch'uan-p'ai gives the 
name of the junk, master, owner, number of the crew, etc. If the junk is a regular trader, this 
office also issues her a Pass Book, in which her arrival at and departure from a station are 
recorded upon each occasion. This Pass Book forms a check upon a junk "jumping the 
stations,” it, passing the stations without reporting. 

A junk with a capacity of 4,000 piculs carries a crew of about 30 men, and the capital 
required to manage a junk of this size engaged in regular trade would be from $6,ooo to S8,ooo. 
The working expenses of such a junk as this are $20 to $23 a day. Reliable particulars regarding 
the profits of voyages and the per-centages of losses cannot be obtained, as the junk masters 
always decry their own gains. If a very good voyage is made, they will own to having gained a 
little ; otherwise they invariably report a loss. 

As far as can be learned, there is no form of insurance for junks; but risks are accepted 
on the cargoes by insurance houses, Foreign style, in Hongkong. 

The following table shows the entries of steam-launches at the Kowloon stations for the 
past 10 yearn: — 


Yeas. 

Inwards. 

Ontw&rds. 

Total. 

Yeae. 

Inwards. 

Outwards. 

Total. 

1892 

7.721 

7.720 

15.441 

1897 

3,713 

3,713 

7,426 

1893 

14,146 

14,146 

28,292 

1898 

2,322 

2,322 

4,644 

1894 

10.523 

19523 

21,046 

1899 — • 

620 

620 

1,240 

•895 

7,368 

7,368 

'4,736 

1900. 

1,932 

1,925 

3,857 




8,876 


2,218 

2,213 

4,431 










The gradual decline in these figures from 1893 to 1899 seems to have kept pace with the 
amount of success attained in the suppression of gambling in Kowloon city. Gambling being 
declared illegal in Hongkong, thousands of passengers used to run across the harbour daily 
to Kowloon, to one of the gambling hells there. One launch in this way would often make 
several trips in a day, and would be entered on each trip as arriving and departing. In 1893 
instructions from Peking were received by the local officials that all these gambling-houses 
were to be shut up ; the process of suppression was a very gradual one, and the effects were 
felt for several years. The figures for these Kowloon launches do not, of course, appear in 
the Returns since 1899, in which year our stations were removed. The increase since then 
shows the natural growth of the steam-launch traffic. These launches carry passengers only, 
and run, with special permission, to certain places only. 
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(r.) and («.). 


(f.) Concerning the numbers of the Customs staff, there are no special remarks to he 
made. A pretty steady average of 70 Foreigners and 700 Chinese has been maintained through 
the 10 years. In the early years of the decade there were three, and occasionally four', revenue 
steamers attached to the district; there are now only two, and the loss in number of ships 
crews is made up for by the increase in the frontier staff. 

(u.) to (z.). • 


E. B. MOORHEAD, 

Commissioner of Customs. 


Custom House, 
Kowloon, 31st December 1901. 
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(a.) Owing to the close proximity of Canton, Kowloon, and lappa— all in the Kwangtung 
province,— and for the sake of avoiding repetitions, this Report will be confined to recording the 
chief occurrences in Macao and the immediate Chinese districts. The Lappa stations being, so to 
speak, pulses of Macao, what affects the latter is immediately reflected in the former. A Report 
not taking into consideration the “ happenings ” in Macao would necessarily be incomplete ; and 
this must be my excuse for mentioning so much about the Portuguese Colony in what follows. 

The 10 years under review have been, generally speaking, peaceful and uneventful ones, 
and trade has not been stopped or interfered with to any great extent by unusual occurrences. 
The war between China and Japan passed almost unnoticed in these parts, as was likewise the 
case when the Boxer troubles broke out up North in 1900. What interfered slightly with trade 
was the first epidemic of bubonic plague during the spring and early summer of 1895, which for 
a time, while the panic lasted, brought business almost to a standstill. Every succeeding year 
has, more or less, seen a recurrence of the disease ; but as it is now accepted as the “ inevitable,” 
little attention is any longer paid to it, and nothing of a panic takes place on its appearance. 
Droughts and typhoons, which destroy crops, are immediately followed by a diminished trade, 
for the purchasing power of the country is thereby affected ; but epidemics carrying off thousands 
of victims have no visible effect. On the contrary, it may be argued that epidemics prove 
advantageous to Export trade, inasmuch as there are fewer mouths to feed, and therefore more 
local produce available for sending elsewhere. There is always, under all circumstances, an 
abundance of labour, so the productiveness of the country is in no way diminished. 

One of the most curious and instructive occurrences that happened during the decade was 
a “ boycott, instituted by the Chinese, as a protest against what they considered an infringement 
on their personal rights by the Macao authorities. In the spring of 1892 the Macao authorities, 
with a view to give effect to peremptory orders from Lisbon to increase the revenue, proposed 
and obtained permission from the Home Government to establish a farm for the sale of liao-pan 
($?■ ■¥)> a cheap kind of samshu distilled from rice, much used by workmen and the poorer 
classes. The farm was eventually purchased by a Hongkong Chinese, for 87,800, and, under the 
conditions prescribed by the authorities, a tax of 3 candareens per catty (almost 5 cents) was 
leviable from 1st May. As this meant an increase in the price of this wine of 16 per cent., on an 
average, great discontent was caused, especially as reports were circulated- that this was but a 
beginning, and that taxes were to be levied on all the necessaries of life, one after the other. 
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Petitions from the Chinese poured into the Leal Senado praying that the farm be cancelled, and 
that body, after a careful inquiry into the circumstances, forwarded them on to the Governor, on 
the nth May, with a strong recommendation that 'he prayer be granted. No reply having been 
given, the Chinese community determined to suspend business. On the 20th almost every shop 
in Macao was closed ; nothing could be bought ; no one would work ; and no cargo could be landed 
or shipped. So general a suspension of business was said to have been unprecedented during 
three centuries. The Government telegraphed over to Hongkong for rice, with which to open a 
depot for the sale of it to poor Portuguese ; but convicts had to be employed to land it. Things 
continued in the same state on the zist — except that the excitement among the populace had been 
largely increased by the ill-advised action enjoined on the soldiers and marines in forcing shops 
to open, when it was generally found that the stock-in-trade had been entirely removed ; and 
that, scenting mischief, large numbers of the Triad Society had flocked into Macao. Arrange- 
ments were said to have been made to fire the town at several points that evening, and the lives 
of prominent Chinese merchants had been threatened. The following day the Government had 
to back down, and the shops all reopened. It was stated that this was brought about by a 
prominent Portuguese making himself responsible for the taxes leviable by the farm for six 
months, so as to permit of the case being referred in its entirety to Lisbon. On the 28th the 
former was bought out, 38, boo being paid him to abandon his concession. The Government 
afterwards adopted a system of licensing the wine shops, which brought in about the same 
revenue as the farm would have done, but was minus— in the eyes of the Chinese — the 
objectionable features of a monopoly. Since that time many monopolies have been started, and 
no longer are efforts made to combat the principle. In fact, the prediction made then — that the 
farm for the sale of liao-pan was but a beginning, and that taxes were to be levied on all 
the necessaries of life, one after the other — has come true. These monopolies are all managed by 
Chinese, who pay fixed sums for the privilege and make large profits for themselves. Such 
monopolies certainly increase the cost of living in Macao, and keep down competition — the soul 
of trade; but they bring in necessary revenue, and as a feir proportion of this is spent in 
making improvements — sanitary houses, roads, etc., — the system has some advantages. 

Towards the close of 1892 the Companhia Metropolitans de Rio Janeiro, for the promotion 
of Chinese emigration to Brazil, opened an agency in Hongkong; but the legislative enactments 
there being unfavourable to such an enterprise, the locus operandi was removed to Macao and 
the German s.s. Telartos chartered to convey the emigrants to their destination. The steamer 
was arrested in Hongkong in July 1893, on a charge of infringing the Chinese Emigration 
Ordinance of 1889; but was acquitted by the jury and released. In September she came to 
Macao, and left on the 17th October for Rio, with 474 "emigrants.” She was reported to have 
reached her destination, but the actual date of arrival was variously stated. The Chinese 
authorities protested against this emigration; and the objections to it were many and seriouB. 
A Treaty was negotiated, it is true, between China and Brazil in 1881 ; but no provision was 
made in it for emigration, and its inadequacy and the necessity, for a supplementary special 
Convention, in order to secure the labour desired, had been recognised by Brazil, by the 
despatch to China, for this purpose, of a special Envoy, who was then en route. Brazil had no 
representative in China, and China had no accredited agent in Brazil to' watch the emigrants 
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interests; the latter country was in the throes of revolt; and the fact that the company 
refused to await the Envoy and the conclusion, by him, of the negotiations its own Govern- 
ment acknowledged to be necessary, naturally raised suspicion of its bona Jidea, especially 
bs the terms offered the emigrants contained a most objectionable clause, transferring the 
emigrant and his contract to third parties. The Macao authorities virtually maintained that, 
so long as the emigration was conducted in conformity with Portuguese law, China had no 
ground of remonstrance. As a matter of feet, Portuguese law provides only for free emigration, 
is., emigration under which each emigrant pays for his own passage — an impossibility when 
the passage is as costly as it is to Brazil. But waiving this point, and admitting that 
emigration to Brazil under suitable conditions might be desirable, China would, under the 
circumstances detailed above— and seeing that the emigrants were not residents of Macao, 
but subjects of China, — have failed in one of the primary duties of a self-respecting Government 
to its subjects had she remained silent. Her protest was ignored ; but no second steamer has 
been despatched. 

Early in 1893 proclamations were issued by the Chienshan Magistrate, in accordance with 
instructions received from the Viceroy, prohibiting Foreigners from shooting in the Heungshan 
district. The reason of this prohibition was said to have been owing to the carelessness on the 
part of Portuguese, often mere boys, who roamed about the neighbouring districts shooting at 
everything they saw, regardless of what might be in the line of fire. Several accidents to Chinese 
had occurred, and on these being reported to the Viceroy, he decided on total prohibition 
of shooting in the Heungshan district. Considerable correspondence followed between the 
Chinese and Portuguese authorities, the Governor of Macao declining to admit the right of the 
Chinese to prohibit Foreigners entering China from Macao for any purpose whatsoever. He 
expressed a willingness to see that any regulations regarding sport which existed in China were 
complied with ; but as, under the Treaties, Foreigners were allowed to freely travel within the 
100 -li radius, he claimed that Macao must stand, in this respect, on at least an equal footing 
with a Treaty port. He suggested to the Viceroy that Bhooting regulations, applicable to Natives 
and Foreigners alike, should be drawn up, as had been done in Japan, and that he would see 
that they were complied with by the residents of Macao. This suggestion was rejected by 
the Viceroy, on the ground, it was said, that as the Treaties made no mention of shooting. 
Foreigners could not claim the right to shoot at all, and therefore the authorities were justified 
in prohibiting it and refusing to grant, in this connexion, extra-Treaty privileges— the right 
of Foreigners to move about freely without firearms not, of course, being contested. Notwith- 
standing the prohibition, sportsmen from both Hongkong and Macao still continued shooting in 
the proscribed Chinese territory, and, as long as they avoided the immediate neighbourhood of 
Chienshan, met with no interference of any kind. Towards the end of August 1893, however, 
four Portuguese, shooting in the vicinity of Chienshan, were surrounded, by Chinese soldiers 
and had their fowling-pieces taken away from them. They were not molested in any other 
way. The guns were reported to have been confiscated and sent to Canton. The affair caused 
an extraordinary amount of ill-feeling in Macao, and the local press was full of articles and 
letters on the subject The prohibition was evidently withdrawn shortly afterwards, as Bhooting 
has gone on since without any attempt on the part of the Chinese authorities to Btop it 
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The delimitation of the frontier between Macao and China waa not proceeded with during 
the decade under review, and, as was to be expected, several small disputes about boundaries 
resulted. What is known as the “Macarira incident" occurred towards the end of 1896 and 
in the beginning of 1897. Macarira is the island just south of the Macao peninsula, and its 
northern shore forms the southern bank of the Malowchow Pass; it is undoubtedly Chinese, 
as the Portuguese have never attempted to function in any way in the adjacent waters. The 
incident was brought about by the Macao Government attempting the construction of a military 
post on the eastern end of the island, opposite Taipa. The local Chinese authorities objected to 
this ; but no attention was paid to their objection. They consequently reported the matter to the 
Canton Viceroy, who referred it on to the Tsungli Yam6n at Peking. The YamSn at once sent 
a protest against thiB encroachment on Chinese territory to the Governing Board of Macao (the 
Governor being then absent), and at the Bame time instructed the civil and military officials of 
Chienshan — to whose jurisdiction Macarira belongs — to take the necessary stepa to cause the 
removal of the unauthorised buildings. When these officials tried to visit the spot for ah 
inspection, their landing was forcibly opposed by two armed Portuguese launches. The Chinese 
retired before this show of force majturt, and reported to the Viceroy for further instructions. 
For a time it looked as if serious trouble would result; but in the end wiser counsels prevailed, 
and an arrangement was arrived at by which both sides agreed to withdraw from the island 
and all building operations were to cease. This arrangement is still in force. The appointment 
from Lisbon, towards the end of 1901, of a special Envoy and Minister Extraordinary to Peking 
would seem to indicate that an attempt will shortly be made to delimitate the boundaries. 
It would certainly be much more satisfactory, from every point of view, if some definite under- 
standing could be arrived at ' 

In March 1899 what is known as the “rice junk case” occurred. On the morning of 
the 7th March the Customs launch Lungteing seized a junk laden with rice, the exportation 
of which had at that time been prohibited. The seizure was made in the vicinity of Kiao 
Island, about 19 miles north of Macao, where, on the approach of the Lungteing, the crew of the 
rice junk deserted her. The junk was towed to the Nine Islands Customs station, where she 
was left in charge of four Customs sailors, in uniform, whose orders were to sad the junk to 
Malowchow vid Water Island. Towards 6 o’clock of that afternoon the junk started for 
Malowchow, but shortly afterwards was becalmed. The calm lasted all night and the following 
morning, when, in addition, there was a heavy fog. Owing to the fog and strong current, the 
junk drifted into Portuguese waters off Cabrita Point, and waa there seized by a Portuguese 
Government launch sent purposely to look for the junk. It seems that some of the crew, who 
had abandoned the junk on the approach of the Lungteing, had come to Macao and reported 
that their vessel had been pirated by the Lungteing in Portuguese waters. The rice junk, 
after being re-seized by the Portuguese, was taken to Macao, and the four Customs sailors 
found on board her were thrown into prison. An investigation, with closed doors, was held, 
and the Governor’s decision was that the junk and her cargo were to be handed back to the 
Chinese consignees. The case, however, was referred to Lisbon, an'd is still unsettled. 

The following extracts from the "Echo Macaense” of 26th March 1899 will show that 
the Governor’s action was not approved by the editors of that paper : — 
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“The ‘Lusitano’ comes to the charge, dashing its arms in defiance, flaunting our lack 
of patriotism in our faces with these words, * The “ Echo ” was fully aware that the junk was 
seized in our waters and that a real piratical act was practised by the seizing cruiser,’ etc. 
The occurrence took place in quite a different manner, and a careful inquiry shows that 
the facts were as follows: — Export of rice from China is under prohibition, by order of the 
Viceroy of Canton. In compliance with this order the Chinese revenue cruisers chase smugglers. 
While engaged on this duty on the 7th March, the cruiser Lungteing was boarded by three 
informers, who stated that, abreast of Kiao, 19 miles north of Macao, there was a fishing 
junk laden with rice. The cruiser proceeded to the place indicated and seized the junk, 
whose crew had just fled ashore. The junk was towed to Nine Islands, where there is a 
Customs station; but on the way, and before arrival there, the three Chinese informers were 
put on board a passing fishing junk. The Lungteing placed four of her sailors on board the 
arrested junk and weqt away north. The junk was to proceed to Malowchow station, at the 
entrance of Macao Inner Harbour, keeping to the south of Taipa and Colowan Mands ; but, 
owing to a strong in-setting current, she drifted into the Macao roadstead. The consignees of 
the rice were informed of this fact, and immediately made a complaint to the Capitainerie, 
whereupon a Macao police launch waa sent, and met, in Portuguese waters, the junk in charge 
of the four Lungteing sailors: the police launch arrested the sailors and detained the junk. 
Such are the facts that we have minutely investigated and heard from those who can give a 
faithful and reliable account of the occurrence. It is evident, therefore, that the appearance 
of the junk in Macao waters was an unexpected incident, which, while no doubt capable of 
giving rise to a delicate question, could in no sense be interpreted as a deliberate attempt 
against Ibwb and rights, this incident being unexpected and the result of force majeure." 

The article then gives a long dissertation on the laws applicable to the case, and finally 
criticises the Governor’s decision: — 

“There was no trial. There was but one-sided evidence. The decision was not based 
on any law. There was only an investigation, that lasted for three days, with closed doors, 
in the Procaratura Administration of Chinese Affairs ; and we know that in this investigation 
they failed to prove that the seiznre had taken place in Portuguese waters. After this in- 
vestigation, the four sailors of the Chinese cruiser were released ; but, by order of the superior 
administrative authority of the Colony, the junk and cargo were handed to those Chinamen 

who presented themselves as consignees Further, we must bear in mind that 

the four sailora were released without being punished, which shows that they were not guilty 
of any crime, nor even of breaking any regulation. The release of these four sailors without 
any punishment proved that the crossing through the Portuguese waters by the arrested junk, 
in charge of the four sailors of the Lungteing, did not constitute any crime nor breach of 
regulation. Consequently, if that incident was lawful, it could not invalidate the seizure nor 
destroy the legitimacy of the possession. If it is true that the seizure took place outside 
Portuguese waters, and if the officers of the Chinese Customs were already in possession of 
the junk when she met the police launch, it seems to us that the question is extremely simple 
and cannot offer any ground for doubt, as the incident of the prize crossing Portuguese waters 
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did not invalidate the seizure nor destroy the legitimacy of the possession. This was our 
first impression, and we expressed it very frankly, with the desire to assist in clearing up 
this matter; and now, having studied the question more attentively, we maintain our original 
opinion, because we do not see any fact, law, or rule that can persuade us to change it" 

(b.) During the decade (1892—1901) the net annual value of the trade in junks passing 
the lappa stations has been as follows : — 


EkTh. 

l8 9 2 9483,754 1897 - .... . 13 . 143,774 

,8 93 9,640,989 1898 12,030,939 

,8 94 9 . 295.373 1899 13.748,518 

i8 95 9 , 375.9*8 1900 13.573,069 

t8 96 - 12,596,298 1901' 14,606412 


In comparing the figures of 1901 with those of 1892, the increase in the value of the 
trade would seem to have been over 54 per cent This, if really true, would have been most 
satisfactory ; but, unfortunately, it is not so. The increase is principally due to a change in the 
Kowloon Customs stations around Hongkong, owing to the extension of British territory in 
1899, which resulted in the withdrawal of the Changchow station. All the trade passing the 
latter to and from Hongkong, and previously included in the Kowloon statistics, in October 
of that year (1899) came under the supervision of the Lappa Customs, and has helped to 
swell our statistics to no inconsiderable extent Up to that time the Lappa statistics only 
took into consideration the trade to and from Macao. During the last three months of 1899 
this Hongkong trade increased the Lappa values by Ekfh. 847,303; in 1900 the increase 
amounted to EkfFh. 3,794,327 ; and in 1901, to Ekm 4,399,186. After deducting, for purposes 
of comparison, the Hongkong trade during the past three years from the Lappa statistics, the 
net value of the trade of each year was as follows : — 

ffkm 

lS 99 12,901,215 

I 9 °°- • 9 , 778,742 

I 9 ° I 10,207,226 

The increase, therefore, of 1901 over 1892 shrinks to the insignificant sum of a little more than 
EkTto. 700,000 — not 8 per cent 

The first four years of the decade present no marked changes; but in 1896 there was the 
big increase of over EhTts. 3,000,000 in the value of the trade. While the trade of that year 
did increase, it did not do so to the extent indicated, a portion of the increase being due to a 
change in the system of valuation of articles. Prior to 1896 the values of the Lappa Customs 
were too low, and led to an under-valuation of the traffic passing though the Lappa stations ; 
consequently, a readjustment of values to correspond with those prevailing at the Canton and 
Kowloon Customs was made. This revision, while bringing Lappa in line with the neigh- 
bouring Custom Houses, bad the effect of introducing the element of an exaggerated increase in 
respect of comparisons instituted between the values of the trade prior and subsequent to that 
year. The best year of the decade was, undoubtedly, 1897, when the total value was more than 
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EkTti. 13,000, 000. The year 1899 came pretty close to 1897, with EkTti. 12,900,000. The 
following year — 1900 — saw the value decline to Hk.ftt 9,700,000 ; and 1901, to EkTti 10,200,000. 
Viewing the trade of the latter two years from a Macao point of view, a large decrease has 
taken place compared with the trade of the previous four years, and the slight increase in 
value over the first four years of the decade is folly accounted for by the appreciation in the 
silver value of commodities. 

There can be no doubt that the trade of Macao is decreasing, and will continue to decrease, 
with every increase of steam communication from Hongkong to inland places. The opening of 
the West River, as will be shown later on, has taken much trade from Macao; and the opening 
of the French port of Kwangchowwan, in the Luichow peninsula, has also injured her junk 
trade. This injury will go on increasing, unless the Chinese Government takes steps to ensure 
that the trade entering and leaving her districts in the neighbourhood of Kwangchowwan pays 
the same Dues and Duties as the trade passing the Lappa stations. The establishment, too, of 
regular lines of junks towed by steam-launches, trading from Canton to places down the south-west 
coast (i. a, Teungkong, Tinpak, and Shnitung), is taking away trade that formerly passed through 
Macao. Transhipments of Foreign goods from Macao have fallen from an average value of 
m.m 3,050,000 during the first four years of the decade, and EkT& 3,550,000 during the 
second four years, to EkTti 2,190,000 in 1900 and EkTti 1,840,000 in 1901. Transhipments 
of Native Imports during the latter two years, on the other hand, show considerable increases 
over the first four years of the decade, and bat a slight decrease when compared with the second 
four years. 

Since the trade passing the Changchow station has come under the supervision of the 
Lappa Customs, our statistics prove that both Foreign and Native Imports are arriving from 
Hongkong in annually increasing quantities. This seems to indicate that the Chinese are 
going to the fountain-head for supplies, and have found out the folly of taking water from 
the wayside tap. No doubt high steamer freight rates and the additional cost of transhipping 
after arrival in Macao have led to thfe change. With many cargoes, a day more or less en route 
has no disadvantages, while the saving in freight is considerable, and in these days of keen 
competition every cent must be looked after. Exports to Macao during the first four years of 
the decade averaged EkTti 4,026,000, and during the second four years, EkTti 5,660,000, while 
the average for the last two yearn was EkTti 4,908,000. The direct Exports to Hongkong for 
1900 and 1901 averaged EkTti 1,035,000. 

Coming to the changes that have occurred in articles of import during the decade (see 
comparative table of principal Imports given as Appendix No. 1 at the end of thiB Report), the 
serious decline that has taken place in Cotton Piece Goods is most noticeable. The importation 
of 1892 was 359,366 pieces, representing a value of EkTti 696,000. The following year — 1893 — 
the importation dropped to 290,586 pieces; and in 1894 there was a further drop, to 217,636 
pieces. In 1895, 1896, and 1897 the trade in Cotton Piece Goods revived somewhat, the total 
import having been, respectively, 269,914, 256,642, and 245,377 pieces. In 1898 there was a big 
decline, to 128,138 pieces; and the three succeeding years saw a further drop, the figures for 
1899, 1900, and 1901 being, respectively, 93,021, 85,728, and 71,969 pieces.. The felling off in 
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1894. was largely due to the serious drought which prevailed till late in the spring of that year, 
which reduced the harvest and diminished the purchasing power of the surrounding districts. 
Furthermore, the war with Japan withdrew a considerable amonnt of money from the people of 
this province. To crown the misfortunes, four typhoons, in quick succession, were experienced 
towards the end of September, inflicting great damage both ashore and afloat. The decline in 
1898 and the following years was, no doubt, due to the opening of the West River, which event 
took place on the 4th June 1897. Steam vessels with cheap freight rates made it much more 
advantageous to the large consuming centres — such as Kongmoon, Chantsun, and Shuntak, 
formerly customers of Macao — to draw supplies from Hongkong and Canton, notwithstanding the 
fact that vid Macao a reduction of 40 per cent, is allowed on the Duties leviable. The merchants 
of Macao made an attempt to retain this trade, by putting on two small Portuguese steamers 
between SamBhui and this place ; but the venture met with little success. It is impossible for 
Macao to compete against Hongkong for the trade of places in direct communication with 
both places, the mere cost of transhipment — landing and reshipping — putting the former at a 
great disadvantage. 

Taking the principal items under the Cotton Piece Goods heading : — White Shirtings, the 
importation of which in 1892 amounted to 161,207 pieces, have been decreasing year by year 
with accelerated rapidity, falling to the puny figure of 5,379 pieces in 1901. Grey Shirtings in 
1892 registered a total of 95,020 pieces; the tale of nearly every succeeding year is one of 
constant and abrupt decline, till they sank in 1901 to the comparatively insignificant total of 
6,752 pieces. Dyed Shirtings (Figured, etc.) have remained fairly steady, with an importation 
of 12,798 pieces in 1892, 13,326 pieces in 1896, and for the last three years of the decade have 
averaged 12,000 pieces, or practically the same as that of 1892. T-Cloths have receded from 
72,709 pieces in 1892 to 13,067 pieces in 1901; the decline since 1893 has been steady and 
continuous. Cambrics, lawns, and Muslins had an importation of 7,602 pieces in 1892, the 
following year showed a small decrease, while in 1894 there was a big drop, to 3,606 pieces; 
the succeeding six years importations show but little variations from the 1894 figures; during 
the last year of the decade the quantity rose to 4,976 pieces. IJnclassed Cotton Goods is 
the only item under the Cotton Piece Goods heading which shows an increased importation 
during the decade. In 1892 the quantity was 10,030 pieces, and though the demand somewhat 
slackened during the following two years, a marked advance set in in 1895, which was well 
maintained, importations having reached 324.14 pieces in 1901. The leading items included 
under the Unclassed heading, arranged in the order of their present importance, are Japanese 
Cotton Flannel, Damasks, Chintzes, European Cotton Flannel, and Japanese Cotton Cloth. 
In 1901 the aggregate value of Unclassed Cotton Goods was RkfFti. 69,249, of which 
Hk.Th 62,675 represented the value of the leading items as enumerated, to which fabrics of 
Japanese origin contributed more than half, namely, HkfTth. 39418. Japanese Cotton Goods, 
by reason of their comparative cheapness, have gained a strong hold on the market, and are 
steadily supplanting English, American, and German goods of a similar class, notwithstanding 
the superior quality of the latter. Japanese Cotton Flannel appeared for the first time in our 
statistics in 1894, when 87 pieces arrived; in 1895 it was imported to the extent of 4,507 pieces; 
and thenceforward, with the exception of an unimportant lapse in 1898, it increased rapidly 
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and gained a solid footing in the market, the importations amounting to 16,063 pieces in 1900 
and 15,037 pieces in 1901. Dyed Cotton Damasks, having fallen off continuously from 830 
pieces in 1892 to 380 pieces in 1898, rose from 982 pieces in 1899 to 2,322 pieces in 1901 ; the 
explanation of this increase is reported to be due to this fabric being more glazed during the 
last couple of years and lending itself to lining purposes.- While the demand for Chintzes has 
fluctuated somewhat from year to year, comparison shows that the importation of, roughly, 4,000 
pieces in 1892 has been, generally speaking, fully maintained. European Cotton Flannel has had 
a checkered career. In 1893 arrivals amounted to 762 pieces, and speedily declined to 260 
pieces in 1895, falling the following year to 22 pieces; they vanished entirely from our statistics 
in 1897, and assumed in 1898 nearly their original proportions, to fall heavily in 1899; in 1900 
the importation amounted to 1,135 pieces, and in 1901 to 1494 pieces. The quantity of Japanese 
Cotton Cloth received in 1892 was 3,036 pieces. On the whole, the trade in this article has been 
characterised by an upward tendency: in 1899 the importation amounted to 10,305 pieces; but 
in 1900 there was a sharp relapse to 4,813 pieces; in 1901. it partially recovered, with 8,087 
pieces. This Cloth is largely used for under-clothing by the well-to-do and for outer apparel 
by the poorer classes. 

The decline in Indian Cotton Yam began during the first year of the decade, the im- 
portation of 1892 — 62,656 piculs— showing a decrease of nearly 40,000 piculs under that of 
1891. This heavy fall was reported to he due to Chantsun and Tungkun drawing, from 1892, 
the bulk of their supplies from Canton instead of lappa. Importations decreased in the 
following year to 34,896 piculs, and fluctuated but slightly till 1898, whan they rose to 44,014 
piculs. Decline set in again in 1899, an( * continued to the close of the decade, when the total 
importation amounted to only 26,517 piculs, against an annual average of about 34,000 piculs 
for the years 1893 to 1897. 

The demand for Woollen Goods has never been great in this semi-tropical climate; but 
what little demand there was has been consistently decreasing. The total arrivals in 1892 were 
14495 pieces, and in 1901 the figure had steadily declined to 5,123 pieces. 

The trade in Metals of all kinds has continuously increased, the value of importations in 
1892 amounting to Hk.Th. 46,000, and to Hlc.Tts. 149.334 in 1901. Nail-rod Iron rose from 
2,915 piculs in 1892 to 6,527 piculs in 1901 ; Bar Iron, from 1,864 40 4 . 4 1 7 piculs; Iron Wire, 
from 186 to 1,830 piculs; Old Iron, from 13,966 to 18,830 piculs; and Unclassed Ironware, from 
2,950 to 6464 piculs. Lead in Pigs increased from 1,241 to 1489 piculs; and Steel, from 459 to 
526 piculs. 

In Foreign Sundries, Raw Cotton has fluctuated considerably during the decade. In 
1892 18426 piculs were imported; in the following three years importations fell to an average 
of 6,000 piculs, when an upward tendency asserted itself, which reached to 16,100 piculs 
in 1899; then an abrupt fell took place, reducing the 1900 total to 5,055 piculs; a slight 
recovery occurred in 1901, the quantity rising to 8,504 piculs. Another article of rapid growth 
and rapid decline was Matches. The importations of 1892 were 160,563 gross; in 1895 they 
had risen to 509,914 gross, consisting almost exclusively of Japanese make; and in 1896, 
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notwit hs ta n d ing a rise in price from $14 to 819 per case, they reached the record figure of 
764431 gross; the quantity in 1897 fell to 394,187 gross, and has continued to decline during 
the following four years, the importations of 1901 aggregating only 118,576 gross. The marked 
decrease since 1897 is undoubtedly due to the opening of the West Biver; American Hour 
averaged over 20,000 piculs during the first five years of the decade, when the consumption fell 
to an average of 15,000 piculs in the three following years; in 1900 it rose to 22,853 piculs, 
and 1901 saw a further increase, to 27450 piculs. 

There has been a big jump in the arrivals of Kerosene Oil during the decade : in 1892 
the quantity was 658427 gallons, while in 1901 there were 1,747,360 gallons. But this large 
increase is in the direct trade with Hongkong ; the Macao trade in this article is slowly being 
extinguished, owing to the ill-advised action of the Macao authorities in allowing a Kerosene 
Oil monopoly to be started in 1894. No one but the firmer is allowed to buy and sell this 
commodity, and he, in his haste for wealth, raised the price to such an extent that traders 
were forced to go to Hongkong for supplies. In 1893 the quantity of Oil shipped from Macao 
was 878,603 gallons. The monopoly was started on ist April 1894. During the ante-monopoly 
first three months of 1894 large shipments of Oil were made, and consequently the year’s 
figures show only a slight reduction, to 751,977 gallons; the following four years, however, 
shipments decreased to an average of less than 345,000 gallons ; while for 1901 the shipments 
from Macao, out of a total of 1,747,360 gallons, amounted to but 310,000 gallons. Such have 
been the results of the monopoly in Macao: with an ever-increasing trade, shipments have 
declined from over 878,000 gallons to 310,000 gallons. This is the direct loss to the Macao 
trade caused by the establishment of the monopoly ; but, indirectly, forcing traders to go to 
Hongkong for supplies of Oil has brought heavy losses in other respects. As regards the 
different varieties of Kerosene Oil, the American takes the lion’s share — in 1901 the quantity 
was 1,334,735 gallons. Sumatra, which first appeared in the lappa statistics in 1895, with 
an importation of 15,675 gallons, has increased steadily to 412,625 gallons in 1901. Bussian 
Oil, which in 1892 had an importation of 55,689 gallons, and in 1899 and 1900 of 100,215 and 
85,370 gallons respectively, has disappeared in 1901. 

The arrivals of Foreign Bice and Paddy are, to a certain extent, indications of the state 
of the Bice crops and prices of this article in the Kwangtung province. When the harvest 
has been bad and prices are high. Foreign Bice comes in in large quantities. Judging by this 
gauge, the years 1894, 1895, ® n d 1896, each with an importation of over HkTh 500,000 in 
value, could not have had very bountiful harvests ; while 1900, with an importation valued at 
HkTh 1,162,377, and 1901, valued at HkTh 792489, must also have had comparatively poor 
harvests. 

The value of Native Sundries imported has risen from HkTh 2474,184 in 1892 to 
HlcTh 4,733,905 in 1901. The trade formerly reporting at the Changchow station accounts for 
HkTh 1,532,000, and the balance of the increase can be ascribed to the appreciation in values, 
as the principal items in the comparative table show but little iniprovement in quantity. Bran 
(used for feeding pigs), with an importation of 25,846 piculs in 1892, reached 200,834 piculs 
in 1901. Native Cloth (Nankeens), during the decade, rose from 1,763,10 3,629 piculs; Fresh 
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Fruit, from 8/347 to 34 * 7°7 piouls; Hemp, from 7,300 to 11,952 piculs; Ground-nut Oil, from 
106,835 to 1 12434 piculs; Soy and Sauce, from 3,830 to 18,128 piculs; and Brown Sugar, 
from 20,757 to 33,049 piculs. White Sugar, during the same period, decreased from 26,334 •» 
32,678 piculs; Vermicelli, from 20,300 to 17,336 piculs; and Dried Prawns, from 6,136 to 2/594 
piculs. While the value of Silk Piece Goods Bhows the big drop of from HkTh 171,875 to 
HkTh 67,739, the value of Old Clothing (often Silk) has incressed from Hk.Th. 8,566 to 
HkTh. 108441. Medicines have also declined, from a value of Hk.Th. 169437 to HkTh 128,139. 
The importations of Salt Fish varied considerably during the decade,' the highest figures being 
reached in 1893 and 1899, with 279,219 and 274,187 piculs respectively; the lowest were in 1895 
and 1898, with 230,013 and 219,341 piculs; the decade began with an importation of 259,611 
piculs and ended with 248,224 piculs. The value of this necessary article of diet for the Chinese 
has increased from HkTh 2,60 to HkTh 540 per picul. 

Turning to Exports, the comparative table of principal articles of export given at the end 
of this Beport (see Appendix No. 2) will show the course of this branch of trade during the 
decade. The value of Exports hss increased from HkTh. 3,831,051 in 1892 to HkTh 6,246,617 
in 1901. In the latter increase, over HkTh 1,000,000 is due to the direct trade to Hongkong 
which since October 1899 (date of removal of the Changchow station) has come under the 
supervision of the Lappa Customs. Deducting the direct trade with Hongkong, the increase 
in the trade of the last year of the decade would seem to have been over HkTh 1,300,000 in 
excess of that of the first year of the decade. Had it been so, the increase would have been 
a very satisfactory feature; but a study of the Lappa statistics will reveal that, with but a 
few exceptions, Exports have not increased in quantity. The values -of certain commodities 
have gone up considerably, and a very large proportion of the above-noted increase is due to thiB 
fret Of course, it must be remembered that the opening of the West Biver has attracted to 
steamers a fair amount of cargo which formerly fonnd an exit through the Lappa stations, and 
there can be no doubt that, if circumstances were the same as then, the Export trade of Lappa 
would present much more favourable returns. 

The list of Export merchandise appearing in the Lappa statistics comprises about 126 
articles. The largest contributoia to the trade, ranked according to their importance in value at 
the beginning and close of the decade, were as follows : — 

1892. 1901. 


1. Silk of all kinds. 

2. Tea „ „ 

3. Timber. 

4. Mats, Tea, Sugar, etc. 

5. Bice and Paddy. 

6. Sugar, Brown. 

7. Tobacco, Leaf 

8. Oil, Ground-nut. 

9 - Kg 8 - 


1. Mats, Tea, Sugar, etc. 

2. Silk of all kinds. 

3. Sugar, Brown. 

4 Tobacco, Leaf 

5. Timber. 

6. Tobacco, Prepared. 

7. Fans, Palm-leaf 

8. Tea of all kinds. 

9. Pigs. . 

SO 
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Mats (Tea, Sugar, etc.), for packing purposes, which now stand first in order of importance, 
are a speciality of the west coast districts. They are made in the Luichow prefecture, whence 
they are shipped to Macao, pending reshipment to Hongkong. In the first year of the decade 
they took fourth place in the list of leading Exports, when the total quantity exported amounted 
to nearly 17,000,000 pieces, value Ek ffe 306,000, against 25,500,000 pieces, value EkTia. 842,000, 
in 1901. 


Silk of all kinds, which was the principal Export in 1892, dropped to second place towards 
the end of the decade, although the quantity ahowa a slight increase. The following table gives 
the export during the 10 years : — 


1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1885. 

1898. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901 

PicuU. 

5,2*6 

PicuU. 

5,329 

PicuU. 

3*939 

PicuU. 

6,5*2 

PicuU. 

6486 

PicuU. 

5,870 

PicuU. 

5,743 

PicuU. 

6,749 

PicuU. 

5,364 

PicuU. 

5,595 


The figures show some fluctuation, but the tendency, on the whole, has been somewhat towards 
an increasing rather than a decreasing exportation. The serious decline in 1894 was due to the 
Silk crops having suffered severely from the effects of a drought in the spring of that year, and 
the marked advance the following two years was owing to an exceptional yield in both quality 
and quantity. The record exportation of 1 899 arose from the production being greatly encouraged 
by the advance in prices. The principal Silk fields are at Shuntak and the vicinity. 

The average annual export of Brown Sugar for the last 10 years has been over 112,000 
piculs. The yearly figures show considerable fluctuation. In 1892 the total was 91,659 piculs. 
In the following year the yield of the Sugar Cane plantations was exceptionally good, the 
demaud for the Japanese market very keen, and prices particularly remunerative, with the result 
that the total departures reached the record figure of 152,660 piculs. The lowest point for the 
decade was touched in 1895, when the amount was only 70,474 piculs ; the crop of that year 
was, however, said to have been fully 40 per cent, better than the 1894 one, owing to the 
absence of typhoons — the decrease, in spite of the improved crop, of the Sugar passing the 
Lappa stations was attributed to much of this staple being sent direct to Hongkong during 
the plague panic which prevailed in Macao in the spring and early summer of 1895. The 
following years witnessed satisfactory advances; but in 1898 a falling off took place, due to the 
smaller yield of the plantations, owing to an exceptionally dry season, especially in the chief 
producing districts — Luichow and Hainan. In 1899 crops again suffered from a drought, and 
departures were reduced to 96,027 piculs. For the last year of the decade the total exportation, 
which takes second place, amounted to 137,415 piculs. 

The trade in Leaf Tobacco, which is cultivated in the district of Hokahan and the west 
coast region, shows improvement, the quantity shipped being 27,346 piculs in 1892, against 
36434 piculs in 1901. The shipment of Prepared Tobacco amounted in 1892 to 403 piculs, 
and at the close of the decade it will be seen to have reached 74441 piculs The increase, 
however, iB not to be ascribed to any development in the trade, but only to the assumption 
by the Lappa Customs of the control of the trade formerly passing the Changchow station. 
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The value of Timber (Hard-wood and Soft-wood Flanks) in 1 892 was over Ek.Tts. 300,000 ; 
but in 1895 it rose to EkTb l 585,000, in 1896 to HkTii. 840,000, and in 1897 to EkTis. 904,000. 
In 1898 the value fell to EkTtt 215,000, rising Blightly the next two years — 1899 and 1900 — 
to EkTb. 2 2 4 , 000 and Ek.Tte. 24 7,000 respectively. In the last year of the decade it again 
dropped, to EkTh. 183,00a 

Ground-nut Oil, which had an average export of nearly 34,000 piculs during the first five 
years of the decade, fell to 20,000 piculs in 1897, 12,00c piculs in 1898,. 5,000 piculs in 1899, and 
in 1900 to only 628 piculs; in 1901 there was a small increase to 1,700 piculs. The cause of this 
decrease during the past five years is said to be due to unproductiveness of crops. Ground-nut 
Cake has also declined, from 43,000 piculs in 1892 to 3,000 piculs in 1901. 

Palm-leaf Fans advanced slowly during the first half of the decade, but with great 
rapidity during the second half. In 1892 the figures were nearly 11,000,000 pieces, and in 
1901 they totalled over 41,000 poo pieces. 


The following table qjiows the export of Tea of all kinds during the decade : — 


1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1898. 

1897. 

1898. 

1889. 

1900. 

1901 

PicuU. 

27,698 

Piculs. 

39,8*5 

PicuU. 

33 , 8 o 6 

PicuU. 

33,288 

PicuU. 

25,526 

PicuU. 

25,623 

Picult. 

28,060 

PicuU. 

31,479 

PicuU. 

28,582 

PicuU. 

20,784 


While the quantity of Tea exported during 1892 and 1900 shows very little difference, there 
was a serious drop of about 7,000 piculs in the last year of the decade. The Tea now being 
exported is almost exclusively sent to Hongkong, for sale to Chinese there and in the Straits 
Settlements. The once remunerative business with Great Britain, and to a certain extent 
with Australia and America, causing shipments up to 5,000,000 lb. a season, has, in the 
face of the competition of British-grown Teas— the popular article of the day in the United 
Kingdom,— faded away until now it is almost nil. This is partly due to want of care on the 
part of the cultivator in China and partly to the superior strength of the British-grown article. 
The silver price of Tea has changed very little during the past 10 years, while exchange has 
fallen heavily; and, consequently, one would suppose China Teas could hold their own in Foreign 
markets. Owing, however, to strength being demanded nowadays, China Tea has gone out 
of favour with the majority of Foreign buyers, notwithstanding the fact that many eminent 
medical men recommend its use in preference to Ceylon and Indian Teas. 

Among the Exports of minor importance, Samshu shows an increase, from 27,000 piculs 
in 1 892 to 37,000 piculB in 1901 ; Silk and Cotton Shoes, from 27,000 to 1 14,000 pairs ; Bricks and 
Tiles, from 2,800,000 to 4400,000 pieces; Charcoal, from 41,000 to 71,000 piculs; Pigs, from 
26,000 to 31,000 head; and Salted Turnips, from 5,000 to 8,000 piculs. On the other hand, 
Fresh and Salted Eggs have decreased, during the decade, from 10,700,000 pieces to a little over 
10,000,000 pieces; Poultry, from 383,000 to 119,000 head; Firewood, from 348,000 to 340,000 
piculs; Fresh Fruit, from 79,000 to 58,000 piculs; and Fresh Vegetable^, from 27,000 to 8,000 
piculs. 1st and 2nd Quality Paper also both show slight decreases — the former from 3,000 to 
1,700 piculs, and the latter from 18,000 to 16,000 piculs. 
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The shipment of Rica and Paddy for export abroad, allowed under special regulations 
by the Viceroy of the Two Kwang in August 1889, waB again prohibited early in the 
spring of 1899, and the prohibition was not withdrawn till the spring of 1901. Consequently, 
during 1899 ®i° 0 to the -value of only Hk.Tts. 2,000 was shipped, and none at all during 
1900; during the remaining part of 1901 the -value of shipments amounted to HkTti. 107,00a 
This Rice, the best quality of the Native article, is sent to America and Australia, for sale 
to the rich Chinese living there. The Chinese abroad believe that Rice from their own 
conntry possesses more nutritious properties, goes farther, and agrees with them better than 
Rice from elsewhere. They are ready and willing to pay good prices for it, and, there being 
a demand, ways are found for meeting it, in spite of all prohibition. During 1899 and 1900 
smuggling was very rife in thia article: as prohibition did not prohibit, the present Viceroy 
was wise in withdrawing the restriction in the spring of 1901. The export since then has 
been allowed on the payment of a Granary Tax amounting to 83$ cents per picul. The biggest 
export of the decade took place during 1897, when the value o£ shipments reached nearly 
HkSts. 400,000; in 1892 and 1896 the value was in the neighbourhood of EkTti, 300,000; 
during 1893, 1894, 1895, aad 1898 the value averaged Ek.Tti. 194,000. 

(c.) Revenue. — The Revenue collected by the Lappa Customs during the past 10 yearn 
has been as follows : — 


Year. 

Impost 

Dorr. 

Export 

Dorr. 

Opium 
Dorr asd 
Lm». 

Import 

Likin. 

Export 

Likin. 

CHnto-m. 

Total. 


m.fh 

Sk . 3 k 

Bk . 3 k 

Local 3 k 

Local Tk 

Localfk 

fk 

1891 

98,482 

12,232 

i 5 S, 5 oo 

55,919 

19,512 

48,315 

389,960 

•893 

86,004 

13,431 

183,320 

47,839 

19,840 

45,056 

395,490 

1894-. 

74,740 

12, 88l 

239,985 

4 L 367 

18,988 

36,556 

424,557 

*895 

78,974 

11,187 

163,392 


18,772 

41,748 

361,017 

1896 

76,080 

13,560 

206,994 

45,457 

23,130 

43,382 

410,303 

1897 

80,118 

14,087 

234,246 

00,261 

26,395 

46,421 

461,528 

1898 

69,841 

16,003 

280,343 

47,035 

25,498 

21,063 

459,783 

1899 

68,463 

14,098 

264, 043 

47,849 

24,148 

17,680 

436,881 

1900..., 

70,911 

13,049 

194,212 

45,707 

24,640 

18,550 

367,069 

1901 

84,989 

17,277 

177,433 

52,845 

28,064 

« 7,998 

378 , 6 o 6 


In addition to the above, there were collected as Granary Tax on Rice and Paddy for export 
abroad the following amounts : — 


1892 . 

1893 . 

1894 . 

1895 . 

1896 . 

1897 . 

1898 . 

1899 . 

1900 . 

190 L 

Local 3 k 

9,272 

Local 3 k 

6,143 

Local 3 h 
6,126 

Local 3 h 

6,095 

Local 3 k 

9,074 

Local 3 k 

8,947 

Local 3 k 

5,287 

Local 3 k 

Local 3 k 

Local 3 k 
20,086 


With the exception of 1895, the collections of 1900 and 1901 were the lowest of 
the decade, notwithstanding the additional trade that fell to Lappa bn the closing of the 
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Changchow station. The decline was due to decreased arrivals of Opium, the ordinary Duties 
and Likin having shown no felling off During the decade the- Ching-fei tax has dropped 
from Local 48,315 (in 1892) to Local Ttt. 17,998 (in 1901). This tax is levied, for coast 
defence purposes, on a few Foreign articles, such as Piece Goods, Cotton and Yarn, Kerosene 
Oil, Matches, Wax, and Coal. The large decrease in Cotton Piece Goods since 1897 accounts 
for the greater part of the decline. In 1898 the tax on Kerosene Oil was reduced from 20 cents 
to 5 cents per case; but no other reductions seem to have been made during the decade. 

(d.) Opium Trade. — Foreign Opium . — The amount of Foreign Opium paying Duty and 
Likin at the Lappa Customs during the decade has been as follows : — 


1893 . 

1893 . 

1894 . 

1895 . 

1896 . 

1897 . 

1898 . 

1899 . 

1900 . 

1901 . 

Pieult . 

5,414 

Picul *. 

1,667 

Pic uU . 
2,182 

Picul *. 

1.504 

PicuU . 

. 1,882 

Picul *. 

3,130 , 

Picul i 

2,549 

PicuU . 

2,406 

Picul *. 

1,766 

PicuU . 

1,613 


The statistics of the opening year of the decade record a heavy decline when compared 
with the figures of the preceding years; the cause of this decline was attributed to the 
competition of Opium received direct from Singapore, which, by its evasion of Duty, threa tened 
to drive the Duty-paid article out of the south-western districts of thia province. The increase 
in the following year (1893) Was attributed solely to the energetic measures adopted by the 
territorial officials in checking smuggling operations. The importation of 1894 showed a further 
marked advance; the chief causes which brought about this increase were the system of selling 
on credit introduced in the previous year by the Macao Opium merchants, the outbreak of plague 
and consequent stoppage of trade with Canton, and the practice adopted by the Lappa office of 
accepting the fixed weight of 120 catties for each chest of Opium for the retail trade. In 1895 
there was a serious decline, which was partly attributed to the high prices ruling throughout the 
year for the drug. Importations afterwards rose steadily, until they reached the record figure of 
2,549 piculs in 1898. The following year saw a small decrease; but during 1900 and 1901 the 
importations fell rapidly, and the quantity for the last year of the decade was only 200 piculs in 
excess of the 1892 figure. 

The large decrease corresponds with the opening of the French port of Kwangchowwan. 
Large shipments of Opium are made direct to that place from Hongkong. From the advices of 
shipments supplied to the Kowloon Customs by the Hongkong Harbour authorities, no less 
than 592 piculs were forwarded to Kwangchowwan during the latter six months of 1900, and 
974 piculs during the year 1901 ; the 18 months shipments therefore aggregated 1,566 piculs, 
and this amount is very close to what the Lappa statistics show has been the falling off in 
the districts that can be supplied from Kwangchowwan. The Viceroy of the Two Kwang has 
attempted to stop this great loss to China’s Revenue by establishing Custom Houses around 
the French port; but, having to trust entirely to a Native staff, the attempt has not been very 
successful, and smuggling still continues on a rather large scale. Opium merchants in Macao 
complain that the smuggled drug can be sold $3 per ball (weight, 3 catties) cheaper than the 
Duty and Likin paid article passing the Lappa stations. The Kwangchowwan business has 
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become so lucrative that Chinese in both Macao and Hongkong have started steam-launches 
and steamers, flying either the French or Portuguese flag, trading to that place, and large 
profits are made over the venture. It seems a pity that some arrangement can not be arrived 
at by which China’s legitimate Revenue could be protected from the inroads made against it by 
her own subjects. 

The districts under the immediate control of the Lappa Customs have, during 1900 and 
1901, continued taking Opium in undiminished quantities, even when gauged by the record 
figures of 1898. The table of Opium movements given at the end of this Report (see Appendix 
No. 3) gives particulars of all arrivals and departures during the decade. It will be seen that 
merchants imported 15,886 chests and exported 15.895 chests, while the Macao Opium farmer 
received 26,398 cheats and boiled down for local consumption and export abroad 1,056491 
b alls (26412 cheats). The excess of exports over imports is accounted for by stocks remaining 
over from the last year of the previous decade. For local consumption the Macao farmer 
reported having boiled down 250466 balls, which equal 7,514 piculs, or a yearly average of 
751 piculs. Of course, the Macao wants are nothing like so much— 20 piculs a month, or 240 
piculs a year, being more than ample for her requirements ; so the balance must have been 
smuggled into nhina Of the quantity reported to have been boiled down for export abroad, 
787.347 balls were shipped, leaving a balance of 18,678 balls (560 piculs) re m a inin g in the 
farmer’s godown for subsequent shipment. 

Native Opium . — With the exception of a few small lots seized when attempting to be 
smuggled past our stations, no Native Opium has come under the cognizance of the Lappa 
Customs. That it is used for mixing with the Foreign drug, by boiling-down establishments at 
Wanchai (just opposite Macao, in Chinese territory), there can be no doubt; but the quantity 
is not large. What is used comes principally by steamers from Canton. Small quantities are 
sometimes brought in junks and overland from Shekki. The total, however, cannot exceed 
50 piculs a year. The products of the Wanchai boiling-down establishment are sold chiefly 
to the fishing population in Macao Harbour, and as the Native Opium has undoubtedly paid 
Likin and other charges in the interior, but little loss occurs to the Revenue, more especially 
as the Foreign Opium used with it pays Duty and Likin at the Lappa Customs. From inquiries 
made, it appears that the amount of Native Opium grown in the neighbourhood is utterly 
insignificant. 


(e.) The average rate of exchange for the Haikwan tael into sterling, during each year 
of the decade, has been as follows : — 



As regards the exchange of the Haikwan tael into copper cash, the rate in 1892 was 
1,587 cash, and at the present time it varies from 1425 to 1450 cash. Very few cash are used 
at Macao and in the immediate neighbourhood, copper cent pieces having taken their place. 
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In Imports : the price of Opium has almoBt doubled, and that of Piece Goods has risen, with 
hut few exceptions, from 30 to 50 per cent.; Indian Cotton Yarn, however, only shows an 
increase of about 6 per cent,, while Indian Raw Cotton has increased 18 per cent; Metals 
show an average rise of over 46 per cent; Salt Fish more than doubled its price, while 
American Flour almost did so ; the different kinds of Kerosene Oil increased in yalue 60 per 
cent., and Japan Matches by 35 per cent In Exports: the largest increase in value took 
place in Ground-nut Oil and Cassia-leaf Oil, the first showing 140 and the second 136 per cent 
advances; Charcoal, Fresh and Salted Eggs, Silk and Cotton Shoes, and Fresh Fruit about 
doubled the 1892 prices; Firewood and Mats both show increases of 80 psr cent, and Pigs of 
70 per cent; Bricks and Tiles, Fans, and Fresh Vegetables increased about 50 per cent; 
Poultry, 43 per cent; and Samshu and 2nd Qualify Paper, 40 per cent 1st Quality Paper 
only advanced 20 per cent in value. Native Cotton Cloth increased about a third in value. 
While Leaf Tobacco shows a rise in prioe of 85 par cent. Prepared Tobacco shows an increase 
of but 43 per cent Under Silk, the only item that advanced in value was White Raw Silk, 
which rose about 23 per cent, Wild Silk being the same price ip igoi as in 1892, while 
Cocoons and Refuse Silk actually decreased by 16 and 30 per cent respectively. Green Tea 
rose 22 per cent in value ; but the increase in Black Tea was only 7 per cent Unfired Leaf' 
Tea decreased from HkTh. 11 to HkTti. 9 per picul in value— a fell of 18 per cent 


(/.) The values given in the statistics take no account of Duty and charges inwards, but 
include both Duty and charges outwards. The values called for under this heading stand, 
therefore, as given in the statistics : — 



The aggregate value of Imports during the decade was Hk.H a. 66491,683 ; and of Exports, 
HhTtft, 51,003,371— the excess of Imports over Exports being therefore Ek.TU. 15488,312. How 
this excess was paid for there is nothing to show, as no Treasure was exported by junk during 
the decade — at least, none was declared. It is well known, however, that Chinese (probably 
through fear of robbery) conceal, as much as possible, the fact of having money in their 
possession, and no doubt important sums have often been taken out without any declaration 
having been made at the Customs. 

( g .) The only change worthy of noting that has taken place at any of the Lappa stations 
is an increase in the number of opium-boiling establishments, Native docks, and a few other 
trades at Wanchai, just opposite Macao, across the Inner Harbour. The Chinese there are free 
from certain restrictions imposed on them in Macao, and the coBt of living is also much less. 
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A large Chinese hospital was Btarted at Wanchai during the plague epidemic of 1895, 
and is still in use whenever Chinese are suffering from contagious diseases in Macao — they 
are at once carried over to Wanchai ; and this fact reduces the mortality statistics of Macao 
considerably. The Chinese object to following the sanitary measures required by the Portuguese 
medical authorities, and, consequently, patients are sent to Wanchai on the first indication 
of either plague or aholera. 

(h.) No improvements of any kind have been made in the shape of bunds, roads, etc., 
in the vicinity of any of our stations. 

(i.) The water approaches to Macao, and, consequently, to the Lappa stations as well, 
have continued shoaling during the decade, and nothing has been attempted in the shape of 
deepening or dredging them. The San Francisco Bank, I am told by a reliable authority, has, 
at the least, a foot less water than in 1892, and the bank between Macao and Malowchow 
has grown even more. The Malowchow Pass has banks forming at both ends. At the western 
end a large bank has developed between Maonshan and Pirates Creek, and, jutting out in a 
southerly direction, is gradually filling up the wide angle under which the channel used to effect 
its junction with the Broadway current; another bank is making out towards the north from 
Mongchao Island. At the eastern end the large banks between Lappa and Taipa are extending 
to the entrance of the channel The deep-water channel in the pass itself has narrowed con- 
siderably during the decade. The slow but steady influences that are at work in the surrounding 
waters of Macao will, unless something is done to check them, gradually make the approaches 
unavailable except for very shallow draught steamers and medium-sized junks. 

(7.) The only aid to navigation added in the Lappa district, during the decade, was a 
buoy, moored in position in August 1897, to mark a rock discovered by the Customs launch 
Lungtsing in the Malowchow Channel. This buoy is painted black 

(k) In February 1892 a considerable body of men, under the leadership of T*an YOn- 
ch'ino and other members of the Triad Society, established themselves on the borders of 
Banning (j§f and raised the standard of revolt. They attached to themBelves so many 
recruits that they were reported at one time to number many thousands. They robbed and 
plundered much of the neighbourhood, and even threatened the important city of Yeungkong. 
Troops were despatched from Canton to co-operate with local train-bands in attacking them by 
land, and gun- vessels were sent to protect the coast and prevent them from' escaping to sea. 
Though the insurgents appear to have been well provided with Foreign arms, the contest was an 
unequal one, and after some severe fighting, in which the government troops had many killed 
and wounded, the movement was entirely crushed before the end of March. 

On the 22nd May 1892, in the midBt of a continuous rain which had lasted two days, 
a tornado of great force, but of very moderate dimensions, started, about 1140 am., from 
Macarira Wand, passed near the Malowchow station, and struck Macao at the Barra Fort, at the 
entrance of the Inner Harbour. After half demolishing the fish-curing establishments there, 
it followed a somewhat zigzag course along the eastern shore of the harbour. It worked con- 
siderable havoc among the roofs, overturned many sampans and junks, and drowned many 
people. It then struck into the town at some distance to the north. - As it swept along, tiles, 
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bricks, the roof-mats of sampans, and such-like were caught and whirled upwards in the vortex 
of the storm nearly 100 feet. The heavy iron ventilators of the s.e. ffeungehan were drawn 
out of their sockets (which were nearly 5 feet deep), and, but for the awning, would have been 
carried away. The loss of life was estimated to have been close on 100. 

In January 1893 weather of exceptional severity was experienced. Snow, or a kind of 
soft hail, fell, which remained oh the ground for Beveral hours, and the hills in the neighbour- 
hood were quite white. The thermometer at the frontier stations and on board the Customs 
launches registered as low as 30° F. 

In 1894 a serious drought, during April and May, caused much damage to the rice and 
other crops. That year was also prolific in typhoons. The first one occurred on the 13th and 
14th June, the centre passing near St. John’s Island, destroying and damaging a great many 
junks. On the 18th and 19th, on the 25th and 26th, and on the 30th September typhoons 
again occurred ; the second one of these three did considerable damage to Macao and vicinity. 
Another typhoon began on the night of the 4th October and raged throughout the 5th, the 
centre passing over Macao. The barometer fell to 28.92 inches. The wind, first blowing from 
the north-east, afterwards backed round to the north-west, and as Macao is protected on that 
side, very little damage was done. However, much havoc was worked by this typhoon in 
Hongkong. 

In April 1895 the plague, which had been so bad the year before in both Hongkong and 
Canton, made its appearance, and raged with great violence till towards the end of the following 
July. It was first observed in the least sanitary and most densely populated Chinese quarters, 
whence the germs were spread all over the place, chiefly through infected rats. The rats invaded 
some of the best-situated and thoroughly disinfected Foreign houses on the hills, where, in their 
hasty flight for safety, they had sought refuge, and were found dying or dead in the woodwork of 
the ceilings and in the roofe. Tn several cases observed, though disinfectants had not been 
spared and every care was taken, the Chinese servants removing these dead rats were attacked 
by the plague almost immediately, and succumbed. Other notable features of this mysterious 
disease were that, contrary to expectation, the number of cases after heavy rains, instead of 
diminishing, largely increased, and that the insanitary quarter first attacked was free from the 
disease and reinhabited by the time the well-situated and clean Foreign houses were invaded. 
The appearance of the plague created a panic among the Native population which nothing could 
stop. In a short time the place was almost deserted and most of the shops closed. In spite of 
everything done in the shape of disinfecting, whitewashing, flushing the drains, etc., the disease 
did not cease until the poison had played itself out and several thousand victims had been 
carried off. During this period, of nearly four months duration, trade was greatly interfered 
with, and for a while was almost at a standstill No sooner, however, had the epidemic abated 
than the people came flocking back, and in a very short time all signs of the dire calamity had 
been effaced and the place and the trade had resumed their normal aspect The only typhoon 
recorded during 1895 occurred on the 27th and 28th July; ij. was of moderate force, and no 
damage resulted. 

In 1896, during May and June, a few cases of plague appeared in Macao and the vicinity; 
but the disease did not become epidemic. On the 29th July a typhoon of exceptional violence 
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passed over Macao, and made great havoc in the Portuguese Colony and its neighbourhood. The 
sea rose 10 feet above ordinary high-water spring tides, and each side of the narrow peninsula 
was in turn assailed by terrific wind and waves. The Praia Grande was ruined for a quarter of 
its length and the bund in the Inner Harbour badly damaged. In the shipping, numbers of 
junks got adrift and foundered, with loss of life. The barometer fell to 28.66 inches. This 
typhoon was said to have been the worst experienced since the memorable one of 1874. 

Daring April and May of 1897 the plague again made its appearance, and claimed a few 
victima No typhoons occurred during the year. 

In 1898 the plague reappeared in April, and during that month and May raged severely. 
Several times, in the beginning of May, the number of burials coming under the observations of 
the Customs stations was as high as 80 during the 24 hours. Towards the end of May burials 
dropped as low as 25 to 30 a day. In June the epidemic disappeared rapidly, and was over by 
the end of that month. No typhoons occurred during the year. 

In 1899 only a few sporadic cases of plague were reported, and again there were no 
typhoons. 

In 1900 the plague began early in April and continued till the end of June; for- 
tunately, it was not very severe. On the 21st August the first typhoon of the year made its 
appearance. The weather was very rough and the harbour completely deserted by shipping. 
No damage, however, was done in Macao or the vicinity. On the 10th and nth September 
a typhoon passed to the south of Macao, and some damage was done to the Praia Grande by 
the high winds and high tide prevailing. No Rceident to shipping took place. On the night 
of the 9th and morning of the 10th November a severe typhoon passed over Macao. The 
wind blew first from the north-east, and then turned around to the north-west; owing to 
Macao and harbour being protected by the hill in that direction, no damage resulted. The 
peculiarity of this typhoon was its coming so late in the year. 

During the last year of the decade the plague was very bad during April, May, and June. 
Since it appeared in 1895, every third year seems to see a return of the disease in an epidemic 
form. The exact mortality is difficult to find out; but judging from the burials passing our 
stations, the disease made nearly as many victims as in 1898. Strange to say, although the 
Customs staff at neighbouring stations to Macao has been constantly surrounded by plague 
patients and plague dead, dnring the plague seasons since 1895, not a single case of the 
disease has occurred either among the Chinese or Indians living in Customs quarters. This 
immunity is ascribed to proper ventilation and the scrupulous attention paid to keeping quarters 
in a clean condition. During 1901 there were no typhoons. 

(Z.) to (p.). * • * * 

(q.) Native Shipping. — The table given as Appendix No. 4 at the end of this Beport 
shows the number of junks entered and cleared at the Lappa stations for each year of the 
decade. The amount of tonnage in 1892 was the largest of the 10 years, and each succeeding 
year till 1900 saw a steady decrease. During the last two years, owing to the additional shipping 
reporting at Lappa through the closing of the Changchow station, there has been an increase. 
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1901 showing 140,000 tons more than 1899. Tho table demonstrates in a striking manner how 
the tonnage to and from China decreased with the establishment of the Macao kerosene oil 
monopoly in 1894. That monopoly struck a serious blow at the prosperity of Macao, from 
which it will take a long time to recover. The tonnage employed in the home trade increased 
from a total of 654,000 tons in 1899 to 834,000 tons in 1901 — a gain of 180,000 tons. This 
gain, aB I have said before, is in no way due to an increased trade in Macao, but entirely and 
solely to the transference to the Lappa Customs of the trade formerly passing the Changchow 
station. The junk trade between Macao and Hongkong has shown a continuous decline. The 
tonnage employed during the first year of the decade amounted to 229,000 tons, and daring 
the last year to 129,000 tons — a decrease of 100,000 tons, or almost 44 per cent To a certain 
extent this is due to an increase in steam facilities between the two places, as, in addition 
to the regular daily steamer — the as. Heungshan , — a number of small steam-launches has been 
put on the linn The Native shipping to and from Foreign countries during 1901 showB a 
decided advance in numbers, but not much increase in tonnage. This is owing to small 
Chinese junks under the French flag bringing salt to Macao from Kwangchowwan. On being 
asked why they flew the French flag, the junk masters stated that the Kwangchowwan 
authorities would not allow salt to be carried out in any but French vessels, and that, while they 
did not consider themselves French subjects, they were willing to fly that flag to obtain the job. 

The value of the trade during the decade carried in junks between Hongkong and Macao, 
which is not included in the Lappa statistics, has been as follows s — 


Imposts from 
Hokokoho to Macao. 

Exports prom 
Macao to Hosqkoso, 

Total Trade. 


Sk . fh . 

Att.a 

2,784,223 

940,196 

3 , 724,419 

2,623,856 

923,843 

3 , 547,699 

2,678,294 

870,203 

3 , 548,497 

2,236,673 

762,657 

2 , 999,330 

2 , 564,343 

913,359 

3 , 477,702 

2,833,498 

1 , 069,537 

3 , 903/335 

2,974,004 

1,371,107 

4 , 345 , m 

3,582,630 

1,920,310 

5,502,940 

2,442,604 

1 , 871,793 

4 , 314,397 

2,654,280 

1,269,254 

3 , 923,534 


As regards the varieties of junks, they differ principally ss to size. They are generally 
designated by the name of the place in which they are built The sizes range from 200 tons 
down to 2 and 3 tons. The largest boats are chiefly passenger junks, called simply fu (J|), 
e.g., Shekki tu. These ply to the principal cities in the neighbouring districts, and rely more 
on the passenger traffic than on cargo. At present many of these junks etnploy steam-launches 
to tow them while in Chinese waters. Licenses to tow are obtained from the Canton authorities, 
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on the payment of a fee amounting to $600 per year. The launches can only be used for 
towing purposes, and are not allowed to carry either passengers or cargo. They are, moreover, 
not allowed to pass out of Chinese waters, and consequently arrive and depart from the 
Malowchow station, other launches towing the passenger junks from that station into Macao. 
The stem-wheel man-power junk, so common at the beginning of the decade, has almost 
disappeared in these parts. 


The number of passengers entering and leaving China in junks passing the Lappa 
stations, daring the decade, has been as follows : — 



Since 1897, when the West River was opened to steam navigation, there has naturally been 
a big drop in the number of passengers carried in junks. The small steamers put on the 
Macao-Samshui line in 1898 have carried, on an average, over 33,000 passengers yearly. That 
number added to the total of 1901 gives an excess of 20,000 over the figure for the first year 
of the decade. ' 

All the regular trading junks passing the Lappa stations are provided with Pass Books 
and Armament Certificates. Those that only come in occasionally are given Customs m^ran /^ , 
which must be shown to any overhauling Customs launch and to any of the "outlying stations 
passed. Should these occasional vessels possess properly made out Armament Certificates, issued 
either in Macao or Hongkong, they are not interfered with; but the certificates are checked 
with the arms, etc., on board, and if any discrepancy is found, junk masters are punished 
accordingly. 

The value of Native vessels may be said to have almost doubled during the decade. The 
additions! cost of living, the increased wages of carpenters, and the higher prices that have 
to be paid for wood and all materials used are the cause of the increase. The typhoon of 
November 1900 in Hongkong destroyed a large number of junks, and since then builders 
have been kept busy filling orders. 
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No reliable particulars of the profits made by junks are obtainable, nor can any idea be 
formed of the. per-centage of losses sustained through wrecks. There is no system of Native 
insurance Probably more losses have occurred through piracy than through storms and stress 
of weather, for during the past decade piracy appears to have increased rather than decreased. 

Attacks against junks are almost of daily occurrence, and the suppression of piracy has 
become a most important problem for the Native officials to solve. Its injurious effect on trade 
is becoming serious, and, although Hongkong and Macao are the chief indirect losers, the 
Governments of the two Colonies have adopted no effectual means to stop traffic in arms. It 
is true certain restrictions have been enforced against the traffic ; but nothing short of actual 
prohibition of the sale of arms can prove successful Without the modem repeating rifle, which 
pirates are invariably armed with, piracy would soon die a natural death. The profits made 
by a few persons from the sale of arms would be more than compensated for by the increased 
prosperity of the majority, to say nothing of the security to life and property which would follow 
in the neighbouring Chinees districts. The blackmail levied by pirates on passing junks has 
contributed no little to the increased cost of provisions, etc., sold in both Colonies. 

Not only have Native vessels been pirated, but Foreign steam-launches as well. The 
Perseverance, running between Hongkong and Macao, and the Kvxmgsing, running between 
Hongkong and Taishan, were both looted by pirates in the latter part of 1900. In both cases 
the pirates shipped as passengers, and, at a certain signal, rose up, overawed the crew and 
passengers, and steamed the vessel to a prearranged spot, where confederates were waiting 
with junks. 

These pirates are often bold and daring, as the case of the capture of one of the Salt 
Commissioner's launches a few years back will illustrate. While the launch was at anchor at 
a certain place, two informers went on board and offered to point out some junks carrying a 
contraband cargo of opium, salt, and kerosene. The captain’s eagerness to make a seizure 
caused him to fall into the trap. The launch started in pursuit of the supposed smuggling 
vessels, and, near Motomoon, caught up with a junk which was pointed out by the informers 
as one of the smugglers. As soon as the launch went alongside to board, a dozen or more weE- 
armed pirates suddenly appeared from the hold of the junk, jumped on to the launch, wounded 
the captain, shot the engineer, and drove the rest of the crew into the cabin, where they 
tied them up. They then took charge of the launch for their own purposes, and after 
pirating three trading junks, they steamed to the Bogue, where a smaU boat was in waiting, 
transferred their loot, and made off A part of this gang was afterwards captured and 
promptly beheaded. Decapitation is the sure sentence on all pirates apprehended ; but even 
this severe punishment does not seem to deter others. 

During the summer of 1901 a number of junks were pirated, in quick succession, by a 
gang of pirates in the neighbourhood of our Gaemoon station. The local authorities made 
several feeble attempts to stop these depredations, but without much success. The Customs 
launch Lungtsing had to go there towards the end of August; and the day before her arrival 
at the station a junk had been captured by the pirates, and was being held for ransom at a place 
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about S miles to the south. The local mandarin asked for the assistance of the launch to 
recapture the junk, which aid was accorded. As the Lungtsing approached the spot where the 
pirate junk and her prize were anchored, the pirates opened a hot fire with repeating rifles ; but 
a couple of shells from the launch’s 6-pounder soon put them to flight. The pirates — 14 in 
all — took to sampans, and were followed by two gigs from the Lungtsing, the result being that 
three of the pirates were captured, four killed, and the balance (seven) drowned — at least, they 
jumped into deep water with their heavy cartridge belts on and never reappeared. On .the 
trading junk four men of the crew were found shut in below, and on the pirate junk two Chinese, 
seized a fortnight before and held for ransom, were found tied up and almost starved to death. 
The Lungtsing did her job so thoroughly and the pirates were given such a severe lesson that 
the district has since been quite free of piratical attacks. The "Viceroy was much pleased over 
the affair, and bestowed gold medals on each Foreign officer and silver medals on each Chinese 
member of the Lungtsing’s crew. If piracy is to be put down, there seems to be no better 
material at hand than Customs launches and the Customs Service. Native traders have 
confidence in the Customs, and will report attacks and ask for assistance, where they will refuse 
to impart any information whatever to the Foreign gun-boats endeavouring to keep down piracy 
in the Kwangtung province. 

The shipping table of 1901 given at the end of this Report (see Appendix No. 5) will 
show the names of places, Foreign and Native, to and from which the junks passing the Lappa 
stations traded during that year. 

(r.) and (a.). • • * 8 * 

(t.) No important changes in Customs regulations have taken place during the decade 
under review. Owing to the increase of the frontier guard, the Customs staff was considerably 
augmented during the year 1894. Other increases followed in 1897, on the opening of the West 
River, when a guard-boat with a boarding staff had to be sent to the Wangmoon outlet of that 
river; and in 1899, on the withdrawal of the Changchow station, which necessitated the opening 
of a new station, at Tungho, under the Lappa Customs. Then again, in 1900, the opening of 
the two checking stations, at Naiwanmoon and Gaemoon, further added to the number of the 
staff In 1892 the staff numbered 247, and in the last year of the decade, 356 — an increase of 
109. The In-door staff has remained unchanged, with the exception of the addition of four 
Chinese Clerks. In the Out-door Btaff a new grade of employes, styled Station Watchers, A, B, 
and C, was added: the A class is for Foreigners, B for Portuguese, and C for Indians. Station 
Watchers, A, serve on frontier duty for 18 months, and then, if fitted, are drafted into the regular 
Out-door staff; Station Watchers, B, act more as interpreters than anything else; and the 
Station Watchers, C (Indians), do patrol duty in conjunction with the Chinese “ braves,” the 
combination being more affective than either would be alone. In 1901 the Station Watcher 
class numbered 53. The officers and crews of the four patrolling launches attached to Lappa 
number the same as in 1892. 

(u.) to (y.). 
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248 DECENNIAL REPORTS, 1892-1901. 

(*•) Fdtuee Prospects of Trade — Indications seem to point to a continued decrease in 
the direct trade with Macao, and a probable decrease, as far aa junks are concerned, with 
that of Hongkong. The number of steamers running from Hongkong to Ewangchowwan is 
steadily increasing, and these steamers are slowly but surely taking cargoes away from the 
Native junks — flying Foreign flags enables them to escape the payment of Hues and Duties 
that junks cannot avoid. On equal terms, however, owing to the nature of the cargo, and 
there being no necessity for quick despatch, junks could hold their own in the south-west 
coast trade. 

There is considerable talk of Eongmoon being made a Treaty port ; and should this come 
true, the present large junk trade with that place will no doubt be transferred to Foreign 
bottoms, and no longer appear in the Lappa statistics. 

FRANCIS A. CARL, 

Commissioner of Customs. 


Custom House, 
Lappa, 31st December igoi. 
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APPENDIX No. 1. 


Principal Articles of Import, 1892-1901. 


Description op Goods. 

1891 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

- 

1897. 

1898,- 

1899. 

1900. 

190L 

Cotton Goods. 











Shirtings, Grey, Plain Pises* 

95,020 

89,99' 

68,038 

80,666 

74,521 

76,533 

23,207 

11,386 

9,652 

6,752 

” Byed^Ffgured, etc. " 

161,207 

12,798 

97,111 

12,818 

72,030 

10,756 

98,630 

12,762 

90,496 

13,326 

82,331 

11,659 

42,915 

8,986 

J44I3 

13,055 

18,594 

11,794 

13,783 

5,379 

9,381 

T-Cloths „ 

72,709 

74,43° 

55*437 

59,169 

50,271 

49,190 

29,198 

15,376 

13,067 

Cambrics, Iattos, and Muslins „ 

7,6m 

6,587 

3,606 

3,848 

4,£34 

3,251 

2,983 

3,493 

3,516 

4,976 

Cotton Goods, TJnelaaed „ 

n 7am, Indian Ptcuh 

10,030 

9,649 

7,769 

14,839 

33,894 

22,4*3 

20,849 

32,080 

31,607 

32414 

62,656 

34,896 

32,826 

37,060 

34,942 

31,5U 

44,oi4 

40,432 

25,762 

26,517 

Woollen Goods. 












7,220 
9 95 
1,940 
1,691 

7,062 

570 

4,549 

307 

1,637 

1,245 

4,907 

1,906 

1,980 

5,302 

275 

880 

4,137 

173 

2,812 

133 

2,470 

120 

3,15J 

66 

3,282 

23 


:: : ;; 

1,793 

53 

1,509 

122 

1,072 

26 

8S7 

28 

520 

34 

Narrow Cloth „ 

*,795 

Woollen Goods, Unckssod .... „ 

2,649 

2,709 

1,638 

1,608 

1,661 

1,970 

1,676 

1,500 

1,325 

1,264 

Metals. 












2,915 

1,864 

3,375 

1,720 

2,179 

1,005 

2,406 

1,079 

2,214 

951 

1,862 

1,319 

2493 

438 

2,561 

1,626 

84s 

6,002 

2,307 

6,527 

44*7 

„ ' Bar. : „ 

„ Wire „ 

186 

272 

261 

276 

320 

553 

685 

1450 

1,830 

„ Old „ 

i3,9« 

13,967 

8,981 

10,406 

8,724 

9,349 

9,300 

9,631 

15,667 

18,830 

Ironware, Unoassed „ 

2,950 

,,583 

2,735 

2,983 

3,537 

3,534 

3,5io 

4,270 

5,202 

6,4*4 

lead, in Pigs.... „ 

1,241 

459 

' ■ 

781 

526 

3J6 

262 

527 

301 

762 

321 

658 

321 

610 

321 

9°s 

385 

975 

553 

1,489 

516 

Fo&kjgx Sundries. 

Cotton, Baw Piculs 

18,426 

6,349 

6,311 

6,069 

9,659 

8,502 

20,738 

I4,H9 

15,955 

16,100 

5,055 

8,504 

Fish, Salt.... „ 

Flour..!. „ 

7,276 

19,928 

9,464 

20,793 

11,581 

20,898 

6,031 

20,964 

”485 

I5r37§ 

148a 

12,118 

1,268 

18,005 

3452 

22,853 

6,111 

27450 

Matches. Gross 

160,563 

448,741 

388,655 

509,914 

764431 

394,187 

209,831 

144,012 

112,745 

118,576 

OB, Kerosene, American Gallons 

603,738 

831,409 

694482 

269,530 

208,270 

355,595 

193,160 

516,920 

1,423,655 

1,334,735 

„ „ Busim „ 

« p Sumatra ,, 

Bice ana Paddy Va L,Bi. 

55,689 

47,194 

57495 

36^00 

15,675 

25,295 

68,675 

15,620 

104,470 

420 
86, 800 
60,617 

100,215 

112,205 

85,370 

131,020 

412,625 

174,641 

308,54, 

550,957 

512,177 

570,614 

103,095 

312,529 

',162,377 

792,489 

Native Sundries. 











Bean* and Peas Piculs 

40,335 

24,163 

37,M5 

23,446 

29,861 

17459 

14,709 

14,036 

21,910 

21,750 

Bran..... .. „ 

25,846 

1,703 

23457 

23,970 

24,900 

23,100 

15,014 

12,604 

52,165 

209,775 

200,834 

Cloth. Cotton ,, 

Clothing, Old ..... Val ^ Bx.Th. 

Cotton, Haw .. Picul* 

2,231 

1,780 

1,972 

1,599 

2,324 

2,528 

3,304 

3,ooi 

3,629 

8,566 

10^56 

7,069 

10,613 

29,056 

160494 

111,693 

125,339 

148,879 

108,441 

3,<»9 

5,026 

4,438 

7,208 

2,692 

1,332 

2,011 

1,708 

3,693 

3,503 


259,611 

8,047 



237,260 

3,694 

245,861 

3,703 


274,187 

5,930 

226,877 

29,957 

248424 

34,707 

Fruit, Freeh ” 

5,566 

6,226 

4492 

3,385 


6^338 

7,300 



32,905 

6,923 

28,237 

6,79° 


I649I 



20,695 

11,952 

Hemp « 

Medtdnas VaL,HkJlh 

10^493 

9,742 

7,586 

8,836 

9,293 

8,367 

169,437 

171,789 

175,758 

103,595 

212,116 

154,096 

175,297 

153,271 

146,487 

128,139 


106,835 

86,377 

70,818 

98,440 

79,361 

m ,350 

97I965 

78,978 

78,796 

1 12434 
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Description or Good*. 

1892 . 

1893 . 

1894 . 

1895 . 

1838 . 

1897 . 

189 a 

189 a 

1900 . 

190 L 

Silk Piece Goodi Val ^ Hl.Th 

Soy and Sauce .. Picul * 

Sugar, Brown. .. 

„ White „ 

Vermicelli 

171,875 

3,830 

20,757 

26,334 

20,300 

152,865 

3,815 

13,774 

27,163 

18,700 

* 44 i 55 I 

3,700 

17,604 

32,322 

18,621 

150,247 

3.599 

11,054 

15,776 

16,895 

155,688 

2,620 

8,782 

12,080 

18,813 

121,261 

2,496 

28,151 

23,587 

16,561 

100,268 

4,587 

> 3,957 

5 , 9*8 

12,705 

104,165 

4,286 

19453 

8,706 

12,501 

78,829 

16^95 

16,773 

10455 

17,220 

67,739 

18,128 

33 P 49 

22,675 

17,336 


APPENDIX No. 2. 

PBINCIFAL ABTICT.ES OF ExPOBT, 1892-I9OI. 


Description or Goods. 

1892 . 

1893 . 

1894 . 

1895 , 

1886 . 

1897 . 

1838 . 

1899 . 

1900 . 

160 L 

Bricks and Tilea..... Piece * 

Charcoal.......... Picvls 

Cloth, Cotton „ 

Eggs, fresh and Salted Pucu 

Fans, Palm-leaf w 

Firewood PicuU 

Fruit, Fresh - „ 

Ground-nut Cake „ 

Mats, Tea, Sugar, etc. Pieces 

03 , Ground-nut Picul * 

„ Aniseed .. „ 

„ Cassia-leaf... .. „ 

Paper, 1st Quality „ 

,, 2nd ., „ 

Peel, Orange „ 

Pigs No . 

Poultry VaUm.Tk 

Rice and Paddy * „ 

Samah a ....... a Picul * 

Shoes, Silk and Cotton Pair * 

Silk, Raw, White Piculs 

„ „ Wild. „ 

„ Cocoon*, Whole „ 

„ Refuse „ 

„ Piece Goods Val ., Hk.fh 

Sugar, Brown PicuU 

„ White „ 

Tea, Black, Fired „ 

„ „ Unfired „ 

„ Green, Fired „ 

„ ,, Unfired , r 

Timber, Planks, Hard-wood... Val ^ Bk . 7 h 
„ „ Soft-wood.... _ 

Tobacoo, Leaf Picul# 

„ Prepared „ 

Turnips, Salted .• „ 

Vegetables, Fresh „ 

2,811,090 

41,358 

',335 

10,707,360 

10,975,020 

348,346 

78,759 

42,852 

16,779,167 

33,743 

829 

2,945 

17,784 

2,822 

= 5,703 

49,874 

293,129 

27,376 

27,319 

194 

2,953 

1,568 

501 

94,916 

91,659 

1,699 

”,714 

15,805 

108 

71 

186,106 

114,672 

27,346 

403 

5,440 

27,070 

3.526,645 

43,495 

8,028*755 

10,876,600 

357,613 

58,335 

■25,401 

15,018,645 

35,176 

126 

921 

2,881 

19,080 

1,692 

22,727 

65,230 

199,697 

28,824 

29pi6l 

197 
3,389 
1,3 83 
560 
86,004 
152,660 
2,335 
20,303 
19,424 
53 
35 

142,620 

154,641 

29,859 

5,076 

29,389 

3 , 732,425 

34,853 

1,268 

6,688,738 

13,526,261 

338,561 

64,464 

36,386 

16,111,764 

31,846 

26 

676 

2,734 

14,463 

1,504 

26,327 

68,856 

217,128 

28,832 

25,469 

287 

=j 374 

963 

315 

72,157 

H 9 . 63 S 

2,664 

13,677 

19,898 

62 

151,151 

137,499 

30,902 

A 214 

6,037 

24,282 

3 , 067,770 

49,372 

1,285 

5 , 809,124 

12,586,280 

333,156 

52,322 
19 , 7 3 i 
17,609,516 
37,063 

“442 

2 , 7 X 0 

18 , 33 = 

1,258 

22,233 

42^12 

177,273 

27,587 

23.689 

644 

i£ 

602 

53,149 

70,474 

671 

11,566 

m ,563 

I 

„ 58 
489,914 

ik® 

152 

4,221 

18,885 

5,191.876 

50^98 

1,30? 

7,020,596 

14,927,570 

304,066 

40,895 

32,335 

17,895,545 

33,104 

si: 

2,828 

18,169 

1,200 

26,808 

63,620 

W * i 
3 i s 

3,579 

1,248 

839 

100,274 

120,413 

2,460 

18,562 

6,945 

10 

731.820 

108,700 

19,352 

5,283 

> 9,577 

3,967,596 

53,987 

. lflb \ 
7,801,036 

15,866,520 

306,737 

42,623 

18,603 

20,376,915 

20,506 

1,038 

3 r 414 

18,901 

1,031 

30,918 

34,727 

394,378 

26,879 

39,739 

329 

3,599 

1,162 

780 

115,734 

122,947 

2,029 

23,177 

2,400 

33 

13 

7 * 1,475 

192.851 

25,398 

847 

5,399 

16.851 

3 , 599,615 

5 L 9 I 5 

M 75 

9,043,420 

14 , 315,635 

290,992 

42,910 

17,346 

23 , 194,904 

12,428 

444 

2,189 

17,634 

1,783 

35,400 

* 3,190 

182,066 

30,531 

34.941 

& 
1,048 
720 
. 170,825 

107,191 

2,042 

26.8 ro 
1.247 

•2 
* I 

89.9 '8 
125,557 

34,555 

4 r 4>5 

4 , 95 * 

13,213 

3,804,738 

79,765 

1,725 

7 , 623,749 

19,563,840 

309,002 

5 L 535 

629 

■9,481,339 

5 p(i 6 

30,509 

14,994 

3 , 04 °. 

28,021 

69,998 
713 
4,234 
1*056 
746 
214,868 
96,027 
3,210 
_ 3 * 2*7 
- b .1,261 

95.731 

128,519 

38,942 

9,397 

3.793 

10,747 

2,071,205 

65,781 

1,393 

9,208,972 

38 , 554,346 

331,637 

52,722 

3,492 

15 , 103,173 

628 

949 

1,435 

12,137 

860 

31,061 

17,401 

26*682 
118,722 
627 
3,747 
394 
596 
75,070 
109,602 
1,934 
2 0,401 
7,899 

31 

261 

126,835 

120,578 

30,277 

25,946 

5.199 

6,595 

4,365,130 

70,942 

1,366 

10,074,591 

41,340,198 

339,70s 

57,526 

3,070 

25,501,729 

1,751 

1,106 

i ,732 

15,955 

1,693 

30,935 

23,722 

107,128 

37 f 484 

114,152 

34 i 

3,517 

436 

1,361 

70,194 

137415 

3,517 

.>4,831 

5,723 

56 

174 

63,132 

120,113 

36,434 

24,141 

7,726 

7,595 


* Exportod to Macao under apeeUl retuUUarn Introduced by the Viceroy of the Two KwtcJ In Aopat j Up- 
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APPENDIX No. 3. 
Opium Movements, 1892-1901. 


Teas. 

Opium arrived 

FOB 

Merchahtb. 

Opium shipped to China bt Merchants. 

Retail Trade. 

Wholesale Trade.* 

Total- 

189s 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1698 

1899- 

1900 

I90X 

Total. 

Chi ri*. 

1,184 

1,381 

1,801 

1,248 

8,57* 

1,764 

2,109 

2,012 

1,468 

1,348 

OhaU. 

779 

1,225 

1,741 

1,191 

1,536 

1,762 

2,100 

1,995 

■,469 

1,34* 

* 

Field*. 

934.80 

1,470 

2.089.20 

1.429.20 

1.843.20 
2,114.40 
2,520 

*>394 

1,763.80 

1,61040 

Chut*. 

402 

161 

73 

60 

35 

12 

IX 

9 

3 

Picul*. 

478.83 

196.55 

92-48 

7«6 

38.56 

15.II 

28.58 

11.84 

3.77 

2.63 

OhaU. 

1,181 

1,386 

1,814 

1,251 

1,561 

1,774 

2,111 

2,004 

M7I 

1,34* 

Picul*. 

1,413.63 

1.666.55 
2,181.68 

1.503.56 
1,881.76 
2,129.51 
2,548.58 
2,405.84 

1.765.57 
1,613.03 

15,886 

15.140 

18,168.00 

755 

941.71 

15,895 

19,'o971 


Teas. 


Opium arrived 
FOB 

Macao Farmer. 


1893 

*893 

i8« 

'|95 

1896 .... 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

Total., 


Chat*. 

3,7=7 

2,579 

2,410 

2,355 

2,862 

3,663 

2,536 

2,654 

2,676 

2,936 


26,398 


BaU*. 

109,080 

103.160 
96,400 
94,200 

114,480 

106,520 

101,440 

106.160 
107,040 
<17,440 


<,055,920 


Opich prepared bt Macao Farmer. 


Local 

Consumption. 


Balk. 

30,152 

24,746 

22,453 

12,592 

24,982 

22,640 

27,194 

32,932 

28,055 

34,721 


250,466 


Export Abroad. 


mu. 

79,570 

79,180 

72,699 

82,148 

89,663 

83,343 

74,360 

83,345 

79,095 

82,622 


806,025 


Total. 


BaU*. 

109,723 

103,926 

95,151 

94,740 

114,645 

105,983 

•01,554 

106,277 

107,150 

“7,343 


1.056,491 


Tzar. 

Prepared Opium shipped bt Macao Farmer. 

To Australia. 

To San Francisco. 

To Hongkong. 

Total. 


BaU*. 

Ball*. 

Balk. 

Ball,. 


31,868 

32,680 

16,701 ! 

82,249 


27,208 

28,660 

9,510 

65,378 


27,712 

44,900 

10,186 

82,798 



19,968 

47,660 


67,628 

1896 

22,836 

57430 


79,966 

1897 

24,504 

60,720 


85,224 

1898 

32,320 

58,140 


80,460 

1899 

22,736 

60,980 


83,716 

1900 

11,904 

62,840 


74,744 

1901 

10464 

74,720 


85,184 

Total 

222,520 

528,430 

36,397 

787,347 


* Including ©onflmtad Opium. 


ill Wstffl 1882-1931 (0) 
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SAMSHUI. 


REPORT, 1897 - 1901 . 


Tms Sikiang fg ft), or West River, was opened to Foreign trade by the Burma Frontier 

Convention of 4th February 1897. The Convention provided for the opening of two ports 

Samshui (= #), in Kwangtung, and Wuchow ($g fjf), in Kwangsi ; and four stages— Kongmoon 
(a R), Kumehuk (fl- ft), Shiuhing jg), and Takhing (© jg), all in the Kwangtung 
province. As these stages are under the Samshui office, this Report may more appropriately 
be considered as the West River Report 

(a.) The Sikiang in Cantonese, Saikong — enters the Kwangtung province very soon 
after leaving Wuchow, and runs tortuously, in an eastward direction, for about 100 mil as 
passing the stages Takhing and Shiuhing; then, when abreast Samshui, in a southerly line, 
towards Macao, passing the stages Kumehuk and Kongmoon. Before entering Kwangtung the 
Sikiang has already crossed, sinuously always, the whole province of Kwangsi. It is formed 
by torrents sprung from the mountains of East Yunnan and South Kweichow, and long before 
it reaches Wuchow the Sikiang has already the aspect of a large and powerful river. However, 
in spite of the enormous volume of water which during the summer months fills the Sikiang 
to overflowing, the river during the dry season sinks to such a level that it would not be safe 
for vessels drawing more than 5 feet to attempt to reach Wuchow; for while at places the lead 
may mark a depth exceeding 100 feet, sandbanks and rocks may be found at other places with 
only a few feet of water over them. The Sikiang, its affluents, and delta are, therefore, streams 
suited, for all-tke-year-round work, to flat-bottomed, light-draught vessels— and such are the 
vessels which Native experience has been using for centuries. The tide is felt at more than 200 
miles from the sea, on the frontier of Kwangsi. The countiy north and south of the Kilrinng is 
very mountainous, and at places the river runs between escarpments which, layer upon layer, reach 
a height of over 3,000 feet nnd form gorges of great beauty. Near Samshui the Sikiang connects 
with an arm of the Feikiang (North River) and runs southwards, bordered by hills and seizing 
every opportunity to divide itself into innumerable branches. These branches form a network 
of canals — wide or narrow, deep or shallow, winding round the hills, serpentining across the 
alluvial plains, joining with each other, separating and rejoining again, — forming, over an area 
100 miles square, hundreds of islands, possessing a fertile soil, rich towns and villages, and a 
swarming population of active, intelligent, and progressive men. 

The Feikiang — in Cantonese, Fakkong, — or North River, is formed of two main streams, 
one coming from the borders of Hunan and the other from the frontier of Kiangsi, joining at 
Shiukwan (gg [g), and runs in a southerly direction until it reaches Samshui, where it divides, 
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n branch joining the West River and another flowing towards Fatshan, Chantsun, and Canton. 
The Peikiang is not so deep or so large as the Sikiang, yet it admits good-sized cargo-boats as far 
as Shiukwan (8oo li from Samshui), and small boats can go some 300 li further. like the 
Sikiang, the North River runs between hills and mountains forming beautiful gorges and 
containing minerals of various kinds. 

Samshui — “The City of the Three Waters”— is built near the junction of the North and 
West Rivers. At this place the Peikiang divides into two arms, one running westward to join 
the Sikiang a mile from the city, and the other flowing in a south-easterly direction towards 
Canton. The city was founded in the Ming dynasty, in 1528, during the reign of Kit Chino ; 
but beyond being the residence of the district authorities, it does not appear to ever have had 
any importance, commercially or otherwise. It lies about 2 li inland from the river bank, in 
a picturesque position on rising ground, and is surrounded by a wall, 1 5 feet high, in pretty 
good condition. All the low land round the city and in the whole district is given up to the 
cultivation of rice, while on the rising land the mulberry tree and the sugar cane are grown 
extensively. All along the river a strong embankment has been built, to . protect the low fields 
against the floods recurring every summer, and which rise to disastrous heights whenever the 
freshets of the West and North Rivers happen to occur simultaneously. 

On the river bank, at the mouth of the Peikiang, outside the embankment and exposed 
to all the unpleasant consequences of inundations, lies the village of Hokow (iij OX the 
landing-place of Samshui Here halts the incessant procession of junks,' coming from Canton, 
Fatshan, and Chantsun, with kerosene oil, salt, and general merchandise for the remotest 
parts of the West and North Rivers; here is (after Canton) the most productive Likin station 
of the province; and here'has been established the Foreign Custom House and the landing-place 
for steamer-borne cargo. Here is also a branch of the Native Custom House. These Custom 
Houses, and the shipping they control, give to the place life and animation ; but, otherwise, 
Hokow is a miserable place, with no industries except boat-building and rope-making. 

On the south side of the river, opposite Hokow, lie a number of roundish little hills, 
mostly bare, separated by narrow dales in which rice is grown. Hidden away among these hills 
is the sleepy, tradeless, insignificant village of Kongkun (j£ ^), which the pioneer visitors to the 
West River mistook, from afar, for an important market, and therefore had it named in the 
Convention as a port open to Foreign trade. Its trade and shipping are nil; its industry merely 
farming— and; a, Voccasion, piracy. Its anchorage is unsuitable to both Native and Foreign 
vessels, summer currents being too strong and liable to create whirlpools when the North and 
West Rivers happen to hurl their waters in opposite directions through the same channel. The 
Kongkun shore would, however, make a capital site for petroleum tanks, and purchasers could 
come here to ship their supplies more easily, cheaply, and safely than at Canton. 

Life, trade, business, industry, and riches are at Sainam, a large town 3 miles below 
Hokow, on the river leading towards Canton. This is the place which the Convention ought to 
have opened to Foreign trade. Unfortunately, the river, which in Hokow Harbour is, during 
winter months, barred by sandbanks carrying only 3 or 4 feet of water, becomes, near Sainam, 
so shallow as to barely admit vessels drawing 18 inches. Nevertheless, Sainam is the soul of 
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the Samshui Treaty port, and is considered as part and parcel of the port. It is Baid that the 
natives would find means of deepening the channel if the port were to become prosperous. 
However, the Sainam, Samshui, and North Rivers will never be profitable to any but extremely 
light draught steamers towing light-draught cargo-boats. 

Kongmoon is the first landing-stage met with on the West River after leaving Macao. The 
town is an extremely busy market place, in the district of Sanwei (if f 7 ), on the way of jnnks 
from Canton to the four southern prefectures — Kiungchow, Lienchow, Leichow, and Kaoehow. 
This district is the garden and form of Hongkong; thousands of baskets of eggs, frnits, 
and vegetables go from here to that British Colony. The district is also the birthplace of a 
large per-centsge of the emigrants to Foreign countries, of whom great numbers are constantly 
going and returning, thronging the steamers to and from Hongkong. 'The Sanwei district 
produces also the tree of which the leaves are used to make fans; the ramie, or China grass, 
of which grasscloth is made ; and large quantities of tobacco. The town is situated on a narrow 
creek— rather shallow, and full of Native vessels and rafts,— and it is not easily accessible 
to Foreign vessels, which, for the present, land and ship passengers at the entrance of the 
creek, 3 miles away. 

Kumchuk is the next landing-stage on the West River, situated at the mouth of a 
narrow creek leading to the important silk district of Shnntak, and in proximity to Kowkong— 
a rich and populous agglomeration of towns extending for several miles along the West River. 

After the port of Samshui is passed, the third landing-stage is met with — Shiuhing 
(||),i large and important prefectural city, beautifully surrounded by hills and waterways, 
with a population estimated at 80,000. The principal streets are alive and orderly; hut the 
place is chiefly residential, and not commercial Its principal industry iB the plaiting of straw 
bags, of which millions are exported every year to be UBed for packing purposes. Minerals 
are abundant in the neighbourhood. 

Takhing iB the last landing-stage before reaching Wuchow. It is also picturesquely 
situated among the hills; but its population is only about 6,000 souls, its streets are dirty, 
and its industry and trade almost non-existent. 

The Burma Convention opened to Foreign trade the two ports and the four stages 
mentioned above, and to Foreign vessels of any size or shape the West River and certain 
specified channels. The Inland Waters Steam Navigation Rules opened all the waterways of 
the interior to Bteamera not of a sea-going type. Under West River Rules, steamers may go 
from a Treaty port {eg.. Canton) to a Treaty port (e.g., Samshui) stopping at the stages, or 
from a Foreign port (e.g., Hongkong) to a Treaty port (eg., Samshui) vid the stages, but not 
from a Foreign port (e.g., Hongkong) to a. stage only (e.g., Kongmoon); and West River 
steamers may not stop anywhere en route except at Treaty ports and stages. Under Inland 
Waters Navigation Rules, steamers may go from a Treaty port to any specified place inland, 
but not to another Treaty port or to a Foreign country; and they may stop anywhere en 
route. The result of these rules has been to compel certain Hongkong steamers, which would 
fain make Kongmoon a terminus, to come as far as Samshui, and td prevent the Canton 
West River steamers from landing passengers, on their way, at such 'busy places as Yungki, 
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Kowkong, Kwangli, Yuetsing, Dosing, etc. As these rules will, no doubt, soon be modified, 
it is unnecessary to mention the objections and criticisms they have raised. 

( 5 .) Merchant steamers plying between Canton or Hongkong and West River ports 
have not only been limited as to the places at which .they may land and ship cargo and 
passengers, but also as to the channels through which they may navigate. Steamers from 
Hongkong have the option of entering the West River either vid Malowchow (Jg fgj Macao, 
or vid Wongmoon (|f$ PI). They invariably travel vid Wongmoon, avowedly for the reason 
that the open sea passage is much shorter than vid Macao, but in reality because there is 
at Malowchow a troublesome Customs station, while vid Wongmoon Opium-smuggling suffers 
no hindrance. After having crossed the Wongmoon bar — and shown their papers at the 
Customs station, which they generally reach about midnight, — Hongkong steamers proceed 
in a north-westerly direction, along the narrow Sailam passage (»]. ffj fg), towards the Mah- 
ning pass ($§ ® ?g) and the West River; they then go down the West River 13 miles, to 
Kongmoon, which they reach about 6 am.; and after discharging their cargo and passengers, 
they retrace their way — running over the same 13 miles again — back to Mahning junction, and 
thence to Kumchuk and Samshui. They thus enter and cross the delta by night. 

The Macao steamers run by daylight only, one steamer leaving Macao and one leaving 
Samshui at 6 o'clock every morning. They follow the West River. 

The Canton steamers follow the route to Hongkong as far as Elliot Island; then they 
enter the Saiwan channel ({£ $§ jg), turn into the Tamchau channel (jg $}J jg), then into the 
Tailung channel (jz 5 jg), join the Mahning junction, stop at Kumchuk, and reach Samshui 
between 8 and 10 P.H. After landing passengers and cargo, they continue towards Wuchow. 

Junks may, of course, take any channel they like; they generally follow routes which 
experience has proved to be least fraught with danger. 

Foreign Custom Houses on the West River began to function in the second half of 1897. 
The value of trade for the last four years, at Samshui and its stages, has been as follows : — 
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m.a 3,747,491 

Hl.Th. 4,553,554 

Sk3h 4,102,365 

Si.7h 4,937,645 


From the above figures it can be seen that the trade which comes under the cognizance of 
the Foreign Customs has, on the whole, been progressiug, though with ups and downs at the 
stations inter se. 

Imports come mostly from Hongkong. The goods imported are not necessarily of 
European origin — they may often be Chinese produce transhipped at Hongkong; but, coming 
from a British Colony, they are treated as Foreign merchandise and, whatever their original 
nationality, as from a British port. 

Imports at Samshui in 1901 seem, when compared with 1899, to have declined; but, on 
the other hand, Kumchuk importations for the same period have more than doubled. One 
reason is that the populous district of Kowkong, near. Kumchuk, used formerly, owing to the 
presence at Kumchuk of a high-tariffed Likin station, to import its supply of Piece Goods through 
the Samshui Custom House, while now that the Likin people have become more reasonable, 
Kowkong merchants find it easier to use the Kumchuk landing-stage. Another reason is that 
the importation of Kerosene Oil through the Samshui Custom House has totally ceased, importers 
having found out that it is much cheaper to import their Oil by Native vessels at Canton, 
and there pay Duty at the Native Custom House and take out Likin passes, than to import 
it by Foreign vessels, pay Duty at the Foreign Customs and take out Transit Passes. These 
changes may be felt locally; they have but little effect on general importation and general 
Revenue. Imports at Kongmoon have been steadily progressing, and their value has trebled in 
the four years that the place has been open. On the other hand, exportation in Foreign bottoms 
has been insignificant at all the stages; for the reason, beyond any doubt, that the Native 
Customs tariff being so much lower than the Foreign Tariff, Chinese shippers prefer Native to 
Foreign vessels. However, at Samshui, Exports — Fire-crackers, Straw Bags, Paper, Rice-birds — 
have been growing year by year, so as to almost balance the value of Imports. 

Statistics of Transit Passes tend to strengthen the opinion that Samshui j'b destined to 
become a centre of distribution. Native merchants have learnt to appreciate the value of a 
Transit Pass, and to apply for it whenever Likin charges exceed, ever so little, the cost of a 
Pass. There is no doubt that as soon as Native and Foreign Tariffs are equalised, and trade- 
no longer allured by fiscal reductions — follows its natural roads, the issue of Transit Passes 
by the Samshui office will increase by bounds. The following table gives particulars of the 
Foreign goods sent into the interior under Transit Passes during the last four years : — 




1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 


Transit Passes issued ...... 

. No. 

126 

— 

3,446 

5,424 

Value of Goods 

. Bk.Th 

39,232 


312,670 

386,434 

Duty levied; 

* n 

657 

2,216 

5,359 

7,010 


No Native goods were brought from the interior under Transit Pass before the year 1901, 
when Straw Bags and Timber from Shiuhing came to Samshui, under Passes issued at Canton. 
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Goods, Cotton Yam, etc., found it less onerous to come by Native vessel, and pay Native 
Customs Duty, than to submit to the new rate. But the equalisation of Tarifls, which must 


follow Foreign control of Native Customs, cannot but bring back importers to Foreign-type 
vessels and merchandise to Foreign Customs control. When it is realised that the L ikin 


station at Samshui can, with its slack administration, produce some Tts. 300,000 annually, 
an idea can be formed of the junk traffic passing this point and of the Bevenue capacity of 
the place. 


The Foreign Customs Revenue each year since 1898 has been as follows : — 



(<£.) Lawfully, very little Foreign Opium comes into the West River district — clandestinely 
is quite another affair; and it is said that smuggling vid Wongmoon is carried on on quite 
an extensive scale by evil-doers using the various steamers visiting Kongmoon. It is reported 
also that a good deal of Native (Yunnan) Opium finds its way into Hongkong by the same 
channel. 


(e.) It may fairly be said that in the whole delta, and all along the West and North 
Rivers, the medium of exchange iB now the 20-cent piece minted in Canton Dollars — of all 
kinds, chopped — are, of course, also used; but they are not so often seen as the 20-cent piece. 
The 10-cent piece iB not readily accepted. The rate of exchange is, generally, 8100 equal 
local fts. 72. fflc.Hs. 100 are worth 81 53.73 ; but payments at the Customs Bank being made 
by scale, and many dollars being of light weight, it generally takes about 154 dollars to equal 
too taels of Duty. 

</•)**•** 


(g.) There are no Foreign merchants at Samshui or any of the stages, and there are no 
missionaries. Samshui city and a great number of villages in the delta seem to be inhabited 
only by women, children, and old men — the majority of able-bodied men being engaged in 
trade or work on the water, or in the large towns in China and abroad. 

(h.) The rivers are the great highways of the delta; there are no roads, only paths. 
Along the rivere, wherever the land is low, strong embankments have been built by the gentry 
and farmers. The whole district of Samshui is thus protected, all along the North River and 



as. far as Sainam, by an earthen embankment 25 feet high, and 10 feet wide at the top, while 
the base has a width of at least 50 feet. 

The duties of policemen are fulfilled by a regiment of militia — an-yung (§ jg) — having 
its head-quarters at Canton. Not only has each town a detachment of soldiers to guard it, 
but quite recently each passenger junk and each towing steam-launch have been given a 
number of soldiers, to inspect passengers, search for arms, and watch suspicious characters. 
In addition, the rivers are patrolled by a number of armed steam-launches, and every mile 
there is an armed junk anchored, with a dozen soldiers, to keep, watch. 

( i .) The West River, like many rivers in China, carries a great deal of sand, especially 
during the high-water season, and banks are apt to be formed one year which disappear the next 
season. However, at the mouth of each river or channel, and especially where counter-currents 
occur, a sandbank or bar is to be found, which causes more or less disagreeable surprises in 
winter months. Dredging and deepening by Native methods is possible; but the remedy is 
expensive, and relapse a certainty. Light-draught vessels pass anywhere at any season. 

(j.) There are no permanent aids to navigation in this district; but, when required, 
temporary measures are taken to mark shoals, etc., in or near the harbour. Moreover, shoals 
and rocks, the location of which is fairly well known, are not the impediments which Foreign 
ship-masters dread most ; the greatest hindrance to steam navigation comes from the numerous 
and enormous rafts floating down the Sikiang, and from the want of uniform rules of the road 
for Native vessels. The rafts come from the remotest parts of Kwangsi, and take months to 
reach their destination, at Canton, Fatshan, etc. They are formed of big pieces of timber, piled 
upon each other 4 or 5 feet deep, and lashed together in sections. Five sections form a raft, the 
area of which sometimes exceeds 400 feet by 50 feet Rafts are thus as solid, and often as 
immoveable, as rocks; and in narrow passes, like the SamBhui Reach, where counter-currents 
occur, they are liable to block the way, to the great distress of the ownera and the annoyance 
of skippers generally. To diminish danger in the Samshui Reach, the Commissioner has recently 
arranged that rafts will be divided into five sections, that sections will enter the reach in turn, 
and only between certain hours of the day ; and a scheme is now under consideration by which 
rafts will be towed in sections, by steam-launch, through the difficult passages. The Viceroy has, 
moreover, undertaken to issue orders to all Native vessels sailing in the passages open to steam 
navigation to carry lights between sunset and sunrise, and to follow certain rules which will 
minimise risks of collision, which, unfortunately, have been frequent, and often attended by 
loss of life. 

(fc) Of unhappy occurrences in the delta, plague, inundations, and piratical raids deserve 
special notice. 

Plague broke out in 1894, 1896, 1898, and 1901, causing great mortality among the 
people. Although the popular name for the disease is "rat epidemic,” the people do not appear 
to have any great horror of these animals, for dried rats are everywhere exposed for sale. But 
the rat eaten in the Canton province is said to be Is rat dcs champs, which grows fat on 
cereals, and not U rat de ville, the accursed conveyer of plague ; and the people who feast 
on dried rata are said to be the boating population and the women-falk, who believe that rat 
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flesh causes a luxuriant growth of hair — de gustibw non disputandum / The moat efficacious 
preservative against this dreaded disease appears to be the protection of the God of War — 
Kuan-ti , — who has a temple in Sainam. He Beems to have won a victory in 1901; for at the 
end of the year the people came, from tens of miles away, in procession to Sainam, and for 
a whole week business was absolutely suspended and the town given up to rejoicings and 
thanksgiving. 

Inundations occur, with more or less force, every summer. The following graphic 
description of his experience, by Mr. W. Hancock, will give an amusing idea of a desolate 
situation : — 

"On 24th June 1897 I had the contents of the Customs office removed and placed on 
board a roomy barge. But this floating office could not be kept in front of the Custom House, 
on account of the risk of being wrecked against that establishment, owiug to the sudden and 
violent squalls which from time to time sweep up the reach facing Hokow. It had therefore 
to be taken away and moored in the creek behind, against the embankment, to which region 
also all the Native craft retired, and the Bwift-flowing river was deserted. 

“ On 30th June the river was at its greatest height. The next day I visited Kongkun and 
Sanhu, to make notes. Yiewed from the tops of several small hills, the country, generally, 
resembled a series of lakes. Of the island in the mouth of the North River, the only vestiges 
visible were the two villages, resembling islets in bamboo groves. The water of the West River 
was pouring into the Samshui Reach with a velocity of at least 3 knots. Viewed from the river, 
Hokow presented a singularly desolate appearance, the houses being submerged in many cases to 
the second story, whilst in some the eaves of the roofs were dipping in the water. The community 
generally, bo far as shops were concerned, had flitted to the embankment, and there a temporary 
bamboo street sprang up, with attendant market. All the river-side down in the Sainam direction 
was still more deeply flooded. 

“ The scattered habitats of the different members of the staff were a source of delay and 
inconvenience. The Tidewaiter, at one end of the street, had to descend from an upper window, 
to embark in a sampan in the front, with the strong current running— there being no exit in 
the rear. The writer, in a small joss house at the other end, had to descend by a bamboo 
ladder, through a back window, to embark. The Chinese ClerkB alone, from within the city, 
were able to walk along the embankment to the floating office. 

“The Commissioner’s abode, as before described, is over the General Office, in which the 
water was neck-deep, and the banging of the waves against the front door caused the house to 
tremble. As the water rose, I had to have a bamboo causeway constructed, from the foot of the 
cockpit stair-ladder, carried over packing-boxes and leading to the kitchen, by the back door of 
which I was able to embark in the lagoon, through a thicket of bamboos and mulberries, the 
swiftness of the current rendering it impossible to do so in front. Then the causeway itself had 
to be raised, till at last it was almost a matter of crawling on all foura to pass under the different 
door-ways. In the kitchen I had also an artificial, raised bamboo floor, on which the unfortunate 
servants lay all huddled together, within an inch or two of the water — and about a couple of 
inches more would have put the fires out, though the brick ranges had been built specially high. ' 
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“The river current was red and swift. On the 26th the Customs sampan was capsized 
against the hulk, and all the occupants, mostly children, thrown into the water, and rescued 
with difficulty — two nearly dead, but, I believe, resuscitated by exploding fire-crackers under 
their noses. 

"When things were at their worst, a favourite dog of mine, of French origin, suddenly 
had a litter of pups at the head of the ladder, and one falling down, was drowned in the 
General Office. 

"Meanwhile, the rats having been driven out of their tenements, came upstairs and 
quartered themselves on me, stealing everything off the table in the most audacious way. The 
rain and gloom were perpetual. On the 9th July I had an attack of gastro-hepatic catarrh ; and 
as soon as the water had receded, and left the General Office below full of slime, filth, and 
defunct frogs, it was followed by an attack of malarial fever. Everything was wet — the brick 
walls, tiled roof, aud rafters ; not a dry stitch of any sort of description to be had during the 
progress and perspiration of the fever — everything in the wardrobe even covered with mould. 

"Altogether, after three weeks, and after whitewashing, the office was once more 
reinstated.” 

Piracy is not new in the delta. Since the Portuguese, in 1557, bought, for Sfe 500, 
permission to live on the desert island of Macao, Europeans have leamt to know what Chinese 
piracy meant From their fortified strongholds in the archipelago, which the Portuguese 
surnamed ladrones (“ thieves ’’), the “ Brothers of the Coast “ — cruel pirates — used to sally forth 
in their war junks, pounce upon the sailing vessels laden with silk, tea, and opium, nail to 
the deck the members of the crew, pillage the cargo, and return to their lairs, abandoning to 
the waves the disabled vessels and to the fierceness of the sun the unfortunate, crucified sailors. 
In the early days the pirates were not afraid to wage war upon the Canton Viceroy himself; and 
in 1810 an army of pirates, under a leader called Kuo P'o-tai ($5 H $?), was sent by the great 
female chief, the widow of Ch£ng I (§5 — ), to ravage the West River districts as far as Samshui 
Those daya of great enterprises are past; but robberies — called piracies, because they are 
perpetrated on the water by thieves travelling in junks, — more or less important, and executed 
with more or less audacity, by bandB of men brandishing cutlasses and revolvers, are still of 
frequent occurrence in the delta. The boat population have, instinctively, an irrepressible 
longing for annexing what does not belong to them. This desire is born sometimes from the 
union of misery with hunger, but more often from the union of poverty with vice; and in 
order to procure easily the dollar which buys wine, woman, and pleasure, the men become 
pirates, attack passenger junks, seize steam-launches, and carry away merchandise and money. 
For the last two years the business has not been a profitable one — the authorities have restlessly 
pursued the brigands and mercilessly cut off hundreds of heads. But the hydra’s heads are 
numberless, and the delta has no Hercules I 

The improvement of waterways, the construction of railways, and the opening of mines 
will, undoubtedly, give work to the unemployed, enrich the country, and uproot lawlessness 
much more surely and rapidly than rifles and gun-boats. 1 
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(p.) The upper borders of the North and West Rivers are essentially mountainous, and 
wooded in parts. The delta alone is low and composed of alluvial soil, pierced here and 
there by rocky elevations — no doubt ancient islands, similar to Hongkong, connected with the 
continent by the slow, sandy deposits of the rivers. 

The climate, healthy from October to March, iB weakening for Foreigners. In May and 
Jnne rain is abundant and fevers prevail Temperature varies from 40° to 100° F. Snow may 
be Been once in 10 years — frost also. 

In general, the soil is fertile, and even very productive in the delta. Tea, of a poor kind, 
grows in abundance, especially in the higher regions of the North and West Rivers, Black 
teas are called congou, scented caper, scented orange pekoe j green teas are known as imperial, 
hyson, and gunpowder. Large quantities of tea pass the Kongmoon Native Custom House. 
The Lawns cassias — a kind of cinnamon tree, attaining often 20 to 25 feet in height — grows 
in the region of Loting, a district south of Takhing. The bark (cassia lignea) is separated from 
the branch by means of a knife, then scraped; by drying, it rolls up like a tube. Price, about 
Th 10 per picul; broken, Th 5. The Livistona chincnsis, the fan-leaved palm tree, growB 
in the Kongmoon region. The trees are planted by seeds; and at the age of seven or eight 
years the leaves are out. This cultivation and the industry of fan-making occupy over 20,000 
people. A box containing 500 fans costs about f is. 4. Ginger is cultivated on a large scale 
along the West River. Sainam ginger is tinted red. A picul costs Th 6. Turmeric (Curcuma 
longa) is also found; it is used to dye silk and cotton yellow; value, Th 5 per picul China- 
root (Smilax glabra) is found everywhere. Sugar cane and mulberry trees are grown in the 
Samshui district on land too high for rice, but not above flood limits. Tobacco is grown 
extensively in the Kongmoon region. Ramie (Bcehmeria nivta) is also grown in that region; 
it is used to make grasscloth, of which a piece, 20 yards by 34 inches, costs from Th 4 to 
Th 16, according to quality. In the Sbiuhing prefecture are grown, in large quantities, the 
rushes (Arundo mitia) which serve to make the packing bags and mats exported by millions 
every year from Samshui. The low land is everywhere given up to the cultivation of rice. 
Oranges are a speciality of Kongmoon. Lichees, lung-ngans, and bananas grow everywhere in 
the delta. 

Coal measures exist along the North River ; but they are worked by rudimentary methods, 
and the coal is said to bo soft and friable. Gold has been found near Sbiuhing; and it is said 
that in the prefecture of Shiukwan, on the Peikiang, there is a marsh containing gold. Silver, 
iron, antimony, saltpetre, limestone, etc., are also found along the North River. 

The chief industry of the delta is, beyond doubt, the spinning of silk. There are over 
200 steam filatures in the Shuntak district, worked by machinery of Foreign pattern made 
in Canton. As to Samshui, hitherto essentially agricultural, it is becoming more and more a 
silk district. During the last few years the farmers have been planting mulberry trees quite 
extensively, and the women have learned how' to rear silkworms. Three large cocoon shops, 
and also five hand spinning shops, have been opened at Sainam, and two steam filatures, 
worked by Foreign machinery, employing over 300 people. The cocoons sold annually on the 
Sainam market, of which two-thirds are produced in the district, are valued at Th 300,000. 
The quantity of silk thread sold annually is estimated at 90,000 taels.- Cocoons vary in price 
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from 6 to 8 mace per catty, according to quality; a catty produces about 7 taels weight of 
Bilk. A card of worm eggs costs from 30 cents to 83 ; a card contains about 80,000 eggs. 
Eggs are hatched six times during the- warm weather, from the 4th to the loth moon, and 
once thereafter. Each hatching takes about 20 days. When the cocoon is spun, the worm 
is killed by heat, to prevent the chrysalis piercing the cocoon. Mulberry leaves vary in price 
from 5 mace to Th 3 per 100 catties. For the present, the Samshui district produces more 
leaves than it requires, and the excess goes to the Shuntak and Namhoi districts. 

Another flourishing industry of the Samshui district is the weaving of cotton cloth 
from Indian yarn, which finds a ready market at Sainam. A skilled woman can weave 50 
pieces a year. The sales in Sainam aggregate some 130,000 pieces a year — each piece, 140 feet 
long by 21 inches broad, costing from Th 1.60 to Th 2. It takes about 8 catties of yam to 
make one piece. Dyeing is done at Sainam. Nearly the whole amount produced is sent up 
the North River. 

The methods used by the Natives in preparing sugar are very simple. The cane is 
crushed three times between two upright cylindrical stones, turned by a couple of buffaloes ; 
the juice is then boiled in earthenware basins, and, after the scum has been taken oflf, the 
product is laid on clean mats, where, on cooling, it is cut into slices and packed in earthenware 
jars. In the autumn the whole district is studded with temporary sugar mills; but with the 
exception of that from the North River districts, very little sugar passes the Foreign Custom 
House at Samshui. 

An interesting occupation, special to Samshui, is the netting and tinning of rice-birds, 
of which 30,000 to 50,000 dozens are caught every autumn. These birds are delicious when 
fresh; but after having been enclosed in tinB, with highly malodorous grease, they become 
repulsive to the Foreign palate. Their cost — 40 cents a tin — would, moreover, preclude their 
exportation to European markets. They are reserved as a luxury for the Californian Chinese, 
together with equally unpalatable tinned meats, fish, worms, frogs, and fruits. 

(3.) It is estimated that over 21,000 junks pass Samshui annually to and from the two 
great rivers. 

The vessels called pin chiin ({g J 5 §) pass here irregularly, and transport merchandise only ; 
the skipper is generally the owner of his vessel, and he is not called upon to take out any 
license or pay any fee, except Customs and Likin Dues. The junks called hev/ng-tu jg:) make 
regular trips between two cities, and carry both goods and passengers; as a rule, the vessel 
is rented by the skipper and registered at the prefectural yamfin. Towing steam-launches 
(**§£&) must be registered at Canton, in the Shanhow Tsung Chtt office; 9,000 launches 
passed Samshui-in 1901. There are more than 70 kinds of Native vessels differing from each 
other in shape, size, number of crew, or value Those known as hosai chiin (jjjf jS| £g) are the 
largest; they cost from Th 500 to Th 1,000, carry from 10 to 30 men, and run between Canton 
and Shiukwan. But the greatest number of all-the-year-round vessels passing this port carry 
six to eight men, cost Th 200 to Th 400, and hold 100 to 300 piculs. Some of the skippers — 
burdened with a family, fleeced by fiscal vultures, despoiled by roving bandits, arrested by 
low water— present, indeed, all the signs of poverty; and the Commissioner, when questioning 
such hard-working yet so badly-rewarded men at the Custom House, has more than once 
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been led to give alms, instead of collecting fees. On the other hand, the heung-tu passenger- 
boats present all the appearances of prosperity. 

In accordance with a new rule made by His Excellency Tao Mu, each junk towed by 
steam-launch is now provided with eight soldiers, whose duty it is to search for arms, and 
thus prevent piratical attacks. To defray the expenses of these guards, passengers are charged 
io per cent extra. 

(r.) There are no banks at Samshui, except the Customs Bank; but there are nine 
at Sainam, which deal with Hongkong, Canton, Wuchow, Fatshan, Chantsun, Sheklung, etc., 
charging a commission of about i per cent 

(a) Letter-transmitting agencies are rare in the delta. As a rule, letters are collected 
from door to door by one man, at one city, and taken by the same man to the other city; 
such is the case with Sainam letters destined for Fatshan and Canton. Often, also, letters 
are entrusted to the skippers of junks, at one place, and delivered by them to addressees or 
agents at another place. These modes of transmission are at once commodious, expeditious, 
safe, and cheap. A steam-towed junk leaves Sainam every morning at 7 o’clock, and reaches 
Canton at 2 p.h. the same day: a letter, irrespective of weight, costs 15 cash, payable either 
on posting or on delivery — to Fatshan, only 10 cash. 

(t) to (y.). 0 * * * 

(2.) The trade of the West River, viewed from a general stand-point, Foreign and 
Native, gives all the signs of tenacious vitality and a tendency to grow and expand. Foreign 
Customs statistics can do no justice to it, as they have hitherto taken no account of the immense 
quantities of Foreign goods brought into the country by Native vessels and through the 
Native Customs. The West and North Rivers, unlike the Yangtze, will never be accessible to 
ocean steamers; but they offer a wide field for flat-bottomed, light-draught steam-launches which 
will tow cargo and passenger boats to the remotest parts of the Two Kwang provinces. The 
immense valley of the North River is still practically undeveloped; it is rich in mineral 
products, which can easily be brought to Samshui and shipped or manufactured. The situation 
of Samshui, as accessible to Hongkong as is Canton, seems to designate it to become the natural 
distributing medium between the great emporium and the two great rivers. The soil is rich 
and fertile — the people are active, intelligent, and progressive — towns and villages are easy 
of access: why should not the country prosper, if peace grants it its blessings and capital 
and science their assistance 1 


Custom House, 
Samshui, 31 at December 1901 . 


J. A. VAN AALST, 

Commissioner of Customs. 
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(a.) P relimin ary. — The principal trade centre of the province of Kwangsi, situated latitude 
23 30 north by longitude 111° east (Greenwich), this mart was brought into direct commercial 
relations with Foreign traders under the Special Article appended to the Burma Convention of 
1897* The province in which it is contained is one of the trinity of traditionally feebly-productive 
provinces of China Proper, and one of the four remote and less healthy provinces to which 
criminals are transported for penal servitude of the last degree. The late Dr. Wells W illiams, 
in his classic, "The Middle Kingdom,” has described certain portions of the country as bracing 
and desirable; to that, in some measure, must no doubt be due the informal disturbances, 
sometimes of no particular moment, which chronically arise. It has been appositely remarked 
that these three provinces (Kweichow, Yunnan, and the home province) "should still he poor 
is not matter for surprise Kwangsi was ravaged by the Taipings and by Boat Rebels, who even 
captured and held for a couple of years (1857-59) the city of Wuchow; Yunnan was laid in ruins 
during the Mahommedan Rebellion ; and Kweichow was devastated in the sanguinary conflicts 
with its aborigines, the Miao-tzfi. The ruin of Yunnan was itself a severe blow to the prosperity 
of Kwangsi, for the former province poured a great part of its wealth down the Sikiang or West 
River.” f 

ThiB river, of which the local literary designation is the Yflan-chiang $£), “Drake 
River”— from the manner in which the clear Kweilin River (q.v.) mingles with the turbid main 
stream, and suggests the conjunction of the dark and the light, female and male elements, 
exhibited so happily by the duck and the drake,— has its head waters in Eastern Yunnan, and 
for a considerable way follows closely the boundary of Kwangtung and Kwangsi. It stretches, 
perhaps, 1,200 miles, and passes in its course and lesser branches (besides the Bister ports 
of Samshui and Wuchow and the stages of Takhing, Shiuhing, Kongmoon, and Kumchuk) 
the following chief centres— SsS-ch'eng (ftg $), Po-sg Cg fi), Nanning (jg J£), and Hsunchow 

* “ Whereas on the twentieth day of January one thousand eight hundred and ninety-six the T*ung-li YamAn j 

an official deapatch to Her Majesty's ChargA d’Affairee at Peking, informing him that on the thirtieth day of December one 
thouiand eight hundred and ninety-fire they had submitted a Memorial rot pec ting the opening of porta on the Weet River to 
foreign trade, and had received an Imperial Decree in approval of which they officially commnoioated a copy: 

“ It haa now been agreed that tha following plaooa, namely, Wucho# Pu in Kwangri, and Samahni city and Kongbrn 
Market in Kwangtnng, thall be opened aa Treaty Porta and Consular Stations with freedom of navigation for • teem era between 
Samahni and Wuchow and Hongkong and Canton by a route from each of these latter places to be selected and notified in 
advance by the Maritimo Customs, and that the following four place, ahall be established aa porta of call for goodl and 
passenger, under th* came regulationi aa the porta of call on the Yangtae Rivar, namely, Knngnaxm, Komchuk, Shiuhing and 
Takhing.” 

t Wuchow British Consular Trade Beport, 1897. 
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(f® JfH). Trith the considerable markets of Konghao (ftr p), Dosing ((g £$), Kwanglee (jj| jff), 
and Kowkong (fa j£) — the last three places in Kwangtung; while off its principal tributaries, 
the Hung-shui-ho (g| jft fiif) and the Lid-ho ($} Sf), lie the trading towns of liuchow 
($? Jfl), Ch'ing-yflan (gj i§t). an d Lai-pin (JjJ Jt). Within easy range are the cities of Kweiyang 
(Jt IS). An-shun (£ ffl), and Tu-yUn (gj £j), in the province of Kweichow; Kwangnan (JJ jg), 
in Yunnan; and the productive districts of Central Kwangsi aroond Pin-chou (£ jffl). In 
semblance it is a still, not a busy river, with sporadic junks quietly sailing or poled (carrying 
pottery, rice, indigo, cassia, and miscellaneous cargoes), enormous pine rafts floating down 
stream, and occasional crowded passenger-boats. Of its physical characteristics, a predecessor has 
said, “in its tortuous windings through mountain defiles, chief among which is the famous 
Shiuhing Gorge, and its subsequent passage through hill-studded plains to the sea, it affords a 
variety of scenery in few instances surpassed, and pronounced by many to be superior to that 
of the Hudson or the Rhine.” * So comeB it that at this day not a few tourists " do " their 
West River as well as their Canton. The natural navigable characteristics of this river are 
not leas inviting— suited admirably for Native boats worked by Native methods (the result of 
experience), but not altogether for experimental steam navigation; though, as regards the latter, 
a “ P. and 0 .” liner could reach here in the summer period, turning difficulties excepted, and in 
the low-water season (seven months) only the tender to such a vessel, and then uncertainly/}- 

Having now generalised Bomewhat on the subject, let me take the reader a trip from 
Hongkong to the chief mart in Kwangsi. The following contemporary account— not mine- 
may show, also, that an appreciation of the picturesque may be combined with a perception of 
the material J: — c— 

“A trip up the river from Hongkong to Wuchow and back takes about five days, and can 
be most conveniently made by one of the boats which are run, on kongai (i.e,, pool) principles, 
by the China Navigation Company, the Indo-China Steam Navigation Company, and the 
Hongkong, Canton, and Macao Steam-boat Company. They call at Kongmoon, Samshui (a 
Treaty port), Kumchuk, Shiuhing, Takhing, and so to Wuchow, the Treaty port. The distance 
from Hongkong to Samshui is, roughly, about 120 miles, and a like distance separates 
Samshui and Wuchow. 

“ For reasons respecting pirates, we crossed from Hongkong over to the main entrance of 
the river, skirting Macao on the way, and entered the vessel at the Wongmoon Customs station 
in the small hours of the morning. We carried very little cargo in the steamer, which mainly 
serves for passengers and some light packages. The cargo is carried in a fine iron lighter, of a 
capacity of about 400 tons ; this is towed alongside the vessel up the river, and left at Wuchow, 
where another similar lighter is awaiting to be brought down with outward cargo. We reached 
Kongmoon about 9 a.m. ThiB place has a very considerable passenger traffic. The Treaty port 

• Wuchow Trade Report, 1897. 

t Aa to magnitude of craft, there ia to be discerned, embedded in the eoQ on the bank opposite the town, an old Foreign 
iron anchor, with a wooden stock, probably for a 2 , 000 - ton sailing vessel of the old 'days. The most likely hypothesis is that 
it wss formerly used aa salt-boats moorings ; I do not think that the discovery resembles the Bill Stumps’ discovery in 
“ Pickwick.” \ 

t “London and China Express, ” 6th July 190a 
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of Samshui was made in the afternoon. It is a fairly important place ; but Sainam, some 4 miles 
away, is evidently of much more importance, and but for the small quantity of water in this 
branch of the West River, would probably have made a far more important Treaty porf. So far, 
we have been in the delta of the river, with flat hanks, and evidently a rich alluvial soil, where 
mulberries for the large silk district surrounding are extensively grown, and sugar and other 
products. There are evidences of considerable population. There are likewise many large brick- 
kilns to be observed on the bankB where the well-known blue Kwangtung bricks are extensively 
manufactured. The fuel to bake them comes down the river, from the upper part of the province 
and from Kwangsi, on boats loaded high up above the decks, and consisting of twigs, grass, 
and other vegetable refuse. Rodder for the buffaloes who are used to knead out the clay when 
being worked up also comes down in similarly-laden boats. The collection of this fodder and 
fuel, and its carriage, makes no mean industry in itself. Along the hillsides one may see shoots, 
often some hundreds of yards in length, for sending these materials down to the river b anks.' 
Another feature is the crops being grown on the foreshore of the river. The waters, I may note, 
during summer-time rise some 50 feet, say, above their winter level, and the ground is left with 
a rich alluvial deposit, and freely taken advantage of when the waters are low. 

“We left Samshui about 4 p.m., which brought us to one of the most picturesque places 
on the river the Shiuhing Gorge — soon after dark; but as a brilliant moon was shining, we 
had very picturesque effects. On our return we came down by daylight The river, from being, 
roughly speaking, about a mile wide on either side of the gorge, narrows down to about a quarter 
of that breadth, passing between lofty hills and mountains. In the narrowest spot it probably 
does not exceed 300 yards; but the average breadth of the four and a half miles of the gorge 
is about a quarter of a mile. A stone high upon one of the hills of the right bank much 
resembles a woman, and is known to the Chinese as the ' Waiting Widow.’ Her husband is 
supposed to have gone to Wuchow on business and not returned— the unkin d version being that 
he had gone to Canton on a pleasure jaunt, and had also not returned. About a mile above the 
lower end of the gorge, we passed the wreck of one of Banker & Co.’s steamers, which had had 
the misfortune to run on a rock close to the shore, having been overtaken by fog coming through 
the gorge. Lighters were in attendance and salvage operations in progress. The mountains, 
which attain a height of about 1,500 to 3,000 feet, rise precipitately from the river. As soon 
as you clear the upper end of the gorge, the pagodas of Shiuhing come in sight. I may 
remark that a majority of these essentially Chinese erections on the West River seem to be in 
much better order than one usually see B them in China Only a few minutes stay was made at 
Shiuhing, and then we resumed for our objective point— Wuchow. Between the two towns you 
are steaming through a country where very extensive production of bamboos takes place. They 
grow in rich, feathery masses, often resembling Prince of Wales’s feathers. The growth is 

extremely picturesque, and the huge rafts of bamboo poles often met on the river and often 

forming considerable obstruction to navigation— testify to the dimensions of the trade. One or 
two smaller gorges were also traversed. For some time previous to our making Wuchow, at 
midday, the lofty pagoda on the high hill feeing the city was in view as a conspicuous landmark. 
Shortly before reaching, two rocky islets are passed. At high-water season in summer— when 
the difference in level is from 50 to 60 feet, and sometimes more— the lower of these gets 
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covered, and at times even the joss house on top of the higher one gets invaded by the watery 
element." 0 

In. a general way, from the sea to this port all is fair sailing, though it is a different tale 
from this to Nanning (vide ( i .) ), or by the Kweilin River to the capital ; for this tributary of 
the main river, locally known as the Fu-ho (§§ $), and elliptically as the Kuei-chiang (|£ j£), 
“is, in fact, a mountain torrent. Its current is, as a rule, alow; but in the early summer, before 
the main river has risen high, its waters come down with a tremendous rush and a roar that 
reminds one of the sound of Niagara. Later on it becomes dammed up by the water of the 
main stream, and the strength of its floods does not reach its mouth.” f 

Upon the northern bank of the West River, and at the confluence of the Fu-ho with 
it — situated within the district of Ts'ang-wu (-ff $g) and the prefecture of its own name, — lies 
the Treaty port under note. Its physical features are picturesque, and characteristic of the 
mountainous province in which it lies ; pagodas perch in fitting situations, and the “ Wuchow 
Peak” (£3 H ill), i,200 feet high, rises above all. The hillsides in the immediate neighbourhood 
have been rendered barren by constant deforestation of shrubs and fern and whatsoever may 
serve as fuel for a poor population ; while the general aspect of the town, to those arriving by 
steamer from Hongkong or Canton, is rather latent than evident of trade— commercial energy, 
perhaps, would rather strike the traveller who approaches from Kweilin by the crowded Fu-ho, 
though the Foreign trade pontoons, each with its steamer, indicate certain commercial touch. 

The trade metropolis of Kwangsi, but itself containing a population of, perhaps, 70,000 
only, Wuchow is the seat of a prefecture and of a district magistracy — the latter called Ts'ang-wu 
( 3 ? fif)> fr° m the former local abundance of Sterculia platanifolia, and (as a district) being first 
so styled in the Sui (f§) dynasty ( circa AD. 600). I might add that a mile to the east of the 
present district (and prefeetural) town lay the still more ancient magistracy of Kuang-hsin 
(g£ (5), established in the year of accession of the famous Han Emperor Kao Tau (g| ® j|D 
(cii-ca B.C. 206), upon the probable site of which I am now writing these notes. It is to 
be observed that the area to which the name of Ts'ang-wu originally applied was far more 
considerable than that comprised within the limits of the present county. It formed one of 
the seven sections of Ling-nan or Southern Yiieh (Jg.); or, to go even further back, it was a 
subdivision of Chingchow, one of the nine provinces of the great Yt) (Jg). When conquered 
by that martial Han Prince. Wu Tl (B.C. 135), it was styled a chiln (Jj 5 ), or administrative 
division, and over it was placed a Tz'b-shih ($| jji), or Administrator. From the accession of 
the Ming Emperor Ch'Lnq Hua (j$ -ffc) (drca AJD. 1465), and until the reign of Chia Chino 
(St 1 $) of the same dynasty (drca A_D. 1522), the town was the seat of the Viceroy of the Two 
Kwang — a position to which is traceable the generous lines upon which it is framed. In the 
reign of the Prince last mentioned a Governor was substituted for a Viceroy, and his residence 
located at Shiuhing, while an Intendant of Circuit was established at Ts'ang-wu. Kweilin did 
not become the centre of government until the 3rd year of the reign of K'ano Hsi (AJD. 1665). 

Later history is more or less a blank, and I leave it for the next Decennial Report The 
more ancient Chinese history is, the more complete (though concise) and circumstantial is it — 

* The story goes that the water on one occasion mounted no high as to drown a priort in his dreams, 

f Wuchow Trade Report, 1897 . 
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tradition,® as all the world over, notwithstanding. Two — or, rather, one — comparatively modem 
events, however, stand out. The Taiping movement was hatched in the attractive district of 
Kweihsien ( j| g§), ioo miles from Wuchow, with the advent of Hung Siu-tsuan, Y«n Shan, 
and others, in the year 1844, on a visit to a relative; and neither Kwangsi nor Wuchow was 
blessed by this pilgrimage. By 1850 the position was grave; in the immediately succeeding 
yearn the province was in a ferment; and in the 6th year of Hsien F&ng (AD. 1857) the Boat 
Rebels ($} g), under two leaders, Liang P'ei-yu (fg ig £) and Ou Jun (fg g), took due 
advantage to besiege Wuchow with the somewhat elementary means at their disposal. After 100 
days it fell, and was sacked; and thus much of the Wuchow of to-day is redivivu, s, though 
many of the temples were spared. 

From temples to trade is a transition; but while temples pass, trade remains fairly 
constant I find an early reference to the export of paddy, vegetables, sturgeon, mulberry 
epiphyta, etc., etc. At whatever geological epoch the region here was upheaved, at that 
moment Wuchow acquired local force — having, as Mr. E. H. Parker describes it, a “bottle- 
neck exit ” from Kwangsi. The foundation, gradual rise, and history of those towns which lie 
upon the main course of the West River, or more or less immediately off its branches, must be 
considered, in attempting to ascertain at what period this location first became of importance — 
on which point there is reason to suppose that the past, not the present, saw Wuchow at 
its zenith. Hsunchow became a prefecture in the 7th year of the Tang Emperor Tai Tbung 
(AD. 634); Liuchow was of some importance in the reign of Kao Tbu, his predecessor— but 
neither appear to have become to any degree prosperous until the early and settled years of 
the Ming dynasty following the forceful and chaotic Yuan rulers. Nanning (vide also (p.) ), 
formerly known as Yung-chou (|£? jfj), is an ancient trade centre, and of a period, anterior 
to the Sungs, of the Nan Pei Ch'ao (drca AD. 400), but of weight only in the reign of 
the Ming Emperor Hung Wu (circa AD. 1360). Ssfi-ch'6ng (}g ^), of even greater antiquity, 
dates to the remote Ch'in dynasty (drca AD. 255), but does not appear as of any importance 
whatsoever until the Mings (drca AD. 1400). Kweilin (vide also (p .) ) was established as 
one of the three administrative divisions of Ling-nan in the reign of the Ch'in Emperor Shih 
Huang (B.C. 221), and after intermediate transition, became, in the 5th year of the reign of 
Hung Wu of the Mings (AD. 1371), a prefecture. The other principal town on the Kweilin 
River, Ping-lo ( 2 p $f$), became a prefecture in the time of the Yuan Emperor Ch'£ng Tsung 
(JsL Sn) (drca A.D. 1295). We may therefore say that, somewhere from the nth to the 12th 
centimes, Wuchow acquired additional capacity with the gradual rising of these towns. The 
place lies in no rich region: this or that hill contains iron; this rock a trace of aluminium; 
and there is likewise around nickel, silver, platinum, and in larger quantities manganese and 
in fair quantities antimony. But these are in suspension. In just the same way have I heard 
that there is gold to be found in Her late Majesty’s pennies of AD. 1864, and that millions of 
pounds sterling worth of precious metals are in solution in the ocean. “ As an industrial centre 
Wuchow is of little importance; with the exception of dyeing, tanning, and the manufacture 
of thin leather, there is no local employment of labour on a large scale.” + To which I would 

* Essentially tradition, for even rough cute on bamboo lose their fora after not many years. 

t Wuchow British Consular Trade Report, 1897 . 
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add that, beyond lizards (to be found outside the East Gate), which contain white stripes upon 
the head and are of special efficacy in medicine, Wuchow produces nothing. It is, however, a 
distributing centre of the first magnitude. It serves the home province, Kweichow, and Yunnan 
to an increasing extent, “and it is the great entrepSt for rice and timber, which are exported in 
immense quantities to Kwangtung.” * 

Upon the 4th June 1897 the port was, with the proper ceremonial, declared open to 
Foreign trade, the anchorage being fixed in a straight sweep 1,170 yards in length, extending 
from the temple of Ytt-ti (g£ $) to the Hu-Kwang Club (jg M # J!) (vide sketch map), 
with an average breadth of some 1,000 yards in the high-water season, and with 25 feet as a 
constant sounding during the low-water months. The period which has elapsed has been suffi- 
ciently momentous. The Boxer rising of 1900 had, from a direct and physical point of view, 
but a subdued effect “Kwangsi was affected less than some provinces; here trade and people 
have suffered more from the banditti of various ‘ societies,’ robbers, and disbanded soldiers ” — 
much in the same way, but not at all to the same degree, as happened at the time of the 
Taiping rising. These chronic disturbances were, in fact, most acute in the year 1898. To turn 
to other matters : very satisfactory has been the development of a Government postal system 
between the principal centres in Kwangsi and Kweichow, initiated in the year 1897 (vide (».)); 
tentative mining efforts in the district of Kweihsien and elsewhere in that vicinity were witnessed 
in 1898, and again in 1901 j the railway has been extended from French Indo-China to the 
frontier, and other such projects have been discussed ; finally, education in Foreign knowledge 
has been provincially essayed by some rearrangement of educational institutions, and locally by 
the establishment of a school under official patronage (vide («.) ), and there are likewise similar 
schools in other principal centres ( id.). No less from the purely commercial stand-point has the 
period been one of evolution and experiment ; it has seen such general and momentous events 
as the throwing open of the inland waters under the Inland Waters Steam Navigation Buies 
of 1898 ; the application of a modified Maritime Customs Tariff at the close of 1901 ; the 
administration of the Native Customs in conjunction with the Maritime Customs, within a radius 
of 50 li, at the same period — the first and last mentioned points having very special touch 
here. And apart from these non-local and wide-Bpreading departures, commerce locally has been 
occupied with questions of experimental and explorative navigation — the one exemplified- by the 
variety of craft, and the latter by the ascent to Nanning of a British gun-boat in 1901. 

(6.) Changes in Trade, etc. — The total value of trade (excluding Re-exports) since the 
opening of the port in 1897 has been: — 


Year. 

Net Forsioh 
Imports. 

Net Native 
Imports. 

Exports. 

Net Total 
Valve or Trade. 


Hk.fh 


Hi.Th 

m. 2 h 

1897 (seven months).... 

I. 39 VH 5 

47,394 

475,905 

1,912,711 

1898 

3,824486 

145,371 

1,544,951 

4,214,808 

1899 

4,097,510 

91,883 

t 1,933,849 

6,123,245 

1900 

4,496,8” 

89,681 

1,939,571 

6,526,063 

1901 * 

5 , 555,443 

95,467 

1,851,333 

7 , 496,243 


Wuchow Trade Report, iS 97 * 
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The foregoing figures do not present any striking features of contrast from year to year, other 
than the healthy elasticity to be expected from a newly-opened port so advantageously placed 
for inland communication. 


The following tahle shows the value of the net Imports and of the Exports; produce 
of purely local origin is unimportant, and, similarly, but - few Foreign Imports are locally 
consumed: — 


— 

1897* 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 


Sk.Th 

M39.S°9 

474.902 

Jlh.fh 

2 , 969,857 

1 , 244,951 

m.sh 

4 , ' 89,393 
', 933,849 

Sk.Ha. 

4,586,492 

',939,571 

Sk.Th 

5,644,910 

1,851,333 


Total. JSk.Ui 

1,912,711 

4,214,808 

6,123,242 

6,526,063 

7,496,243 


* Svrca month*. 


This being merely a distributing centre, fluctuations in the Foreign Import trade 
naturally relate to more distant sources, and primarily are to be observed in the Inward 
Transit traffic (which accounts for over two-thirds of the total Foreign Import trade), as 
shown by the following comparative table of net values : — 


— 

1897.t 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Total. 


Sk.Th 

', 392,415 

1,026,676 

Sk.Th 

2,824,486 

2,086,204 

Sk.Th 

4 , 097,510 

2 , 953,002 

Sk.Th 

4,496,811 

3,309,969 

Sk.Th 

5 , 552,443 

4,244,912 

. Sk.Th 
18,363,665 
13,620,763 




f Seven month*. 


The following shows this in greater detail for the year 1901 — allowance to be made, on the 
one hand, for surplus stocks remaining over from the previous year, and on the other, for 
goods remaining over at the close of the year in point destined for the interior subsequently : — 


Description of Goods. 

1901. 

Value of 

Net Import. 

Value of 

Inward Transit. 


Sk.Th. 

Sk.Th 


311,196 

140,580 






„ „ Figured, Brocaded, and Spotted 

Floor 

23^822 

15,137 

Matches 




201,681 



3,639 


233,614 




it 

BH 

n 

Hr 


vO 

HA 

m 


Total. 


.sum 


1 . 355.165 


- 95 '.45 1 
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Foreign Import staples ( vide Appendix No. a) have been principally represented by Cotton 
and Woollen manufactures. Cotton Tam, Llama Braid, Kerosene Oil, Matches, Salt and Dried 
Fish, Iron and Steel in Bars, and Medicines. Plain Shirtings and T-Cloths lost ground slightly 
in 1900, recovered in 1901, and with proportionately increased importation regained their former 
ascendency. Dyed Shirtings, which have invariably increased in successful competition with 
those locally treated, are dyed in Hongkong, and their position must be ascribed to the 
advantages importations from a Foreign port derive from the Transit Pass system ; the locally- 
dyed cloth has, however, a certain vogue in Kweilin, Po-sfe, and Liuchow. Velvets continue in 
fashion (among the better-to-do) as trimmings for shoes, hat, or jacket — really for the smartness 
of the ensemble, nominally for their warmth. Foreign Socks (Cotton), from Germany, are 
increasing their hold. Kerosene Oil has continued to advance, aid American, Russian, and 
Sumatra in open competition have tended to lower the price and stimulate demand — the latter 
cheap grade finally topping the market, with the first named a close second ; the Russian kind 
is inclined, however, to retrograde — in 1900 there was no importation, though the following 
year saw it again represented in a minor way. Soaps (“Rose" from Germany and “Pears” 
from Great Britain) and Scents ("Florida Water” from America and Germany, “Violets” 
from Japan, and good French Scents) have an increasing demand among the well-to-do of the 
towns, and the favourite Musk is giving way. Cigarettes — especially the cheap Shanghai-made 
grades— have latterly been much advertised, and much sold. 

Trade in Native Imports (vide Appendix No. 3) declined subsequent to 1898, with an 
inclination to recover in 1901 ; and it must, of course, be remembered that many items classed 
in statistics as Foreign Imports are, in reality, goods of Native origin, whioh conveniently find 
their way into China under the former category in order to attain the distinctive advantages 
accorded to Foreign Imports passing to the interior. Paper has been imported in greater 
quantity each succeeding year. 

As previously stated, the Inward Transit traffic (vide Appendices Nos. 5 and 7) is 
practically identical with the Foreign Import trade. 

The Export staples ( vide Appendix No. 4) Star Aniseed, Liquid Indigo, Leather, Tea 
Oil, Wood Oil, Aniseed Oil, Mouse-deer Skins, and Melon Seeds show yearly expansion — new 
commodities being represented by Ground-nut Cake, China-root, Fire-crackers, Fungus, Oiled 
Paper, Dried Lily Flowers, Bamboo Canes, Camphor, and Silk Fishing-lines. Thrown Silk and 
Arsenic ceased to figure in 1901, the former having reverted to the Likin, with its lower Duty 
facilities, while the latter has failed to find a profitable market Of the principal items coming 
forward under Outward Transit Pass (vide Appendix No. 6) — and consequently of Export, — Sugar 
has latterly met with a temporary check in its field of production, the sorghum crop failing owing 
to the dry season of 1900. The apparently misleading record of amounts exported during the 
latter year — Brown, 90,590 piculs ; White, 44406 piculs — were largely made up of previous 
years stock (Wuchow Trade Report, 1900); and the insignificant (export in 1901 — 863 piculs of 
Brown, with the total eclipse of White — indicated the true state of the Sugar industry. Leaf 
Tobacco has been exported in small quantities, but in consequence of prohibitive duties recently 
levied in Japan, where it found a market, it ceased entirely to figure as an Export in 1901 ; it 
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must be ^oted that the commodity is of a different nature to that cultivated in the Kwangtung 
province, and is more akin to Foreign leaf. Liquid Indigo now goes chiefly by steamer rather than 
by junk, to avoid the frequent handling and leakage incidental to the latter mode of carriage. 
Firewood and Poultry, untrammelled by Duty payment, have been sent forward in ever-increasing 
quantities, mainly to a profitable market in Hongkong — consequently (and unfortunately for 
residents) higher local priest have ruled. Scores of Native craft laden with the former cargo— 
usually in bundles, but also left loose in holds— pass this port daily; and it is, perhaps, the most 
paying local Native trade. The Wood is cut in winter, but is left on the hillsides to be carried 
away by the floods of summer, barriers being prepared beforehand to accumulate the floating 
fragments. Trade in Cattle (the Red Cow and the Water-buffalo) is one which has latterly shown 
symptoms of growth, there having been a demand both in Hongkong and the Philippines. Most 
of the animals come from fixed Cattle markets within 180 li of this, though it is to be feared 
that a good many beasts are picked up by energetic Native agents in the way of res nullius; 
bat anyway— perhaps,— given tranquillity, there should be a future for the business here, if it 
be taken up systematically and the acres on acres of grazing ground be utilised. Ground-nut 
Cake goes, mainly by Native craft, for distribution throughout Kwangtung for manuring— the 
Kwangsi kind being held to be the best in the Empire; the essential Oil is also superior, but 
barely suffices for local requirements. 

The following statement will show the expansion of shipping since the opening of 
the port Jr- 



Ehtbus. 

Toss. 

1897 (seven months) . . 

• • 413 

26,094 

1898 

• • 973 

58,728 

1899 

. . 1,508 

93.438 

1900 

• • 2455 

99,022 

1901 ........ 

. . 2,322 

130,831 


The greater proportion of the tonnage is attributable to the ordinary liners from Hongkong and 
Canton, while launches plying "inland,” to and from places within short distances, account for 
most of the entries. The American, British, Chinese, and Portuguese flags have at one time 
or another been represented — the second and third named without interruption. 

(c.) Revenue. — The Revenue of the port (infra) has materially increased during the 
period. 1897— with sewn months collection— accounted for a total of HkTts 79,041, or an 
estimated snm for the year of HkTts 135,500 (there was no receipt from Opium that year). 
The total for 1901 (including Opium) amounted to Hh.Tts 348,216, an increase .over the 
estimated total for the opening year of more than HkTts 200,000. 

The following are some of the chief items forming the Revenue of 1901 : Imports : 

Cotton Yam, HkTts 74465; Cotton Piece Goods, HkTts. 28,000; Native Cloth and Nankeens, 
HkTts. 4,806 ; Salt Fish, HkTts 3,868 ; Bar Iron, HkTts 3,764 ; Prepared Tobacco, HkTts 2,329. 
Exports: Cow and Buffalo Hides, HkTts 9,915; Wood Oil, Hk.Tts 9,339 ; Star Aniseed, 
HkTts 5481 ; Leather, HkTts 3,696 ; White Raw Silk, HkTts 3,330 ; Liquid Indigo, HkTts 2,730 ; 
Mouse-deer Skins, HkTts 2,572. 
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The predominant source of Revenue is, of course, Import Duty, and this has practically 
increased yearly, though in 1900 a temporary check was experienced. Export Duties do not 
show the record they ought, for reasons elsewhere alluded to. Transit Dues (mainly Isward) 
have unfailingly advanced. Coast Trade Duty — trifling in any case — has fallen away: 1901 
shows a decrease of 42 per cent when compared with the approximate total (ETk.Th. 3,149) 
of 1897, probably due to preferential terms for Exports being obtained through the Likin. 
Tonnage Dues — derived principally from steam-launches — have, satisfactorily advanced, but yet 
would scarcely suffice for the erection of many first-order lighthouses in this locality. Opium, 
which comes forward spasmodically and in small quantities, yields but small receipts. 


Dues and Duties collected, 1897-1901. 


Ysab, 

Import 
(exclusive of 
Opium). 

Export 
(exclusive of 
Opium). 

Coast Trade 
(exclusive of 
Opium). 

Opium 
(Import, Ex- 
porLand 
Coast Trade). 

Toxsaqi. 

Transit. 

Orira 

Lira. 

Total. 


Bk.'fhm.c.c. 

Sk.'Fhm.c.c, 

Sk.7hm.cc. 

Sk.7hm.c.c. 

Hk.Thmc.c 

Bi.7hm.cc. 

Sk.7hm.cc. 

Hk.7hm.c 

7 * 

46,111.7.0.4 

12,122.8.1.7 

1,836.8.9.2 

... 

166.5.0.0 

18,803.3.7.5 

a.. 

79,041.2.8 

£ 

105,338.0.7.8 

53,191.6.2.5 

3,002.6.6.8 


454 . 4 . 0.0 

55,362.3.7.1 

... 

217,3491.4 

9 

152,912.1.7.4 

62,7046.2.x 

2,085.9.3.4 

72.0.7.6 

1,019.7.0.0 

75,604.1.98 

192.2.0.0 

H 94 . 590 - 9-0 

O... 

152,827.3.9.8 

64223.5.7.6 

1,847.51.1 

960.010.0 

1,651.4.0.0 

80,870.0.1.3 

960,0.0.0 

303,339-8.9 

I. 

199,889.4.1.0 

51,157.7.6.6 

1,822.6.8.5 

I 47 -I- 3-9 

1,757.0.0.0 

93,052.3.1.8 

3892.nl 

348,215.5.1 


* BflTen month*. 


(d.) Opium. — Foreign Opium . — The trade in Foreign Opium at Wuchow is so infinitesimal 
that the Revenue is hardly affected The Foreign drug cannot here compete with the Native 
article, and direct importations do not meet with success— only three such, from Hongkong, 
amounting in all to 4.83 piculs, having entered our statistics since the opening of the port 
in 1897. Foreign Opium is, however, introduced from Canton, to the extent, it is reported, of 
20 to 30 chests a year — some by Native craft and some' by passengers under Opium Transit 
Certificate. Of this, a proportion is consumed locally — amounting, perhaps, to 5 chests, — and 
the balance passes chiefly to Kweilin, being used by the wealthy and mixed with the Native 
product The market value is quoted at some EkTts. 570 per piouL 

Of Native Opium, there are four kinds passing here, viz., Szechwan, Yunnan, Kweichow, 
and that of the home province. Szechwan is said to produce 5.000 to 5,500 piculs of drug 
a year, of which 2,000 piculs arrive at Wuchow for transhipment down river. Export Duty 
in Szechwan is charged at the rate of Elc.Tth 0.3.9.2 per catty, and Likin at Ek.Th. 0.0.64 
similarly ; passing through Kweichow an Import Likin is levied of EkTti. 0.0.6.8 per catty ; 
and on arrival in this province, an Import Likin of Ek.fte. 0.0.5.6 per catty. Szechwan variety 
higher grade sells for Local 20.80 per 100 taels ; and loper, for Local Tit. 20.50 similarly — 
this latter being usually in the form of large slabs or cakes ($|), and, aa in the case of all 
Native Opium, with a view to coolie porterage, is put up in chests weighing some 600 Hung 
(say, 37.50 catties). 
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Yunnan is estimated to produce annually about 5,000 piculs of drug, of which some 2/300 
piculs enter Kwangsi — partly for local consumption, but principally for transhipment by Native 
craft. Export Likin is charged at the rate of EkTit 0.1.9.2 per catty, and on entry into this 
province an Import Likin of EkTit 0.0.5.6 per catty is levied; if the drag enters Kweichow 
en route, a Likin of HkTit 0.0.6.8 per catty is also charged. The various kinds locally denomi- 
nated are: (l°) Ma-shih-fu (j§ ±) 0 c euphemistically for Jg), “horse-dung drug,” from its 

resemblance to the colour of that product — the local price of this is Local Tit. 27 per 100 taels ; 
(2') Ma-kuai-fu (J§ gg £), in small blocks— priced at Local Tit 25.80 per 100 taels ; (3°) K’uai- 
tstt-Vu (ffc i), “chopstick drug,” from its resemblance to the implement (and much like 
liquorice sticks as sold in sweetmeat shops in England)— priced at Local Tit 25 per 100 taels ; 
(4°) Puan-tett-eu (jg ±), in small balls — selling for Local Tit 24.80 per 100 taels. 

Kweichow produces, according to local merchants, about 2,000 piculs of Opium a year, 
of which some 1400 piculs are brought down for sale to the merchants in Kwangtung. The 
Likin in Kweichow amounts to EkTit 0.1.2.8 per catty, and on arrival in this province a fee of 
EkTit 0.0.5.6 per catty is charged. Kweichow first quality sells locally for Tit 21 per 100 taels ; 
second, for Tit 20.70 ; third, for Tit 20.50. 

In this province Opium is produced in the Ssii-ch‘§ng (fjg gjj) prefecture, and at Ping-ma 
(<$ g), in the fin-lung (J@, |j£) district, to the extent of about 80 piculs a year from each centre. 
The poppy is also said to be grown within the Ch‘ing-yiian (g jg) prefecture, adjacent Kweichow, 
and the Chfln-an £) prefecture, adjacent Yunnan— giving a few piculs only, of fine quality, 
consumed in the producing districts. The Ping-ma Opium compares very favourably with 
the Foreign drug in quality, and is sold at Eai-p'ing Tit 32 per 100 taels (EkTit 4.50 per 
catty); it is all consumed locally. The Safi-eh'gng kind, on the other hand, is of poor quality, 
and Bells at about P’ai-p'ing Ttt 22 per 100 taels; like the Ping-ma drug, none leaves the 
province. Entry Duty into Kwangtung, at Dosing — Fu Jung barrier jg gg), — is reported to 
be K'u-p'ing Tit 11.20 per chest of 1,000 taels, or EkTit 15.86 per picul, to which should be 
added that Opium leaving Wuehow is liable to a Duty of K'u-p’ing Tit 2.65 per picul to the 
prefectural Customs. The Native Opium revenue (Likin and Duty) for Kwangsi is, however, 
farmed out for some Tit 36,000 a year— the head-quarters of the fanner being at Po-se, and 
agents being established at most of the Likin stations, with an inspectorate in Kweilin. 

The chief routes by which Native Opium travels here are : — 

1°. From Yunnan vid Pongai (gfl pg); from Kweichow vid Sstt-ch'Sng (jgj 3$) to 
Po-se, and thence down the West River — the direct route when the frontier is 
quiet. 

2'. By boat from Ch'ang-an (g $) or Huai-yllan jg), past Liuchow, and into the 
West River at Hsunchow (J!jJ #j). Ch'ang-an is reached from Yunnan through 
Kweichow by overland routes, chiefly vid Ku-i (-g Jf£) nnd Ku-chou (■£ #J), on 
the frontier. Liuchow (gj Jf|) is also reached by a trade route from Kweichow 
vid Tu-ytin (gi *J), Lipo (|g tlU), Ssfi-en (jg. &), and Ch'ing-ytlan (Jg {g). 

3*. By boat from Kweilin (H $jc). Kweilin is reached by overland routes, chiefly vid 
Ku-i (■£ 3iD and Ch'ang-an (J| g). 
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4°. Kaochow (Jg #j), Lienehow (|| Jfl), Kiungchow ( 5 g JfJ), and other centres in 
South-western Kwangtung are reached by overland routes leaving the West 
River at various points. Downward-bound junks, rafts, and guard-boats all 
take an informal share in the traffic; much is smuggled in various ways — 
and not a few harmless-looking pumeloes (to take but one instance) would 
scarcely admit of inspection at dessert 

During the last two years the districts around Po-se and Nanning have been so infested 
by banditti and disbanded soldiery that the drug has chiefly come by mountain routes across 
the province to Kweilin, and thence to Wuchow by the Fu River. I append an itinerary showing 
places and distances on such a route from Yunnan-fit : — 

To Pan-ch'iao ® $g) ... 45 li. To An-p‘ing (£ 3 s ) . . . . 87 li. 

„ Yang-lin (g #).... . 65 ,, „ Ch'ing-chta (jjf &). . . 83 „ 

„ I-lung (7$ f|) ..... 80 „ ,, Kweiyang (ft g). ... 85 „ 

„ Ma-lung (M K) ■ ■ ■ ■ 90 „ „ Lung-li (f| S) • • • • 9 S .. 

„ Chan-i-chou (jjjf g #H) . . 80 „ „ Kuei-ting (ft gr) . . . . 85 „ 

„ Po-shui (£ $) .... 60 „ „ Ku-tung (£ (g). ... 85,, 

„ P'ing-i (ip gs) 60 „ „ Tu-yiln-fu (@ Jff) . . 80 „ 

„ I-tzti-k*ung (3$ ft &) . . 70 „ „ Mao-ts'ao-p'ing {% jg ip) 45 „ 

„ Liang-t‘ou-ho (igg) . 85 „ „ Pa-chai (A $) .... 85 „ 

„ Yang-sung (gg £§) . . . 70 „ „ San-chiao (= J8) . . . 70 „ 

„ Kuan-tzfi-yao (f f f) . 80 „ „ Ku-chou ("& #H> • • - • By boat. 

„ Hua-kung (# ft) . . . . 80 „ „ Ku-i (■£ g) .... r" „ 

„ Mao-k‘ou-ho (% p pj) . . 85 „ „ Le-huang (® ft) . . . . 

„ Lang-tai (JjS ft) . . . . 80 „ „ Po-shui (6 jJO - . . . 75 K. 

„ Po-kung ($ K) . . . . 80 „ „ Wan-t‘ien (j§ B) . . . . 75 .. 

„ Chen-ning (ft ®) . . . 75 „ „ Lung-men-t'ang (ff 1%) 70 „ 

„ An-shun (ft )g) . . . . 80 „ „ Kweilin (g ^fc) .... 60 „ 


(e.) Money Market, etc. — The following table shows the exchange of the Haikwan tael 
and Mexican dollar into copper cash, at Wuchow, for the past five years : — 



At Kweilin 1 1.0.1.7 

„ Nanning 0.9.9.2 

„ Fatshan 0.9.9.2 


535 1455 1385 1325 1205 1195 1120 1065 1005 945 875 815 755 686 616 565 535 476 430 395 320 390 210 130 70 T'ien Sb&ng Ch'iao <3; ffi) 

595 1516 1445 1385 1315 1255 1185 1125 1065 1005 935 875 815 746 675 625 585 535 490 455 380 350 270 190 130 6o| T*u Chleh (51 j&) 

655 1575 1505 1445 1375 1315 1246 1180 1126 1065 995 935 875 805 735 605 645 595 650 515 440 410 330 250 190 13w 6oj I Liang Chou H 
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The result of inquiry and practical experience shows that, in the case of most thingB, far 
less is received for a dollar than 10 years since. This is, of course, clear as regards certain Foreign 
goods, and, naturally enough, the price of articles of purely Native origin is affected. A fanner 
may grow taro, or anything else purely Chinese, yet he invests — and increasingly so — a considerable 
portion of his income in articles either wholly or partly Foreign or manufactured with Foreign 
appliances. His living expenses will be thereby increased, even though the Foreign goods he 
uses be comparatively cheap; and this wfll tend to raise the price of his own produce. A stroll 
through the main street here will show how much the Native has, of late, become accustomed 
to Foreign products— a natural' result of the creation of the Treaty port. There is, probably, 
scarcely a family which does not use some Foreign imported article— if not a supply of piece 
goods, at least enough kerosene oil to keep the house lit up, or one or other of the innumerable 
little articles made in Europe to please the Native taste. Thus, the cost of living is made dearer 
to the Native generally, and according as the use of Foreign goods gains a hold, so is the de- 
pression of the silver market felt in the ease of what have now become necessaries. By Foreign, 
of course, I mean European or American; Japan, in due season, will supply these markets more 
and more, and cheaper and cheaper, until such time as China supplies herself 

The following table of average prices will give an idea how the cost of foodstuffi and oil ' 
has increased since the opening of the port : — 



1897. 

1901. 

Bica Per picul 

Bowls Percattg 

Tinrlrn ,. TI 

Pork ” 

Fidl 

Egg* Each 

Vegetables Per catty 

Oil, ground-nut 

S3 

II to 13 cents 
& n 7 « 

« » *4 „ 

4 cents 

6 cash 

5 to 6 cash 

10 cents 

?4 to 84.17 

22 to 28 cento 
>4 „ 17 „ 

18 „ 20 „ 

6 i) 8 „ 

11 „ 12 cash 

12 „ 14 „ 

16 „ 20 cents 


I further append here a brief comparative list showing present spring prices of certain 
articles of food in various centres : — 



Woohow. 

Kweilih. 

Namukg. 

Bice Per picul 

Eowla Per catty 

Bucks w 



Fish „ 

Eggs Each. 

84 to 84.17 

22 to 28 cento 

M „ 17 „ 

18 „ 20 „ 

6 )> 8 „ 

II „ 12 cash 

83-20 to 83-30 

IJ to 20 cents 

12 cents 

18 „ 

»S „ 

8 V 

$3.30 to $3.5 0 

1 5 to 20 cents 

10 cents 

*5 „ 

*4 „ 

8 cash 


(/•) Pobt Values of Trade. — The value of goods imported preponderates over that of 
goods exported to a remarkable degree (infra); but as concerns the latter, our statistics, of 
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course, only touch thot portion of trade which has been attracted to the Maritime Customs 
especially by reason of cheap Duty levies. Likin rates have been from time to time adjusted, 
and the Export trade, as a whole, has largely remained in its original channels. In this way, 
we have little account of main staples, such as Rice, Firewood, etc., which pass down river en 
masse. Imports come forward under different auspices, and the privileges attached to goods 
coming from a Foreign port, no doubt, account in a great measure for the preponderating 
amount shown in own statistics. Treasure is remitted privately; it does not come under our 
jurisdiction, and no records are available. 

* 

Balance of Trade, 1897-1901. 


1897 (seven months),. 

1898 ..... 

1899 

1900 

1901 


Imtobts : 

Exports : 

Balakce m Favode or 

of landing. 

of Shipment 

Imports. Exports. 

1 

Hk.ffc 

m.su 

Hk.fh Hi.Th 

1,294,430 

522,857 

77 L 573 

2,661,204. 

1401,991 

1,259,213 

3 , 751,987 

2,156,274 

1 , 595,713 

4 , 131,592 

2,165,130 

1,966,462 

5,062,042 

2,054,693 

3 , 007,349 

16,901,255 

8,300,945 

8,600,310 


(g.) The City of Wuchow, etc., with Notes on Kweilin, Kweiyang, and Nanning. — 
Some slight historical note of Wuchow has already been taken ; it remains to treat it from the 
point of view of the gazetteer. Encircling the -city and scaling the hills, leaving much inter- 
vening bare space, is a wall about 1 mile in circumference, and some 20 feet high and 8 feet 
in width; fragments of this date to the 1st year of the Sung Emperor K‘ai Pao (gg jj) 
{circa. A.D. 960). An area of something like 4 square miles is enclosed — perhaps one-half only 
built up, the walls lying idly on the hills for the rest. The suburbs range more especially 
to the south and south-west — densely crowded quarters, known as Tung-shan ()g [If) and 
Hsia-ch'ing (Jf §jS), of no special reputation. The population, which I have estimated at 70,000, 
inclusive of a considerable floating community, is composed of the alert and progressive 
Cantonese, the slow-moving and unimaginative home provincial, the original robust and proud 
man of Hunan, the shy Kweichow provincial, the non-characteristic Yunnanese, and two sections 
which comprise any or all of the above elements, but do not fuse — the official class and the 
boating community. Kwangtung province supplies 70 per cent of the whole, mostly lesser 
officials and business men; Kwangsi, the home province — strange as it may seem, — perhaps 
15 per cent only, comprising (a Native friend informs me) soldiers, minor shopkeepers, and 
gamblers — in other words, persons of no grade; Hunan gives, perhaps, 10 per cent — officials, 
shoemakers, printers, sundry dealers, and soldiers ; from Yunnan, Szechwan, and Kweichow come 
a few opium dealers and lesser traders; from Shansi, bankers; and from ,Chehkiang, officials. 
The town, while geographically in Kwangsi, is thus worked, as it wete, by Kwangtung natives. 

In its essentials the place is commercial rather than residential, therein differing from 
Kweilin; and its residential and commercial quarters are distinctly determined. The commercial 
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pulsation passes from the centre through the main artery, known locally as the Kou-fong Kai 
(ji S ft). or Nine Sections Street; the residential quarter of Wucbow lies within the city, 
and adjacent to the South, East, and West Gates. The thoroughfare just mentioned is, perhaps, 
half a mile in length, and in average width 8 to 10 feet. Each fong or section, consists 
of 20 to 30 shops — convenience for police surveillance, together with certain religious consider- 
ations, leading to the division; so the police patrol but one or two fong, and each fong 
contributes a certain measure of alms. An informal census of the shops and institutions 
contained in this street works out as follows : — 


Temples 2 

Charitable institutions (for giving comforts and 
medical aid to the living and coffining the dead) 1 

Bants 12 

Brokers and general commission agents 6 

Foreign sundries and piece goods dealers 7 

Sak nieoe goods dealers 6 

Bambooware dealers 8 

Clothes dealers 24 

Crockeiyware dealers , 3 

Medicine •hop* 6 

Stationers ana booksellers 6 

Dry goods dealers 6 

Iron and copper smiths 4 

Working tailors 2 

Umbrella makers t 

Postal agencies (Native)... 3 

Joss-stick dealers 2 

Tobacconists (Native product) 6 

Native opinm dealers 10 


Beetanranta 2 

Indigo merchants 8 

Customs and Likin application brokers io 

Butchers ; 

Foreign, Canton, Pe k i ng , and Soochow ware dealers io 

Chins and glass dealers 5 

Jewellers 3 

Tin and pewter workers 1 

Shoemakers I 

Scale, weight, and instrument dealers 2 

Pickled vegetable, etc, dealers 1 

Curiosity dealers 4 

Hair-dressers 2 

Caneware dealers 2 

Engravers and die-einkera 2 

Leather drnm makers I 

Watch and dock makers 3 

Leatherware knickknack dealers 1 

Dyers and cleaners 3 

Empty shops (or with shutters up) 4 


In addition to the various characteristic items of the local economy to be found in the chief 
street, mention must be made of the numerous stalls and hawkers to be found scattered 
throughout the town. A rough classification and enumeration of those in the Kou-fong Kai 
works out as follows : — 




















Woollen yam and knickknack eellera 

..10 " 



A class who may also be Been in considerable numbers are the fortune-tellers (Jg! & % §£,) ; 
those of lower grade charge but 12 to 100 cash per fortune, whereas a skilful worker requires 
anything to even S30. 

Besides the principal street, there are lesser channels, such as the Hui-kwan Kai 
(ft IK ft). Guild Street; Sze-fong Kai (0 Jfcjj #r). Four Sections Street; Ma-wang Kai (J| 3£ |§), 
from the temple therein to him who was the first Chinese horse-master; and Tung-mnn Kai 
OK R ft). East Gate Street In these are to be found the more expensive 'houses and shops — 
rent. Si 5 to S30 a month ; price, 83,000 to $4,000. 
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The chief office is that of the Intendant of Circuit (Superintendent of Customs), who, 
however, resides at Kweilin; this is an extremely capacious building of distinction, erected 
but five years ago. I append a rough diagram showing the arrangement of the apartments : — 
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There is likewise the prefecture ()ff §), also a finely graduated series of buildings and entrance- 
ways, and built so far back as the reign of Hung Wu, of the Mings ( circa AD. 1368); the 
magistracy (|£ §), a lesser hut well-proportioned structure, dating also to Hung Wu; and the 
literary chancellery established within the. North Gate, dating to the 46th year of the reign 
of K'ang Hsi (A.D. 1708). 


As a place of commercial passage, the hotels and inns are, naturally, somewhat numerous. 
The best are to be found near the South Gate. The structures are either on shore or afloat, the 
briskest business being done by the latter class. In those situated in the Fu River the number 
of rooms (or, rather, closets) varies from 33 to 36, and the charge per day is 25 dollar cents for 
lodging and ordinary board. Adjacent to these are to be found “ flower-boats ” ($• jgg), of three 
classes — large, medium, and small The hire for the first named is 83; for the second, S1.50; 
for the third, Si : the charge including tea and tobacco. Si. 25 is charged for a musical accom- 
paniment, and a more elaborate banquet costs in proportion ; a songstress will perform for an 
additional dollar. These boats are under the close supervision of the Rrh-fu (“ JjSf) (Deputy 
Prefect) and Ching-t'ing (Jg jg) (Deputy Magistrate). A higher class of inn will he found 
within the South Gate ; these, such 83 the Hung On (g| $) and the Lin Sing (Jg g§), have 12 or 
13 apartments, and the charge is 13 dollar cants per day for rice and lodging. At the Western 
Gate are a poorer class — the Fuk Ki (j® fig), Hing la (|g[ %%), and others, — containing, perhaps, 
seven apartments, and charging 30 cash per day exclusive of board. In these will be met persons 
of lesser degree; and so with those in the somewhat dirty Bamboo Chair Street (fj |jj gj), 

I append here a comparative list showing the number of businesses in 1897 and in 

1901 
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It will lie noticed tliat general dealers, retail dealers, boot and shoe makers, medioine shops, 
salt shops, and tailors are, naturally, much in evidence ; and that opium-smoking resorts stand 
numerically second on the list, and have increased on their previously considerable figures. 

There are a large number of temples, both in the city and in its immediate vicinity, 
together with numerous pagodas — such as that situated upon the height known as the Huo-shan 
(IK ill). “Volcano Hill,” immediately fronting the town. This edifice, known as the Wan-sing 
(S fi) P a g°da, dates to the spring season of the 3rd year of Tao Kuang (AD. 1823), is held 
of special account by the scholars of Wuchow, and at examination periods is illuminated. To its 
west is a broken pagoda of gTeat antiquity, but not considered as being fortunately placed. This 
hill, I may add, is known as Volcano Hill from its activity some centuries back; the particulars 
hereon are explicit as to details, stating that the eruptions regularly happened upon the 1st, nth, 
13th, 15th, and 25th days of the moon, and that the lava spread out a distanoe of more than 
10 chang* Of the temples, the most noteworthy are the Ta-hsiung-sstt (Jz H #), of the T'ang 
dynasty ( circa AD. 620); the Yu-ti-miao (g| $ 41 ). of the Sung dynasty ( circa AD. 960); the 
Pao-t'a-ssfl (g j§ #); the Yii-wang-miao ($ £ Jg), of the reign of K'ANG Hsi ($ JR) (circa 
AD . 1662), of the present dynasty; the Chin-lien-an (£ jfg if), of the Ming dynasty (circa 
AD. 1368); the Yang-chSng-an (§| JE 3 ?), of the Ming dynasty ; the Ping-ching-ssli (J& # <§t ) 
(infra); the Chun-fi-ko (i? ^ gj) (infra); the Tung-yo-miao ($ & igj), of the reign of 
ChAng Tfe (JE $)• of the Ming dynasty; the Ch*8ng-huang-miao (jg gg 4§), of the T'ang 
dynasty; the Kuan-yin-miao (jg| j§j), of the Yuan dynasty ( circa AD. 1280); the San-chieh- 
miao (3 U JH), of the Ming dynasty; the Wu-hsien-miao (3£ IS 4 J) (infra); the T'an-kung- 
miao (H 5 S); the WAn-miao (£ ^); and the W&a-chang-miao (% § |f). Of the above, 
the Ping-ching-ssfi, the Ta-hsiung-saQ, the Chun-t‘i-ko, and the Pao-t'a-ssh are Buddhist; the 
Wgn-miao is Confucian ; and the remainder, the homes of certain recognised or locally-efficacious 
divinities. There are, I believe, no Taoist temples. 

The Ping-ching-asii ($c (=£) and the Chun-t‘i-ko (fg g (g) are of special interest 

The former, or “ Monastery of the Ice-cold Well,” dates to the Dangs ( circa AD. 600), and was 
rebuilt or effectively repaired at various times during the early years of the Sungs and in the 7th 
year of Ch‘£ng Hua ($ (fc) (circa AD. 1465). It is so named from a spring hard by. To this 
spring, which lies without the actual precincts of the temple and upon a path leading upwards to 
the Peak, is attached the legend that formerly there were twin springs — the one with a brackish 
and warm water, and drying up in the autumn and winter seasons; the other, a sweet, pure, 
and constant stream. YOan Tao-chou (ft ifi ffl). a scholar of the Dang dynasty— marking 
the contrast, — considered what more apposite than to style the clear Well “ Ping-ching,” in dis- 
tinction to the well-known Volcano Hill (ft (JJ) already mentioned/} - The local records do not 
go back further than the Dang dynasty, but a curious fact (vide also ante) stated therein is 
that, previous to that dynasty, the hill aforesaid produced fire (i.e« was active) and that the 

* Local record* speak of a sword buried during the reign of a Prinoe of the Hen* (or, alternatively, * pemrl) *s causing 
the blaze. My information is *0 far explicit that the time of the occurrence is stated to be the daye named, at 7 in the erecting, 
but I cannot ascertain the oentury I 

f The water does not, however, medically speaking, commend itself. “ Hie bacteria . . 1 . may be expected to be 
numerous; plate cultivations would also probably reveal virulent forms of pathogenic organisms " (Dr. R. J. J. Macdonald, 
in Custom* “ Medical Report* "). 
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well just referred to was ice-cold, and that after that dynasty, the contrary ; this, no doubt, 
points to volcanic action in this area — say, circa A.D. 600. The Ping-ching-ssd (vide plan) is 
a picturesquely-situated edifice, not far from the East Gate, and at the foot of a cluster of 
eminences which culminate in the Wnchow Peak, It is of considerable size, and with pleasant 
gardens, in which specimens of Chinese gardening art may be seen displayed— fine dahlias, 
camellias, dwarf trees varying in age from 50 to 250 years, etc., eta A characteristic feature 
is the fronting wall with the circular geomantic hole. Upon the left and right hand of the 
inner gateway will be found the following interesting inscriptions (vide view) : St # Jgf ff ; 
8 III £ ft The worthy herein referred to is commonly said to be Li Tai-po (& -fc g) ; 
and the lines, with sense expanded, might thus run * : — 

High oft mates low, proud peak a pool may face, 

And peak to waters lend an added grace : 

Hard by the icy spring, these courts among, 

There dwelt a worthy of the ancient T'ang. 

Yon cloudy mountain rears its lofty crest — 

A restful haven for a restful jest ; 

And e’en the King’s Adviser here hath sung 

His verse, ’mid wine and worse, when we were young. 

Within will be found the usual shady courts and chapels— an agreeable rest on a hot summer’s 
day. There are two moderately old bells and gongs to be seen. Of the bells, one was made by 
a Fatshan shop of the style of Wan Sh6ng (JfJ ^), in the 44th year of the Emperor K'anu 
Hsi (AD. 1706) ; the other dates to the reign of Ch'ien Ldnq (AD. 1736-96). Much more 
ancient were the two drums, but, locally repaired five years ago, it is impossible to give their 
age. As the visitor ascends the flight of steps leading to the principal shrine, he will observe 
the character § (vide view), written in the running hand— report goes by one Ch‘£n T'ijaN 
(IS ft), of the Dangs, a gentleman taught by a Buddhist priest, and who, having a fine 
calligraphy, exhibited it in this way, and straightway vanished into thin air; his shade is to 
this day known as ^ jg.f The Commissioner of Customs found temporary accom- 

modation in this temple for the first year or so after the opening of the port, and it is at present 
still made use of as quarters. 

Adjacent to the Ice-cold Well iB a supplementary and minor temple — the Lung-wang- 
miao (gg -£ jgj). This owes its foundation, in the 9th year of the Emperor Chia Ch'ing Qg Jg) 
(AD. 1805), to a rich man from the Yen-shan (Eg jlj) district, in Chihli. The priests of the 
Kuan-yin-t'ang (gg ^ 3 £)— a few rods away— look after it. In some connexion with the Lung- 

• Li, the sage, poet, first Minister, and the first of interpreter*, was fond of seclusion, not always uith hia books— 
dulcc ui deripert in looo. 

t Ch‘£h T'uah is referred to both in the “Mirror of History ” and in the “ Twenty-four Histories.” He inclined to be 
a hermit, and asked to take office by the first Emperor of the Sungs, T‘ai Tbo §L) (circa A.D. 960), declined, preferring 
to study nature and meditate. He lived to a great age, and, by oonBeqaenoe, delighted— and excelled— in writing the character 
for longevity. The phrase goes that P'ftsa Tsu ML), another recluse, lived 800 years, and yet noarce equalled Ch‘&» 
T'cab’s one night’s rest !— the force of which may be gathered in the further saying that just as Su Tauo-p'o (§£ 

(the poet) stands first for ability, Kuo Txtf-i ($$ (the famous Minister) for good luck, and, Wta Wang (the Emperor) 

for progeny, so does FAho Tbu for old age. 
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wang-miao is the shrine and rest-house on the Peak, i,ooo feet above ; this is styled the Ch'ih- 
Bhu-t'ing (jg; & 2 £), and — as also the lengthy path from foot to top — is, at the moment, under the 
pecuniary care of a local family named Li (=£), whose senior was buried here a year or so ago. 

The Chun-t‘i-ko (If* gt gjj), situated near the East Gate, is a Buddhist temple, under 
the care of one priest and three disciples. It was founded in the reign of Ch'ong Ch£n (& j() 
(circa A.D. 1628), of the Ming dynasty, and its funds, which are derived from arable land and 
house property, amount, it is said, to S 1,000 per annum. It was in this temple that, at the 
opening of the port, the British Consul found quarters. 

An interesting and striking temple is that, in the Kou-fong Kai, known as the Wu-hsien- 
miao (2 H Jig), so styled from the guardian deity — the 2 M M ft- This is not of old 
foundation, dating also only to the Mings. The original structure was burnt down 16 years ago 
and all records were destroyed. The new building — approached by a fine flight of steps — is 
solid and handsome, and, I am informed, cost Tit 12,000, subscribed by the shopkeepers of the 
thoroughfare in which it stands. 

That picturesquely-situated hillside edifice known as the Tan-kung-miao (J 5 S iff) dates, 
as an institution, to modem times — perhaps to the beginning of the 19th century; and to it is 
attached the legend that a tourist named Tan (|J|), from Huichow (Jg ji j), in Kwangtung, 
carrying a sacrificial taper, landed at this point, but was at once transformed into ether, 
becoming undoubtedly a spirit, and conferring such special lustre and natural efficacy on thiB 
spot by his departure as to need an earthly memorial. This establishment is under the care of an 
employ’d designated by Huichow firewood sellers at Wuchow, who possess a peculiar interest in 
this temple, by reason of the strange chance which happened to the man from Hui; and, I may 
add, Huichow boats, in passing, invariably salute this edifice. Subscriptions amount to, perhaps, 
$400 per annum. It is upon the hill on which this temple stands that the Imperial Customs 
have acquired a residential site. 

The labours of the priests and acolytes in these temples cannot be considered exacting, 
though the hours are, perhaps, somewhat lengthy. On an ordinary occasion, at 5 in the morning 
prayers for the day are offered; at 9 o’clock is breakfast; at 1 o'clock in the afternoon a service 
is held; at 4 o’clock is the late meal; at 6 o’clock a further service is held; and lights are 
out (or supposed to be) at 9. The following are the principal special feast days observed at 
Wuchow : — 


Txmplk. 

Date or Feast. 


8th day, 4th moon. 

19th day, 6th moon ; and 19th day, 9th moon. 

24th day, 6th moon. 

„ 8th „ ^ 

During the 10th moon, after invocation by “ tdsaing up.” 

» nth „ „ „ . „ 








m 






Among the tens of thousands of old graves in the vicinity, I can find none of great 
antiquity; the oldest dates but to Hung Chih (54 fg) (circa A.D. 1490 ), of the Ming dynasty. 
There is nothing special to remark on inscriptions. Legend has it that the deified Shun (s5|) 
(B.C. 2255 ) died in Ts‘ang-wu, while on a progress, and his grave is located — somewhere on 
the Peak. 

Among the curiosities of Wuchow may be mentioned four iron pillars, alongside the bank 
on either side of the Fu Biver. These, which have excited the speculation of various observers, 
were, in fact,' erected in the viceroyalty of Han Yung ($£ $f), during the 7th year of the reign 
of Ch*£ng Hua (Jjpj Hi) (AD. 1465 ), of the Ming dynasty, and supported a floating bridge. 
Two lengthy iron chains were attached to the pillars, and to these were fastened numerous 
pontoon-boats — 56, it is said, in number. This bridge was destroyed during the time of the 
Taipings, in 1854, and never replaced. There are similar iron posts to the east of the cemetery- 
purpose uncertain, but supposed to have suspended an iron chain, 80 years since, for river 
defence 

The following amusing and spirited account of the state of the city is taken from 
Dr. B. J. J. Macdonald’s Medical Beport for the fourteen months ended 30th September 
1898 

"State of the Town. — Execrable ! The following comments are offered with an apology 
for broaching distasteful subjects. 

“ Streets . — The streets are not wide enough for the traffic. The public comfort and 
convenience are not sufficiently consulted. When the people are marketing before the two 
principal meals of the day, pedestrians are obliged to proceed at snail’s pace through the 
streets, and must submit to be jostled by an unwashed crowd whose homes and garments, 
without doubt, harbour infectious disease. The narrow streets are further encroached on by 
tradesmen’s stalk No option baa the sensitive individual— he must see butcher’B meat, blood, 
and offal, at dose quarters, each time he walks the street, for these things are thrust under 
his very nose. Possibly ladies are secluded because the streets are not fit for them to walk 
in; or, vice versd, possibly the streets are filthy because ladies are Becluded. Fish tails are 
purposely allowed to drip over the edge of the stall, where passengers dotbing may be soiled 
by them. The washings from the stalls drain on to the pavement, and must perforce be stepped 
in. Flies assiduously make trips between the garbage in the gutter and the food exposed 
upon the stall. It disgusts one to think that food for the table passes through this filthy 
market Pigs are turned into the streets to pick up a living by feeding upon ofiaL These 
loathsome scavengers are afterwards sold for food. Tcenia solium, if not trichiniasis, is said 
to abound. Occasionally a pig dies in the street, and is allowed to lie there until the air iB 
polluted with the gases of decomposition. Slops are suddenly pitched out of open doorways, 
and even sometimes from upper windows, upon the passengers in the street The streets are 
unevenly paved with large ill-fitting stones. Loose blocks may conceal puddles, and, when 
Btepped on, may squirt liquid filth over the unwary pedestrian’s dress. This is not, as might 
be supposed, a gamin’s practical joke : it is simply due to neglect During heavy rain and in 
flood time many streets are transformed into open sewers; to save their shoes most people 
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then go bare-foot. Splinters and potsherds lurking at the bottom of these inky streama-r-more 
poisonous than the River Styx — wound and inoculate the wader's feet. Ulceration, septicemia, 
glandular enlargements, perforating ulcer, and leprosy — perhaps also bubonic plague and other 
filth diseases — are sometimes acquired in this way. 

"Street Drains. — These are rudimentary open draina. They are defective in every re- 
spect — neither keeping the pathway dry nor preventing drainage from soaking into the subsoil 
There is no uuiformity of plan in construction: some are unlined, some lined with broken 
brick — few having mortar or cement. Moat are stopped up by silt; all are broken, dirty, and 
dangerous. From them may be inferred the condition of the covered drains. 

"Public Latrines. — These are an abomination. Decency, cleanliness, and health are all 
sacrificed by gross carelessness and false economy. The ninth precept of the 'Sacred Edict' 
is broken and the fifth too strictly observed * Although the question of public morals is 
almost outside the scope of a report on the public health, yet the two subjects are not unrelated; 
and it may be permissible to point out that the government, whose professed duty it is to 
instruct the people in morality, by neglecting the public latrines, loses an excellent opportunity 
of simultaneously improving the public health and morals. How can a people’s language be 
expected to be polite who daily frequent such filthy places? How can the girls preserve modesty 
who are obliged to see into all the ramshackle public latrines? Does any mother who cares 
for her children enjoy living in proximity to a Wuchow latrine ? Would Mencius’ mother 
have lived near such vile places? Simply for lack of thought, and by reason of the dread 
of spending a few dollars usefully in reconstructing and daily cleaning the public latrines, 
40,000 townsfolk are scandalised, demoralised, and diseased. . 

" The Public latrines Foci of Disease. — The excreta are allowed to fall into badly- 
constructed pits, which are neither regularly nor frequently cleaned — or into ponds, to become 
food for carp and tench which are reared for the table, and the latter habitually eaten 
raw ; or the dejecta fall upon the ground and the pulverised excrementitious matter is wind- 
borne throughout the town. Food is plentifully besprinkled with it. If Dr. Cobbold’s opinion, 
that ascaris lumbricoides requires no intermediate host, is correct, the state of the public 
latrines sufficiently accounts for the almost universal presence of ascarides in Chinese youth. 
Typhoid, dysentery, and cholera are also doubtless disseminated from these foci of disease, 
The hand-carriage system of removal of sewage may he, in theory, suitable for a Native town; 
ns practised here, however, it constitutes a public nuisance, because entirely unregulated. 

“Disposal of Rubbish. — Rubbish is dumped on river hanks and waste plots; thence it 
is re-distributed to the town by aerial agency. In flood time some of it is washed into the 
river. It is another instance of the prevailing neglect. 

" Disposal of the Dead. — The dead are buried upon every hill, in such fashion as to Bpoil 
every landscape and foul every spring of water in the neighbourhood. In defiance of Chinese 
law — possibly by order of ignorant officials, — during the recent rebellion the waters of the West 
River were defiled with 70 floating corpses at Wuchow. It, is remarkable that the Chinese 

“ * Fifth— @ St £1 I5f ffl '■ Md economy in eitimatioD, in order to present the lasiih waste of money. 
Ninth—® US £1 U M iS '■ illustrate the principles of a polite end yielding carriage, in order to improra manners. 
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esteem it a breach of decorum to mention ‘ death,’ yet allow it to be signed in every direction, 
on scarred hillsides and country roadsides, by ugly mounds, exposed urns, unburied and 
broken coffins, and strewn human bones. Also, that whilst attaching greatest importance to 
wind and water, f£ng-shui geomancera, by vicious advice, foul both the wind and the water with 
the corpses of the dead. In spite of the law,* itself not strict enough, which forbids keeping 
a corpse unburied longer than three months, by geomancera advice the dead are sometimes kept 
in their coffins amongst the living, in dwelling-houses, for months, or it may be years, beyond 
the prescribed limit. The whole community suffers through the depraved habits of degraded 
neighbours who act thus. Whilst I write, a patient of mine is lying ill of fever in a house 
next door to which is an unburied coffin containing a corpse several months old, China is 
disgraced before the whole world, owing to the total neglect of sanitation, more especially in 
the open ports where Foreigners reside and observe. Is it not high time to initiate elementary 
sanitary reforms in the open ports ? 

"Houses . — The houses are ill ventilated. An Irishman might safely say of most of them, 
that the front and back doors are the only windows they possess. They are dark, damp, and 
dirty. The floor is often formed of beaten earth only. Phthisis appears to be rapidly on the 
increase in South China. It may be explained by the feet that phthisical patients expectorate 
upon the floor, and involve the other inmates of Buch houses as are described above in the same 
hopeless case. 

"Birth and Death Rate. — Unknown ! The 'parental’ mandarins confess that they take 
no account of the births and deaths in this town. 

“ Precaution against Fire . — In addition to the ubusI pattern of hand fire-engine, and large 
tubs of water standing in some of the streets, an engine-house has recently been built by the 
side of the shallow lake opposite the British Consulate. Leaking pipes have been laid in mud 
throughout the wealthier part of the suburbs. Muddy water can thus be pumped into some 
streets. The pumping plant, in spite of its faults, demonstrates the existence of a nascent public 
spirit, initiating public works which, when developed, will renovate the town. 

" Town Water . — This prime natural necessary is laboriously and expensively drawn in 
buckets from fouled wells and the defiled liquid at the river’s brink. Much is lost in transport. 
The streets near the river are always sloppy with spilled water. Shop handB draw for the shops. 
In ’ good ’ houses the duty of fetching water devolves on slave girls, who may be seen staggering 
nnder the heavy burden up 50 feet of slippery river bank. Middle-class houses buy water, 
according to distance from source, at 3, 4, or 6 cash per load of 60, 75, or 120 catties. 

* Cost of the Town Water . — Estimating the population at 40,000, the quantity of water 
used at 5 gallons per head per diem, and the price of water at 4 cash for 10 gallons, the town 
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paya $29,200 per annum for 200,000 gallons per diem of bad water. Taking Mr. Hawbley’s 
estimate of the cost of town water at home, viz., £12,000 per annum for 1,000,000 gallons 
per diem, it appears that, by adopting the European methods of water supply, the town may 
obtain good water, and more of it, for the same money, viz., 243,333 gallons per diem for $29,200 
per annum. 

" Washing and Bathing .— Children occasionally bathe in the river. There are no public 
baths. Is it their fault if the people are dirty — if their queues are full of pediculi and their 
persons covered with scabies and tinea? Their wretched condition is recognised in the Native 
proverb, ‘ Eleven men out of every ten have the itch. * ” 

The Foreign Settlement is somewhat wide-spread and divided : taking a line from the new 
American Baptist Mission premises on the east to the Wesleyan Mission on the west — a distance 
of a mile and a half, with the city and strong-runniDg Fu Biver intervening. There are but 
four Foreign houses in occupation. To the east, a fine bungalow belonging to Messrs. J ARDINE, 
Matheson, & Co. is now occupied by the Commissioner of Customs; while on the extreme 
west are the Wesleyan Mission premises and hospital. The remaining houses (both to the 
east) are wooden, one-story structures — one, dignified with the name of the Club, forms an 
extremely comfortable meeting-place on a limited scale (containing a billiard-room, card-room, 
and bar), with a visitors book showing not a few distinguished names ; it was founded in 1900, 
by a dozen persons, on the share principle. The British Consular buildings, which are rapidly 
nearing completion, are situated at the west, in a co mm a n ding position, on a hill 200 feet 
in height rising at the junction of the Fu River with the main stream. On the crest (now 
made even) is the residence— -a spacious bungalow, with lodge, etc. ; while half-way up the 
hill are the offices (and constable’s quarters) — a solid, two-storied, red-brick building. The 
ensemble suggests Dover Castle to the exiled Briton, and the effect is very striking to anyone 
approaching the port for the first time. This, later on, should be one of the favourite Consulates 
in China, with (when planted) a park of many acres, including what might in Surrey be termed 
a lesser mountain. It is, unfortunately, remote from the social and business centre. For the 
rest, the community are housed in boats, rented for, say, $35 per mensem. These are, possibly, 
cooler in the summer than shore residences, nor, on the whole, are they specially unhealthy. 
The larger apartments measure, on an average, 14 by 10 by 7 feet Of such a boat, rather 
more roomy than the ordinary, I append a diagram 



The price of a boat similar to the above, built locally of pine-wood, would run to $800. 
■ Moat of the Foreign businesses are carried on on pontoons — one floor only, and measuring 
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50 by 40 feet over all, — the chains, hawsers, eta, etc, for which would suffice for an old Indian 
merchantman.® 

Two-thirds of a mile to the east, on the edge of the river's cliffs, is the Foreign cemetery — 
a steep and attractive piece of ground, leased from the authorities, which forms a conspicuous 
and picturesque landmark. Two rest there now — a Bishop ( vide (u ) ) and a child It is 
supported by local subscriptions and superintended by an honorary committee. 

I append a statement contrasting the numbers of the Foreign community at Wucliow 
in 1897 and at the close of 1901 : — 


Officials and employes 8 12 

Missionaries 14 20 

Merchants and employes 3 

Whether or not the port — as, I suppose, all such ports — is to be described as “ dead and 
alive ” is, of course, a matter to be left with the individual. There can be very little of society, 
in the accepted sense, in a community numbering not much more than two dozen, with scarcely 
ever more than four ladies — with but one house capable of offering a dance (and the floor of 
that precarious and uncertain) — with some living on house-boats, some on pontoons, and some in 
temples — with an assortment of nationalities and grades. But there has never been any lack 
of good-fellowship, while variety is introduced by the presence, at intervals scarcely exceeding 
10 days, of river gun-boats (British, French, and German), not to mention the regular Canton 
liners, of which at least one lies up from the Saturday to the Monday, apart from their touching 
here twice during the week. The recreations of the community may be given as shooting (not 
very good here — no snipe, and but a few pheasant and woodcock) ; target shooting (there are 
ranges fixed among the hills of 200 to 800 yards) ; lawn tennis (played here on a cement court, 
giving a very good game); incipient yachting; walking (excellent, but must be a mountaineer); 
picnics (the country ib ideal for these); gardening (the soil and climate is of the best — the 
Wuchow coxcombs are renowned, dahlias do excellently, and the same may be said of vegetables, 
tomatoes, radishes, endive, lettuce, eta); photography (there are the requisite qualities of light, 
landscape, and latitude); meetings at the Club; Club meetings; reading; work. 

* “ The Chinese city, like all I have ever seen or heard of in Cathay, ia an over-crowded, insanitary alum, in which it 
would be futile for Europeans to attempt to retain health, and utter folly to attempt to rear their families. Wuchow suburbs 
are all liable to floods, the river having an extreme rise and fall of about 75 feet In this whole neighbourhood the hills 
approach so closely to the river that, along its banks, except where the city stands, there is hardly any available building 
land not liable to floods. Flooded tracts are unsuitable si tee for Europeans dwellings. There remain, then, for consideration 
the hill rites ; these may be divided into two classes — thoee which I choose to style Chinese temple rites and hilltop sites. 
Temples in this part of the world are frequently (o.) perched on precipitous hillsides, and (6.) closely embowered amidst trees 
in mountain Talleys. When placed on the hillside, the inner chamber of the temple is, in some instances, partially excavated 
in the rock, the semi-troglodyte Buddhist priest clinging tenaciously to prehistoric habits. Such a sit© is unsuitable for a 
residence. In order to avoid the expense of quarrying an extensive rite on the precipitous hillside, the premises would probably 
be constructed on too contracted a scale; ventilation would be restricted whenever the wind happened to be behind the 
hill ; the back rooms would be oppressively hot at night, the heat absorbed by the rock during the day being radiated upon 

the house by night ”■ — Dr. R. J. J. Macdonald, Customs “Medical Reports" for the half-year ended 30th 

September 1898, p. 18 (Wuchow). 
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In the most general way, I have dealt with the city of Wuchow and the Foreign locations; 
it now remains to add a few discursive notes upon the capital of this province and the capital 
of Kweichow, with some remarks on Nanning. 

Kweilin, situated on the western bank of the Kuei-chiang (g a), dates back to Rum 
Huang-ti, of the ancient Ch'in dynasty (vide (a.) ) ; it was then a portion of a chun (administra- 
tive division), of which, perhaps, the present prefectural area defines the limits. In the iat year 
of Ch&ng Hua (jjJ flj) (A.D. 1465), of the Mings, Kweilin was under the cognizance of the 
Viceroy resident in Wuchow, and a Governor was only therein established in the 3rd year of 
K'anq Hbi Eg) (A.D. 1665). It became a prefecture in the 5th year of Hung Wu (AJ). 1373), 
of the Mings. It has n principal streets and eight gates, and, being the centre of provincial 
administration, is, in a general way, a more considerable centre than Wuchow. Surrounding 
it is a wall— dating to Chih ChAng (A.D. 1341). the last Prince of the Ytlan dynasty— of 
considerable height and width, and of such strength (says a Native friend) that the Taipings 
could make no impression. Anterior to this wall stood a mud embankment dating to the 
Hans. The general position is one of considerable beauty — the local saying stating that in this 
respect it stands first (£g $1 ill ^ ^ % "f ), — while a hill of consequence and sanctity, known 
as that of the "Elephant’s Nose” (|| j| jjj), will, no doubt, from its resemblance thereto, arrest 
attention. The population has been incidentally referred to, and consists of, perhaps, 40 per 
cent Hunanese, 20 per cent Cantonese, 10 per cent from Kiangsi, 10 per cent from other 
provinces, and 20 per cent home provincials. There is a large leisured class, and the trade 
does not compare with that of Wuchow— a good deal, however, of Native cloth, vermicelli, and 
wax is imported from the Kiangsi direction, while considerable quantities of water chestnuts 
and preserved eggs of fine fragrance pass (by Native craft) to Canton and Fatshan. Among 
industries are tanning, paper production, and umbrella making. The government offices are 
those of the Governor, the Provincial Treasurer, the Judicial Commissioner, the Intendant of 
Circuit (the intendancy including both Wuchow and Kweilin), the Prefect, the Lin-kuei (gg $j) 
Magistrate, and the Colonel. The following are the principal guilds : — 

Three Kwangtung Guilds ($( )K # fg). 

Kiangsi Guild (JT W "& ft)- 

Fuhkien Guild fig). 

Szechwan Guild (0 J)| gg). 

Hunan Guild ® & t ft)- 

Chehkiang Guild Or & If ft)- 

Liang Hu Guild (f§ ^ -gf Jg), for natives of Hunan and Hupeh. 

Yun-Kwei Guild (gftg gg), for natives of Yunnan and Kweichow. 

Kiangnan Guild (Jr fg gg), for natives of Kiangsu and Anhwei. 

Hsin-an Guild (if $ # ft), for natives of Hsin-an-hsien (If g g§), Kwangtung. 

In conclusion most be mentioned the numerous and exceedingly picturesque marble grottoes, 
the names of the more noteworthy being Huan Chu Tung (3g g; ^jg), F&ig Tung Yen (H fg fg), 
and Ch'i Hsing Yen (.£ J| §|). In the warm summer months these cool retreats are frequently 
filled with townsmen dining or lunching. 
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Kweiyang dates to the Tang dynasty — a period to which many things are relegated 
when there is uncertainty. It is situated upon a plain surrounded by hills, is oval in shape — 
the distance from north to south being, perhaps, two and a half miles, and from east to 
west rather more than one, — and through it winds the river. The Governor of the province 
of Kweichow and the leading officials live here ; and there are considerable numbers of 
merchants, mostly from Hunan, Kiangsi, Kwangtung, Yunnan, and Szechwan. There are 
likewise many Miao-tztt around, and free schools have been opened for their children — with 
poor success, since the parents do not countenance education: The townspeople themselves 
are, indeed, clowns, though several Foreign schools have been opened for their edification. 
The principal trade dealings are with Native opium and timber (most of which pass to the 
Kwangs and to Hunan) ; and a good deal is done in cotton yam, piece goods, sugar, and salt — 
the first three coming from Hankow, Chungking, and Ch'ing-yttan, and the last from Szechwan 
The tourist would here find several places of note. Undoubtedly he would bend his steps to 
the Ch'ien-ling-shan (g- §g flj), where the fSng-shui is of a singular force; again, he would 
pass to the Cbia Hsiu Lou (^p ;jg), of the Mings, on a peak in the southern suburbs, and 

a building of great excellence; finally, there is the principal temple in this city — the Hai- 
shfin-miao ($f jpji j£j), — wherein the presiding deity is the god Nan-chi-yun (g§ f} $£), of the 
Tanga, and the founder of the city. 

Nanning, of which a slight historical note and incidental references have been previously 
offered, was styled Yung-chou (f£ jftj) between the T'ang and Yuan dynasties, in the latter 
period becoming known as Nan-ning-lu (gf g§). It did not become the seat of a prefecture 
until Hcnq Wu, of the Mings (AD. 1368). It lies within the magistracy of Hsttan-hua 
OS it IS) — the second richest in the province, — on a broad plain, and in a wide bend on the 
northern bank of the Tso-chiang branch of the West River, 319 miles from Wuchow. Through 
the town passes the rich produce of Yunnan and Kweichow. The site of the city is not 
unpicturesque, the country round is pleasantly wooded, and there are hills at no great distance — 
the land, indeed, gradually rises from the west and reaches a fair height, and though part of the 
western suburb is subject to floods, the city escapes. It is said to number 100,000 persons — but 
perhaps, in fact, does not contain more than 70,000,— and it ranks commercially in the province 
second to Wuchow. The inhabitants are chiefly Cantonese; but there are a large number of 
Kiangsi people, and one jetty is called the fl; W SI 

As giving the impressions of the traveller, it is not impertinent to quote the remarks of 
Mr. G. W. Sheppard, of Messrs. Jardine, Matheson, & Co., on the occasion of a visit to Nanning 
in 1898: — “The city has rather a prepossessing appearance, aud the inclination is rather to 
over-estimate its importance after the other places passed en route. .... The streets are 
much cleaner than Wuchow, and purely local industries carried on by the Natives seem to be 
more flourishing than in that city. The shops and hongs in the business quarters (i.e., where the 
Cantonese reside) are, however, not to be compared, so far as outside appearance and decorations 
go, with those of the similar quarter of Wuchow ; this part of Wuchow has been compared to a 
second-rate street of Canton — so this, perhaps, will serve to convey some idea of the intrinsic 
value of Nanning. A fair quantity of shipping lined the bank.” 
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The town is the aeat of an Intendant of Circuit (£ £t JS), a Prefect (gf Jff), a 
Magistrate (g flj g§), and a General commanding the district (£ & gj). There are the 
following colleges : the Shih Nan Shu-yttan (5? g H gc), established in the 55th year of the 
Emperor K'ang Hsi (AD. 1716) ; and the Euang Chao Sliu-yiian (gj( -ft 3 g£) an d the Yu WSn 
Shu-yuan g£), established in the 14th year of the Emperor Ch'ien Lima (AD. 1749). 

Of guilds, there are those of Kwangtung, Hsin-hui-hsien (gjf ft g§), Fuhkien, Eiangsi, Chehkiang, 
Yunnan, and Kweichow. There are nine exchange banks and 19 local banks, but there are no 
Shansi banks established here. The dollar, of Tts. 0.72, exchanges for 940 large cash j the local 
tael, for 1,250 large cash. Hongkong cheques are cashed at a cost of 60 cents to 81.50 per 
$100, cheques for large amounts not being easily negotiable, and business generally being largely 
transacted by bills. 

Among local curiosities atlNanning may be mentioned the bronze drums, old and new — the 
manufacture originating, so runs tradition, with K'ung Ming (H, 8JJ), Prime Minister of the State 
of Shu (|g), at the epoch of the Three Kingdoms, who first prepared such for his army when 
operating against the savages to the south. Some of these drums date to the Posterior Han 
dynasty (AD. 20-220), nnd the cost may run to hundreds of dollars. The ordinary size average 
a diameter of 2 feet. 

In conclusion, the chief routes to and from Nanning are : by water — to and from Yunnan 
aud part of Kweichow, up to the West River vid Po-sS ; by land— vid Lu-hsii (jg fg), Pin-chou 
( 3 t #ft). *®d Tu-shan-chou (@ jlj Jfl), in Kweichow. An alternative route (largely used for 
opium, j'am, etc., since the chronie unrest in the Nanning- PosS region) is along the Kwangsi- 
Kweichow frontier, and down through Ch‘ang-an (J| $), near Huai-yttan-hsien and Liuchow, 
and thence by river to Wuchow direct, or overland to Kweilin and down by the Cassia River. 
Nanning in 1901 took from Wuchow HkTh. 775,153 worth of Foreign goods (under Transit 
Pass), chiefly cotton yam, piece goods, matches, and kerosene oil. The present total value of its 
trade may be assessed at 6£ million taels. 

(h.) Works, Policing, etc. — No recent changes have been made as regards works in the 

city, and there is little to say as to paving, lighting, and bunding, or as regards policing 

incidentally alluded to under (9). On the water, mention should be made of a harbour guard- 
boat (jg fSf $}), instituted in 1901, to keep the fairway clear, having a petty officer of some 
local weight in charge and under the supervision of the Maritime Customs ; farther, a life-boat 
($C & #S), supported by voluntary subscriptions among officials and merchants. Sampans were 
numbered by the Maritime Customs from 1897 — the numbering takes place at no fixed time and 
no charge is made, and does not by any means include all the craft; their census works out at 
229 on the 26th March 1902. 

At what may be called the Foreign West Settlement 'graduated approaches scale the 
hills — a flight of steps from the Fu River to the British Consular offices, and thence a path to 
the residence, and a cemented track two-thirds of a mile in length belonging to the Christian 
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and Missionary Alliance Mission. On the lower lying East Settlement nothing has, bo far, been 
done, save the necessary filling in and, to a certain degree, land enclosure. The cemetery has 
been referred to under (9.). 

There are one or two local granite bridges of note — their historic interest is great, and 
the workmanship and material of which they are composed excellent The original Shao-lung 
Bridge (^ gf $g) over the Fang-shAng Creek ($ Jgj), near Messrs. Jardine, Matheson, 
& Co.’s pontoon, was built by the orders of the Viceroy Tai Yo (££ gj), in the 37th year of 
the Ming Emperor Wan Li (AD. 1610); it was replaced by a wooden bridge in the 20th 
year of the Emperor K'ang Hsi, of the present dynasty (AD. 1682), which gave way to the 
existing structure, built by Prefect Yung Ch'ang (^ $J), in the 19th year of the Emperor 
Ch'ien Lung (AD. 1755). The Yun-an Bridge (@ § *g), "Bridge of Clouded Peace," lies 
at the foot of the T'an-kung temple hill, and was built from designs by one Lin Chao-nan 
(# ?£ ®). during the reign of the Emperor Dung Chih (circa AD. 1862); its cost— about 
8500 — was defrayed by local subscriptions among officials and merchants. It was repaired 16 
years since. 

For other particulars concerning works in this city, I refer the reader to the Local 
Annals — if he has the time and is of a forbearing disposition." 1 ( Vide also (k ). ) 

(i.) Water Approaches, etc. — No changes of any consequence have occurred to the water 
approaches of the port since its opening, and the lowness of the water in various places is an 
annual occurrence. The shoalest parts are Second Bar, Punlun ((§ gg), Kaisow (JfL ft), and the 
passage between the rocks off the island of Kailung (f| gg g)j). These places (which are 
situated, respectively, 20, 16, 7, and 2 miles from here) may be said to carry the same water, 
i.e., about 7 feet when the river is at zero; and although the natural process of deposit will 
sometimes, in parts, make as much as 6 feet difference, such is only local and temporary, and 
in a day or bo there is again a greater depth. The Second Bar — the first bar being at Pak- 
sahkok, about 2 A miles distant — has a distinct daily variation of over a foot, and, accordingly, 
vessels which have managed to scrape over there have sometimes had to lighten at one of the 
places named. 

* “ Since the I&Bt floods, two years ago, the 50»ooo helpless inhabitants of "Wuchow have allowed their city to become 
more than ever like the Augean stables, where 3,°°° oxen are said to have been herded in stalls which had. not been cleaned 
for 30 years. It is true that nighteoO, which has a market value, is removed ; other rubbish, however, accumulates, awaiting the 
uncertain attentions of the scavenging elements— wind, rain, and flood. The natural forces of wind, rain, and gravitation are 
constantly shifting the superficial rubbish about the town, and for the moat part from upper to lower levels, whence floods aconr 
some of the culpably accumulated filth away. As the Augean stables never would have been cleaned apart from the Herculean 
device and labour of turning the Rivera Alpheus and Peneua through the place, so it is with Wuchow. Unless a flood occurs, 
the town is never even partially cleaned ; none can, however, control, or even predict, the floods of the Fu and West Rivers. If 
there were an individual who never washed, but whose hands and face were occasionally wetted by a shower of rain — and never 
bathed, hut once every few years would paddle in the sea, taking care, however, that the water never rose above hia knees, — 
Wuchow, with ita somewhat simil ar system of ablutions, would he like that individual j for it can never be pronounced clean 
and wholesome, but some years is dirtier and more diseased than usual."— Dr. R. J. J. Macdonald, Customs "Medical Reports” 
for the half-year ended 30th September 1899, p, 39 (Wuchow). 
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The great lowness of the river at the beginning of 1901, when the water fell to 1 foot 
10 inches below zero, was only to be surpassed this present year (1902), when it fell to 2 feet 
5 inches similarly — a record fall, as far as can be ascertained. All cargo vessels trading here, 
excepting only the three stern-wheelers, Sainam, Nanning, and Kongchai, have had to lighten 
to enable them to enter the port; and until suitable vessels, of not more than 5 feet draught 
fully laden, are placed on the river this will always be the case. A class which would appear 
suitable, and of which it is reported some are building, are steam lighters with 12 knots speed 
and a carrying capacity of 8, coo piculs. In a paper read before the Institution of Engineers 
and Shipbuilders of Hongkong, the stem-wheel American type is, I note, recommended for the 
trade above Samshui, twin-screw vessels being used up to that point.* Of course,, between 
the months of March and November, when the river is, as a general rule, above zero, all the 
different classes of vessels trading here — whether the before-mentioned stem-wheel steamers, 
the ordinary 7-foot draught small steamers, the converted junk type, and the junks, or the 
so-called lorchas which are towed by steam-launches — have perfeot ease in entry, though they 
are sometimes as long as seven days en route from Hongkong. This latter, however, is due 
to an extraneous cause — inadequacy of driving power against the strong current, whioh in 
the summer, with a freshet, has sometimes a velocity of 4 to 6 knots. These freshets, which 
approach either by way of the Fu-ho or the West River, are caused, firstly, by a sudden 
thawing of the snow on the Yunnan, Kweichow, and Hunan mountain ranges, more especially 
the Nanling (gj fj |Jj) ; secondly, simply by the torrential spring and summer rains in the 
humid mountain districts, and these will sometimes effect a rise of 15 feet in 24 hours. Of the 
two kinds, the Fu-ho one is by far the most dreaded, inasmuch as those from the West River 
rise fairly evenly and have a straight passage through the harbour ; the Fu-ho freshet, on the 
other hand, rushes fiercely forth from the mouth of that river, swishes to the south bank of the 
West River, and there, caught by Pagoda Point, sweeps across the harbour, forming whirlpools in 
its course, and thence passes to the north bank, capsizing any luckless sampan or boat which 
may be caught in it. 

The greatest rise of the river during recent years seems to have been that of 1887, 
when the river rose 70 feet; while in 1897 there was a rise of 65 feet; and in 1901, 62 
feet — and even at the latter depth all the low-lying parts of the city and suburbs were 
under water. 

Mr. G. W. Sheppard, in 1899, crystallised in a memorandum the navigable conditions 
to Nanning, and thence to Po-s6, as known then. I quote these in extenso, premising that 
Mr. Sheppard proceeded in a ho -ton boat (living boat. Native style) in the month of 
September: — "There first comes a piece of about 40 miles where there are some bad reefs of 
rocks. Above this 40 mileB comes an apparently clear stretch of some 120 miles, up to above 
Kweiyuen, i.e., about lialf-way to Nanning. From Kweiyuen to Nannmg, judging by the chart 
and from information I was able to gather, there are numerous difficult places, the principal 
of which are in the close vicinity of Wangchow, where there are rocky rapids and 


• “Hongkong Weekly Prese," nth June 1898 . 
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sh&IlowB extending for some miles, with very sharp turns in the channel, which would render, 
so it was reported, the passage of a steamer impossible when the river had fallen to a certain 
stage. Some io miles below Nanning, and 50 miles below it again, there are also two places 
where, in very low water, junks are compelled to lighten to 2$ feet. I may remark, how- 
ever, that both on the upward and downward trip the water was of sufficient height to 
cover all, or most, of these dangers; and there was no good reason why a suitable steamer 
(in our case an ordinary steam-launch would have done) should not have made a direct run 
up from Wuchow to Po-sS and back, doing in six or seven days' what it took as many weeks 
to do by junk. This was, however, under favourable conditions of water, and I can quite 
understand that a fall of 20 feet would completely change the condition of things. From 
general indications, I should say that it would be possible to run a steamer up to Po-sS for 
four months out of the year, doubtful for four, and probably impossible for the remaining 
four. On the last point it is impossible to say anything definite, until a further and careful 
examination of the Fu-po-t'an and other rapids has been made at dead low water, i.e., about 
February.” 

In 1901 the British gun-boat Sandpiper (Lieutenant-Commander Cars, R.N.), drawing 
2 feet 6 inches, made an ascent to Nanning, and had some practical experiences of the river in 
its more accessible season. A start was made upon the 20th May, and upon the third day 
Kweihsien (g gR) was reached— a distance of, say, 100 miles. There was an insufficiency of 
water at this place until the 13 th June, when a slight rise set in, and, with a full head of 
steam, the rapid was successfully passed. The channel was both tortuous and narrow, in 
places not more than 80 feet in width, with many swirls and eddies — indeed, a large swirl on 
one occasion suddenly rose and caused the vessel to so heel that it seemed impossible it should 
recover and escape the rocks; as for the turns, there was one in particular with an angle of 
45°. Above the Great Rapid §§) — 160 miles from this — there was a rising water and tlje 
current was less strong. 

It is further essential to add, by way of summary, certain observations which my pre- 
decessor has made hereon. Firstly, direct steam navigation between Wuchow and Nanning 
is not likely to be possible during more than four months in the year (with liability to con- 
siderable delays), and in some years for only a few weeks. Secondly, to navigate the river 
for a longer period steamers should be provided with bow oar or towing mast, should possess 
rapid turning power, small beam, and good speed — and it is questionable if the vessels could 
carry sufficient cargo on a low draught to make construction and employment a paying matter. 
Thirdly, while the Great Rapid, owing to the narrowness of the channel and sharpness of 
the turns, offers the great obstacle to navigation, there are many other rapids and shoals 
which present difficulties during the low-water season. Fourthly, towage of junk or Bpecially- 
constructed lighter is feasible between Wuchow and Kweihsien, and beyond the Great Rapid again 
to Nanning ; and doubtless launches will ply on these sections for passengers and tow when the 
river is thrown more open. 

In conclusion is appended a list of places to which launches ply from this port, with the 
mileage, and period during which the run is feasible : — 
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(j.) Aids to Navigation, etc.— There are no lights or buoys in this district, but in 
November 1901 two beacons were fixed in the harbour, off Pagoda Point. In certain places 
bambooB have been placed — chiefly by lepers — to mark the position of rocks, shoals, etc. ; they 
Bfe posted when the water is about 4 feet above zero, and answer well enough. With their 
numbers, they are situated as follows : — . 

Distance frok 
CCSTOHS POHTOOH. 


MUea. 


One at -Yufatong (JH ® • i 

One opposite H.B.M.’s Consulate pontoon i 

Four at Kailungchow (f | j|) ij 

Two between Joss House Point and Kaisow (fg, -g-) . . . 3 

Tiiree on Second Bar (*S) .... 20 

One on Chungkong Spit (Ji gj) 22 

Three between Chungkong Spit and Dosing 27 

One off Kweishek Qg 5 ) 38 


Those at the Second Bar were first placed in position this year. These crude marks have 
been used so long as the oldest trader on the river can remember — long before the river was 
opened to steam navigation. Contributions are paid en route to the waiting lepers, and amount, 
in the case of those thrown to them by passing steamers, to a total of 'about S2.50 per month. 
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“The lepers are paid by passing craft— the payment, in the case of steamers, usually l>eing 20 
cash tied on to a few sticks of firewood and thrown to the boat.” * 

No accidents to shipping of any moment have occurred, the cases being chiefly grounding 
cases, with merely slight detention — mainly at the Second Bar, Kwangtung Rocks, and the 
Western Rocks at Pagoda Point, on the southern bank of the river. A somewhat curious 
accident happened to the Chinese steam-launch Luenckit, which, on the 5th April 1900, sank 
at her moorings in the harbour from being overladen with coal, coupled with the fact that 
the seams of her upper planking were not water-tight. The Native pilot was drowned. The 
vessel was subsequently raised and towed to Canton for repairs, f 

(k.) Unhappy Occubbencbs, etc.— H uman agency, direct or indirect, has been rather 
more prolific of unhappy occurrences during the period than any other physical cause. There 
were, however, considerable droughts in 1900, more especially affecting rice and sugar cane. 
Of the rice crop in that year, 50 per cent, is said to have represented the failure in Yfl-lin (@ $c) 
and P'ing-lo (ip $g), and 70 per cent in Ch'ing-ytian (Jg g£), Po-sfi, and Nanning; sugar cane 
suffered practically entirely around Wangchow (jg #|), Yung-shun (^e fg), Nanning, and Po-sS; 
ground-nuts lost 50 per cent in P'ing-lo, Nanning, and Liuchow, and 40 per cent, round Kweilin ; 
and wheat, 60 per cent in Nanning and 40 per cent in Kweilin and Ping-lo. The remedial, 
measures adopted were both administrative and religious. Official rice depdts were opened for 
the supply of that grain at a cheap rate, and many, passes were issued for the transportation 
of rice from Canton and elsewhere to Ch'ing-yttan, Nanning, etc.; the religious observances 
consisted- in official visits to the temples of the genius loci (jj gg jgj) and of Jupiter Pluvius 
(81 1 f£j)i accompanied by abstention from flesh. 

As regards floods locally, this is not here an abnormal state. “Owing to the rise and 
fall of the river, the city presents quite another aspect during the summer from what it does 
in the winter. In the former season the water is never much below the level of the banks, 
while sometimes it overflows them, half submerging the houses. .... When the floods 
are high most of the streets are under water, the inhabitants have to retire to their upper 
stories, and business is seriously interfered with. But although this must cause immense 
inconvenience — and, one would think, considerable loss — to the majority of the people, they yet 
regard it as an advantage, because the inundation cleanses away the impurities which have 
accumulated during the dry months, and business goes on all the more, briskly from its 
temporary interruption.” $ ( Vide also (i.). ) 

Epidemics have been aided partly by the season, and partly, no doubt, by natural diffi- 
culty of arrangement Plague — Jji Jpf § — has, perhaps, been the principal enemy. In 1898 

* Letter from “ Shipmaster,’’ in “Hongkong Weekly Press” of nth February 1899, His technical observations are 
worth note. 

t “Reporta on lights," etc., 1900, p. 71 (Wuchow). 

X Wuchow Trade Report, 1897. 

§ “la peate eat connue, au Yunnan, sous le nom de yang*tteu<h t vang ; on la d&igne, en cantonnais, par lea tennee 
y-lao-ikik; lee Thoe l’appellent than-p'atbthai. EUe porte beauooup d’autrea noms dont lea plus rrfpandua sont: luan-tzeu-ch(ng, 
thu-y, piao-ski, td fou tienn-hring eking, k«ng-ueu-ting."—Vide Dr. A. Thoulon’b most interesting "Note on an Epidemic of 
Bubonic Plague at Ping-hsiaug, Kwangsi, in May and June 1898" (Customs “Medical Reports" for the half-year ended 31st 
March 1899). 
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there was a bad visitation of the disease, " and for a good while the hills around the city were 
dotted with funeral parties.” • In 1899 the epidemic was still more Bevere, and between 50 and 
60 deaths daily were reported in May, while in one case a family consisting of nine persons fell 
victims within 48 hours — again, on a pontoon (which may, in such cases, be considered a more 
healthy housing than the shore structures) 21 deaths occurred from a staff of 100. Certain 
precautionary measures were taken by the local Magistrate ; labourers were engaged to cleanse 
the streets by day and slay rats at night; notifications were issued as to the sanitation of 
private residences, and pigs were not allowed to perambulate the Btreets or grub around under 
a penalty varying from 1 to Tts. 5. Each household, moreover, had its cab— generally 
more or less in a trained condition, — though the use of certain lethal powders will, no doubt, 
later be introduced. A layman, upon this topio, can only Bpeak superficially; and it is con- 
venient here to quote, practically in. eatenso, certain specially cogent points of that important 
monograph supplied by Dr. R J. J, Macdonald in his Medical Report upon the health of 
this port for the half-year ended 30th September 1899. 

The first outbreak of the plague in Wuchow that year (1899) was probably at the beginning 
of March; but “it is not easy to obtain from the Natives satisfectory replies to questions con- 
cerning the origin of this year’s epidemic, date and locality of the first case, whether indigenous 
or imported, and if imported, whether from the west (Yunnan) or from the east (Hongkong). 
Plague is probably not indigenous in Wuchow ; and although a year ago I reported its prevalence 
in Wuchow in the months of April, May, and June of 1898, yet I have no corroborative evidence 
to adduce in support of a theory that plague is indigenous here. On the contrary, since the 
bacillus is not able to withstand desiccation longer than four days (Kitasato), and although 
it may retain vitality and virulence for about a couple of months in clothing and in closed 
undisinfected houses, yet, since I know of no proof that the bacillus can maintain its virulence, 
or existence even, extra-corporeally for six months— and as no manifestation of the disease was 
brought to my notice during the comparatively long period of eight months, namely, from 
July 1898 to February 1899 inclusive,— I incline to think that last year’s crop of the plague 
bacilli completely perished; that the disease is exotic and not indigenous here; and that the 
specific bacillus was this year again introduced from without.” The conclusions on this point 
are that : — 

" i°. The seat of endemic plague for the Far East is probably the Yunnan district of 
Southern China. 

“2°. The plague travels thence to Hongkong vid Pakhoi (at present, perhaps, the 
swifter route), and also vid the West River and Wuchow-fu. 

“ 3 0 . That infected Hongkong re-infeots its own hinterland (and also many distant 
ports, which, in turn, infect their various hinterlands and other ports). 

« 4 0 . That this year Pakhoi probably first infected Hongkong. 

“ 5°. That Hongkong infected Wuchow. l 

“ 6°. That about the same time Wuchow was being infected from the west 


Wuchow Trade Report, 1898. 
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“ 7°. That had Pakhoi not infected Hongkong at the beginning of March, Hongkong 
would not have escaped infection this year, for Wuchow would probably have 
infected it by the middle or end of the month. 

“8°. That the Franco-Chinese hostilities of 1883 and the Kwangsi rebellion of 1898 
have possibly been fitctbrs increasing the virulence of plague ; and that flight 
due to panic, examinations (like pilgrimages), as well as travelling for trade, 
help to spread it within the hinterland." 

As regards the appearance of a plague-stricken dwelling : — “ On the 29th March I was 
called to see a middle-aged woman who was delirious with plague aud almost in the last 
stage of the disease. The house would here be considered a respectable dwelling. The men 
of the family were nearly frantic; the women, almost paralysed with fear. Several females 
occupied the same room as the dying woman. No one seemed to know what to do. No 
attempt was being made at segregation or disinfection, or even simple cleaning. The sick 
expectorated upon the earthen floor (many of the inner apartments of comparatively respectable 
houses have earthen floors). The same cups, plates, etc., were used indifferently by the sick 
and healthy. I was not surprised to hear that in that house three people took the plague, 
of whom two died.” 

As regards mortality: — “I can only form a rough conjecture of the mortality, from 
exceedingly imperfect data. The plague lasted four months, at times diminishing and again 
increasing— as, for instance, on the 12th May it appeared to he abating, and again on the 23th 
May increasing, the variable mortality depending on a number of causes, e.g., the importation 
of fresh cases, the temperature and humidity favourable or adverse to the development of the 
specific bacilli, the effect of rainfall in washing away superficial layers of rubbish, etc. The case 
of a single Btreet affords but little aid in estimating the general mortality. However, I can do no 
better than instance the case of the street which leads to the Small South Gate. Although this 
street does not lie in the quarter where the epidemic was most pronounced, yet I think its 
mortality would probably be considerably above the average of the whole city. In this street 
there are said to be 36 houses and 216 inhabitants. In the course of about 20 days, in the 
month of May, plague appeared in nine houses and carried off 15 people — that is to say, 25 per 
cent, of the houses were infected and nearly 7 per cent, of the population of that street died. 
On the 30th April I guessed, after making a few inquiries, that the mortality" was about 20 a 
day. On the 21st June a patient, a riverine guard-boat captain, said 50 people a day were then 
dying of plague, and estimated the deaths up to that date as 2,500. I think his estimate was 
excessive, and consider it more probable that the mortality this year was about 1,000, or, say, 
2 per cent, of the population.” 

Surface-crowding and over-crowding are two inherent conditions of danger. “ In the case 
of the street cited above, curiously enough, all the plague-stricken houses, with one exception, 
were situated on the west side. The house on the other side (a shop) may serve, so far as a 
single building can, as an example of the degree of surface-crowding and over-crowding which 
obtain here. It has no windows, being closely surrounded by other houses on three sides. Its 
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front is open to the street, which is 7 feet wide ; and there are two skylights, one in the shop and 
one in the kitchen. The floor is of brick — much lower than the floor of the surrounding houses, 
and very damp. The cubicle is very dark, being only lighted through the partition between 
it and the shop; above it is a loft; and in the shop, a mezzanine floor. When the epidemic 
began the house was occupied by. a Native doctor and 10 shoemakers. Two of the shoemakers 
died of plague ; the doctor is also dead. One or other of the survivors was constantly suffering 
from fever and unable to work. Four men worked in the shop, three in the kitchen, and four in 
the loft. The building allows about 236 cubic feet per individual in the work-rooms, and the 
surface-crowding iB probably more serious than the over-crowding.” 

As regards prevention: — "No precautionary measures were taken — such as detection, 
evacuation and disinfection of infected premises, segregation of the sick and their attendants 

in temporary matshed hospitals and houses, or sanitation At the Great Martial 

Monastery (Tai-hung-tsz, -fz and Golden lily Nunnery (Kam-lin-om, £ jg dead- 

houses, Kichong ££), are stored about 100 corpses, in a neighbourhood where plague was 
rife this year. It is a gruesome subject, and there can be no pleasure in probing it; yet 
it should be probed deeply. What is to hinder rats gnawing through these coffins? It is 
no secret, but when obliged to mention it, one instinctively does so with bated breath— the 
Chinese here have a horrible habit of household corpse-hoarding. No one knows how many 
corpses of plague patients are retained in the town. There almost seems to be an element 
of secrecy about the proceedings with regard to corpse transportation. For some days during 
the epidemic a couple of large boats laden with about 30 corpses in coffins were anchored 
at the foot of the Southern HilL The effluvium was overpowering. The corpses were from 
Wuchow, but I could never learn their destination. Who knows how much plague is thus 
spread within the Hongkong hinterland? During the epidemic I also saw coffins, in some 
instances, left unburied among the graves, and uncoffined corpses, in one or two instances, 
exposed upon the ground.” 

As regards the risk incurred by Foreigners living amid exceptional conditions: — "On 
the 22nd March I happened to call at the British Consulate, located at the Chun-t'ai-kok 
(S? 46 IS) temple. The inmates were being annoyed by the effluvium from a considerable 
number of dead rats. The Consul inspected his larder, and found that the rats had eaten 
the heart of a cabbage, some tomatoes and potatoes, and — most dangerous of all, because served 
uncooked— the cheese. The priests granary also proved very attractive to the rats. I advised 
the Consul to leave the temple. His home was promptly removed to a boat, and subsequently 
his office also. I heard that two or three of the priests who remained in the temple died of 
the plague. Next year any missionaries, merchants, or Customs or Consulate officials who 
may be living among the Chinese in the town after the end of February will be running a 
serious risk.” 

For the most grievous occurrence which has happened to Wuchow in modem times, it is 
necessary to look back 50 years — and here the agent was the hpnd of man, — when, in Hsien 
F£nq’s 7th year (A.D. 1858), large numbers of persons were eliminated by the Boat Rebels. 
This lias been incidentally alluded to under (or.). 
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The Taiping disturbances ( vide also (a.) ) started by a quarrel between the Hakkas and 
the local natives at Kao-ch‘ien-lin and T'ung-ho-bsu, within the magistracy of Kweihsien, in 
the 30th year of the Emperor Tao Kuang (A.D. 1850). The expenses on the Hakka side were 
defrayed by a newly-prosperous inhabitant of Kao-ch'ien-lin, Hung Siu-tsuan (g£ &), a 

Canton Hakka lately become a convert to Christianity and an active religious leader, who had 
fled to Kwangsi to escape the anger of the provincial authorities at Canton — he had even thrown 
a letter within the hall of the Viceroy animadverting on the worship of images. Hung made 
some few conversions in Kwangsi, and raised the flag of revolt at 'Pei-cha. He then settled 
for the moment at Hsin-hui, in Kwangtung, and collected over 10,000 adventurers ; and from 
that point the course of this considerable uprising no longer has special relation with this 
province — the obsessed leader fared forth, blazing in the full effulgence of his inimitable 
impudence. 

Secret organisations have a considerable force in Kwangsi, more especially in the districts 
around Fu-ch‘uan {% /II), Nanning, Po-sfi, Liuchow (ffl %), and Wu-hsiian (g Jg). The 
“ Heaven and Earth Society” ( 5 c Si #) and the." Triad Society” (H fir H) have each a large 
following— the former in Nanning and Po-sS, and the latter in Liuchow and Ch'ing-yQan (Jg jg); 
while not less than 500,000 home provincials are computed to have joined the Hunanese Ko-laa- 
hui movement. K'ang Yu-wei (Jf£ @) himself is rumoured to have gained 10 or 20 followers 
in Kweilin and Wuchow; and report says, upon one occasion, he sent 84,000 to a disciple — one 
Ch'&j Ta-lung (gj[ ft) — to “start a rebellion.” But,. as my informant adds, how can a 

rebellion of the first class be started with 84,000 ? Mr. Ch'£n therefore purchased a songstress, 
from a locality not a 100 li from this port, and placed her in a secondary position. The fact, 
nevertheless, remains that large numbers of banditti exist in the province, that many of them 
are united in greater or lesser measure to one or other of the societies mentioned, and that 
disturbances come and pass as do the seasons. In themselves, however, the acts committed by 
these brigands have hitherto, as a general rule, had no special significance, though dislocation to 
trade, serious at times, is not seldom caused, and a measure of success has occasionally fired a 
suggestion of ambition. The f one et origo is poverty— practically exhibited by taking temporary 
charge of taxing stations, informal levies, the plunder of wayside travellers, etc. 

The chronic existence of such disturbing elements might, of course, conceivably react 
unfavourably on the peacefully-minded ; but the authorities act as promptly and efficaciously as 
the very difficult conditions permit The impediments to contending with brigandage in this 
mountainous area, with its ready-made lairs, are most considerable ; and the fact that there is 
often no real executive coherence between the various bodies (except quite locally) intensifies 
rather than diminishes the difficulty. When a movement has one prominent person, and he is 
made a drastic example of— that has the maximum effect, and probably calms matters; but 
when there are no prominent persons, a great many examples become necessary. The bands 
themselves consist mainly of disbanded or deserted soldiers, with riffraff of various kinds and 
other excrescences. The districts more particularly harbouring them are the richer parts around 
Po-sS and Nanning and the mountainous parts adjacent Liuchow. The Kweichow and Yunnan 
borders are rather mountain refuges, though the defiles into Yunnan are probably favourite beats. 
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Ah before stated, the disturbances arise with the regularity of the seasons, and I will deal with 
them chronologically — efflux of time and experience enabling one to look at these things with 
considerable calmness. 

In July 1898 the cause was poverty and a lean rice supply — that rich centre, Canton, 
required large stocks, and the interior was left much denuded. Hence occurred attacks upon 
Cantonese merchants in Jung-hsien (!g j$g), with considerable success, emboldened by which 
it is said that bands acquired a more ambitious spirit, and even occupied various centres. As 
soon as the government took the field this excessive boldness was in process of condensation, 
and by October had been Bublimed. That there was considerable mortality was shown in- 
cidentally by the number of headless corpsea which floated past the city. 

In 1899 the cause was again poverty; and an outbreak occurred at Lu-ch'uan-hsien (§£ 
Jl| M) i n September of that year which was not successful. Somewhat later an attack took place 
on the large prefectural city of Ssfi-ta (jg, Jg,), and here the Magistrate was quartered: troops 
arrived ; the bands passed to their mountain residences ; and the matter therefore ended. 

In 1900, while the historic Boxer movement was taking place in, the North, the true 
relative value of these chronic disturbances was shown— they arose as usual, were suppressed, 
and excited no comment 

As it may prove of interest, I give at the close of this section a free translation of Article 
246, Supplementary Law (d.), of the Code, relating to illicit associations. 

Finally, a few quotations from a Native work*:— “Most of the people of Kwangsi are 
poor, and they get their livelihood by perpetual plundering, and when they hear of robbers 
anywhere, they straightway run and join them and share in the booty.” Again : “ There are some 
bad habits in Kwangsi, as where one family takes to robbery and the whole village harbours 
it" And, of the train-bands of Kwangsi: “They are excellent for mutual protection, but are 
no good drilled, as goes the Kwangsi saying.” 

Locally, no troubles such as have at times arisen more particularly on the Yangtze are 
to be recorded. 

Fires have been not infrequent — the more so, perhaps, of late years, with the advent of 
bad kerosene oil and poor lamps and matches. Possibly the most serious recent conflagration 
occurred in the 21st year of Ktjang HsO (1896), when property to the value of Tfe 400,000 
is said to have been destroyed, comprising the whole of the main street, a large portion of Sand 
Street (j£ gf), the Central Likin Station (t{t §g), etc., etc. — “such was the conflagration,” says 
a contemporary observer, “that the waters in the Fu-ho boiled.” 

Free Translation of Code: Article 246 (H ®), Supplementary Law (d.), 
relating to Illicit Associations. 

Those persons who, being of different surnames, enter into a fraternal relation by mingling 
their blood, by taking oaths, and by burning declarations before the gods shall be treated as for 
attempted rebellion, and the principal shall be sentenced to strangulation subject to revision, 

* From the printed paper* of an official. 
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and the accessories to less by one degree; if such association consist of 20 persona or over, 
the principal shall be sentenced to immediate strangulation, and accessories shall be sent to 
military servitude in the unhealthy regions on the remote borders of Yunnan, Kweichow, or 
the Two Kwang. If the association be composed of those who enter into a fraternal relation 
according to their ages, and not by mingling their blood, by taking oaths, and by burning 
declarations before the gods, and provided such association consist of 40 persons or over, the 
principal shall be sentenced to strangulation subject to revision; if the association consist of 
less than 40 persons, but zo or over, the principal Bhall be sentenced to 100 Mowb of the 
heavy bamboo; if the association consist of less than 20 persons, the principal shall receive 
100 blows of the heavy bamboo and two months cangue: the accessories in every case to 
receive a penalty less by one degree. If the head of the association is a junior in years, and is 
selected without regard to age, ho shall be treated as principal in the turbulent association, and 
herein, if the number of persons be 40 or more, the principal shall be sentenced to immediate 
strangulation, and the accessories shall be sent to military servitude in the unhealthy regions 
on the remote borders of Yunnan, Kweichow, or the Two Kwang; if such association consist 
of less than 40 members, the principal shall be sentenced to strangulation subject to revision, 
and the accessories shall receive too blows of the heavy bamboo and transportation for life 
to a distance of 3,000 li. Those who resist the officials and oppose their onset with weapons 
shall, irrespective of the number of persons composing ,the assembly, in the case of a principal, 
be sentenced to decapitation, and in the case of an accessory, be sentenced to strangulation. 
If, after a careful examination, an honest person is found to be included among the number 
of the accessories, beyond question compelled' by force to join the company, and who has neither 
opposed the officials nor resisted arrest, then such person shall receive a penalty one degree 
less severe than that due their substantive office. Those who have subscribed money to an 
association in fear of implication, but have not become members thereof, shall be treated as 
contemning Imperial instructions, and receive 100 blows of the heavy bamboo. Those who, 
upon hearing that they are to be arrested, voluntarily surrender themselves to justice, or who 
do so before the case has come to light, shall be treated with lenience or excused ; if, having 
been so treated once, they again offend, the fact of such voluntary surrender shall not be taken 
into consideration, and they shall be treated with greater rigour— immediate strangulation to 
become instead immediate decapitation, strangulation subject to revision to hecome instead 
immediate strangulation, military servitude in the unhealthy regions on the remote frontiers 
to become instead agricultural labour in the New Dominion, transportatioti for life for the full 
term to become instead military servitude near at hand, and transportation for a term, or lesser 
penalties, to be increased one degree. The Magistrate shall keep a record of those prisoners 
who have delivered themselves to justice, stating their names and addresses, and the head 
borough and head clansman shall exercise a vigilant watch and restraint over them ; a record 
Bhall likewise be taken of the sureties names; and if the offender should again offend, the 
aforesaid head borough and head clansman shall be sentenced to a penalty of too blows of 
the heavy bamboo. As regards those who with intent to insult the weak and terrify the 
unprotected, the circumstances being clearly determined, and irrespective of the numbers of 
the aforesaid party, the principal herein shall bo treated under the supplementary law relating 
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to dangerous miscreants, with penalty attached of military servitude on the extreme frontiers 
full 4,000 li distance; the accessories shall recaive a penalty one degree less. Those who were 
inveigled into joining the party shall receive roo blows of the heavy bamboo and two months 
cangue. Soldiers and underlings of official offices attendant such party as aforesaid shall be 
treated as principals under the aforesaid supplementary law, and every one be sentenced to 
military servitude. The head watchman of a village or other place who does not report, or 
who takes the opportunity to bring a false accusation, shall be treated according to the circum- 
stances under the aforesaid supplementary law. The civil or military officials concerned, for 
laxity in supervision, and for intention to release prisoners after arrest, shall, according to the 
supplementary law, be reported to the Throne and incur liability to degradation. Villagers who, 
in forming a religious procession, chance to create a crowd, which disperses once the matter 
is finished, do not come within this supplementary law. [Revision made in the i$tii year of 
Cmta CB'ura (A3. iSti) and re-issued 25 th year of Tao Kuanq (A3. 1846).] 

( 1 .) Visits op Distinguished Personages.— On the 19th November 1899 H.R.H. Prince 
Henry of Prussia and suite, and His Excellency Sir Henry Blake, G.C.M.G., Governor of 
Hongkong, arrived from Hongkong, by the as. Wuchow. Visits were paid to the city and 
centres of interest, and return was made to Hongkong on the 20th. 

On the 5th December 1901 arrived Sir James Mackay, KC.IJL, Mr. H. Cockburn, 
Mr. J. W. Jamieson, and suite, of the British Commercial Mission. 

On the 26th December 1899 Marshal Su (§| % §), Commander-in-Ohief of the frontier 
forces, visited the port en route to Lungchow. 

Wuchow is not specially a port of passenger transit; Pakhoi is a convenient point of 
entry ; and from the North, t rid Hunan and the Hsiang River (fH £E) is ft much-used way. 
Foreign tourists— -especially with the completion of the railway to Samshui — will, however, 
certainly tend more and more to make the exceedingly picturesque and comfortable West 
River trip. 

(m.) High Literary Degrees, etc. — Between the 18th and 27th years of Kuanq HsO 
(1892-1901) 46 Kwangsi men have gained the chin-shih degree, six have attained to fellowship 
of the Imperial Academy, and one to the eminence of chuang-yOan — Liu Fu-yao (gj H Si), in 
the 18th 3’ear of the present reign (1892). Of the above, two chin-shih and two Members of the 
Academy claimed this magistracy as their home ; but Ts'ang-wu, upon the whole, does not show 
any particular literary fertility, and I cannot find that it has ever produced first honours. 
Kweichow, with a lesser population, compares not unfavourably with Kwangsi — it has produced, 
within the above period, a chuang-yiian, nine han-lin, and 43 chin-shih; and, from the four 
testa held in the time, Kwangsi and Kweichow have therefore supplied two of the first scholars 
of the Empire, Szechwan one, and Kiangsu one. Kweilin has been a renowned literary centre 
for ages past, and there would Beem to be much truth in its adage, lli >}C 3 f It ("Even the 
landscape itself shows refinement ”) ; it is, in fact, a literary centre of high reputation. It was 
within the dependent magistracy of Lin-kuei (g $|j) that Mr. Liu was horn, some 35 years 
ago, his father being a notary. He had a distinguished academical career, becoming hsiu-tefai 
in the 13th year of the present reign (1888) and proceeding at once to the doctorate; be thence 
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became a Deputy Examin er (gj £ j}$) and was (at all events until lately) engaged at the 
Academy. From this district, in the 14th year of Kuanq HsO (1889), came one other primus — 
Chang Chibn-hsOk ($g gt {$). 

(n.) Literary Movement. — There has been no “Revival of Learning” period, but there 
have bean several far-reaching changes — such, for example, as, under Imperial sanction, an 
arrangement of educational establishments into primary (*J* $ jj), secondary (tf» § {£), and 
collegiate (fz % i &), according as they are in magistracies, prefectures, or form one of the 
four larger seminaries in Kweilin just to be referred to. Scholarship, generally, has maintained 
a literary equanimity. Kweilin is the centre for these matters; next, Wuchow; then, perhaps, 
Ping-lo (*p #»). 

In Kweilin are the following colleges (supra): the Kuei Shan Shu-yiian ()§; llj § gj), 
the Esin FSng Shu-yflan (^ & $ R), the Hsuan ChSng Shu-yflan (g J& £ g£), and the Ti 
Yung Hsiao Tang (U & ft)- -For the second degree, examinations are held in the first 
named; for the preliminary degree, in the Haiu Fflng establishment; and foundationers are 
examined in the third mentioned, while in the Ti Yung Hsiao Tang graduates are allowed 
to read and work, deserving members being provided with an allowance (U /^). Attached 
to this latter establishment is an extensive library, and, I may add, simple lessons in Ehglish 
are also here given. Funds for the upkeep of these foundations are supplied by the Board of 
Reorganisation ( | S §) is Kweilin, and each college is supervised by a resident president, 
of literary reputation, appointed by three chief provincial officials in consultation. 

The collegiate establishments in Wuchow are the Ch'tlan Ching Shu-yiian (||gf © 
and the Mag Tai Shu-yiian (8, ’a 3 K)> “ of which are some 40 apartmente for the 
living-rooms of the fellows and scholars. The college first named has a varied library, from 
which volumes may be borrowed free of coBt; this was established during the reign of the 
Emperor K'ang Hbi (A.D. 1662-1723), and in the i6thyear of the present reign (1891) the then 
Governor ordered the transference of many volumes from Kweilin hereto. Graduates of the five 
districts of Wuchow are eutitled to use the collega An essential condition for those "on the 
foundation” of these colleges is submission to a monthly examination by the Prefect, the local 
Magistrate, and the college president; and, at thiB moment, discursive compositions upon a 
given theme (jf| j&) are preferred to the former explanatory essaya (£ jjl). From 4$ to 9 mace 
w allowed foundationers; this is styled kao-huo (■jjf }JZ) (supra). Prizes — 5 mace to Tts. 3 — are 
also given. Funds for the maintenance of these colleges partly come from forfeitures, and 
deficiency is looked to by the Prefect and Magistrate. The Fflng Tai College, I might add, was 
opened during the reign of the Emperor Tung Cher, of the present dynasty (A.D. 1851-62). 

The desire for the knowledge of the literature and experiences of other countries is more 
and more gaining ground — especially is this the case in the provincial capital. I am informed 
that the Church Missionary Society intend starting a reading-room there, and that among their 
present sales it was interesting to observe that a work on universal history (illustrated in the 
Foreign manner) sold best. Books on Foreign medicine are in demand, and also those on 
geography, while among other publications in much request are those of the Society for the 
Diffusion of Christian and General Knowledge, Shanghai. There is, further, a considerable 
official book depdt (1* g gj), which supplies works to the various prefectural shu-yuan and 
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also to officials. Here we liava the Cluing Hai Hsiao Tang (tj» W $ $t ) — a school for the 
teaching of both Chinese and Western subjects. In a congested part of the town, it b trikes 
one as being really well housed, and there is no lack of space, whether for work or for play. • 
The school hall measures about 40 feet square, with more than proportionate height, while 
the furniture consists of the ordinary modem composite desks and forms, with a blackboard 
and dais for the master. This institution is supported by voluntary contributions from local 
officials and merchants, and each pupil, ou entrance, pays. $5 towards the purchase of books 
and. stationery. The Foreign curriculum is not extensive — simple English composition and 
speaking, and arithmetic, in which latter great capacity is aho\vn. The local Magistrate acts 
as rector. The instructors are variable, both in quality and quantity — one, as a rule, deals 
with the Chinese course, and the other takes Foreign arithmetic and ordinary colloquial and 
documentary English. 

(o.) Ordinary Literary Degrees, etc. — The number of cha-jen allowed to this province 
at the ordinary provincial examinations is 51, and at examinations of grace (g, ip}) 56. Nine. 
pvoxime access its (gf ^|) are also allowed. The number of hsivMai allotted to the various 


prefectures in the province at each examination is as follows : — 

Kweilin-fu 162 Hsuncliow-fu. ..... 79 

Liuchow-fu . ..... 116 Nanning-fu. ..... m 

Ch‘ing-yiian-fu So Tai-p'ing-fu 106 

Ssh-Sn-fti 91 ChSn-an-fu . ..... 22 

HsQ-ch'eng-fu 20 Ytl-lin-chou ...... 87 

Ping-lo-fu ...... 124 Po-se-tiing 10 

Wuchow-fu 103 


At the last ordinary examination for the preliminary degree 24,310 candidates presented 
themselves; this, I am told, is the highest number recorded, and shows a per-centage of passes 
of but 5 per cent The eldest caudidate was aged 70, and the youngest 13. 

At the last examination for the second degree, the subjects were three compositions with 
suggestions from the " Four Standards " (0 ff), five compositions from the "Five Chronicles” 
(g ®), and five essays upon general subjects, such as government, official business, affairs of 
the moment, management of the Yellow River. The suggestions taken from the “Four 
Standards ” were as follows : — 

(i.) “ When winter comes, it will he observed that the last to shed their Jeaves are 
the pine and cypress” (“Lun YU,” - 5 * 2 Ji). 

(ii.) “ Broad -mindeduess, generosity, open-heartedness, and mercy — such are the 
attributes of forbearance ” (” Chung Yung” chapter 2). 

(iii.) "Not to eat the bread of idleness — what greater than this?” (Mencius, i&). . 
The theme for the verse was, “ In person we cannot follow the standard of the Sun and Moon ” *; 
this to be of eight couplets, with five characters to a line. Sotpe 6,000 candidates presented 
themselves — a pass per-centage of rather under 1. 

• No doubt auggeetivo of a ipirit of loyalty indicative of a desire to accompany HU Imperial -Majesty upon the journey 
to K si-aii. Taken from venae by Prefect Lr, of the Tang dynaaty (B.C. 630-907). 
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Certain females receive education in a private and informal way, following the usual 
course, and without a special instructor. I have heard of no Ttfui Yino-yinq in this province. 
The labours of missionaries in this connexion will be referred to under (v.). 

(p.) Physical and General Description of the Province, etc.— Extending from latitude 
8i* to 26°, and longitude 105° to 112°, the province comprises, in all, an area of 78,250 square 
miles. From east to west it stretches, at its most, some 400 miles ; from north to south its 
extreme width is some 300. It is bounded on the north-west by Kweichow, on the north-east 
by Hunan, on the south-east by Kwangtung, and on the west, by Yunnan. It is, from the 
geographer’s point of view, a mountainous region sloping np to the north-west, and has been 
aptly likened to a tilted dish-plate. In the centre and to the east lie plateaux averaging 500 
to 800 feet above sea-leveL The whole character is mountainous, especially to the north and 
west; high ranges likewise separate it from Tonkin to the south, and from Yunnan to the 
south-west. Bnt, in a general way, there are few ranges, and merely a succession of individual 
heights — connected, though with sudden declivities between each,* These eminences, on the 
average, vary between 800 and 1,200 feet in height The ohief succession of heights are the 
Yao-shan ($$ |Ij), the Fing-t'ien-cliai-shan ( 2 p 5 c §tf ill), the Li-ting-shan (f( jgf.jl|), and the 
K'un-lun-shan (jj & |Jj) — the first-mentioned range is said to stand 3,000 feet above sea-level; 
but towards the Kweichow border lie ranges lesser in extent, perhaps, but standing 6,000 to 
8,000 feet , 

The rivers consist of the trunk river— the West — and its branches, already incidentally 
alluded to under (a.). I now proceed to discuss these in greater detail; and herein there is 
some complexity in the individual names by which the streams are known. Of the West 
River, it is to be observed that it is only known by that name so far as Hsunchow-fu, at the 
junction of the Nan-chiang and Pei-chiang. The former tributary is styled the Yu-chiang 
05 it), with reference to its direction at its junction above Nanning with the Tso-chiang 
(4 Sc), similarly so named, and which descends from Lungchow. Upon the Yu-chiang lie 
- such towns as Nanning and KweihBien (JJ ]gj). The Pei-chiang is itself resultant on the 
confluence of the Liu-ehiang (ffl {£) and the Hung-shui-cbiang (gt j£), between Wu-hstlan- 
hsien (g£ g g§) and Hsiang-chou jfij). The first of these streams takes its rise in the 
mountains of Kweichow; the latter comes from Yunnan, waters the north-east of Kwangsi, 
and flows in its upper reaches between considerable heights. The lesser branch of the West River, 
which passes Nanning and ascends in the Po-a6 direction, is navigable for large Native craft 
as far as this latter town — some 700 miles from Canton ; lesser vessels can reach Pa-ai (§3 |g), 
30 miles farther; and craft drawing not more than a foot can ascend within the magistracy of 
Hsi-lin (If $£). From Pa-ai there is a road to Kuang-nan-fu (jgf gf fjf), and thence to Yunnan- 
fii; in the other direction, vid K‘ai-hua-fu (g§ flj Jff), there ia access to Mengtsz. Along the 
routes radiating from Kuangnan-Yunnan will be met many caravans with tin and copper to 
be bartered for Foreign goods. Po-s8 is thus, in tbiB connexion, a centre of great importance, 
mid has, over and beyond the routes mentioned, touch with Kweichow and with Yunnan in 
the Lo-pin-chou direction. Just in the same way as the lesser branch, the greater is navigable 

• “Ia Prorinoe da Kouang-ty," 1901, by Father Rouault, pauim. 
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for fairly large Native craft (say, of 18 torn)), so far as Ta-ch‘ang-an H &), a large centre 
to the south of Kuei-yUan-haien ( j| jg)— sampans can even pass as far as S&n-ohUeh, in 
Kweichow. Thus much of the West River and its connexions. 

The Cassia River has also been already lightly touched upon (vide (a.) ). I would add 
that it takes its rise within the mountains around Hsing-an-hsien (H $ g|), and that its 
characteristic is its rapids. Of these, for the first 25 miles from this port there are none, and 
they he more especially between Chao-p'ing (BH 3 ?) and Ping-lo (2g $). The Cassia River, 
by means of a canal (navigable only for small craft), is placed in connexion with the Hsiang-ho 
(8S ST), which likewise takes its rise around Hsing-nn-hsien, and, furthermore, is an affluent of 
the Yangtze. 

The Ch'ien-cbiang (jg a) joins the West River at T'fing-lisien (Jg §g), just above this 
port, and flows in the south-east of this province. Although its course is somewhat restricted, 
it allows of communication with Pakhoi vid Fu-mien and YU-lin-chou (fg #})— one of 
the richest areas in KwangsL It might be added that from YU-lin lies a mountain route 
to Hsunchow and Kweihsien — somewhat dangerous, however, by reason of the banditti. 

It remains to add a word or two upon routes. An important route is that from Pakhoi to 
Nan-bsiang (gj %), a mart of consideration 100 miles below Nanning — a way by which passes 
heavy merchandise for Nanning and North Kwangsi. Another route from Pakhoi is that of a 
day’s journey to Lienchow-fu (jgj #j }ff), thence to Chiao-chou, Haiao-chiang, Fu-wang, and so 
to Kweihsien, in six days. Again, from Lienchow lies a junk route to Wu-li (jg. jg), thence by 
Ling-shan-hsien (jg [Jj if) to Nan-hsiang. Then, again, lies a way from Pakhoi to Nanning 
vid Yamchow (gfc) and Hsiao-tung, and this route, though mountainous, is shorter than that 
immediately foregoing, and lighter merchandise commonly passes by it. Further, there is a 
connexion between Yamchow and Ping-tang, and by this salt usually passes, From Ping-tang 
merchandise radiates to every quarter, and especially towards the north. Nanning is a natural 
centre, and vid Pin-chou (fj %j), Liuchow-fu, and the Yung-fu-ho (^ jg jf) Kweilin is reached 
in 12 days. From Nanning, and again vid Pin-chou, where it divides off, and thence by the 
Hung-shui River and Ch'ing-ytian (Jg jg), is a connexion in 15 days or so with Kweichow. 
By Ch e-t‘ang, not far from the river just mentioned; and five or six days from Nanning, there 
is an additional route to Kweichow. Again, there is a connexion between Yamchow and 
Kuang-nan-fu (J| iff $f), in Yunnan, vid Hsiao-tung, the Tso-chiang, and the frontier town of 
Hsiao-chSn-an, in a poverty-stricken area. Yamchow has, moreover, touch with Lungchow in 
eight or nine days. 

The temperature shows a great range, frequently falling considerably below freezing-point 
in the winter, for some weeks, in the high north-west — and even occasionally so in the same period 
in the south, adjacent to Tonkin, — while upon the mountains separating Kwangsi from Tonkin 
snow is occasionally to be seen. On the other hand, the mercury frequently rises above 100° F. 
Locally, the temperature varies from 101° F. in summer to 32° F. for a few hours in winter, when 
thin ice forms in the shallower pools and white frost is abundant in the early morning. For 
six weeks — January until the middle of February — the cold is particularly emphasised by the 
northerly winds, which set in in October and continue until March. I append a table showing 
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the average maximum and minimum temperatures at Wuchow each month, so far as our records 
permit : — 


Maximum. Minimnni. 


Maximum. Minimum. 


January..., 
February . 
March...... 

April 


July 

Auguit ..... 
September.. 
October .... 
November ., 
December . 


The seasons consist of a dry and pleasant winter, during December, January, and half of 
February; a chilly interval, with rain, preceding spring, lasting until mid-March; a gradually 
warmer period, with rain, which may be called spring, lasting until early May ; a period of 
heat, extending from May until the beginning of October, with tropical and torrential rains at 
intervals during May and June, together with bad thunderstorms during midsummer ; and a 
gradually cooler and dry autumnal period, concluding towards the end of November — at this 
period occur vicious thunderstorms with vivid and dangerous lightning. The climate, of course, 
differs greatly with the locality: Wuchow, by comparison with Kweilin, is humid — nor is it, I 
am told, as cool as the latter city, pleasant northerly breezes there prevailing during the 
summer months ; Nanning, Ho-hsien, and Liuchow are also reckoned healthy towna ( Vide also 
Appendix No. 9.) 

The population of this province is estimated at 9,000, coo, the most populous centres 
being Kweilin, with an estimated population of 120,000; Wuchow-fu, with 70,000; Liuchow-fu, 
with 50,000; and Nanning-fu, with 100,000. Besides these chief towns, there are also the not 
unimportant centres of Ytt-lin (jg fjc), Ch'ing-ytian (Jg jg), and Konghao (£ q), the last of 
which may be styled the “ Farmyard of Kwangsi." The province, for administrative purposes, 
iB divided into two intendancies— the Tso-chiang (4 fir) and the Yu-chiang (;g $£), ie„ 
roughly, the country lying to the left bank of the West River and that lying to the right 
Lank There are, further, 11 prefectural subdivisions, i.e., Wuchow (g ji j), Kweilin (|§ $), 
Liuchow <$ jffl), Ring-lo (Zp g|), Ch'ing-ytian (g Jg), Nanning (|§ g), ChSn-an (f£ $), Hsun- 
chow Qf #j), T'ai-p'ing (± ¥). Sstt-ch'eng ($g g), Ssti 4 n (Jg. jg.). Besides these, there are 
two independent departments (Jg f£ JfJ), 42 departments (#(), two independent sub-prefeetures 
(SC H S)> two sub-prefectures (fgj), and 52 districts (gg) ( vide Appendix No. 1 1).° 

Among races there are three principal classes — indigenous races, the Cantonese, and the 
Hakkas. The indigenous races bear different names in varying localities. In the south, 
especially around T'si-p'ing-fu (jfc Zjx )£f) and Lungchow, are the T‘u-j6n (“Men of the Soil”) ; 

• I might incidentally remark on the possible trace of feudalism existent in the institution of huxn ~~ hereditary 
official rank, passing from father to eon, granted for services rendered in time of war, and giving a fief-like authority over 
t'u-cA ou (± (Vines (± JS), aboriginal departments and districts. Especially axe such officer* to be found 

in the prefecture* of Tai-plng and Ch*ing*yilan. 
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in the north-east these same bear the name of Chuang-k'ou (JJ£ Q), and to the west and north- 
west they are still otherwise known. The T‘u-jfin race resembles the Annamites, and covers 
two-thirds of the province. The Cantonese are chiefly to the south and sonth-east; and the 
Hakhas, who originally, inhabited the eastern portion of Kwangtung, now are to be found 
everywhere. The T'u-jfin have an uncertain history. The structures they live in would seem 
to point to a more southern origin, yet they may be nothing more than the descendants of 
the Shantung troops of the famous Ma YCan (J5 &)■ Whatever they may have once been— 
beyond their language (and their women in the north-west, whq still preserve their national 
dress), they are now to all intents and purposes Chinese. They are timid and bibulous and 
unenterprising — beyond agriculture, leaving all to Cantonese and Hakkas, and agriculture the 
women attend to. There are, further, two other races of whom scanty remnants remain — the 
Miao-tzii (jgf and the Yao-jfin A). The Miao are divided into tribes according to the 
colour of their dress— the Black, White, Bine, Bed, the Flowery, those of the colour of the pie 
in and the Lung Miao (fg ■jg'). The Imperial Government distinguish, in broad terms, 
two classes of this race, i.e., the Wild Miao U) and the Civilised or Domesticated Miao 
(1® jSf)- The Black Miao cover the tract to the north and north-west of Kwangsi adjacent 
to the Kweichow frontier. It is they who exploit the enormous pine forests which cover the 
mountains in this quarter, and their chief concern is with agriculture. They have no persuasion 
but that of fate; they have no sects nor places of worship, though at the entrance of each 
village will be found a tree, of great size, which is held of sacred character, and within which 
the presiding genius of that particular village is considered to reside. The Yao are the 
aborigines of the Two Kwang, and they have preserved a measure of independence in the 
somewhat inaccessible heights near Hsiang-chou (|£ #i), Hsiu-j6n (g fc), Yung-an-chou 
(jjt jg jfl), and Ping-nan-hsian (Ip f§), which lies some few days journey from Kweilin. 
Of these people there are several tribes, with varying languages and dress, e.g., the Kua-lan, 
the Mau-t‘ou, the Chan-tztt, the Pan-yao, etc. Among them are the Ch‘ang-mao-yao (J| $#), 

.who do not wear the tonsure. They have an elected chief, and under h im secondary ones. 
There is no specific kind of writing known among them ; some can read and write the Chinese 
character, and speak that language according to the neighbouring dialect. They are crude tillers 
of the soil, and have no special industry nor trade centres ; hence they descend to the plains 
with their tea, mushrooms, medicinal herbs, and what not, and barter for what they require. 
While many of their customs are not admirable, this much must be said for them — infanticide 
is not common. 

The commoner diseases affecting Natives are small-pox, in December, January, and 
February; cholera, in the spring; typhoid fever, in February and in the summer; bubonic 
plague, from April until September, and, during the same period, measles, whooping-cough, 
acute rheumatism, anthrax, tetanus, and puerperal septicaemia; malarial fever, epidemic in the 
ffistivo-autumnal season, is endemic throughout the year.* Leprosy exists in the town of 
Wuchow and neighbourhood, but not, so far as can be judged, to an alarming extent, and 
the eases have mostly been of the anaesthetic type. Lepers are allowed to dwell among their 


Dr. ft. J. J. Macdokald, in Custome “Medical Report*.’ 
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own people long after the distinct development of the akin and nerve affection, and only on 
spontaneous amputation of digits or leonine expression of countenance are they banished from 
their surroundings. Dysentery is especially common around Po-sS and towards the frontier 
of Kweichow ; Po-s6 is, indeed, no healthy place, more particularly between July and October, 
when an excessively damp heat follows the rainy season. In the north-west goitre is much met 
with — explained by some as being due to the considerable chalk deposits in that region. (For 
comparative view of diseases among Foreigners, vide Appendix No. ro.) 

The geological formation around this port, to a layman, appears to be of red sand- 
stone and limestone, ferruginous conglomerate — a formation commonly occurring throughout 
the province. An expert has said that the surface consists of decomposed marl and granite, 
and that underneath is chiefly rock of limestone formation. Limestone formation certainly 
starts half-way up the Cassia River, and a feature of the upper reaches of this stream consists 
of detached limestone and marble bluffs. A further marked peculiarity of this river, in its 
higher reaches, is its exceeding clarity— bamboo chips and shavings thrown from boats show 
up white at its bottom (the increasing presence of lime in solution may, no doubt, be the 
reason). From the general point of view, a granite chain divides Kwangsi from Kwangtung. 
Originating in Tonkin, this chain follows its bent until cut by the principal branch of the 
West River; then, turning in a north-easterly direction, it passes down stream to Hsunohow-fu 
(i? jfl ft?) by the central branch of the main river. That portion of it adjacent Tonkin is 
known as the "Range of the Hundred Thousand Mountains,” by reason of the numerous 
eminences. According to Captain be Flebbac, the geological formation of the province is 
parted into two well-defined formations in the vicinity of Nanning— to the west calcareous, 
and to the east argillaceous. 

The minerals chiefly met with ( vide Appendix No. 12) are gold,* silver, lead, iron, anti- 
mony, and coal ; and latterly I have heard of platinnm. Silver mines have been opened at the 
following places, among others — T'ien-p'ing-shan (55 ill) (near Kweihaien) and Kuei-p'ing- 
hsien (£g rp jjj) (Hsunehow). " The precious metal is found and worked in two places in this 
district, .... namely, Chiu-hBing-wei and Tung-an ; it is also known to exist at An-p'ing-ssti, 
likewise in this district, and on the borders of this and the neighbouring district of K'ni-chien, 
in the Kwangtung province; it is washed on the banks of the Fu River, and at Ho-p‘ing and 
T'ai-p'ing, on the hanks of the stream which enters the West River at Meng-chiang, in the Teng- 
hsien district; it exists in the district of Chao-p'ing and in the sub-department of Fn-yang/’f 
Iron is mined in many places, and especially at Kuan-yang-hsien (g| g§ g§). Coal is 
extracted more especially at Ho-lisien O J&), Fu-ch'uan-hsien (g Jl| gf), and Kuan-yang- 
hsien— also in the Po-s6 direction, and very largely indeed in the vicinity of Nanning; a 
good quality also comes from Yung-an-chou (^c $ Jfl). three dayB by creek from Hong- 
kong (Ufa j£), 60 miles up river. Tin is mined for around Ho-ch‘ih-chou ([5 jfl), in the 
north-west. The tin exported from here chiefly comes from Patpo, on the Ho-hsien (g g§) 
River and in the district of that name. The natives bring it in dribblets, i.e., in the form 

• Thera are disused quarries, commonly said to be remnants of gold mines, in a ravine along the Golden Cock Creek 
^ two -thirds of a mile to tha east of the Commiasioner’a house. 

f Wuchow Britiah Consular Trade Report, 1897. 
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of sand, and it is sold or bartered for provisions, etc., the price working out at about $25 
per picul The smelted product is Bold for about Tfe 58 per picuL The metal is nearly pure,- 
being, unalloyed, and is given the form of round ingots, about 20 catties by weight each.* 
Sulphide of antimony is found around Nanning and thence to the north-west. 

I may here be permitted to quote somewhat from the Provincial Annals (j(J W sg) 
and the Local Annals (2rfnS§ $lf ” 

’■ Silver is yielded by the Chiao-mu range (gj jf; j||) and the Chien-shan range (£J jl( $), 
Ho district (3? |§); likewise by the Ch'a-hsi range (3£ gg ill), Li-p'u district (|g J£). 

“Tin is smelted in three places— Ho-chou (g ^j), FAng-shtag district (3§ ^ gi), and 
Fu-ch'uan district (?j| )l| g§) ; also in Tung-yu (M jg) and Lung-chung (0 to the north of 
Lin-ho district ([jg ;g£ J|). The natives in these places make a livelihood by collecting the 
fragments of ore, smelting them, and so getting the tin. Tin is usually found in Ho district 
(M U) and Fu-ch'uan distriot (ff JI[ gj). The ‘Chiao Nan So Chi ’ (jf ^ g g) states that 
the metal is a product of the Two Kwang, and that the output of the Ho district (JJ g§) h>t«« 
the first place for quantity. 1 

"Copper smelting is carried on at Chii-shan (jf jlj), in Ho district (jfg g§). 

“There is iron in Tung-nan-ch'4ng-kang OR fg % TO and Pei-ch'ao-kang (ft g|), 
m the district of Wu-ling (5 jg), department of Ho-chou (g #(). The iron produced in 
Wuchow, when smelted, is quite liquid in character, and resembles ‘flowing water.’ When used 
to fabricate vessels or ware of any kind it is as thin as paper, but yet will not break or crack ; 
the ware so made is therefore light, handy, and durable. The blacksmiths throughout Kwangsi 
discover Wuchow iron in the smelted copper, and combine them by pouring water upon them; 
the result is a metal compound of great strength — one of the finest materials to be found in 
the world. 

“ White lead is found in the north comer of the Fu-ch‘iian distriot (® J|| g§), and at 
Po-t‘u-kang (& ± ft), in Lung-p'ing district (gg 2 fi g§). It is found in pits, in the form of 
a white and greasy soil, and the natives collect it for mercantile purposes. The product is 
yielded in inexhaustible quantities, and is used by the women of the Two Kwang to whiten 
their faces. 

“Native gold is found in the sandy soil of the fields and moors of Tung-shan (jgj jlj), to 
the south-west of the province. It is to be found also in caverns ; but will be sought for in vain 
in mines. The natives make a livelihood by digging in the sand, from which the (auriferous) 
earth naturally separates in grains — some as big as barley, the smaller more like cuttings of barley 
cakea These can be smelted down, and possess a light yellow colour. To reach perfect purity, 
the product needs re-smelting; but by the process 20 or 30 per cent of the metal is lost After 
smelting, the metal is styled ‘refined gold.' Native gold is found in Jung district (jg $ 35 ), I-shan 

* A WejyUan, who hui lately bwrn in tin Fu-chW (® ) 1 |) diitrict, itetea that them i> there * -ran of tin 77 K in 
width (eoet end weit) by 100 li in length (north and eouth). The diitrict ii largely Inhabited by Yao-jdn with Ming tredMonj, 
and attired in the coatume of that period. 

+ The nameaof the locahtiea are, for the moat part, ancient and obsolete, and refer chiefly to the preaent PTne-lo 
prefecture (<p gj ). 
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district (jgj |{| §j), Chao-p‘ing district (gg c}i jg), and Tfing district (fg §§ , along the banks of 
rivers, and in kill or mountain caverns. Gold digging is carried on in the streams and valleys 
of Nanning (jg Jg) and Annam ($ $|). In these places the precious metal is, found in most 
abundance. Yung-an-chou ()|c £ jfl) is divided from Annam by a stream ; and geese and ducks 
and other water birds, flying to the Annam bank, and there feeding, have been known to return 
to Yung-an (jgc St) and, on excretion, gold has been found in their dung! No gold is to be 
found on the Kwang bank of the river. In general, gold other than from mines is found sand- 
like in the soil — the small grains resembling barley cake ; the larger, beans ; and the largest, 
the finger-nails. These varieties all go under the one general name, * native or crude gold.’ In 
time past the people of Chiang-nan (jj* jg) presented the King of Chao-han (Jg $5) with pieces 
of gold the size of melon seeds ; this was in the same category as the above described. Gold 
bits the size of a fowl’s egg have even been found, and such are styled ‘mother of gold' — 
wealthy, indeed, will be those who secure such ! 

“Lead, in the form of globules, comes from the Hung-hua range (■££ HI), Yen-cbing-lu 
(f& the Fdng-huang range (gj, )H -J|), and the Shih-tzfi range (g§ ■? ||) — Hsttan-hua 

district (3§[ ft Jg§). At present only the Lu-shSng range (j$< if: Hj) yields plumbago, which is, 
however, not fit for smelting and for the manufactures. 

“Copper is found in Nanning mid Chou-tung (#f fg), of the Yu-chiang intendancy. The 
ores may be obtained by digging down several feet deep. The savage races of the south have 
ever been fond of using copperware or brassware. TzU-jan-fung ( g gj fff), i.e., native copper, 
resembles the lead obtained from stone cuttings, and is found in gorges and mountain rocks. 
It is sometimes angular, sometimes circular, in appearance ; and in colour, it is green or yellow, 
resembling ordinary copper. 

“ Malachite is a compouud or mixture of copper, found in the copper-producing areas of 
the Yu-chiang; it adheres to rocks, and ia of the nature of stone — hence its name. It may be 
used for drawing purposes, and also for house decoration. In another form it is brittle, and 
iu bits resembling small pieces of clay — this form is styled ni-lu ($g ; in quality it is the 

poorest of all, as it is the cheapest in price. It is not much used by man. 

"Azurite comes from Heng-cliou (ft ^fl) and Yung-chou (^ ^+J), in Hunan; Shao-chou 
(SS iH)> i n Kwangtung; and Nanning ($j $£), in Kwangsi It ia a compound of copper, and 
accumulates in mountain gorgeB and caves. Its green colour is delightful and most pleasing 
to the eye.” 

While the country in Eastern Kwangsi, as a whole, is rocky, and not especially adapted for 
agriculture, the occasional great plateaux and the numerous valleys and river banks — fertilised by 
annual immersions and tended with much ingenuity and economy — yield paying crops of rice, 
wheat, maize, millet, buckwheat, etc., and have earned for Kwangsi the title of “ The Granary of 
Kwangtung.” Especially rich are the districts around Kweilin, Ytl-lin-chou (fg jfl), Hsunchow 
(ifW). and Kweihsien (*S). The mountain sides are, for the most part, uncultivated, and the 
forests with which they were once clothed have vanished — resultant in great part on the Taiping 
Rebellion. Locally, the side upon which the city stands is as bare as the mountains iu the moon ; 
but immediately opposite is a great contrast, and there will be found tropical vegetation and 
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the ohoicest walks — as pretty as any in Devonshire. There is likewise much sugar cane grown 
in the basin of the West River. Hub is “very widely cultivated in Kwangsi, and three kinds 
of sugar are manufactured — white, brown, and candy. The great centres of export are Po-s£, 
Lungchow, Tien-chou, Nanning, and Yung-shun, which utilises the southern branch of the West 
River ; and Ch'ing-yUan and Liuehow, on the Lung-chiang, the northern tributary of the Hung- 
shui or Wu-ni River, which joins the southern branch at Hsunchow.” * Cotton is grown in the 
north-west, also sorghum, sesamum, tobacco, and tea. There are likewise considerable planta- 
tions of white nettle and of camellias, from the latter of which an excellent oil is expressed. The 
poppy is more especially grown along the banks of the West River towards Po-s6, where it will 
be found alternating with wheat fields. The betel-nut is only met with on the Tonkin border, as 
also gambier. Rice, whioh has been incidentally alluded to, stands in this connexion generically 
for several kinds, differing, in a general sense, according as they are planted on low-lying flooded 
soil or upon dryer tracts ; for example, besides white rice, there is black — a glutinous kind used 
much in confectionery and in wine distillation. Among vegetables cultivated may be mentioned 
the Chinese cabbage, turnips, various varieties of gourds and melons, peas, potatoes (in Bmall 
quantities, and to the north-west frontier of Kweichow, Tonkin, and Yunnan), the taro, and yellow 
peas (from which a kind of white cheese is made); then there is the onion, garlic, celery, senvy 
(the leaves of which are much used in the kitchen), camomile, beet-root, chicory, parsley, lettuce, 
bamboo shoots, mushrooms, ginger, etc., etc. Of fruit-bearing trees, there is the wild vine 
(bearing a black, sour grape), the peach, the plum, the pear, the medlar, the papaw ( Cariea 
papaya, L.) (past), the bread-fruit, the orange, the fig, the pomegranate, the lemon, the banana, 
the lichee ( Nepkelium litchi, Cams.) — the best coming from Ku-f§ng (-£ gj, — the mango, the 
wild strawberry, the pumelo ( Citrus dtcumana, L.) — the best from Jung-hsien (<g g§); the 
leaves of this tree are steeped in water and used to souse small babies with, — the mulberry, 
the walnut (in the north-west), the huangpee, the loquat {Eriobatrya japonica, Ldl.), the lung- 
ngan, the carambola (Aveii-hoa carambola, L.), and (a speciality of Hsi-lung-chou (|f §g $), to 
the north-west) the crab-apple (jl| jg). The jujube tree is also found. “The ovoid cardamom 
(the fruit of Amomum medicine, Low.) is, like aniseed, a native of South-western Kwangsi as well 
as of Tonkin. The centres of export by the West River are Nanning and Po-s6. Cardamoms are 
used chiefly in medicine.” * Of timber trees may be enumerated especially the pine and the 
fir — these two in great quantities around Liuehow and Ping-lo, and of which some passes from 
Kweilin vid the Cassia River to this port and thence to Canton, and some t rid Hsunchow 
up to Nanning, where it is sold and transported to Lungchow. The Wild Miao and Yao 
usually do the felling in the Liuehow area, which, however, I am informed, has been largely 
cut away, and now timber chiefly comes from Ku-chou (■£ ;Hi), on the Kweichow border. 
"Timber is one of the most valuable exports from Kwangsi. Large numbers of rafts pass 
Wuchow on their way to the Canton province. They are often manned by Miao-tztl, for much 
of the timber comes from the borderlands of Kwangsi and Kweichow, which are peopled by 
these aborigines. Timber felled in Kweichow is floated down the Tu-chiang to the city of 
Yung-hsien, where it iB made up into rafts; and so on the Lung-thiang and Hung-ahui Rivers, 
which flow through forest-clad regions. These rafts are made up of barked logs, beams, planks, 

• Wuchow British Con*uI*r Trade Report, 1897 . 
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and firewood of pine (ahan-mu); but no scientific investigation of these woods has yet been 
made, and the probability is that the export is not confined to pine. As a matter of fact, 
camphor-wood is also exported from Wuchow. Green bamboos likewise leave the port in 
large quantities lashed in bandies to the sides of jnnks." * Besides these just mentioned 
(and merely adding that there are, of course, many kinds of bamboo), allusion must be made 
to the maple, the ebony, a species of oak, the camphor, the teak, and the mahogany; and 
among miscellaneous varieties may be mentioned the cotton thee, the aniseed tree, the cinna- 
mon tree, and the Aleurites cor da to— from whence comes wood oil (post), “The cotton plant 
(Oossypieens herbaceum., L.) is grown in the north of Kwangsi, but in small quantity, and the 
province generally, like the western provinces of China, would appear to be unsuited to its 
cultivation. The cotton tree ( Eriodendron an fracluosum, D.C.) (supra) is very common in this 
neighbourhood, but, although the flowers are used in medicine (as an aperient), I am informed 
that the kapok, or white silk cotton, is not used even for stuffing — in the Canton province 
it is utilised for that purpose.”* It flowers brilliantly red after the age of three years, and 
lives occasionally until 200. Medicinally, the fibre is also used as an emetic in cases of opium- 
poisoning. “ Oaryota ochlandre, Howe, is not so prominent a tree in Kwangsi as in Kwangtung. 
Here, as there, the coir is made into rope and coarse string.” 9 The wood, being of some 
lightness, is also used by Natives for the ends of scrolls In addition, I must mention the pi-po 
(H ft), or papaw (supra), the small fruit of which is used by children with a bamboo and a 
spring, after the manner of pea-shooting. AIbo there is a kind of sweet chestnut tree, the 
chui-txit-shu ($g ^ jg}), growing about Kweilin mostly (some of these outside the Ping-ching 
temple here are said to have been planted 40 years ago); the tree flowers in the 2nd moon, and 
nuts, sweetish to the taste, appear in the 8th. “The dye plants of Kwangsi are (1) indigo, 
probably from Indigofera tinctoria, L., and (2) the dye-yam (shvAiang), the so-called ‘false 
gambier,’ the tuberous root of Dioscorea rhipognoides, Olives. Both are very widely grown. 
The former is exported in a liquid Btate, in wooden tubs, mostly by junk to the Canton province. 
Dye-yams are also largely exported, and they are used in this and the Canton province for 
tanning and dyeing Native and Foreign cottons, grasscloth, and silk that lustrous brown to dark 
brown and waterproof-looking colour so much affected by the southern Chinese in summer. The 
natural dye is brown, an<Of a darker is required, alum or nutgaUs are added; and in Canton the 
juice of green or unripe persimmons iB frequently applied as a varnish to the outside of the 
cloth. That it possesses a waterproofing quality may be gathered from the fact that perspiration 
does not show upon it, and that to remove dirt only superficial washing is necessary, as the 
cloth does not absorb the water. The most important fibre-yielding plant grown in Kwangsi is 
Boehmeria nivea, L., from which Thea (ramie, or China grass) is derived. The chief centre of 
cultivation lies between Wuchow and Kweilin, the capital of the province. . . , Jute 

(Corchorus capsviaris, L.) is also cultivated, but not to the same extent as rhea; it is used for 
making rope and twina” * 

As regards the fauna, among domestic animals are to be found the pig, horse, mule, ox, 
buffalo, dog, cat, chicken, duck, goose, pigeon, turkey, hare, goat, eta Among wild animals are 
the tiger (occasionally brought here live, then cut up — the steaks are good eating, if rather 

* Wuchow British Con*ul*r Trade Report, 1897. 
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yellow), panther, wolf, bear, fox, stag, jaguar, squirrel, monkey, polecat, otter, porcupine, etc.; 
and in the mountains more especially will be met many of the serpent tribe — the boa-constrictor, 
the python (I came aoross one on a stray walk one day), the spectacled snake, the green snake 
(a deadly kind), the viper, and numerous varieties of lizards. Of insects, there is, of course, the 
universal mosquito (one kind — the black — in especial being very aggressive) and the well-known 
white ant, not to mention other pests, such as spiders, centipedes, and millipedes of all kinds. 
Of birds, the principal are the sparrow, a species of linnet, the lark, the swallow, the pie, the 
crow, a species of nightingale, the grey partridge, the quail, the turtle-dove, the wagtail, the 
yellow-hammer, a species of tomtit, the heron, the stork, the wild duck, and many kinds of 
water birds. 



This is a convenient place to pause for the moment, and add a few words of recapitulation 
upon certain resources, animal and vegetable, of the province and its vicinity, from a practical 
commercial stand-point. Such is supplied in Mr. Consul Hosie’s Report for the year 1897, and 
from which I have already liberally abstracted : — 

“ Cows and water-bufialoes yield hides, horns, tallow, sinews, glue, and leather. 

“ It is estimated that from 200 to 300 piculs of catgut are annually manufactured in the 
Ping-lo prefecture, and in the districts of Kuei, Ts'Sn-ch'i, and Jung, and exported principally 
to Japan to be used for fishing-lines. It is valued at from ? fa 250 to ffe 260 a picul (133$ lb.). 
It is made from the liquid silk secretion of a silkworm which feeds on the leaves of the camphor 
tree. When the worm is ready to spin its cocoon, it is removed from the tree, cut in two, and 
steeped in vinegar for a quarter of an hour. By this means the secretion is sufficiently hardened 
to be drawn out into strings from 3 to 5 feet in length. 

“ Lizards are very numerous on the hills round Wuchow, and are caught and exported, 
living and dried, for use in Chinese medicines. 

“Pigs are more abundant than dogs in the streets of Wuchow, and become exceedingly 
fat. They are sent eastwards in large numbers to the Canton province. 

" Sericulture is a comparatively new industry in Kwaugsi,* and experts have still to be 
imported from the Canton province for reeling and other purposes. The banks of the West 
River in the Canton province are dotted with mulberry plantations, which become less numerous 
as Kwaugsi is entered. Here the mulberry is not allowed to grow into a tree ; the sprouts which 
rise to a height of 3 to 4 feet, and bear fruit, are cut down in November, and fresh sprouts 
appear in spring and summer. The silkworm eggs are annually brought to Kwangsi from the 
Shuntak district of Kwangtung. Both white and yellow silk are produced. 

“ Deer skins are brought down in thousands from the west of the province and exported. 
They are of tawny colour, and derived from the mouse-deer. They are used in the manufacture 
of tobacco pouches and other small articles of daily use, being more durable than the ordinary 
leathor. Tiger skins (tigers abound in the province) are occasionally to be seen in the market 

* In the 15th year of the present reign (1890) the Governor instructed that raw silk and sDk piece goods from 
Kwangsi should be exported free, for a period of three years from that date, to encourage an incipient trade. TAin stations 
here now levy Duties on the above at Tti. 3 per picul. 
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"Star aniseed is called pa-chiok ('eight horns’ or ‘comers’) by the Chinese, from the 
shape of the fruit, which consists of eight seed-capsules arranged to form a star. The tree 
( IUiciwm. vtrum. Hook. /.) which produces this fruit occupies a comparatively small area, 
being confined, so far as is yet known, to Tonkin and the south-west of Kwangsi. Aniseed 
oil is extracted from the amber-coloured seeds. It is alleged that, owing to the destructive 
method of collecting the fruit, there is a good crop only once in three years. Complaints are 
made that the oil is frequently adulterated with kerosene. 


“The cassia-producing districts of China are situated in the southern borderlands of 
Kwangtung and Kwangsi provinces, in the south of the West River. The cassia of commerce 
is the bark of Cinnamomum cassia, Blums ; but twigs and buds of the tree are also articles 
of trade. Although a thicker bark is exported under the name of cinnamon, there can be no 
doubt that it is the bark of old trees. The market town of Ta-wu, in the Ping-nan district, 
west by south of Wuchow, is the great centre of the trade, where 50,000 to 60,000 piculs are 
annually disposed of. 

“The fibre of Pueraria Thunbergiana, Benth., which grows here, is not prepared and 
made into cloth; in the Yangtze Valley thiB is a considerable industry. In this province, 
however, the creeper is grown only for its bulbous roots, which are an article of food. 

“ Nothing comes amiss to the Chinese pharmacoptEia, and it would be idle to give here 
a long list of the so-called medicinal products of Kwangsi — suffice it to say that they find 
their way to Hongkong and Chinese ports, and are likely to continue to afford freight to 
ship-owners. 

"Molasses come down to Wuchow from the sugar-producing centres of Kwaugsi, 
principally from Liuchow-fu and Ch'ing-ytlan-fu, and is used here and in the Canton province 
for preserving fruits and vegetables, such as dates, ginger, etc. 

“Moxa is frequently described as crude camphor, but, although it is a greyish white 
powder smelling strongly of camphor, it is not derived from Cinnamomum camphora, Fb. Nees, 
which is fairly abundant in this province. It is distilled from Blurarn balsamifcra, D.C. ; and 
the centres of export are Nanning and Po-sA It is a valuable product, costing as much as 
Tfe 200 a picul, and is used in medicine, perfumery, and in Hongkong it is, I understand, 
converted into camphor oil. 

" Nutgalls are derived from Rhus semialata, Mure, and are used in tauuiug aud dyeing. 
The centres of export are Nanning aud Liuchow. 

“The two essential and most valuable oils of Kwangsi are aniseed and cassia, already 
referred to; but there are other oils produced in the province which are of no mean importance — 
they are castor ( Ricinus communis, L.), ground-nut (Arachis hypogcea, L.), rape ( Brassica 
chinensis, L.), sesamum (indicum, L.), tea ( Camellia eaaanqua, Thunb.), and wood oil ( Aleurites 
cordala, M. Abo.). Of these, tea aud wood oil are the most important from a commercial point 
of view,’ the former being used principally as a hair oil, the latter universally in China where 
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painting. Tarnishing, and waterproofing have to be done — Transit Passes point to Fing-lo-fu, 
between Wuchow and Kweilin (the capital), and Liuchow-fb, farther west, as the chief centres 
of production and export; it is also brought down from Nanning and Po-sfi; so that the 
Aleurites cordata is well distributed throughout the province. 

"The materials for the manufacture of paper in Kwangsi are very plentiful, and there is a 
considerable export of paper from the province. There are two kinds : — (i.) Skn-chih, or 'gauze 
paper,’ made from the inner fibrous bark of the paper mulberry ( Broussonetia papyrifera, 
Vent.), which may be seen on every hand. This is the pi-ehih (bark paper) of Kweichow. There 
are several qualities manufactured ; but even the best is poor compared with the product of the 
same material in Japan. A reference to Rein's 'Industries of Japan,’ pages 396-7, will Bhow the 
excellence of the Japanese Broussonetia paper, compared with which the Kwangsi product is 
coarse. The chief centres of manufacture are the districts of Chien-chiang and Wu-hsiian, and 
the department of Pin-chou. (2.) Ts'ao-chih, or chu-chih (straw or bamboo paper), from the 
rolled fibres of bamboo and rice straw, is manufactured in the Wuchow prefecture, in the districts 
of Ts* tin-chi and Jung. This is the ordinary coarse wrapping paper of China, and its manufacture 
has been described elsewhere. 

“ Preserves are, practically, Chinese dates (pai-tsao), which are preserved by boiling in 
molasses and dried. They are the fruit of Zisyphus vulgaris, Lam., which grows very extensively 
in the neighbourhood of Wuchow. They are called white dates to distinguish them from the 
black and red dates of Canton which are imported into this province. The tree is extensively 
cultivated in Chnng-chou (jg) jJH)-” 

I am enabled to add certain details to the history of liquid indigo and wood oil. The 
former industry is chiefly pursued in Pei-liu-hsien (jfc ^ 0), Jung-hsien (g gg), TztS-cking-shan 
(fg #J 111). Ta-t'ung-hstt (ft Jf Ta-ni-hsll (ft $[), Tung-an-chou (^ £ jffl), and Chao- 
p'ing-lisien (03 gg). The seeds of the Indigofera Hnctoria come from Kao-yao-hsien 
(35 H %), Kwanglee ()g ffl), and Lo-ting-chou (|g S Jfl), in Kwangtung, and are sown in the 
2nd moon of each year, the soil being enriched with ashes and manure. In the 3rd moon the 
young shoots are transplanted, and by the 10th they are a foot in height. The young leaves 
and stalks are placed in brick vats, with intervening layers of lime, and are soaked in water 
for a month ; the liquid is then drawn off through an aperture in the side of the vat, and is 
collected into small wooden tubs or buckets containing each 70 catties. The finest indigo cornea 
from Pei-liu-hsien, and a poorer grade from Jung-hsien. The price fluctuates between Tfe 2 and 
T S per picul. Wood oil is obtained from Aleurites cordata ($j ;§}), which when mature Btands 
some 30 feet in height, has a trunk with a diameter of some 2 feet, and flowers white. The tree 
is chiefly met with in Liuchow (gj| Jfl), Kweilin, Ku-i-hstl (•£ g Q), Sho-tzQ-hsU (g> ;§|), 

Chao-p'ing-lisien (BH ijg), Yang-shuo-hsien (g) J$J gg), and Ho-lisien (g 0) ; the finer, which 
are grown in Ku-i, yield- 25 per cent, of oiL The press consists of a hollowed log of hard-wood, 
raised on brick supports at either end and strengthened with irbn hoops. The seeds are placed 
in the interior wedged between two circular wooden beams fitting within t(ie log; these beams 
are then punched home at either end by means of wooden mallets, and the resulting oil passes 
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through an orifice into a buoket placed for its reception. The following is a rough sketch of the 
apparatus : — 



I. Hollowed log. 4. Seeds. 7. Brick pillar. 

3. Wooden punch. 5. Orifice. 8. Iron hoop. 

3. „ team. 6. Backet. 

I append a separate note upon the important salt industry taken literatim, from 
memoranda of my predecessor (Mr. A. EL Harris) : — 

The province of Kwangsi is divided into two salt administrative districts (£|), which 
constitute two monopolies — one which, with centre at Wuchow, includes the Fu River Valley up 
to Kweilin and Ch'tlan-chou, near the Hunan border, is known as the Lin-Ch‘tlan Fou (jg gs fg,); 
the other which, with centre at Wuchow, takes in the West River up to Hsunchow and beyond, 
up the Liu River to Liuchow, and the district around Ch'ing-yuan, is called the Ta Chiang Fou 
it ft)' The right to include the West River up to Nanning is contained in this latter 
monopoly, but is seldom availed of. 

Previous to the reign of the Emperor Hseen F&ng (1851-62) the purveyance of. salt to 
KwangBi was farmed out in its entirety to monopolists, who were called Bimply fon-sbxng (Jg jgj), 
on the principle of “ conveyed to traders and disposed of by traders ” ( ] 8 f 3® $} @). The Taiping 
Rebellion, however, in that reign, proved so disastrous to trade and to order that the monopolists 
were unable to pay the taxes due to the government or provide the salt. A change was made : 
the government took over the charge of collecting the taxes, but farmed out the right to import 
the salt The highest bidder presumably receives 

the monopoly, the termB of which are arranged with the Salt Commissioner for the Two Kwang 
in Canton. The monopolist is bound to import not less than 238,000 bags of salt a year, and 
pay the taxes on the same — and of this, for the Fu River districts (Lin-ChHian Fou) the mi nimum 
is 1 18,000 bags, while for the West River districts (Ta Chiang Fou) the minimum is 120,000 bags ; 
this quantity constitutes kuan-yin ('g' §[), or "official permit” salt. But the monopolist is, of 
course, permitted to import more salt, if he so requires, and for which he receives the usual 
permits (vide infra ) — such extra quantities being called kao-ngo (jg jg) or ngo-wai (|pjj $J>). 
In addition to the above, there may happen to be — and it is generally to the monopolist’s 
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advantage that there should be — salt remaining unsold from year to year; such salt is called 
chi-yin ($| §|), is subject to a reduced Duty payment, is sold through a special hong and in 
retail quantities. The quantity of Icuo-ngo and chi-yin salt depends on many considerations, 
not the least of which is the success of the salt smugglers — the less smuggled salt there is, the 
more legal salt is required and the more the monopolist benefits. 

The western coast of Kwangtung produces ad the salt supplied to the Two Kwang ; 0 
but the use of the Swatow scale (vide infra) seems to point to this district as a chief pro- 
ducing centre. It is commonly understood that the syndicate (tA, the monopolist) purchases 
the salt in the Canton wholesale market at the cost of about 7 cash a catty. Licensed salt 
dealers in Canton procure a permit from the Salt Commissioner to import so many bags of 
salt, the permit being valid for a period calculated to cover the time required to convey the 
salt from the producing district to the capital ; but, in feet, the actual time required being much 
less, the permit is used to procure salt from non-government centres (Ch'ao-chou, Kumohow, 
etc.), which salt is brought by other routes to Canton. When the period of validity has expired, 
the permit is presented, with the authorised amount of salt, at the official salt barrier, and is 
there cancelled. 

As regards transport, salt is conveyed from Canton in a special class of boat, carrying 
from 500 to 1,500 bags (or, Bay, 1,000 piculs and upwards), and a period of go days was formerly 
allowed for the journey between Canton and Wuchow ; but at the present time these boats are 
generally towed by steam-launches, taking, say, five days. Each boat carries a permit issued by 
the Salt Co mmissi oner at Canton, and on arrival at Wuchow, the permit is presented to the 
salt office— Kuan Chtt (■§■ Jg)— here and cancelled. The salt is officially detained till sold, 
the monopolist’s representatives (the Kung Tang), here being responsible for Duty and other 
payments. After payment of Duty, a certificate is given whioh exempts the salt from further 
Duty, and only T.itn'n payment thereafter is required— and for this latter the Likin office issues 
a receipt, the form being a general one and covering any goods. 

The salt junks that convey the salt to Wuchow are not owned by the monopolist, but 
are chartered to carry a certain number of bags to Wuchow — freight, etc., of ffe.0.12 per bag 
being paid. The charter includes an arrangement for a detention of 30 days at Wuchow, 
within which time the salt carried would be sold ; if not, demurrage is payable. The carrying 
trade would seem to be a very lucrative one: the salt junks are the best kept and best 
preserved boats on the river, and after their cargo has been discharged the boats appear to 
be in no hurry to return to Canton. Their return freight is firewood only. These junks are 
fully manned and well armed, and quite capable of repelling all ordinary attacks of robbers 
or pirates eti route. 

Salt is sold here for 22 to 26 cash a catty, but largely consists of chi-yin Balt and 
captured smuggled salt (this latter kind being Bent here and stored and sold in the Fu River 
from an office called the Hung Pai, "Red Pontoon” ; furthermore, such salt being subject to 
reduced official charges). It is sold in inconsiderable lots to hankers and small shops, who— for 
the inland and up-river districts— are, curiously enough, large purchasers ; and one special salt 

• Canton Decennial Report, 1882-91. 
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hong has the oversight of the Bale. The other salt commission hongs do not purchase these 
two kinds for their patrons in the province. Bond fide smuggled salt must also be largely 
included in what is placed on the local market. 

Salt for the interior cities and towns is purchased on commission by one of several 
salt hongs, locally styled p'ing-ma-kwin B§ fjj), i.e., general brokers or commission 
merchants. The p'ing-ma-bmn have two public offices — one the Ning An Dang (|g -g), 

which superintends all business up the Fu River, and the other the Yung An Dang £ jg), 
which superintends business with correspondents up the West and North-west Rivers. The 
p'ing-ma-htan are all general dealers, but only a few have the right to deal in salt. They 
charge a commission of Us 2 per 100 piculs of salt, i.e., per 10,000 catties. 

The charges, etc., incurred between here and Kweilin are as follows, per bag of 220 
catties : — 


Tttnuc.c. 

Wuchow Duty (gf fg (§ 1 ) 0.3.0.5 

„ Likin (gf jjj) 0.3.3.0 

Chao-p'ing (0 Zp) examination fee (gg Jg g) . . 0.0.8.0 

Ping-lo (Zp fg) examination foe 0.0.8.0 

Yang-so (j§ $ 3 ) Likin 0.3.0.0 

„ examination fee ... 1 .... , 0.0.8.0 

Kweilin „ „ 0.0.8.0 

Freight, incense money (jj^l fg g|), etc. .... 0.9.0.0 

Total Tts 2. 1.5.5 (say) per bag. 


(?•) Native Shipping, etc.— The number of Native craft of all classes passing up river 
annually is said to average 13,200 boats, of which 4400 contain cargo and 8,800 are empty; the 
number of Native craft of all classes passing down river annually is said to average 15,600 boats, 
of which 12,600 contain cargo and 3,000 are empty. The tonnage is hard to compute — perhaps 
annually it may reach 600,000 tons. The varioua kinds of craft are locally distinguished either 
(1°) by reference to the places from which they come or chiefly come; (2°) by reference to the 
character of the craft; (3”) by reference to the cargo whioh the craft carries or principally 
carries, or its use or principal use — lists so classified will be found in the Appendices 
(Appendices Nos. 13-15), together with a table showing the approximate cost of each craft 
and the loss or gain per cent., etc. (Appendix No. 16). 

Trade is mostly with Fatshan, Liuchow, Nanning, and Kweihsien, and to a smaller extent 
with Kweilin and Mongkong. There is no form of Native insurance— perhaps risks are too great 
here. No certificates or registration papers are taken out by vessels trading on the West River, 
except by Native boats carrying Native opium, salt, munitions of war, eta— these have official 
certificates issued for cargo only. Formerly, however, the Ku-lao (■£ g) and Ho-shan (g§ {Jj) 
boats were required to hold specific certificates, by reason of their connexion with the rebels 
some 30 years ago. 
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There is no space to give even a slight sketch of the manner in which craft are treated 
at the various taxing stations — Likin, salt, and Native Customs ; as regards, however, the 
Likin treatment on rice and paddy, a few details may be of service. Locally, there are three 
Likin stations — the Shang Kuan (_£ gg), °r Upper Station, situated in the Fu River; the Chung 
Euan (tf* H), or Central Station, at the junotion of the Fu River with the West River; and the 
Hsia Kuan (f gg|), or Lower Station, in the West River. Assuming the rice is coming down by 
the West River not previously having paid Likin, or uncovered by document, it will for each 
roo piculB pay Local Tts 2.6.2.S as Likin, collected at 80 per cent (i.e., Local Tts 2.I.0.0) — this 
is a Ctiw-shan Likin (tfj | 1 ] $?), or Production Likin; if, however, the rice is covered by a 

Likin-paid certificate issued at either (e.g.) Nanning, Hsunchow, or Mongkong (8§ {£), it pays 
Local Tts. 2.T.0.0 per 100 piculs net Paddy covered by a document payB Local Tts 1. 5.8.0 per 100 
piculs net; not covered, it pays Local Tts 3.1.5.0 per 100 piculs, at 80 per cent (Local Tts 2.S-2.8 
net). Nanning certificates have a validity of Bix months, Hsunchow of three, and Mongkong 
of 20 days ; if expired, such certificates are cancelled at the Central Station. Rice or paddy, 
certificated or not, the tax receives the more general style of an Entry Likin (\ §|). Rice 
again pays, on passing the Lower Likin Station, an Exit Likin (ffi jj|) of Local Tts 2.8.0.0 per 
100 piculs net; no consideration is then paid to covering documents — these alone concerning 
produce entering the area. 

I have not mentioned the prefectural Customs (JjSf 1 $), at which a moderate and carefully- 
assessed tariff Duty is levied (varying from about 1 to 4 per cent, ad valorem), without reference 
to local Likin levy or extraneous Likin documents (vide Appendix No. 17). 

Finally must be noted the "Boat Office" fj) of the District Magistrate, which is 
primarily of a vigilance or police character, and designed to inform the official of what vessels are 
passing and, generally, of what is going on. Shipping pay varying fees on report to this office, 
as set forth in Appendix No. 18. 

In the Appendices wiE also be found lists of Likin and salt stations in Kwangsi 
(Appendix No. 19), together with a charter party form (Appendix No. 20). 

(r.) Native Banks, etc. — Native banking agencies at this port are divided into the usual 
two classes — the local banks and the Shansi banks. Local banks are owned and managed 
mostly by natives of Kwangtung province, and there are here 12 such establishments, of more or 
less standing. These grant drafts on Hongkong, Canton, and Fatshan ; transact various kinds 
of exchange business ; take in money on deposit, etc. ; and make advances against cargo and 
property of every description. From the fact that several of these establishments have gone 
into bankruptcy, it may be assumed that their business is slightly speculative. The rates of 
interest for money placed on deposit are by no means uniform : some allow from 8 to 12 per cent, 
per annum, while others offer more to induce people to place money with them. The charges 
for loans and over-drafts also vary considerably, the chief factors in fixing rates being, of 
course, the value and nature of the security offered and the commercial or official standing 
of the borrower. Chop dollars of any kind are weighed, and there is no sycee silver current 
at this port There are branches of these hanks at ;Liuchow, Nanning, Uo-haien, Kongbao, 
and Fatshan. 
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There are branches of three great Shansi bankB in Wuchow, and these have agencies 
also in Kweilin. Interest on fixed deposit is allowed at the rate of from 3 to 4 per cent per 
annum — and on current account at about 2 per cent, — depositors receiving a deposit note 
under the terms of which both parties are mutually bound. Tery few people of wealth, 
however, deposit their money — they act on the adage regarding the superior tangibility of 
landed property (J? M S !§)• 

Commercial transactions are made in local taels, the following being the currencies : — 

P ’ ai - p'ing (ft Zg) Tts 100 . .=813778 

K‘u-p‘ing ($ 2p), or Seti-ma-p'ing (fj j§ Jp), Ka 100 . = 8138.89 

There is one bank which stands sui generis— the Haikwan Bank; this does not engage 
in ordinary business transactions, and is wholly occupied in collecting Customs Revenue. For 
every HkTts 100 (Local Tts 113) collected, the bank is allowed to retain Local Tts 3, of which 
Tts 1.50 goes towards the upkeep of the bank, and Tts 1.50 to defray expenses connected with 
the Superintendent’s yamfin in Wuchow and Kweilin. 

(s.) Native Postal Agencies, etc, — The following shows the registered postal hongs at 
this port, with incidental particulars : — 


N IMS or Homs. 

Date or 
Bboistkatiok. 

Fnk Checng 

m 1 

1897 

Wing Sang 


11 

Ynet Li.... 

K M 

l> 

Fong Loi 


n 

PaoNamWb 

«nr* 

1899 

Shui On... 


1900 


Hongkong, Canton, Macao, Fatehao, Kum- 
chuk, Sainam. 

Hongkong, Macao, Canton, Kinngchow, 
Fatshan, Kumchak, Sainam, Shanghai, 
Swatow. 


Hongkong, Canton, Macao, Fatshan. 

„ „ Fatalism, Macao. 

Canton, Fatshan. 


Every morning these agencies send a messenger to all business establishments and collect letters, 
making a charge of 15 to 20 cash per cover; prepayment is not compulsory, the fee being 
collected from the addressee if not paid here, while in some cases half the fee is paid here 
and half at the place of destination. Letters addressed to distant places are charged more — say, 
15 or 20 cents. These postal hongs receive letters for any place in the Empire; but should they 
be addressed to a place where the hong has not an agent, they are placed in a separate cover, 
stamped, and posted through the Imperial Post Office (infra ) — this latter, however, is a rare 
event, as the majority of the business houses, of course, know well enough where the hongs have 
no agents, and in such cases send the letters direct through the LP.O. 

Besides the above postal hongs, there are private couriers running from Wuchow to 
Kweilin, and from Wuchow to Yii-lin ((g #). These couriers appear to do business entirely 
on their own account, and are generally trusted — the goodwill, I may add, is hereditary in many 
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cases, as of course; the system, however, is one which needs more space and time than I can 
give to it. On the Kweilin line they run six or eight times a week ; but to Ytt-lin there are 
fewer couriers, and their times for running are uncertain. 15 to 20 cash per cover, according to 
distance, is charged for ordinary letters, and 15 cents per catty for parcels. 

The Imperial Post Office f§ lg I}) was opened in Wucbow in June 1897, and 
in June 1900 established a branch office at Hsunchow ({§ Jjj), a distance of 340 li from this 
port. Since then branch offices have been opened at Kweilin {g ; $$;), distance 800 li; Kweihsien 
(& S§). 490 li; Liuchow ($ $|J), 780 li; Ch'ing-ytian (£ {gX 99° li; and Kweiyang (Jf g), 
1,870 li Three box offices have also been opened in Wuchow. Couriers run between Wuchow 
and Kweilin once in two days, being about eight days en route; between Hsunchow and 
Liuchow, once a week — four days en route; and between Ch'ing-ytian and Kweiyang, once in 
10 days— 12 days en route. Between Hsunchow and Kweihsien couriers run three times in 
xo days, and are two days en route; and from Kweihsien to Nanning, three times in 10 days, 
being six days en route. Mails are despatched from Wuchow to Hsunchow once in two 
dayB by steam-launch, and take two days to reach' their destination. During 1898 the total 
number of ordinary letters which passed the I.P.O. was 12,213; whilst during the first quarter 
of 1902 20,735 letters have passed through, in addition to 2,775 letters which were received 
from the postal hongs for transmission. The district, as can be judged, iB a very extensive 
one, and the work of sending mails safely over lines occasionally beset by bandits the reverse 
of easy. 

(<.) The Custom House and Post Office.— At the opening of the port, in 1897, the staff 
stood as follows: -In-door— a Commissioner and a Chinese Clerk; Out-door— a Foreign Assistant 
Examiner and a Tidewaiter, besides minor employ*. At this date (April 1902), gradually arrived 
at, there has been an addition to the In-door staff of two Foreign Assistants and four Chinese 
Clerks; and to the Out-door staff, of a Foreign Harbour Master, Examiner, Assistant Examiner, 
and two Tidewaiters, together with seven Chinese Weighers and Watchers, besides minor 
employ*. The above additions are due to increase of work all round, and especially shipping 
and out-door cargo examination and in-door transit business; while latterly the management of 
the Native Customs has involved an addition to the In-door staff of two Chinese Clerks, and 
to the Out-door, of an Assistant Examiner. By way of instructive contrast, I give a list of the 
Native Customs original staff— now in process of careful selection: one controller, 13 examiners, 
one shroff, fire calculators, 10 weighers, six searchers, and 37 minor employ*, together with two 
guard-boats, each having a complement of a dozen, and sundry soldiers at the various land 
stations. This staff collected about two-fifths the revenue of the Maritime Customs; but it is 
proper to Btate that the necessities of a somewhat elaborate preventive system (two guard-boats 
and three stations) account for a considerable proportion of the whole — and of course the low 
tariff rates must be considered. 

The Imperial Postal Administration ( vide also («.) ), which commenced functioning at this 
port in 1897, employed in 1898 a Chinese Assistant Postal Clferk; at the close of 1901 it 
required two Chinese Postal Clerks and two Chinese Assistant Postal Clerks, together with a 
Clerk at each inland office, couriers, etc.— an increase due to extension. 
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Apart from new and modified rules and regulations of a more general significance — such 
-as the Inland Waters Steam Navigation Buies of 1898 and the effective 5 per cent levy on 
imports, — there is nothing to record as to change and modification of regulations. As to the 
provisional regulations for trade for this river, drafted in 1897, discussion has at times arisen, 
more especially regarding passenger traffic ; but I think there is a consensus ad idem that, while 
perfection is difficult to attain, these rules are, both in theory and practice, liberal I will not 
here set forth any of the varying draft schemes relating to modification — Buch must be given in 
extcnso or not at all (one only, which I have at this moment at my elbow, would run to two dozen 
pages of close print); again, it is well to sedulously avoid what a British Consul — now retired — 
has called the “ West Biver fever.” Among facilities offered may be mentioned the towage of 
registered cargo-boats carrying cargo of a special nature, e.g., liquid indigo in wooden tubs. 

The following may be considered a testimonial to the efficacious working of the transit 
system in these parts, and is contained in the British Blue-book “China: No. 1, 1899”: — “The 
Transit Pass system, inwards and outwards, is in full working order here; and where complaints 
have been made regarding detention at barriers, I have usually found that it has occurred owing 
to the attempts of the supercargoes or junk masters to smuggle, as Transit Pass goods, merchandise 
not covered by the Pass, or to the sale of the Transit Pass goods en route; in other cases, the 
detention alleged to be due to the Chinese authorities has been actually due to the agents of 
the British merchants, who, relying on the letters support, have, in the discovery of malpractices, 
refused to proceed, and endeavoured to lay the blame on the Native officials and extract 
compensation.” • 

(u.) Civil, Military, and Industrial Development, etc.— The sundry offices in the 
capital have been incidentally referred to. Two changes of lesser note have recently taken 
place : (1) the alteration of the description of the Yang Wu Chu (pjt jg? gj), “ Foreign Affairs 
Bureau,” to ChSng Wu Chtt (jgfc fj), “Administration Bureau,” in December 1901 ; and (2) 
the establishment of a K'o Li Kuan (jgt g fg)— an office to conduct the examination of 
expectant officials, — from about the same date. 

As regards military matters, the official residence of the Commander-in-Chief of Kwang- 
Bi, formerly at Liuchow, has for the past 18 years been situated at Lungchow. At Lien-ch‘&og 
(*«>. about 20 miles from the Southern Gate of the Great Wall, is his head-quarters, and 
here will be found “ braves” proper (Jj) — troops specially designed for campaigning; at Lung- 
chow, on the other hand, the soldiers still form a kind of municipal town guard. Below the 
General Commanding, there are three Generals of Division (jg -A), which officers reside at 
Nanning, Liuchow,- and Po-sS, and have, besides, police powers within their military district; 
there are likewise seven Major-Generals commanding brigades (|£ ■£), residing at Wuchow-fu, 
Hsunchow-fu, Ch6n-an-fu, Dai-p'ing-fu, I-ling-hsien (gg f§ g§), P'ing-lo-fu, and Ch'ing-yuan- 
fu; there are also six colonels, 15 lieutenant-colonels, 15 majors, 39 captains, 63 lieutenants, 
and 176 sub-lieutenants,-}- The troops of the Green Standard, divided into the Land Corps 
m S) and Water Corps (y}C §$ g), form the regular effective ; they are charged with policing, 

* As regards the preHnnnary effect on Transit Pass trade of opening Wuchow and the West River, vide Canton 
Trade Report, 1897. 

+ “ La Province da Kouang**y," 
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with the patrolling of roads and waterways, and with the garrisoning of large towns — not with 
the active repression of disorder and the defence of the country. The soldiers are engaged 
voluntarily, and receive $2 or $3 each per month for food, etc. The officials are, of course, 
membera of the official body. In all, the forces nnmber abont 10,000 men, and if 4,000 to 5,000 
more be added for frontier duty, etc., a total effective of about 15,000 is reached; there is, 
however, a certain waste in these figures, and some battalions can scarcely muster a half, or even 
a third, of their complement The number of these regulars is fixed, and cannot ordinarily be 
added to. The frontier, I may add, is divided into four commands, under a T'wng-ling, and to 
each is assigned a cluster of battalions. 

Likewise must be mentioned the an-yung jg),° recruited at their own will, and so 
to be dispensed with. Their officers do not appear in the list of military officials and form 
no part of the regular army. They are better paid than the ordinary troops, and a chief 
inducement to their joining is the hope of quickly getting a more solid position. Their 
organisation is as follows: a Kuan-tai is at the head of each battalion ( jjf) ; each 

battalion is divided into five companies ; each company— at the head of which is a captain— is 
divided into 10 sections of to men each, under a corporal (jf J|). Their number is not fixed, 
and may be added to. 

Besides the regulars and militia, there are the official guards — men recruited on the spot 
by local officials for their personal guard, and who are, furthermore, employed for the repression 
of disorder and piracy. Not infrequently they accompany their master from one post to another. 

Finally, there are the locally-raised recruits embodied in times of disorder, according 
as circumstances require for local application, and under the orders of their own local heads. 

I have no particulars to hand as regards armament. In 1899 a considerable body of 
an-yung which passed through were armed about 60 per cent with Mausers, 5 per cent, with 
Winchesters, and 35 per cent with muzzle-loading weapons. Not many of the regular officers 
have received much training, though with a geographical and topographical knowledge and 
considerable innate tactical ability. The regulars here number about 400; the an-yung, 
about 200 ; and ch'in-ping, mainly at the yam fin of the prefecture, some 20 or 30. The guard- 
boats number 10 naval, 10 police, 10 Likin, four salt, one for the Magistrate, and two for the 
Native Customs. 

Next, as regards telegraphs, railways, and mines. The first telegraph line was established 
between Wucliow and Canton 16 years ago, and at this moment there are 10 telegraph stations 
in Kwangsi. The head office is at Canton. Locally, about 5,000 messages are received and sent 
per annum, chiefly to and from Canton, Hongkong, Kweilin, and Nanning — and telegrams in 
Chinese (or, at least, official ones) are not models of condensation, but merely full narratives. 
The cost to London from this is 82.80 per word; to Paris, the same; to New York, 83.30; to 
Melbourne, 82.31 ; to Peking, 80.66 ; and to Canton, 80.26. Transmission to Peking takes about 
five hours, and to London eight hours. 

* A body originating in Kwangtung, and no called because of tbe action, 30 years sinoe, of a dissatisfied General, 
Ch£*c SHAO-CHrac s^), who started informal warfare, but repented and gave himself up, with his followers — these 

latter, beooming known aa the "calmed braves," were eTen smpltryed for mib'tary service, and formed the origin of the present 
body. General Cstso later attained the rank of Admiral in Kwangtong. 
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Hallways are to be looked for mainly from the south, and the extension of the Haiphong- 
Hanoi-Langson line to Dongdang was completed and opened on the 14th July 1901 ; surveying 
is proceeding, with the intention of connecting Yunnan-fu with Hanoi and Haiphong. The gauge 
of the active lines is 1 mfetro ; the track is a single one; there are stations at military posts about 
every 10 kilometres; and the engine-drivers are Annamites. The “Daily Mail” map of 1898 , 1 
observe, gives the following lines affecting this part — but the surface of this region is not that of 
a piece of paper ( vide also (2.) ) : (i°) from Tonkin up the Bed Biver Valley to Yunnan-fu (say, 200 
miles) ; (2°) Langson-Lungehow-Nanning Bailway (length, about 100 miles); (3°) from Pakhoi 
inland, presumably to Nanning (length, say, 120 miles). Likewise must be mentioned thediscussed 
project from Burma to Yunnan. Perhaps it will be of interest to give comparative times per rail, 
at 30 miles an hour (direct routes), and as per present transit, to certain adjacent centres : — 


Tbs Fortms. The Pbeskst. 

Hours. , Days. 

Kweilin 6 18 

Kweiyang 15 4 ° 

Nanning 9 20 

Canton 7 (by steamer). 


I have already briefly referred to the mining carried on in this province. It remains to 
observe that 16 mining regulations for Kwangsi were published by the Bureau of Mines in 
the 27th year of the present reign (1901). The preamble of these regulations states that “it is 
proposed to establish a company under the style of the ‘Kwangsi Mercantile Mining Company’ 
(IS If $ & S S)« to determine certain rules for the protection of the interests of the 
above company.” Begulation 2 is as follows “ The Kwangsi Mercantile Mining Company 
having been established for the conduct of mining matters — exploitation, extraction of metals, 
payment of Likin and other taxes, exportation of minerals, and issue of covering certificates 
shall all be within the competence of the said company. On such circumstances arising, the 
company shall refer to the Shan Hou Chll (f§ |o), who will submit the matter to the 

Governor.” Begulation 3 states that "the company Bhall be established in busy centres, such 
as Kweilin, Wuchow, and Nanning, and so facilitate touch with the local mercantile community.” 
Begulation 6 is as follows Following the mining regulations of the province* of Kwangtung, 
whoso desires to exploit a mine must deposit a sum of $1,000 with the company; this deposit 
will, by the company, be delivered to the Provincial Treasurer. Further, a merchant must 
provide the necessary security bonds. If a merchant is well aware that the exploitation of the 
mine in question will cause trouble to the public, or should the mine have been worked by 
someone previously and the merchant seeks covertly to share the former party’s interests, he 
shall be absolutely forbidden to exploit. A merchant who intends to exploit a mine shall 
obtain a license from the company before he commences operations ; if, subsequently, he should 
desire to sell the mine to someone else, he must, in the first place, inform the company and 
obtain a license anew for his successor — should the successor commence to work without such 
license he shall be severely punished. Should the merchant exploit a koine, and, in ignorance 
of its value, find it impossible to pay so large a sum as $1,000 at one time, then he may pay in 
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three instalments, as follows : 8200 on obtaining a license for a three months trial, 8300 additional 
for a similar license extended three months, and $500 for such license extended six months 
more. On expiry of the above period, the merchant shall apply to the company for an officer 
to supervise smelting and to collect Duty and Likin; he may also apply for certificates to 
export minerals. Should the merchant fail to pay the taxes, he shall not be permitted to work. 
Breach of this regulation shall be subject to a heavy fine." 

To conclude : some supplementary particulars regarding silver mining near here, with a 
few details concerning coal, lead, and tin companies. 

The San-ch'a (H K ill) silver mine, situated in the district town of Kwei (g g§), is reached 
by launch from Wuchow so far as the town mentioned, thence by sedan chair for a distance of 
about 16 miles. It has been exploited by a Chinese company in Hongkong — the Hna Being 
Kung-ssfi (gs H & ’ 3 ), — for eight years or more, without success. Tti 200,000 worth of machinery 
has, it is stated, been imported for the working, but, by reason partly of want of funds, and 
partly of the difficulty of the road, a large number of the heavier appliances have been left in 
Kweihsien g§). Starting with a capital of Tti 600,000, the company has lost something 
like Tti 400,00a The samples sent to Hongkong for assay produced excellent results, but on 
working the ore the deposits were unsatisfactory ; the shareholders did not therefore see the 
point of further disbursement. A good deal of money has also been wasted on unsuitable 
experts. At the moment, the chief supporter of the mine is Mr. Chang Ptjt-sze (gg g§ ;£), 
formerly His Imperial Chinese Majesty’s Consul General in Singapore, who has contributed 
some Tti 50,000 towards the upkeep, and, if he meets with success, he intends to take over 
the rights from the company. As regards preliminaries, an amount of about TU. 5,000 per 
annum was paid to the Shan Hou Chii (f| |g), i.e., a fixed sum of T is. 1,000 and various 

contributions to colleges, etc., etc. Thera was no tax on the output. Mr. Chang, I understand, 
comes under the new regulations (sup m), i.e., 81,000 certificate, royalty, etc. 

A mining engineer has reported of this mine as follows: — “The ore consists of large 
bodies of galena sulphide ores and copper, the latter consisting of native copper and copper 
pyrites. Gold is extracted from the silver bullion, averaging about 1 to £ per cent. The lode 
is about 5 to 6 feet wide, well defined, and can be traced from the Dai-p'ing-ting Mountain 
(dfc S Ui) to over 26 miles to the north, the line of reef being north and south. It has 
been worked on the surface by the Natives, in places, for over 200 years, and chiefly on the 
high ground about Ting-p‘ing (g? £p) ; on the lower levels, owing to the water, they were 
unable to get down beyond 60 feet to the ore body. The present workings at San-ch'a (2 %.), 
called the Lien-fu jg) mine, are down about 320 feet, and the company is still sinking 
on a good body of rich ore, while the upper levels are being stoped out. The present output 
is about 10 tons of ore par day, hand hauling; but a main shaft is being put down, when the 
output will be about 100 tons. All the ore is smelted on the mine, the plant consisting of 
a blast furnace of 50 tons capacity, 100-ton wasting furnace, 100-ton chlorination plant, 
cupellation furnaces, etc. The present management is erecting a concentration plant On 
account of the ores being of a complex nature, dressing is required ; and want of this was one of 
the causes of the mine not paying — another reason was the presence of. large quantities of zinc 
blende, entailing a great Iobs of silver in smelting. Besides this mine, there are numerous others 
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which have not been opened, beyond a little surface work by Natives. Coal, copper, tin, antimony, 
lead, and plumbago are plentiful in this district, and only want capital and proper mining laws to 
make them a large source of revenue to the country. The Native method of working the ore 1 b 
very crude. Only sufficient rock is removed to get at the ore ; and, in consequence, when they 
are down into the better class of ore, the air, for want of ventilation, becomes foul and prevents 
the raising of more ore. The smelting furnaces consist of round clay mounds, about 2 feet 
in diameter, and holding about 1 picul of ore; and the blast is supplied by wooden bellows. 
The ore is smelted with charcoal, lime being used for flux, and, owing to its not being roasted 
previous to smelting, the zinc carries off a large per-centage of silver. The lead is cupelled for the 
extraction of silver on beds of ash made from grass and broken fern, and is heated by charcoal, 
while the blast is supplied by bellows. Here, again, a large per-centage of silver is lost — the 
resulting bullion being about 920 fine. There are hundreds of these furnaces working in the 
district, and the fumes given off during the process cause a great deal of sickness amongst 
the Natives, owing to the presence of the lead and arsenic.” 

The following is a list of specimens of minerals obtained from this mine; these and a 
few others were sent by this office to the Hanoi Exhibition, and there exhibited, on behalf of 
Mr. Howabd, M.E. : — 

Galena. Galena, with 420 oz. silver, 75 per cent. 

Compound ore of silver. lead. 

Zinc blende. Peacock copper. 

Silver, galena, and lead glance. Arsenical silver. 

Native copper (84 per cent.). Lead ore. 

Silica in crystals. Carbonate of lead, iron, and gold. 

Lead silicate. Iron pyrites. 

Blue copper. „ ore yielding gold. 

Galena, with steel fracture. Lead in crystals. 

It remains to add a few words concerning the management of the two coal mines at 
Ta-ling-shan (jz gg jlj), in the district of Fu-ch'uan (g J|[), and the lead and tin companies. 
For exploiting the first named, two companies were started at Honam, Canton ; and the agents of 
the present company here are two firms— Kuang ShSng Ch'nng (J*| ||) and Yttan Heng Li Qg 

2 fC fij). The overseers are Chinese; and for porterage. Native light-draught junks are specially 
chartered for so much the picul of coaL Through the agents above mentioned the coal is sold to 
the steamers here, the price per ton being about $9.60, and small quantities being specially easily 
retailed. It is a powdery coal, so far — not much use for the household grate, and bad for 
launch engines. The first-mentioned coal agent has also branches at Shiuhing and Konghao. 
There is a lead mine in the Kuei-p'ing Og 2p) district, operated by the Hsing Pao Kung-ssfi. 
(#? Si 9 ) — a Chinese company, with offices locally; there has been an issue of 1,000 shares, 
at S100 each, placed on the market in Canton and locally ; the head office is in Canton. At 
Chien-chu-lung (fj Jg gg), in the Fu-ch'uan (g Jl[) district, tin mines have been opened by 
a local company — the Hsing Yttan Kung-ssfi (|g jf£ 13 ). — while at Niu-tao-shan ^ ill) a 
company — the Chung Hsin Dang (j®, fg g) — is similarly exploiting. 1 
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(v.) Missionary Work, etc.— There is much effort shown by missionaries in this 
province, and their numbers are yearly added to. The first Roman Catholic missionaries to 
enter Kwangsi were the Dominican Friars, who came towards the close of the 18th century; 
they did not, however, remain long. The present body— who all belong to the Missions 
Etranghres de Paris — arrived some 30 years ago, and only after considerable difficulty succeeded 
in establishing themaelves. Three pioneer attempts were made : first through Kweichow, when 
a priest was caged; secondly by the Po-s8 direction, and this was partly successful— a few 
members settling down, to ultimately depart again; thirdly, through Shang-ssii (_£ Jg), near 
the Tonkin frontier, and it was here that the first bishopric was located. Certain hard trials 
were undergone in the early days, and the area covered, for a long period, was restricted; at 
this moment the scope has been much extended, and, in all, there are some 20 stations, in 
general under the charge of a Foreign missionary. Among the stations are those at Nanning 
(where there is also a school), Kweilin, Kweihsien, T'ai-p'ing, Lungchow, Kweishun, Po-se, 
Shang-ssti, Hsi-ling, and Wuchow, while at Lungchow it was intended to open an additional 
school, but for certain reasons this fell through. The number of converts was in 1901 esti- 
mated at 5,000 ; and the present number of missionaries is 24, including, three Native priests 
(pb-ea indigbiea), supervised by a Bishop. Of Bishops, there have been, so far, three: the first 
- incumbent, as before mentioned, lived in Shang-ssti; the second (Mgr. Chouzy), resident at 
Kweihsien, died at Wuchow, in 1899, of blood-poisoning, induced by the bite of a poisonous 
insect; and the third (Mgr. La vests), appointed in 1900, and consecrated in Hanoi the same 
year, has established the seat of the mcariat apostolique at Nanning. There is likewise a 
pro-vicar resident at Kweilin. 

The Protestant missions operating in Kwangsi are the English Wesleyan (S ® g§ |f), 
the British and Foreign Bible Society ff), the Church Missionary Society (J| -gf), 

the Christian and Missionary Alliance (g ^), and the American Baptist Mission (g fg g^). 
I append two tables hereon ; — 
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As for sales of books, the atmosphere at Kweilin herein has been elsewhere adverted 
to — bracing. Kweilin would appear to be slightly exceptional in this matter; for, I am informed, 
local Wesleyan Mission sales of the translations published by the Society for the Diffusion of 
Christian and General Knowledge amounted to, in 1899, $36.85; 1900, $106.72; 1901, $46.89; 
1902 (first quarter), $34.06 — or £22 worth in three and a quarter years : there is a slight demand 
for historical works and also for political treatises, but less so for scientific publications. This, 
of course, refers to but one society, and, further, to a book-room situated out of the town, where 
there are few reading men. 

(to.) Guilds, etc. — A mong the various classes of cohesive bodies may be differentiated — 
I Guilds (t St) pure and simple, established by individuals of an extraneous 
province for mutual assistance and effective combination. 

II. Associations (■§) of businesses or individuals for (L) Mercantile purposes; 
(ii.) Religious purposes. 

I take no note here of secret or illicit societies, nor do I note the operation of trades unions 
or of analogous combinations — which are, for the most part, legally countenanced, but not 
legally recognised. 

L — There are three Guilds at this port, i.&, the Kwangtung Guild, the Hunan and 
Hupeh Guild, and the Kiangsu-Anhwei-Kiangsi-Chehkiang Guild; other provinces — such a a 
Shansi, Kweichow, Yunnan — possess no guilds, from the fact of no funds being forthcoming. 
The local distinctive title of the bodies above mentioned, with the cost of building and the 
number of members, is set forth below : — 


Province. 

Local Name 
of Guild. 

Coer • 

or Bdudiko. 

Number 
of Members. 



a 

35.000 

21.000 

6,000 

, 

600 

300 

100 



Kiangiu, Anhwei, TTiungnij and ChehMang ... 

San-Kiang-Liang-Chfi 

Goad. 
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As regards the Kwangtung Guild, there was formerly existent an ancient guild of the 
same name in Wuchow, established centuries back, but completely destroyed by fire in the 
7th year of Hbien F£ng (1858), during the Great Rebellion — no record of it was preserved. 
In the 12th year of Tung Chih (1874) the local merchants circulated an address to the 
Kwangtung province as a whole, and over 22a. 40,000 was quickly subscribed — of which 
22a 3S,ooo went for the present building, and 22a. 3,000 for revelry, theatrical performances, and 
what not at the opening ceremonial The guardian deity of this guild is the God of War 
(§§ if?)- The head combines the functions of president apd secretary, and his particular 
duty is to guard the interests of the members; he receives annually S500. There are likewise 
20 wealthy merchants of standing elected as an advisory committee. The present president, 
having given general satisfaction, retains his position for life, but subject to right of removal 
for cause shown. Further, an accountant is elected annually, but draws no salary. The annual 
subscription to the guild varies from 5 mace to 22a 6 , according to the trade of the particular 
member. Pawn shops, silk piece goods shops, Native banks, the Salt Department (from the 
semi-official stand-point), passenger carriage boats, and such other are required to subscribe 
22a 4 to 22a 6 each; medicine shops, rice shops, firewood shops, and such other, 5 mace to 
22a 3. The total annual subscriptions amount to, perhaps, 22a 3,000. Of this, not less than 
22a 1,200 would go for monthly dinners; the remainder passes for repairs to property, the 
Balary of the president, and wages of servants. Members are allowed to call a meeting at 
any time and for any matter. In the event of disputes between two members, the aggrieved 
party pays in 200 cash to the guild for the expense of calling a meeting; the president 
straightway adjudicates the case, in conjunction with the advisory committee, and if his 
decision is not acceptable he transfers the ease to the magistracy. On the fdte day of the 
God of War a religious ceremony is held: the various merchants dress themselves in their 
best and bring their sacrificial portions, then, kneeling before the shrine, they bend thrice 
and pour forth three cups of spirit. 

The Hukwang Guild was rebuilt about 14 years since, the original edifice having been 
destroyed at the same period as the guild of Kwangtung; and the cost of the present building 
was mainly subscribed for by prominent Hukwang officials. An annual income of about 22 a 200 
is derived from property. The guardian deity of this guild is the canonised Emperor YU (A jg). 
Any person may be admitted a member, provided he can prove that he is a native of either 
Hunan or Hupeh; and neither entrance fee nor subscription is compulsory. Most of the 
members are boat-people trading between Kweilin and Wuchow — a few only, in a small way 
of business, residing in Wuchow. The head is, at the same time, president, secretary, and 
accountant, and receives only 86 annually ; with him are three committee-men, each receiving 
the above sum ; and on the ffite day of the guardian deity these four alone may pass to" the 
guild to worship, for which purpose they may spend a few taels from guild funds. Disputes 
between members are adjudicated by the president and his three associates. Two meetings 
are held annually, during the 1st and 6th moons, at which committees are elected, suggestions 
for repairing the guild taken, accounts presented, and provision for 1 expenditure made. 

The San-Kiang-Linng-ChS Guild (so called from being attached to Kiangnan, Kiangpeh, 
Kiangsi, East Chehkiang, and West Chebkiang), in common with the two guilds prece ding , 
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suffered in the 7th year of Hsibn FAnq (1858); it was not rebuilt until some 30 years afterwards. 
Being poor in resources, portions of the guild are rented out; and this, with receipts otherwise 
derived, produces an income of but 22 a 80 annually. The guardian deities of this guild are the 
canonised Emperors Wis Wang (£ 3:) and Wu Wang (gg £), of the Tang dynasty. Here 
there is a president, and also a secretary and accountant^-both purely honorary positions. No 
meetings nor ceremonials are at any time held. All natives of the four provinces mentioned are 
eligible for membership. 

There are no Kwangsi guilds in other provinces, and there is but one such in Peking— for 
the benefit of students at the capital awaiting the metropolitan examinations. 

The rules of the Hukwang Guild may be taken as characteristic, and 1 append a 
translation: — 

Rules of the Eukwang Guild. * 

r.— A president shall be elected from within the four prefectures, Changsha, HSng-chou, 
Yung-chou, and Pao-cbing; and out of such body three associates shall like wise be elected. On 
the fete day of each deity the president and his three associates shall decently clothe themselves 
and pass to the guild to worship ; and sacrificial offering herein must not exceed in amount 
22& 2.50 from guild funds, saving only upon the fate days of any of the deities following— 
Ta-yO-wmg (:£ g 3E), dd-chenfin (^ jg A), Yang-sstt-ckiang-chiln ($§ 0 gf 5),— when an 
additional amount not exceeding 22 a 6 shall be allowed. An account of all such expenditure 
shall be exhibited within the guild, for the inspection of members. The president, being likewise 
accountant, becomes' thereby responsible for all funds, articles of value, and deeds of property 
relating to the guild. When associates are allowed so much from guild funds for the common 
interest, they shall submit an exact account to the president, and he, along with the members, 
shall exercise a close scrutiny of all such reports. 

2l circular shall be addressed to all members, calling a meeting on a given day in the 
1st moon and the 6th moon of each year. At this meeting the president, in conjunction with 
the associates, shall prepare detailed accounts carefully made up to date, and with every item 
legibly set forth ; a copy of the accounts shall then be exhibited, for the general information 
of members. At thiB meeting, likewise, a new president and three new associates shall be 
elected; and the records of accounts, money, deeds of estate, and other property of moment 
shall be forthwith transferred to the keeping of the newly-elected president, in present of the 
members assembled. If anything be discovered incorrect, the new incumbent shall forthwith 
request the outgoing president to rectify such error. During his term of office, should a 
president at any time be found wanting he shall vacate the position. 

3.— The guild has, at the time, but a small income; and if, therefore, a dinner be held in 
honour of some great occasion, a notice shall be exhibited, for the information of members, five 
days in advance of snch occasion, and those who are willing to take part shall request 
the associates to place their names upon the list, and shall each subscribe 3 mace towards the 
expenses. 


* Prom copy h i n g in g in guild premises. 
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4. — Thera shall be a monthly allowance of Tts. 1.60 for lamp oil, tobacco, tea, and such other 
things. A caretaker shall be appointed, at a wage of ffe 1 per month ; and ha shall use diligence 
in inspecting the guild premises, in cleaning the furniture, and such other matters. He shall not 
permit any outsiders to loiter or remain within the guild, under penalty of dismissal 

5. — An inventory shall be retained of all furniture ; and, to prevent unnecessary wear and 
tear and breakage, no member shall be permitted to borrow or otherwise make private use of any 
of the furniture so set forth. TMb inventory shall be examined by an incoming president in the 
presence of members assembled. 

6. — The guild is established for the fraternisation of our fellow-provincials, and not for 

litigation or the adjudication of cases; but should disputes arise between members — whether 
one of the boat population or a merchant, — the matter shall be taken before the guild, and 
the president shall impose his decision after careful consideration. Should a person furtively 
petition such a court he shall become liable to a fine. At meetings on general business the three 
associates shaE be present ; and during such meeting no other party shaE be permitted to 
perambulate about the guild nor create a disturbance, under penalty of being removed to the 
magistracy for punishment > 

7. — Officials or merchants who may be passing through this port, whether with or without 
baggage, shaE not be allowed to Eve within the guild. 

8. — The president and the three associates shaE be persons of probity; each of them 
shaE receive 36 annuaEy, payable quarterly, and no such aEowance shaE he paid in advance. 
Should minor loss or damage come to the guEd or the property of the guEd, they BhaE be 
permitted to make good or repair the same ; but they shaE not waste money on radical structural 
alterations, and should the whole buUding be in a ruinous condition, a special meeting shaE 
be called to discuss ways and means. 

9. — These rules shaE be obeyed by aE members, and shaE be exhibited within the guild. 
A register shaE be retained, wherein to set forth, not only the rules, but to record deeds 
of estate and such other things; and, further, income and expenditure shaE also be herein 
monthly set forth, for the information of succeeding presidents; moreover, every leaf of the book 
shaE be sealed with the seal of the guild. The president shaE work unselfishly for the common 
benefit, and thuB the guEd will flourish year by year. Theft or embezzlement of guild funds, or 
presentation of a false account, shaE, upon discovery, entaE dismissal upon the member involved, 
who shaE, moreover, refund stolen property, or in default shaE pass to the official courts 
for punishment in accordance with the offence. 

10. — At some future date, when guEd funds permit, a stage shaE be erected upon the 

foreshore, and likewise a decent yard in front of the guEd premises ; these, indeed, wiE not 
only improve the appearanee of the guild premises, but also be of advantage to passers-by. 
Annual income from property, after deduction of expenditure, shaE be placed in a reliable bank 
and interest gained thereon, and the whole, at some later date as aforesaid, appEed to the 
purposes aforesaid. , 

11. — (l) Mercantile Associations are established merely for mutual trade protection. They 
cann ot differ greatly from the associations common enough in Europe at an earUer era, and 
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stiE of weight in Great Britain in the corporate parsons of the old London city companies. 
Besides those enumerated in the table (infra), there are perhaps a dozen others in this port 
in connexion with small businesses — these have no distinctive names nor any certain nbode 
(infra). Examples of their efficacy are common. Should a merchant send cargo (eg.) to Nanning 
by Native carriage, he cannot, generaUy, effect any form of insurance, nor have any reasonable 
security that the cargo wiE reach its destination; it is the easiest thing possible for the 
boatmen to appropriate the merchandise, and say that it was lost by shipwreck upon the 
rapids. Accordingly, a merchant, in cases of possible malpractice, applies to the association for 
assistance; the association forthwith despatches detectives, at tha expense of the association, to 
gather evidence, ami should a case be proven, it is passed on to the Magistrate’s court for 
adjudication. . Associations furthermore undertake to collect debts. A merchant invariably 
endeavours to settle a case by means of his association, rather than by means of his guild court, 
as he thus avoids giving trouble to other merchants. Meetings are usually held by rotation in 
the business premises of one of the members, and statements of accounts, kept by the members 
in rotation, are presented on such occasions. Unlike other ports or cities, the associations here 
require no fees or subscription — with, however, some exceptions mentioned hereunder. 

I append a list of the principal mercantile associations at this port, with particulars as to 
trade, entrance fee, province, and number of businesses represented : — 


Yung An T'ang # it 


An Shun T'ang * . 
Heieh Ho T'ang.., 


Chao Ham T'ang 68 j§t 

Chao Hdn T'ang 68 @ 


Chih Pao T'ang.. 


aion agents. 




Hsieh Ch'£ng T'ang 15 flSi it 

Kuang Yii T'ang it it 

Shon Shih T'ang.. -p 

Ch'tng I T'ang 


Soft-wood ... 

Cotton yam, raw 
cotton, piece goods, 
kerosene oil, ana 
matches. 

Native banks 40 

Pawn shopa Original member, 

fh 100 ; new 
member,!/?* 200. 

Paper, books, and Th 50 
fire-craokere. 

Native opium 7h 100 

Liquid indigo ... 

Medicine 

Butchers 


Entrance Fee. 

Province. 

No. of 

Businesses on 
. the Books. 

Original member, 
?a 120 ; new 
member, 180. 

Kwangfcang 

13 

... 

»» 

Not known. 


* Corresponding aaaoclatlona In Chang-an ( Jj| (Llnchoir prefecture) and Fatahan ||| ). 


The Yung An T'ang it) is. at this moment, in a particularly flourishing condition. 

An entrance fee of Tti. 180 is charged, in place of a former fee of TfJ. 120, the reason being 
that the association is in an independent position, from the accumnlation'of interest over a long 
period, s candareens are levied upon every ffct 100 worth of goods sold; such a charge is 
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not, however, paid by the members, but by those merchants who confide their cargo to members 
for sale. 

The An Shun Dang (g ;g), alone of the associations at this port, has a local habitation, 
and was primarily erected to serve as a temporary residence for such Ewangtong merchants 
as are engaged here in the lumber trade, no charge for board or lodging being made. To meet 
these and other expenses, the association levies Tts. i. 6 o upon every raft passing the port, the 
annual income reaching, it is said, Sts. 5,000. A caretaker, who combines also the function 
of accountant, receives Sts. 150 yearly. ' 

The Hsieh Ho Tang (|| %£) is of recent growth, having been established about 10 

months since ; and the profits last year upon cotton yam, raw cotton, piece goods, kerosene oil, 
and matches being so slight, it became necessary to frame the following rules : — 

1. — Customers are required to settle accounts for cotton yam, raw cotton, and piece, 

goods within a limit of 30 days. Prices shall be paid according to the rule 
of the local market, i.e., 60 per cent, in dollars and 40 per cent in subsidiary 
coins. A premium of 3 mace per Tts. 100 shall be charged for settlements 
in subsidiary coinage. 

2. — A limit of 15 days shall be allowed within which to settle accounts for kerosene 

oil and matches. The mode of settlement shall be as below set forth. 

3. — If accounts cannot be discharged within the limit of time, an extension of 15 days 

shall be permitted. During this period a daily charge of 4 candareens per 
Tfe. 100 shall be made, should the period fall within the first half of the year; 
and of 5 candareens similarly, should it come within the second. Further, 
sales during the 12th moon shall be settled within that moon, under penalty 
of ostracism of the defaulting purchaser. 

4 - — Purchasers shall pay coolie hire for carriage of their purchase to boats. 

5. — Once a customer has inspected a sample of cargo, and thereon has ordered a 
supply, he ahall straightway remove his purchase ; and if he discovers that the 
purchase differs from the sample, he shall return it at once, upon the same 
day, failing which he cannot claim an inquiry or obtain compensation. 

I also append the rules of the interesting Native opium association : — 

Rules of the Hsieh Ch'eng Tang. 

«• — Native opium, brought by the owner for the association to dispose of, must be 
forthwith examined, and may then be sold according to its market value. The owner may not 
sell his opium privately, under penalty of payment of Hi 2 par basket. 

2. — The association does not undertake transhipment or transport of merchandise ; and 

if a merchant desires to retain his cargo on his premises for several dayB, he shall be charged 
3 mace for every such package. ( 

3. — 2 per cent commission is charged on sales. Money shall be paid according to the 
rule of the market; and should the vendor require the purchaser to settle in dollar coins, he 
ahall defray any loss incurred by the purchaser through such transaction. ' 
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4. — 12 candareens shall be charged per day for the board of persons remaining in 
association premises until their cargo is disposed o£ 

5. — An owner cannot require an agent to reimburse him the price of opium not yet 
disposed of by such agent, and a period of 25 days may be allowed for payment. Owners of 
cargo may borrow money from the association, for the purpose of paying Duties, freight, etc. j but 
on every Til 100 so borrowed interest at the rate of 4 candareens per day shall be charged. 

6. — Opium shall be weighed according to the ssHrma-p'ing (3 J §| 3 s ) scale; money shall 
be weighed according to the p'ai-p'ing (jjjjj Zp) scale. 

7. — -Great quantities of opium may not be sold at one time. The market value being 
extremely flexible, the association wiE seE the opium, at different times, at varying rates; hut 
an owner may not demand the price in accordance with the highest value touched. 

8. — Accidental injury or loss occurring to cargo stored on association premises, or within 
the cognizance of the association — as might chance from fire, robbery, and in other ways, — shaE 
not entitle the owner to any indemnity. 

Members are requested to adhere to the above rules, and any member found guilty of 
infringement shaE become liable to a fine of Th. 100. 

(ii.) Mention has been made of the Religious Associations ; these are essentially as their 
tmmA impEes, but have no local habitation. Their formation and their objects differ. materiaHy 
from those associations just mentioned. They are simply constituted, and, perhaps, are rather 
coEections of individuals, generaUy small, who club together for sacrificial purposes, with a 
view to religious comfort. Those holding shares (they are not exactly “shareholders”) number, 
perhaps, ns many as 30; and each contributes no fixed Bum, but, ordinarily, anything from 
(Bay) fh. 0.10 to 2 ft 1. A custodian is appointed for the moneys coEected, and a meeting 
under his presidency is held before the name-day (j$ gS) of the god to whom homage is 
proposed. All the available funds are expended for the articles necessary for sacrifice; the 
latter are offered up, and, having acquired a sanctified character, are then divided among the 
members, each proportionately to his share. 

( x .) Celebrated Officials, etc. — Kwangsi has within the last 20 years produced 
several officials of distinction* Dang Ch'un-s£n (Jg (§ &), Dang Ching-ch'ung (}§■ #=), 

and Dang Ching-sunq (Jg & jjg), of a Kweilin family, rose — the first named, to be President 
of the CenBor&te ; the second, to be Vice-President of the Board of Rites ; and the third, to be 
Acting Governor of Formosa (at the time of the war with Japan). A distinguished official, 
too, also of a KweEin family, is His Excellency Ts'Ln Ch'un-hsOan (i£ % ££), now Governor 
of Shansi, whose father was the weU-known Viceroy Ts'fiN YO-ying (-S- jg .^). Of military 
officials, there are two prominent personages — Liu Yung-fu (gj )}{ jjg), the "Black Flag” leader, 
and the Generalissimo now in Kwangsi, Su YUan-ch'dn (§ Jf); likewise must be mentioned 
11 a Sh£ng-chih (Jg ££ }g), Divisional Commander under Field-Marshal Su. Among weE-known 
functionaries who have recently been in the province was the much-liked Ma P'ei-yao 
( jg 3; J6). Governor between the years 1890 and 1893, who encouraged the silk industry, 
and was instrumental in promoting the Ch'Uan Ching Shu-yiian here (vide (11.)) and other 

* Vide official list, pauim. 
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educational matters; Governor Ma’s native province waa Honan, and he died of fever in 
Canton, iu 1895, while holding the position of Governor there — his name ia a revered one 
in this province. Li Ping-h£ng § 5 ) was Governor of Kwangsi between 1888 and 1890, 

and waa killed at Yang-ta'un ({§ $f), between Tientsin and Peking, in 1900 : he was a 
Hunanese. Yu Chih-kMi (jg $ gg) waa Provincial Treasurer between 1890 and 1894; he 
acquired a great reputation for probity and economy; acted as Governor at Canton after 
Governor Ma, and resigned, it is said, upon some disagreement with the Viceroy; waa re- 
appointed Treasurer of Kwangsi, and shortly afterwards retired : v he, likewise, was a Hunanese. 
That well-known statesman Lu Ch'Uan-lin (gg fg Jg) was once a Magistrate in this province ; 
thence, ultimately, did he become Governor of Shensi, Acting Viceroy of Szechwan, Governor 
of Kwangtung, Governor of Kiangsu, and, finally, President of a Board. 


The following have been Governors of Kwangsi during the past 10 years : — 


Name. 

Native 

Province. 

Assumed 

Office. 

- 

Relinquished 

Office. 

Ma P*ei-yao, 

m as m 




Chang Liek-koei 

gfe KI & 



IO93 | 

I896 

Shih NiEN-Tacr 

* fr, m 


jR, V? 

Httaeto 

# n . as 


1898 

1901 

Tina ChSh-to 

t mm 







(y.) Literary Production. — I cannot find that any specially well-known book has been 
published of late years, nor, indeed, at all, though a good deal has been done in cartography 
(infra). The Local Annals, of course, have not been brought up to date ; but the Provincial are 
very fairly so. In the “Ts‘ang-wu Ohih” gig) are mentioned as published at Kweilin: the 
& J®. “The Rise of Kweilin”; the jg g £ $g, "The Pavilion of the Double Osmanthus” 
(a collection of verse); and the ® # 15 gf $ “The Grottoes of Kweilin”— the first 
was compiled by Chang Ming-f£ng qg fg,), a chii-jdn of Lin-kuei magistracy (gg ,gj gg), in 
the reign of the Emperor Chia Ching (%, gg), of the Ming dynasty ( circa A.D. 1522); the 
second was the work of Lt) Chih (g also of Lin-kuei, during the 5th year of the Emperor 
Yung Cheng, of the present dynasty (A.D. 1728) ; and the author of the third was Liu Y 0-lin 
(18 3 t ®)> a second class assistant Departmental Magistrate, in the 40th year of the Emperor 
Ch’hsn Lung (A.D. 1776). I have not been able to obtain these books ; and I have no doubt 
an inspection of the Annals of the other prefectures and districts of this province would show 
other publications of equal weight — though one is safe here in taking Kweilin as a standard. 

The original Local Annals dated back to the Dang dynasty (A.D. 620-907), but, seemingly, 
the few impressions current were destroyed at the time of unresf preceding the first years of the 
present dynasty. It was not until the 35th year of the Emperor K'ang Hsi (A.D. 1697) that a 
manuscript copy in the keeping of a Mr. Ts6ng Hsiao-k'uan (-§• ^ ^) was' printed. Revision 
waa made in the 28th year of the Emperor Tao Kuang (A.D. 1849). 


A 




The Provincial Annals (JsJ W were published in the 5th year of the Emperor 

Chia ChTSg gg), of the present dynasty (A.D. 1800), and revised in the 17th year of the 
present reign ( 1 892). 

A complete atlas and gazetteer of the province — the g| ® JP| ® JV H — was published at 
Kweilin, under official authority of Governor Chang Lien-kuei (gg $g), in the 21st year of 
the present reign (1895). It is in two quarto volumes, printed at Shanghai, on fine white paper, 
and contains 107 maps of the various prefectures, magistracies, etc., with a descriptive narrative. 
700 copies were Btruck off for the first edition, and a second edition was published three years 
later. It is based upon older maps and plans, and is not the result of a special survey. 

(z.) Prospects. — To recapitulate : the province, as a whole, is both at present productive 
and possessed of the greatest potential capacity in its mines. It has yet no great cities, nor is it 
thickly populated, nor is there much outward indication of wealth. Certain artificial obstacles, 
such as banditti — and natural ones, such as droughts — have been alluded to, and the two are 
greatly complementary. The trade, however, is rather in posse than in esse, and is at an ex- 
perimental stage. There is, I believe, a medical dictum that any human organ disused may 
lapse into inanition; and used, gains vigour. That is the position of trade hereabouts— it is 
gaining vigour. - 

Of Wuchow itself, it has been said, in general terms: — “As a port of transit Wucbow 
will take high rank. Imports for a considerable and , growing demand will enter here, and up- 
countiy produce must pass down, since riverine unrest will alone drive this trade through Tonkin, 
and on this trade foreigu bottoms have as yet little hold. With altered fiscal regulations great 
changes are expected. Wuchow, as the point of departure for the trade of the three western 
provinces, will draw imports from Hongkong; direct exports are now few, hut this must, and 
inevitably will, change.”* And elsewhere the Bame writer has observed: “Wuchow is the door 
through which all merchandise to and from the west must pass — geographically it commands 
the whole province, and it will always remain a great port of transit”; and adds, “but the 
mountainous nature of the country all round and up to its very centre, thereby seriously 
cramping a growing population, will keep it from ever becoming a consuming centre or a 
large city.” 

I have already referred, in sundry places, to the earlier British Consular Reports dealing 
with the commercial sphere of the port. It now becomes necessary to consider what extraneous 
influences, in places alluded to, may affect this port per se — e.g., what may be’ the effect on the 
Wuchow zone of novel and convenient means of transport approaching from ports now opened, 
or what may be the effect of opening new places aided or unaided by such novel means as 
aforesaid (I cannot here deal with the effect of the possible creation of an industry or of a 
specific exceptional demand); and all this without regard to fiscal changes or alteration of 
the present Treaty-port system, general conditions abroad, general conditions in China, and 
the increasing relationship between China and other countries (e.g., Germany, the United States, 
and, above all, Japan). I can but lightly touch on this. The ports which, at this time, may he 
said to be “in competition” with Wuchow more especially are Pakhoi, Lungchow, and Mengtsz. 
As regards Pakhoi, probably no means can make it other than it at preserit stands in relation 

* Wuchow Trade Report, 1900. 
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to this port, save the projected railway; it will probably more and more simply tend to feed 
that portion of Kwangtung in which it lies. As regards Longchow, a railway from Tonkin 
might also give it exceptional vitality, though the effect of railways is, no doubt, a difficult 
problem to jnggle with. Mengtsz tad the Red River already offers an alternative route of 
importance. In any case, it supplies one province which really lies without the Wuchow 
sphere— Yunnan ; and as regards Kweiohow, Wuchow more and more, rather than less and less, 
supplies it Mengtsz will grow in ordinary proportion, but will not of itself affect Wuchow. 
The mart of Nanning might alone seriously affect this port— it will take, perhaps, one-half of 
both its export and transit trade. As it has been tersely put : “ The only difference caused by 
the opening would be that a certain proportion of Duties now paid at Wuchow will then be 
levied at Nanning.” Here, again, the rail is an uncertain fector. The first Trade Report on 
Wuchow stated:— “The trade of Wuchow may in future be adversely affected by French railway 
extension from Tonkin. The line to Nanning will no doubt, in time, become an accomplished 
fact, and then competition will commence in earnest between the rival routes to that place. 
It is not certain, however, that the rail will be cheaper than the river. At present, a bale of 
cotton yam, for example, can be sent to Nanning from Hongkong vid Wuchow for about $7, 
all Duties included; and it remains to be seen if the route vid Haiphong will be as cheap. 
I scarcely think so, considering that there will be between 200 and 300 miles of railway carriage 
to pay for. The transport will be more rapid; but the Chinese will not care much for this 
advantage, except they can have that of cheapness also.” * And while the navigable conditions 
to Nanning are an obstacle, yet, perhaps, if particular rocks be removed (no very difficult 
operation) and the channel straightened, probably a special class of lighter, of large carrying 
capacity, for towing purposes, will be constructed, and cargo go just as well by the West River. 
With its central position and its easy touch, Nanning— within its own zone — will suffer even 
less than Wuchow from the competition of either Pakhoi, Lungchow, or Mengtsz. 

But if we say that the opening of Nanning will, in any case, have much effect on Wuchow, 
does there yet remain any other course of trade which may make up the local loss? Will 
trade vid the Cassia River to the Kweilin direction grow ? Naturally, it cannot, for the river 
is rather a misnomer as such ; artificially, engineering may improve the river, or an alternative 
land route in that direction may he formed. On the whole, in that quarter and to the west- 
north- west may lie new prospects for Wuchow, seeing how closely Hongkong is in corre- 
spondence with this port, as compared with (e.g.) Shanghai and Chungking. But here again, 
even, Nanning is probably as advantageously placed as Wuchow for reaching such districts. 
A quick through route vid the United States or Canada — or the development of the former, of 
itself, on the huge scale — would (but, again, only if there be the Hankow Railway), of course, _not 
only affeet this port, cutting upwards, but all thiB part: most of the lighter products of the 
fertile region of Central Kwangsi will pass to Nanning for water carriage, but heavier products 
(such as those of mines) may be sent here. And possibly, if improvements in water carriage 
continue to advance equally with land, all things equal, this mqy even become a manufacturing 

• Wuchow Trade Report, 1897. With thii, and in thii clooo commxira, m*y b« dtol the worde of Mr. H. B. Hobs*, 
•when Commifidoner of Customs at Lungchow : “ Time ii not important in China, and, other- things being equal, water transport 
will always be preferred for its cheapness " (leading article, "Hongkong Weekly Press," 25th June 1898). 
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centre, from its close correspondence with Hongkong; this is, however, doubtful — as well send 
to Hongkong direct. This port has, however, certain physical features: the land around con- 
tains much clay, folly charged with iron and of sufficient pertinacity — may not a brickmaking 
industry grow up ? 

In sum, then, the trade of the province as a whole will increase, because of its present 
and latent resources and because of commercial stimulus; the trade through Wuchow, as a 
natural entry and exit to the province and its neighbours, will grow, first, with the provincial 
trade on the one hand, and, secondly, so long as Hongkong remains the great centre it now 
is.® But the opening of Nanning will, in any case, affect Wuchow as a depflt — still more so if 
there be navigable through communication with Hongkong; and then conditions would be 
something like moving Wuchow to Nanning. Artificial routes, such as railways, will, if making 
carriage cheaper than the natural — and provided (c.g.) unless and until there be a similar route 
from Canton to Wuchow,— divert trade elsewhere. Much depends on what engineering may 
accomplish in a difficult region— what, for example, may be the effect of improved roads and 
motor transit ; on the other hand, bow may water transit be improved and utilised ;— and here 
I must recall the well-known words of Mr. Colborne Baber regarding engineering feats, such 
as piercing Mont Cenis tunnels and erecting a few Menai bridges, by which transit in South- 
western China " would, no doubt, be much improved.” In the Appendices (Appendices Nos. 21 
and 22) will be found a comparative table of the value, of the inward and outward transit trade 
of the ports of Canton, Pakhoi, lungchow, Mengtsz, Wuchow, and Samshui, as regards supplies 
to and from Kwangtung, Kwangsi, Kweichow, Yunnan, and Hunan. 

The following members of this staff have assisted in the composition of this -Report and 
the attached Appendices :— Messrs. W. C. G. Howard (part of (e.)); J. Nolasco da Silva 
(part of (v.), a map, certain notes, and an Appendix); H. J. Sharples (parts of (6.), (c.), (/.), 
and certain Appendices); J. H. Barton (part of (i.), certain maps, tracings, and Appendices); 
F. J. Brumfield (notes on local flora); W. H. Campkin (certain tracings); R. H. Gaskin (part 
of (e.)); Hoang Ping, Szb Tu Hr, Yt) K'o-chao (sundry notes); Wong Cheung-tso (sundry 
notes, memoranda, and Appendices); Wong Jik-man (certain maps); Shih Wun Chang 
(certain memoranda) ; and HO Kah-shui (certain Appendices). I have also received aid from 
gentlemen of the missionary community. ' 

ERNEST ALABASTER, 

Acting Commissioner of Customs. 


• In thi» connexion, vide remarks of Officer administering the Government, in “Report of Hongkong Trade and 
Revenue, 1897.” 
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APPENDIX No. 4. 


Net QoANTmr and Value of the Principal Exports, 1897-1901. 


Dsscmpnoi or Goods, I'j 
3 1 


1897.* 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity 

Value. 

Quantity 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 



Hemp, B&w 

Hides, Cow and Buffalo 

Indigo, liquid....... 

Leather. 

Medicines 

Moxa.... 

NutgaJia 
02, Ground-nut 

.• g»-- 

n Wood. 

„ Aniseed 


Pool try. 

Seeds/Melon 

Silk, Baw, White. 


„ Thrown.. „ 

,, Fishing-lines Jt 

Skins, Mouse-deer Piec« 

Sugar, Brown Picul* 

„ White ,, 

Timber, Planks, Soft-wood Sq.fut 

Tobacco, Leaf... Picul* 



m.7h 

105,169 1 9,498 
1,098 1 158 

1 354 

153,570 

1,478 
18,533 
15,501 

1 11,522 I 6.745 


18,268 I 2,380 
, «4 


534 

20,791 
212 
387 

2,658 2,299 

4,807 1,043 

... 83,161 

43,553 13,101 

93,380 251 


39,737 

101,493 54,960 

111,368 55,348 

16,343 ','659 



3,839 44 

22,164 5M53 

226,472 863 

222,030 

13,904 49,066 

800 
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Destination ’ and Quantett of some Pbincipal Fobeiqn Goods 
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00 

00 

to 
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h 4 

v£> 
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m 
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Destination. 

Shirtings. 

T-Oeothbl 

Cotton Yarn. 

; 1 

1889 . 

1000 . 

mi . 

1899 , 

1900 . 

1901 . 

1899 . 

190a 

190 L 



Piece*. 

Piece *. 

Piece*. 

Pitot . 

Piece*. 

Piece*. 

Picul *. 


Picul *. 

1 

Kwangbi : — 

IS 











Kweilin 

% ft 

3*, 849 

30,863 

40,744 

718 

644 

• 880 

JMS 4 

8,160 

9,750 

i 


& 

6,543 

4,*73 

6,565 

1,149 

845 

695 

606 

358 

358 



m « 

14,559 

10,934 

10,164 

4 ,ooi 

3.399 

2,345 

6,359 

6,033 

3,241 



s si 

14,070 

6^88 

7,353 

1,635 

1,365 

506 

6,048 

2,547 

M 73 


Nanning 

s s 

51,614 

18,511 

26,838 

9,220 

,0,448 

8,200 

W 9 

6,539 

5,893 


Hsunehow 

n w 

3,242 

554 

830 

745 

419 

539 

1,188 

533 

345 


'W'ncbow 

« w 

100 


9 i 




66 

6 

... 


Ssa-tD 

1 1' 

450 

4,702 

7,758 


423 

490 

1,056 

M 3 ° 

1,835 


Yfi-lin 

# ft 

323 

1,332 

3,851 

375 

590 

1,055 

19338 

939 

3467 


Po-se 

■§ e 

5,895 

860 

1,866 

810 

135 

162 

225 

243 

69O 


Lnngchow 

SI « 

1,440 



675 

75 


... 

... 

... 


Kweichow 

aw 











P'n-an-choa 

t * « 







... 

1,170 

l86 


Hsing-i 

m & 

1,566 

480 

... 

3 ° 

*50 

4 

2,901 

2,500 

1,946 


An -shun 

£ ® 

8,385 

22,737 

65,730 

960 

4,°23 

7,944 

9,240 

29,281 

43,635 


Kwahqtc no 

* k 











Shiuhing 

i * 

>5 


174 



86 

66 

... 

... 


Takbing 

® £ 



2 








Lo-ting 

a & 

470 


S 

450 

*5 

20 

... 

24 

96 


Yunnas : — 

m a 










' ‘ 



1,670 



1,230 

250 


3,477 

2,272 

M* 5 



ft at 

30 

1,340 


... 



6,618 

*» 57 * 

1,605 



I * 

6,955 

3,019 

1,420 

2,025 

1,215 

100 

io ,445 

13,637 

18^96 


Lin-an 

a « 

1,095 

■ 

50 



*45 

*, 99 ° 

246 

1,128 




m wm 

■ 

... 



... 

867 

273 

142 







225 


... 

5,653 

2,370 

1,221 

• 


fJM 

1 

m 

... 

... 

H 

... 

924 

.80 

... 
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Destination and Quantity of some Principal Foreign Goods 




Fabs, Pafie. 

\ Glass, Wihdow. 

Lamps. 

Deans axioh. 


1889. 

1600. 

190L 

1899. 

1900. 

180 L 

1899. 

1900. 

180L 



Pieces. 

Pieca. 

P«w. 

%/«<- 

Sq.fut, 

Bq. feet 

Piecu. 

Pieca. 


KwASGStj:— 


53,218 

45.588 

10490 

7,100 

17,800 

22,500 

3,779 

3,290 

6,801 


*,35° 


1,800 

2,300 

5,800 

2,808 

1,847 

1 , 91 ° 




... 

... 

4400 

34°° 

1400 

3,275 

753 

3,737 



yxo 

850 


300 

1,100 

700 

1,537 

905 

1,374 


M | M 

22,330 

26,900 

27,600 

8,100 

8,900 

8,800 

I3,99> 

1,373 

6,764 


BvSnfl 



1,100 

600 

500 

660 

67 

806 


*i m 


... 



... 1 


... 

• 244 

... 


a a 


... 




600 

... 

... 

8 „ 


■ iX 




1,200 

1,800 

3i9°° 

96 

533 

2,806 


... 

... 

3,600 

... 

100 

4,9°° 

7 

... 

6 


in m 
a «' 

M M 


... 



1,400 

h9°o 

... 

294 

513 

Kweichow : — 












... 





... 

... 

... 


« 1 

& % 

38 9 

ms 
m & 



... 

100 

1,700 

1,000 

316 

98 

474 

Kwahgtuho 












... 

... 




... 


... 




... 




... 

... 

... 

Y oss as 

m sr 

ffl m 

m m 
& * 

* a 

fl it 

15 ® W 












... 














... 

44 

... 

... 




6,840 



... 


... 

Ta-li 






... 

... 

... 








... 

... 

... 
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... 
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FOBWABDED TO THE INTEBIOB UNDER TRANSIT PASS, 1899-I9OI — Continued. 


Oil, &ES 03 ESK, Americas. 

Oil, Kero seme, Bubslah. 

Oil, Kebobehb, Sumatra. 

Umbrellas, Corros. 

1899 . 

1900 . 

190 L 

1899 . 

1900 . 

190 L 

1899 . 

1900 . 

1901 . 

1899 . 

1900 . 

1901 . 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 


Gallons. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

Pieeu. 

Pieca. 

Pieces. 

158,970 

152 , 55 ° 

165,250 


... 

1,200 

39 , 05 ° 

36,400 

39,260 

3 , 98 o 

5,002 

6,672 

111,800 

78,040 

85.350 


... 

... 

68,150 

75,995 

85,030 

24 

12 

12 

160,800 

108,970 

70 , 75 ° 

E9 

... 

... 

166,300 

100,545 

47,150 

8,798 

8.749 

6,338 

5347 ° 

40,500 

29.600 

220 

... 

... 

16,550 

12,300 

7,600 

5,833 

3,702 

3.726 

576,540 

610,130 

358,090 

39,80a 

... 

13,500 

471,650 

348,080 

402,140 

2,430 

1,792 

loo 

15,250 

8,000 

1,500 

*,3oo 

... 

1,300 

23,300 

10,450 

9,050 

850 

68 

300 

1,800 

... 


... 

... 

... 

5,000. 

3 °o 





4,303 

4 , 9 °° 

1650 

... 

... 

... 

2,350 

6,000 

500 




76,300 

374 °° 

26,830 

10,450 

... 

11,750 

96,950 

57 ,* 5 o 

212,300 



25 

3 , 000 

3 i, 5 °° 

62.470 

... 

... 

... 


2,000 

2,000 





... 

8,000 

• **• 

... 

... 



10,000 


6 



500 


::: 

... 

... 







3 , 5 °° 

57 , 79 ° 

205,535 

... 

... 

... 

2,500 

54,420 

214,250 

6,330 

12,907 

16.877 

10,300 

200 

500 

... 

... 

... 

1,650 

5,100 

6,000 




200 


1,200 

... 

... 

900 



600 


360 


5,800 

2,800 

4,200 

... 

... 

... 

*, 30 ° 

11,600 

10,100 





6,250 

4,500 

... 

... 

... 



I /XX) 



480 

7,000 


3,o°o 

... 

... 

... 








n 


45 



izg 
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DECENNIAL REPORTS, 1892-1901. 


APPENDIX No. 8. 


A List op Varieties and Brands op certain Imports met with at Wtjchow, 
and the Countries prom which they come. 


White Shirtings. 


German 


Reiss & Co. 


Duck and fox. 

F. K. 

Ahnhold, Kabberg, & Co.j ^ K 

0. K. 

English : — 

Blue lion. 

S. 8o. 

Reiss & Co. . . . . . - _ 

b. 70. 

S. 60. 

j-SL 1. 

Jardine, Matheson, & CoJm. 2. 

U. 3. 

Gibb & Co. (5* 200, 

[K. 300. 

E. D. Sassoon & Co. . . Racehorse. 


Gibb & Co. 


Grey Shirtings. 

English : — 

E. D. Sassoon & Co. . . Four dragons, 84 ib. 

("Fat man in blue, 
Holliday & Co. . . . -1 84 lb. 

iBlue ilragou, 10 lb. 

Gibb & Co. Red flower, 118). 

Three butterflies. 
Banker & Co. . . . . ■ io lb. 

•Gold drum, 84 lb. 
Blue deer, 10 lb. 

_ Blue peach, 84 lb. 

REISsi:Co V. V., 8 lb. 

Red deer, 10 lb. 

Ewo & Co Dragon, 10 lb. 

Jardine, Matheson, & Co. Five men, io lb. 
Bradley & Co Three men, 10 lb. 


T -Cloths. 

English: — . 

Reiss & Co. .... . *[TvJ** 24 by 

( Red deer, 24 by 32. 

•Stag and man, 24 by 

36 (T. Ashton & 

Jardine, Matheson, & Coi , 

G. C., 24 by 36. 

' Repairing shoes, 24 

. by 32. 

Riess Bros. Stag and man, 24 by 

36 . 

Dyed Shirtings. 

German (Arnhold, Kar- 

beeg, & Co.) Fast black, 40 by 31. 

Holland Figured. 

Other Cotton Piece Goods. 

Chinese ....... Hupeh Shirtings. 

Europe and America . . Cotton Jeans. 

„ „ ... White Drills. 

Cotton Blankets. 

German Red coloured, plain. 

„ Red and white, flow- 

ered. 

Japanese Red and green, col- 

oured. 

„ Coloured. 

Chinese •• . Figured and colour- 

ed. 
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Railway Ruga. 

English One side black and a 

tiger on the other 
side. 

„ One side black and 

coloured flowers 
on the other side. 

Kerosene Oil. 

American Comet. 

Russian Anchor. 

Langkat Crown. 

Sumntra Dragon. 

Flour, American. 

Buck-eye Mill, patent roller : Maryville. 

Jardine, Matheson, & Co., dragon mark : extra 
special. 

Map of world and eagle : Freewater, Oregon. 
Lychee: Centennial Mill. 

Crescent Mills : Stockton Milling Company. 
Orient Milling Company, California. 

Mutches, Japanese. 

Red lion : blue paper. 

Red fish : „ 

Red cash and green sword : yellow paper. 

Three men (one man riding on a horse, two men 
carrying an umbrella). 

Black monkey : red paper (Ewo & Co.). 

Birds and flower ; two birds and a birdcage : red 
paper. 

Black monkey, green man seated upon a red 
peach, and a yellow rat. 

" Safety Matches ; a thin dog : Ted and yellow 
paper. 


"Superior Safety Matches ” ; a lion with open 
jaws, and two halls : red paper. 

Elephant, and a man riding on it : black paper. 

“ Safety Matches” ; a man riding on an elephant’s 
back and four men standing. 

“Best Matches”; a bird flying with a man in 
mid-air. 

Slender stick ; “ Best Safety Matches ” ; a Native 
acrobat with a pole. 

God of Thunder ; axe in his hand and two drums 
at his feet 

Dragon carried by three boys, and a boy hold- 
ing a ball before it 

Deer, with a man a foot away about to shoot it 
with a bow and arrow. 

Lion carried by two men, and a man holding a 
ball before it. 

“ Elephant Safety Matches ” ; a man riding and 
another walking. 

Five rabbits brand. 

Dragon and a red fish entering a gate leading to 
the sea. 

Deer with four coins. 

An elephant, and a bird sitting on it (Loong 
Kee & Co., Hongkong). 

A deer and a yellow flag : red paper. 

Condensed Milk. 


English “ Evaporated Cream.” 

,, ..... "Milkmaid Brand” 

(Anglo-SwiES Condens- 
ed Milk Company). 

American ” Eagle Brand.” 

German ..... Bird ; " Splendid Brand.” 

n. “The Sweyonde Brand.” 

" Two Maids Brand.” 
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DECENNIAL REPORTS, 1892-1901, 


APPENDIX No. 9. 



WUCHOW. 


APPENDIX No. 10. 


Comparative View op Diseases among Foreigners at Wuchow, 
fob Three Years, August 1897 to August 1900.* 


Month. 

Me;,-. 

Woken. 

Children. 
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DECENNIAL BEPOBT8, 1892-1901. 


APPENDIX No. ii. 


List of Independent Departments, Departments, Independent Sub-Prefectures, 
Sub-Pbefectubes, and Districts of the Province of Kwangbi. 



T'ai-p'ing-chou (± 3* 3fl). 

Aii-p'ing-chou ($ Jp #j). 

Wan-ch'Sng-chou (J| ^ ft). 

Ming-ying-obou (3§ S. ffl). 

Ch'tlan-ming-chou (& jjj). 

Lung-ying-chon (j|| fl). 

Chi-lun-chou (If #j). 

ChSn-yUan-chou (gf & #H)- 

Tu-chieh-chou ($ jf ffl). 

Ssa-ling-ohou (,g f$ ^fj). 

Cbiang-chou (ft Jfj). 

Sstt-chou (,g #j). 

Shang-bsia-tung-chou (.FfJfJiHJ). 
PiDg-hsiang-ohou (jg ft). 

Feng-i-chou ($ Jg ^). 

Hsiang-wu-chou (jjj g; $j). 

Tu-k'ang-chou (g gf flj). 

Shang-ying-chou (_fc #j). 

Hsia-lei-chou ("j? g #fj). 

Cliieb-an-chou (g; g ^). 


Independent Departments. 

[JY.B. — Independent of Prefect and directly responsible 
to Intendant] 

Ytt-lin-chou (® $; ft). 

Kuei-abun-choa m m mb 


Departments. 


Yung-uing-chou 

(* m 3H)- 

Cli‘ti an-chou 


#H)- 

Hsiang-obou 

(& 

Mb 

Ho-ch'ih-chou 

m m #«>. 

Tung-lan-cbou 

•ok n m- 

Na-ti-cbou 

(is m Mb 

Nan-tnn-chou 

(r& * W)- 

Piu-cbou 

(t 

Mb 

An-ting-cliou 

($ & Mb 

Yaiig-wan-ehou 

(is n Mb 

Hsi-lung-chou 

(W K Mb 

Yung-iin-chou 

'(* * Mb 

Hain-ning-chou 

(* * «)■ 

HSng-cbou 

(« 

Mb 

Shang-astt-chou 

<± Jg «)• 

Kuei-tAchou 

« a Mb 

Kuo-hua-chou 

<* ft «)• 

Ohung-cbou 

(jS 


Tao-ohou 

(& 

Mb 

Yang-li-ohou 

(* fH)- 

Yung-k'ang-cbou 

<* a 3*o- 

Ning-ming-cbou 

(« «). 


Independent Sub-Prefectures . 

[N-B. — Independent of Prefect and directly rraponabla 
to Intendnnt] 

Po-se-fing (5 & ft). 

Shang-ssfi-fing (_fc £g g). 




^ub-Prefectures. 

Lungchow-fing ,(jg ft gj). 

Ming-ohiang-t'ing (BfJ ft g). 
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Districts. 


Lin-kuei-bsien 

m 

m 

»)• 

Hsing-an-hsien 

m 

« 

ft)- 

Ling-cli'iian-haien 

m 

;n 

x& 

YaDg-ahuo-haien 

(!® 

n 

ft). 

Yung-fii-haien 

(* 

ft 

ft)- 

1-ning-liBien 

m 

se 

«>• 

Kuan-yang-baien 

(jg 

% 

ft)- 

JIa-p'ing-bsien 

<ft 

¥ 

Mb 

Lu-jnng-hsien 

m 


Mb 

Lo-cb'Sng-hsien 

m 

jA 

ft)- 

Liu-ch'eng-beien 

m 

ft 

ft)- 

Hnai-ylian-hsien 

m 

ss 

ft)- 

Jung-haien 

m 


ft)- 

Lai-pin-baien 

m 

% 

«)■ 

I-shan-hsien 

(it 

III 

ft)- 

Plen-ho-hsien 

0C 

M 

ft)- 

Ssfl-en-hsien 

(jg 

B 

Mb 

Hsin-«h‘Sng-haien 

m 

m 

ft)- 

Wu-yttan-haien 

m 

& 

ft). 

Ch'ien-chiRng-hsien 

(S 

ft 

ft)- 

Shang-lin-hsien 

(± 

# 

ft)- 

Ling-yUn-hsien 

m 


ft). 

Hai-lm-hsien 

(W 

# 

ft). 

Ping-lo-hsien 

(¥ 


m 

Kung-ch'eng-bsien 

m 

ft 

ft)- 


Fu-ch'nan-haien (jgf )l| Jg). 

Ho-heien (M Mb 

Li-p'u-hsien (%$ fjf ft). 

Haiu-jgn-hsien (f§f £ ft). 

Chao-p'ing-hrien (BJJ cp ft). 

Ts'ang-wu-haien (jf $g ft). 

PSng-hBien (® Jg). 

Yung-hsien (& ft). 

Ta'Sn-ch'i-hsien (J*. §£ jg). 

Hnai-chi-hsien (f| ^ jg). 

Kuei-p'ing-haien (;g- 2p jg). 

P'ing-nan-hBien (cp gf ft). 

Knei-hsien (* ft)- 

’Wu-balian-haien (g£ Jg jg). 

Hsiian-bua-hsien (g ^ jg). 

Lung-an-haien $ ft). 

Yung-shun-haien jg jg). 

Ch'ung-sban-hsien (g$ H ft). 

Lo-po-hsien (jg £ ft). 

Lo-yang-bsien (g jg jg). 

T‘ien-pao-hsien (% {% ft). 

P'o-po-haien (j$ £ ft). 

Pei-liu-hsien (;jfc » ft). 

Lu-ch'uan-hsien (|$g ;i| jg). 

Hsing-yeh-hsien (ig( jg). 

Chen-pien-haien & ft). 

En-lung-haien (,g ft). 
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DECENNIAL BEPOBTS, 1892-1901. 


APPENDIX No. 12. 


Distribution of certain Minerals in Kwanqsl 


Miszral. 


Places of Oeioih. 


IRmrAngH , 


Gold 


Chin-hsmg-wei (& J| Jg), Tung-an-sjtt (% $ fj), An-p'mg-ssfl 
(i 5 c t3)— Wuchcrw prefecture ® jji J$f) i Chao-plng dis- 
trict (S3 ip §§)> P'iog-lo prefecture (ip Eu-yang 

department (® {§$(); prefectures of Cn'-n-aa (^ and 
T‘ai-p‘ing (fc ip) j Yung-an department (jji 5 ? 4H), PTm 


SUrer. 


Copper 
Tin 


prefecture (ip )£). 

Waahings at Ho-pTng (%I ip), TW-pTng department 
(dk *P)< T'ai-p'ing prefecture, on a tributary of tbe Wesd 
River; Yung-an department (^< <£ Jfl); Jung district (@£ 
j®), Liuchow prefecture (ffl W Jff) ; I-ehan district (S. ill 
jg), Ch’ing-yuan prefecture (J£ iS M) ' Chao-p’ing district 
(83 ^p PTng-lo prefecture (^i gfg ffi) ; Ting district 
(S M)< Wuchow prefecture ($i jj{ }ff). 

THen-p'ing range (% ip llj), San-cb‘a range (H ; 5 t |Il)— Kuei dis- 
trict (St §§)> Hsunchow prefecture (JJ ji\ )^f) ; Ho district! 
(3 H)> Fu-chW district jl| g|), Li-p'u district 

(IS fit 0)— P*ing-lo prefecture (ip fif ). 

Yfi-lin independent department (fg # # 1 ) i Hsiang-wu department 
(IrJ SC #f ). Chto-an prefecture (j^f $F). 

Ho district ( 3 ! ®i)< Fu-chtuan district (® Jll H)— PTng-lo prefec- 


Especially near the town 
of P'ing-Io (ip ^). 

Ciao-P 1 ^ (83 ?) 

watdiere are said to 
make St.Sh 130,000 
annually ; Ho-haien 
50,000 

annually. 

Widely distributed. 


Antimony, 


Iron 


Coal...., 

Lead,... 

Zinc..... 

Arsenic. 


tore (ip m Iff )• 

Nanning ($3 $£.), Ssfl-ch'&g (ig $£), ChSn-an (U %), and T‘ai- 
p‘ing (^J ip) prefectures. 

Ts‘fa-ch‘i (%■ §§) and Jung (§1 jj§) districts, Wuchow prefec- 

ture (f§ J(f) i Pei-liu district (ijfc {(£ §&), Yfi-lin department 
((f) JH) ! Wu-yuan district (fi£ § )§§), Ssfl-fin prefecture 

Especially at Ho district ® Hi) and Fu-ch'uan district (S ;n w. 
PTng-lo prefecture (ip ^ Jj= f). 

San-cb'a range (^1 X ill). Kuei district (Jt ^), Hsunchow pre- 
fecture (f*J Hi ff }) ; Fa-cb'uan district (® )l[ g§), P‘ing-lo 
prefecture (ip $$ Jff)- 

do, do. do. 1 

do. do. do. 


Widely distributed. 


Widely distributed. 

Widely distributed, espe- 
cially at north. 

Very generally in com- 
bination -with silver. 


m 

A 



i 

! 


1 

' 
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APPENDIX No. 13- 


Nativk Shipping: List op Craft distinguished according to Locality. 






Trade. 

m 





CnArr. 







AvebA-OB 

Cjuwo. 






■■ 


Crew. 




From 

To 












Piculs. 



Ko-lao chhiAn*. 


Fetahan ...... 

a fli 

Konghao.... 

re a 

500 to 1,000 

6 to 12- 

Passengers and general 

Bunch cm „ 


£ T 

Samchow ... 


Wuchow'.... 

S ^ 

500 „ 1,000 

6 „ 13 


Iiu-fa „ 

t 


Liuchow..... 

Pt«l 

Fatshan. 

i i 

aoo „ 2,500 

6 „ 17 

Sugar, oil, manure, etc. 

Launch crtr n 

*- 


Lungchow™ 

If 21 

Canton 


loo u 150 

8 „ 10 

Wood and dje-etuft 

Nanning „ 


iT ^ ^ 

Neitning-... 

II 

»i - 

i» 

. 100 „ 1,000 

8 n 14 

General 

Kweihcen „ 



Kweiheien- 

A ® 

f» — 

n 

100 „ 1,000 

8 „ H 

„ 

Tnngtnn „ 


. ' v -. 

„ 

M 

0 

n 

100 „ 1,000 

*5 

n 

Konghio n 


ft V 

Koughao.... 


*1 

u 

80 „ 400 

7 

Rice, poddy, and general 

Kumchuk „ 


iii {, ^ 

Kumchuk «. 

111 

n 

i> 

300 ,, 700 

7 

General 

P^ng-nm „ 


ji . 2 

Ping-nen... 

% Mr 

ii •« 

.» 

200 „ 300 

10 

„ and manure. j 

Fai-plng „ 



T'li-phng... 


n- •• 

n 

300 „ 500 

8 to 10 

Pig*, rice, indigo. 

Hongkong „ 



Hongkong^. 

* a: 

11 *• 

u 

IOO „ ISO 

8 

General 

Ho-pUng „ 


Ill CJ f_l 

Ho-p*ing.... 

s t 



200 „ 5OO 

10 

Pign, rice, indigo. 

Mahang „ 


^ 5j J 

Mekong...... 

a a 

« ** 

v 

50 „ 60 

3 

Oil, manure. 

Pei-Ku „ 



Pei-liu 

% m 

„ 

n 

30 „ 300 

8 to 10 

Firewood and general 

Chin -chi „ 


% % % 

Up river..... 

r fsi 

Wuchow 

e w 

5° » 250 

6 

Rice, paddy, paper, indigo. 

T5ng-hjien „ 

...... 


T6ng4uien- 

@ m 

Gmlou.. 

m ». 

70 „ 200 

5 

Paaaengera and general 

T«-wn „ 

5 

y 7 ” 

Ta-wu 

* ft 

n •• 

» 

IOO „ 1,000 

6 to 12 

Cassia, rioe, paddy. 

Jnng-h «h „ 


j« F ^ 

Jung-hsiL... 

* n 

11 

ji 

30 „ 60 

3 ti 4 

Rice, paddy. 

Chon-pien „ 


•n 

Chou-pien~. 

« J 4 

n 

>1 

IOO w 300 

6 

General 

Kweilin „ 


iT: '*• ^ 
i • d . , ■ > 

Kwdlin-. ... 

& w 


m 

80 „ 1,000 

6 to 16 

Bice, paddy, sugar, oil, chestnuts. 

li-p'u n 


•- ^ ^ 

li-pHi 

m fs 

11 •• 

n 

30 „ 300 

4 „ 10 

Grain. 

Sha-k'ou „ 



Sha-k'ou .... 

& n 

Wuchow 

W 

700 „ 1,000 

8 „ 12 

Rice, paddy. 

jfen-phiK „ 


. . i; 2 

fen-p‘ing-... 

3 ¥ 

u 

1. 

600 „ 1,000 

‘8 12 

.1 n 

Tung-kuen „ 




« % 

„ 

1, 

100 „ 300 

3 >1 5 

11 « 

Tung-en „ 


vi i- 


i s 

>1 

,1 

30 „ 50 

3 »t 4 

Beans, rice, paddy, etc. 

Lo-ting „ 


L Uf iii 

Lo-ting 

« & 

„ 

n 

Soo „ 1,000 

8 „ 10 

Straw mats, garlic, etc. 

Wuchow „ 


n. n ^ 

Wuchow.... 

(§ w 


11 

50 „ 500 

4 

General 

Kw&ngsi „ 

11 


Up river..... 

± M 

Canton 

IU 

30 „ 300 

6 to 20 

Salt and general 

Hukwang „ 


a l li 

n — - 




30 „ 300 

6 „ 20 

11 it 

Fu-ho „ 

11 

: 



n 

„ 

50 II 15° 

3 

Oil and general 

J ang-hiien „ 


J5. i ^ 

Jung-hsien.. 

S IS 


„ 

50 „ 250 

6 

Rice, paddy, paper, indigo. 

Ho- shin „ 


.. ... 

Ho-shan 

a m 

Konghao 

fi: o 

500 „ 1,000 

6 to 12 

Passengers and general 

Trt-liing „ 


: . ; 

Up river..... 

± s 

Wuchow 

}§ !Hi 

SO n 250 

6 

Rice, paddy, paper, indigo. j 

Ho-hsico „ 

....... 


Ho-hrien.... 

s n 

n **•• 

» 

400 „ 500 

5 to 6 

Coal 


• Thwo chiefly truuhip st Hrcnchow ftSt 4 H). « Tbw« put directly throes* Id C*pU>Q. 

t „ „ „ K<m|hAo(jQ p). B BwmWs »*»*» J& fiS'. fun.biUU 4 

t About one-luir trmosbip it Wnebow. 


m 

A 
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Native Shipping: Diet of Quit distinguished according to Character. 


APPENDIX No. 15. 

i 

| 


Native Sbippiko: List of Craft distinguished according to Cargo or Use. 


I 


* Tat-p'a, or “erttpln* backward* "--Ib tiii kind tie low to, art for urlttHt porpaw, tatd u tit ttsra, tad to tilled. 

f InclatUci tadJgn-boiii, wiki cM*5j jwa dlrtcUy tiroo^h to Bikin i fj|| ||j), bat wiki oetuteniEjr dischirse or trtsihJp it Wssiow ; tlxo boiti with riot, ptddy, 
cU, tSfir, tatsart, tad talt etO iatiwa eArgoea. 1 


i 


* About ooe-ialf Lrantilp it Wochcnr. 




Trade. 

Carrtiko 

Ateraoe 

Caboo. 



From 

To 

Capacitt. 

Crew. 

Hriao-po ch'uan ........ 

IJJIg 

Wuchow 


Canton ........ 

mm 

Picult. 

200 to 300 

3 to 4 

Grain. 


a* 

■tilS 

ft* 

»« 

a* 

sits 


Sf 

±isr 

k 



400 „ 700 

5 „ 7 

Pigs and rice. 

Oxen. 

Win „ * 








ns 

200 „ 400 


Pigs. 




6 


Y* n 




50 „ 100 

So „ 400 

1,000 , f 6,000 
1,000 „ 6,000 

6 

Duct*. 

CM*? n 

Tlng-hsien... 

mu 



4 to 6 

8 „ 40 

8 „ 40 
6 „ 8 



&■% 

S"m 

& ik 



Salt, firewood. 

Mai-roa ch'uan 

fib* fVtinTi r 

Tn n 

jS HU 

ss* 

s>* 

mm 



„ „ (originally otherwise). 

Manure, paper, oil, etc. 

Passengers and general 


'' 


100 „ 500 









Cratt 



Trade. 


Carrtibo 

A.VRBJ.OX 

Cargo. 


From 

To 


Capacitt. 

Cars. 

Sampan ch'uxn 

Ho-t‘ou „ ......... 

Plng-lo tao-p'a 

till u ss 

sans 

¥S 85 SMie 

Up rirer..... 

Canton 

P 5 ng-lo^... 

±si 

n 

Wuchow — 

U “••• 

Canton 

k"« 

Piadi . 

20 tO 200 
200 „ 300 
500 „ 2,000 

8 to 12 
6 W 8 

5 .. 20 

Vegetables, paper, etc. 

Passenger* and general 

Bice, paddy, and general (also in- 

cl ‘uan.* 

Ch'ao-p'ing tao-p'a 


Ch'ao-p'ing 

BB 



500 „ 2,000 

5 » 20 

<%>)• 

ch'usn.t 

MiaochHian 

Ma-la „ 

Chit'iug 

Ta-tu 

Tan-t'ou ch'uan... 

® m 
mmm 
»e 

ajys 

Iiuchow..... 

Canton ..... 

• 

Wuchow 

** 

♦§« 

Wuchow — 
Kweihsieru. 

*JS 

15 n 40 

500 „ 800 

200 „ 30O 

2 * 4 

5 » 7 
12 >. *5 

Hides, sugar, and general 

Bice, paddy, earthenware. 
Passengers and general 

Grain and general 

Firewood. 

Canton 

gjt 

Sco „ 4,000 

10 „ 15 

Ya-la-wei „ ......... 

as ft * 

Canton 

a* 

Wuchow 

§W 

■r,ooo „ 6,000 

8 „ 40 

Salt, firewood. 

Mu-t'ou „ „^... 

*0*9 

Iiuchow..... 

i w 

n 


* 5 » 4 ° 

2 

Hides, sugar, general 


I 


t 
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APPENDIX No. 17. 


Native Shipping: Average Yearly Pkb-centagk op Proto and Loss 
of Principal Classes of Vessels. 


Craft. 

Trade. 

MH 

No. OF 
Trwspkb 
Trail 

Qaut 
per Cert, 
per Trail 

Loss 

fbr Csar. 
?*a Year. 

From 

To 

Ku-lao ch*u&n 

j& & « 

Fatahon.^.. 

am 

KonginuL... 

It B 

IFu-p'ing fh 
500 to 1,500 

7 

60 


Liu-fii „ 


Liucbaw..... 

#3 M 

Fa talma «... 

«lll 

300 „ t, 600 

4 



Nanning „ .. 

II « J 


is ® 







Kweibwen „ ......... 

Lfil 

Kweibaien... 

&S£ 


Oil JKt 

500 „ 1,500 

9 

40 


Tungtsin „ ......... 

m m * 

„ 


„ 

.. 

Soo „ 1,500 

9 



Kooghao „ 

a o « 

Kongh&o„... 

n 



rf 

500 

8 



Kmnclnik „ ......... 

•a- ft * 

Komchok... 

It Hr 


» 

100 to 400 




P'ing-nan „ 

ls*aa 

P‘ing-nan... 

4 i» 

tI 

»» 

500' 

10 

60 


tTn-p'ing „ 



it 4 i 







Ho-p*ing „ 

ft ¥* 

Ho-p‘ing„... 

ft¥ 


“• 

200 „ 500 

7 



Hongkong „ ......... 

■ I'* ■ 

Hongkong— 



M 

200 




Mekong n ......... 

■Eli# II 

Makong...... 

%i£ 


u 

120 




Pei-lia „ 

ft * & 

Pei-Iiu 

ft « 



„ 

20 to 400 

6 



Wuchow „ ......... 

f & * 

Wnchow„... 

teg 

Wuchow — 

gw 

200 „ 500 

n 



Kweilin' „ 

# tfc fs 


f* T? 





5 ° 

5 ° 

Ts-tii 

* ft S 5 


ew 





Cbu chW 













AH 


JOO „ 500 




Ya. „ 

$9 


” 

" 

00 „ 200 


80 


Niu ., 


" 

” 

rintfng 

IWI 

IO ° ” 

f 2 



II JSS 


m'm 


ill 

50 „ 200 

60 



Yen 

g « 


ev s 


is 



ro 

hbu-mfl ch'nan 

sss 





5co „ 1,500 

5 


mm 


L t z ri 









Mu-t'ou „ 

* 

Liachow 




20 „ 50 

6 


Si 


t * 

Sainarn 

W Sf 

n — 


400 „ 900 

8 

60 


Tu . „ .... 

m « 

Canton 

' 

M 

»» 


200 „ 800 

30 

50 

5 ° 



Wuchow Native Customs: Selected List of Duties 
ON CEHTAIN Articles. 


Article. 


Istsgib. 

Dorr. 


MU 

ft 

* m 
s a 

* # 
m s 
m nr 
a; % 
m s 
m is 

loojiiai 

Pitct 

Picul 

n • 

i^coo pUct* 
Piece 

Large hold 

100 piece* 
i,ooo piece* 

1 h 

0.0412 

0.0072 

0.0156 

0.0090 

0.3840 

aoi9Z 

0.7800 

0.0078 

011560 


Fen then 

9 % 

Picul 

0.0090 


Firewood 

& ‘X 

Large hold 

0.4680 


Ground-nut cake 


Picul 

0.0090 


Joes paper. 

% a 

Bundle 

0.0390 


Kittysols, Urge 

X M $ 

100 piece* 

017800 


Medicines .. 

9 # 

Picul 

0.3340 


Molasses 

H tK 


0.0156 


Oil, ground-nut..... 


» 

a 2000 


„ wood 

X ft 

n 

0.1440 


Paddy 

IB 

11 

0.0078 

m 

Puper, 2nd quality.. 

m m 

11 

a 1 000 

1 

Piga, large 

x m 

Each 

0.0500 

■ 

Planks, soft-wood 

mm 

Pica 

0.0096 

■ 

Pofe*. 

m m 

II 

0.0384 

m 

Poultry 

» A 

Hundred 

0.1560 

m 

Rice 

I r 

* 

Picul 

aoi 56 

m 

Seeds, melon 

& ? 

II 

0.0468 

m 

Sugar, brown 

te 

II 

0.0288 

m 

„ -whita 

& if 

II 

0.0468 


Tea, Native - 

± * 

11 

0.1500 


V^etables, salted 

m m 

l 

11 

0.0234 




1882-1931 (S) gild |l| 
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APPENDIX No. i8. 


Fee each Tbip collected by Samkoho Ch'dah Hanq (= ft <8 fj), ob Sahkono “Boat Office.” 





According to Size. 

Additional 

Cohtribu- 

Reha r S 3 . 

Kind of Boat. 


Bate. 

large. 

Middle. 


TIOS ON 

Feast Days. 

I. Lungchow 

a mm 


Th 2.80 

Th 2.40 


Th a 20 


2. Nanning *. 

*# m 


Th 2.80 

Th 2-40 

... 

Th a.20 

Collected on return. Ad addi- 
tional fee of Local Th 0.30 

3, Kweihaien 

*SS*8 

ti 

... 


... - 

8aao 

4. Konghao 

ZtDiB 

i 2 




8a 20 

is levied on arrival. 

n » n 

5. Tan-chu . 

# ft 


12 

81.70 

... 

$0.20 


6. Ta-wu 

■k ,4 » 


$2 

81.70 

... 

$a2o 


7. Liachow 

mm ns 

$0.70 

... 


... 

8a2o 


8. Mekong. ; 

ISg* 

Th 0.20 

... 


... 

Th 0,20 


9. Li-pSi 


Th 0.24 

... 


... 

Th Q.20 


ia Tungkong 

:« 

81.70 

... 


... 

8a2o 


11. Kweifa..... 



80.90 

80.70 

... 

$0.20 


12. Liang-t‘on 


so.70 

... 


... 

$0,20 


13. Salt-hosts 

§!*S 

ti 



... 

NX. 

■ 

14. Lin-chffian Bait-boats 

el & a® 

Si 


... 

... 

„ 

Refers to craft holding official 

15. Liuchow. 

m mm 

Th 2.80 

Th 1 


Th a35 

salt certificates.- 

16. Fungchuen salt-boats 

a ;ii n m 

fo.50 

... 


... 

ML 


17. Fu-ch*uan „ 

®jna*s 

*0.50 

... 


... 

„ 


18. Firewood-boats. 

%m 




... 

$0.20 

In bulk. 

19 - 





... 

NX 

In bundles. Refers to down 

20. Sba boats..., 


81.35 




8a 20 

river j up river the charge 
is 82. 

31 . Chicken-boats. 

35 * 

80.90 

80.70 

... 

?a20 


22. Kwanglee..... 


81.35 

... 

... 

8a 20 


23. Posan 

8: 111 « 

$0.50 

... 


... 

8a 20 


24. Sha-pht, 

* 

*■■35 

... 


... 

80.2c. 


25. Chou-pien 

JiiSfl 

82 

81.70 

81 to 80.70 

80.20 


26. Lien-t'&n 

27. Tung-an.... 

28. Lo-ting 

SSB* 

*«* 

*140 

8 2 

80.50 

... 

... 

... 

80.35 

8a 20 
' 80.20 


29. Hongkong. 


Th a4o 

... 

... 

... 

a a.35 

Per month. 

3a T*£ng-hsien 

St R« 

Th 040 

... 

... 

... 

Th a3S 

n 


Kind of Boat. 

Fixed 

According to S US. 

Additional 

CoHTBJHU- 


Batx. 

I«8A 

Middle 

Small. 

TION OK 

Fxaot Data 

Rmi awbh 

31. flhJrlmnj 

SttJB 

8 ¥fi 

&m 

mx8 * 






Sundry boats. 

If anchors below Heia Kuan 

CT 8S), 8a 5a 

If ftnchora bdo. Hri. Kola 

_ (T IS ). 80.2a 


82 

... 


t ... 

IVu. 











NX. 

$2,81,80.50* 

NX. 


80.40, 82.30, 

82,81. 

1 

H 

H 

Per year. 


* According to Else. 
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APPENDIX No. 19. 


1.— Likin Branch Offices in Kwanosi. 


jPamscTORs ob Dkfabtiuht. 

Dibtbict. 

Niue or Babbies (-£). 



Tnn£ Han Knan 

* 

W 

ft 

± a 
t a 

k « 

m m 
m m 

ttm 
£ * 

± ES 

* SB 

T IS 

i 

ft m 
m a 

£ H 

* n 

& R 

IS 

& m 

± IS 

t ra 

& $ 

* s 

5 # 

T H 

H a 0 

ti 

B & 

6 * 
at it 




” 








S>mn£ ITnan ... P - T - 


































" 






Haunchow 









Yii-Ua 









Liuctow 






" 




Himi-yiinTi 














11 



Po-»6 













m 


z.— S alt Stations in Kwanosi. 


PHETECtOBX. 

Diernuor. 

Nahx or Baebibb (-£). 



Shflrig ^nao...... 

± R 



Hais „ 

T BS 

*» * 





APPENDIX No. 20. 


CHARTER PARTY. 

[SVoiuIaKon.] 

This Ag reemen t is subscribed by > master of a ho-t'ov. boat. 

Whereas the _ fit™ fas® hereby chartered the ho-t'ou boat 

belonging to the aforesaid to convey passengers to Lungchow, the date of arrival thereat, 

reckoning from the date of departure here, is hereby determined to be within 

days; and the boat-hire iB determined to be 8 8 payable in advance. 

If, through no extraordinary occurrence, the limit of time above determined shall be ex- 
ceeded, demurrage shall be charged at the rate of a deduction of $. per day from 

the boat-hire. 

As an oral agreement lacks proof, this document is hereby drawn for certitude (litem 
scripla manet). 

(Signature). 

Master of So-Vou Boat 

Kuang HsC, 28th year, ’ — — moon, day. 


n 


47 
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APPENDIX No. si. 


Value of Goods forwarded to the Interior under Transit Pass from certain 
Southern and South-western Ports to certain Provinces, 1900. 


— 

To 

KwAHaTOKO. 

To 

Kwakqsi. 

To 

Kweichow. 

To 

Yura ah. 

To 

Htoau. 



fli.a 

m3U 

m.fh. 

m.fh 

Canton 

527,416 

194,111 

17,472 

... 

S7i 

Samahni 

189,648 

92,623 

1,812 

1,295 

23,552 

Wuchow. 

27,933 

1,989,243 

838,915 

453,878 

... 

Pakhoi 

48,203 

230,995 

844 

8,238 

... 

Luogohow 

53,707 

2,118 

... 

... 

... 

Mengtaz 

... 


167,526 


... 


APPENDIX No. 22. 


Value of Goods brought from the Interior under Transit Pass to certain 
Southern and South-western Ports from certain Provinces, 1900. 


— 

Fboh 

KwAHarrao. 

From 

Kwahosl 

Fkom 

Kweichow. 

Froh 

YuiTHAjr. 

From 

Huttjln. 


Sk.lh 

Bk.fh 

Hh.fh 

ffk.fh 

m. a 

Canton 

30,437 

... 




Samahui 






Wnchow 

7,979 

1 , 151.840 




Pakhoi 

59,568 

61,535 




Ltingchow 

... 

... 


r 


Mengtaz. 

... 

... 


••• 



m 

A 
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DECENNIAL REPORT, 1892-1901. 


(a.) A review of the trade of Hoihow during the 10 years which have just passed over 
us will afford a picture of commercial progress, while a study of the condition and social life 
of the inhabitants of the island of Hainan and the peninsula of Lei-chou will reveal increase 
of wealth and some elevation in the standard of living among them. More steamers now visit 
the port than ever before, and more opportunities are thus afforded the people for emigration to 
lands beyond the seas, whence many return with experience gathered and dollars saved to 
diffuse among their families, friends, and acquaintances some share of the advantages which 
they themselves have derived from residence abroad. Increased wants come with increased 
wealth, and a glance at our Import table will show how the demand for what might be termed 
articles of luxury— American Flour, Kerosene Oil, etc. — has grown during the decade. More 
capital, also, has allowed of greater production, and as the Imports have increased, the Exports 
have kept pace with them. Improvements and facilities, too, have come into existence during 
the period. The approaches to the port are now buoyed and lighted; a post office has been 
started, directed from Peking, through which a letter, parcel, or remittance of money can be sent 
from one end of China to the other, and which is also in relations with the Universal Postal 
Union. In so far as means of communication with the outside world are concerned, we are as 
well off as there is any need for, and if the difficulty attending the passage between ship and 
shore in the Hoihow harbour could be done away with, we Bhould have nothing further to desire 
in this respect 

The above » a very satisfactory picture; but were I to conclude here, I should mo3t 
likely be accused of special pleading. The 10 years have had their tale of droughts, typhoons 
and pestilences, ruined crops, devastated lands, disasters at sea, and homes ravaged by death. 
Almost every year of the number was marked by some calamity, and the people have again and 
again seen the fruits of their toil carried away by storm and flood, and their savings disappear 
under the disheartening necessity of having 8 to rebuild demolished dwellings and purchase else- 
where food to take the place of that which they had beheld destroyed in their own fields. It 
speaks a good deal for them that in spite of all advemity they have managed, not only to come 
out quits in the end, but to show real improvement in their condition and circumstances. Time 
has written no wrinkle on them ; after each calamity they have plucked up heart, made a fresh 
Btart, and gone full speed ahead. 

In the pages which follow I have endeavoured to set forth and describe the main features 
of the trade of the port, the conditions which have prevailed in Hainan and lei-chou, and 
the events which have happened therein during the decade. I commence with a notice of the 
Import and Export trade. 


1882-1931 (W) 
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(6.) The totals which represent the Imports and Exports of Hoihow for the to years show 
a good deal of fluctuation, though they are greater for the closing years of the decade than 
for those at its beginning. In 1892 the value of the trade was HkTts. 2,100,932, while in 1899 it 
was Hkfts. 4,647,706. But this increase is to a great extent due to the fall in the gold value of 
silver, which has raised the prices of the various commodities imported. Exports, too, have 
increased in price for various reasons, which are noticed further on in dealing with the separate 
articles which make up the trade. At the same time, many kinds of goods have arrived and have 
been shipped away in greater quantities than in former years, and the advance in the totals 
shown during the decade may be taken as representing to a great extent bond fide increase 
in the volume of the trada With regard to the channels of trade, these remain without im- 
portant change. Further on it will be noticed that some articles now come from Japan that 
we used to get from Europe, but these are not principal items. In any case, however, the great 
bulk of our trade is now, as it has ever been, with Hongkong : nearly everything we receive from 
abroad passes through there, and what we ship away goes mostly there in the first instance ; 
so that where our Imports come from to begin with or where our Exports go to ultimately would 
more properly come within the scope of a report on the trade of the neighbouring Colony than of 
the present paper. I have therefore little to say on the subject, and will pass on to a considera- 
tion of the trade as divided under the various headings of which it is made up, commencing 
with a few remarks concerning the shipping, which performs the carrying of the commodities. 


The following table gives the number and tonnage of the vessels entered and cleared 
under each flag, as well as the total of these in each year of the decade : — 


Fun. 

1892 . 

1893 . 

1894 . 

1895 . 

1890 . 

British.... 

American 

German... - 

French 

Dutch 

Danish 

Swedish and Norwegian... 

No. 

33 

594 

38 

10 

248 

2 

Tom. 

29,554 

164364 

33,212 

8,356 

107,216 

890 

No. 

46 

238 

60 

3*8 

2 

Tom. 

45,740 

129,206 

46,632 

138,228 

1,67a 

No. 

54 

166 

184 

360 

Ton* 

52,196 

90,224 

136,528 

156,892 

No. 

54 

*42 

*50 

2 

282 

2 

Tom. 

52,950 

100,570 

111,300 

1,344 

121,174 

1,542 

No. 

62 

276 

204 

8 

*94 

*4 

Tom. 

65,058 

210,044 

142,584 

11,320 

98,962 

10,528 

Total 

625 

343,592 

664 

361,478 

764 

435,840 

632 

388,880 

758 

538,496 

Fr.10. 

1897 . 

1898 . 

1889 . 

1800 . 

1901 . 

British.... 

American 

German..... 

French.... 

Dutch 

Danish 

Swedish and Norwegian... 

No. 

54 

342 

374 

173 

14 

Tom. 

56,672 

224,946 

162,656 

89,440 

13,846 

No. 

58 

2 

244 

278 

150 

Tom. 

64,198 

1*8 

167,834 

156,110 

73,664 

No . 

66 

234 

550 

Tons. 

71,442 

164,502 

304,776 

No. 

46 

10 

266 

556 

2 

Tom. 

46,212 

12,160 

190,562 

336,078 

1,978 

No. 

66 

12 

404 

488 

12 

2 

28 

Tom. 

58,574 

**i 3°4 

296,054 

302,208 

12,240 

3,336 

*9,842 

Total 

856 

547,560 

732 

461,924 

850 

540,720 

880 

586,990 

1,012 

703,558 


The shipping at this port, it iB seen, has been gradually increasing; in Borne yeara there 
has been a falling off, but the last years of the 10 are considerably ahead of the first. Between 
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the years 1892 and 1893 there is no great difference; 1894, however, showed a large gain. But 
this is only apparent: in 1893 there were 90 vessels of various nationalities which passed 
through, only stopping to land passengers and mails ; these were not included in the Beturns 
for that year, not having formally entered and cleared. The next year, however, such vessels 
were included in the totals. In the year 1894 there was really no increase to speak of This is 
explained by the quarantine imposed at Haiphong on vessels from Hongkong, which lasted 
from June till September. A decline is shown by the figures for .1895. Here, again, quarantine 
is the cause. Hoihow was grievously afflicted by the plague during this year, and Singapore, 
Haiphong, and Hongkong all imposed restrictions on the landing of passengers coming from it. 
One sailing vessel, not included above, which entered in 1894, cleared during the year. This 
was a hulk brought here for the purpose of storing Exports to await shipment, and in this way 
facilitating the departure of steamers. It was thought the Chinese would be glad to avail 
themselves of the convenience, but they failed to perceive its advantages, preferring to continue 
in the old way, keeping their cargo on shore till the arrival of the exporting vessel. So the hulk 
was withdrawn and sent to Haiphong. The figures for 1896 show a decided advance. All the 
flags shared in this except the Danish. Passing on to 1897, we see the increase continued. It 
also happened that the trade for 1897 was in excess of that for 1896, though at this port trade 
and shipping do not keep regular pace together. Hoihow is a convenient port of call for steamers 
running between Hongkong and Bangkok, Singapore, etc., and many visit us for this reason, thus 
swelling our tonnage table, though causing little increase in our Imports and Exports. There 
was a falh'ng off in 1898, due to many of our regular liners finding more profitable employment 
by running between Hongkong and Manila during the war. The year 1899 saw a rise in the 
figures, and the next year a further advance, while 1901 is far ahead of any year of the decade. 

• In studying the details of which the above . table is composed, the principal thing 
that strikes us is the great increase which has taken place under the French flag since the 
beginning of the decade, and the falling off under the Danish flag. The former is owing to the 
increase in the fleet owned by Mr. A. R Mabtt, and the reason of the latter is that Mr. Marty 
formerly chartered Danish steamers, which, as soon a3 their charters expired, went to the West 
Indies, where freights were higher than in China. Dnring the 10 years the British flag has 
held its own, while the figures to the credit of Germany, though showing ups and downs, are a 
long way ahead in the last year of what they were in the first. The increase under nearly all the 
flags in 1901 was due to the chartering ofran unusual number of steamers to carry rice from 
Haiphong to Hongkong: steamers rarely pass here going eastward without calling for deck 
cargoes of pigs and fowls, and our tonnage table has thus been Bwelled. 

The following figures give the total value of our net Imports for each year of the decade : — 


Hkfts. HJc.Ttk 

1892 ... . 1,099,067 1897 ... . 1,473,998 

1893 i ,73 *,599 1898 1,998,226 

1894 .... 1,817,398 1899 .... 2448,534 

1 8 95 1,284,381 1900 2,094,835 

1896 ... . 1469453 1901 .... 2,300498 


^1882-1931 0-pj) 
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Between the first and last years of the io there is a very great difference, and the bare 
figures would seem to indicate a very great increase in our Imports during the period. But, 
unfortunately, things in this case axe not altogether what they seem. The fell in the gold value 
of silver, which has continued throughout the decade, has raised the value of the goods which 
have come to us from abroad, while in some instances the quantity imported has remained 
about stationary, or even retrogressed. In 1892, for example, the total of the Cotton fabrics 
imported amounted to 71,580 pieces, which were valued at HkHi 109,858, while in 1899 it 
was only 71,007 pieces, but the value of this lesser quantity was HkTti 153,871. Again, the 
Cotton Yarn imported in 1892 was 20,008 piculs, valued at HkTU. 335,215. while the quantity 
we took in 1898, though only 19,329 piculs, cost us HkTti. 422,058. Other examples might 
be quoted, but these are the most striking. We have not at all prospered in proportion to 
the increase in the value of our trade as shown in our Returns. We have had to send away 
more of the products of our local industries to obtain in some cases less of the same things. 
However, the fact that the importation of the commodities has been so well main tai n ed, 
notwithstanding that the amount to be paid for them has been getting higher all the time, 
indicates a reserve of purchasing power and an ability to keep on increasing production, which 
must be taken as a sign of growing prosperity and accumulation of wealth among the people 
whom our port supplies. 

With regard to the character of the trade, this has changed but little; the same articles 
are staples now that were so 10 years ago, and no article of importance has disappeared from 
the list. Japanese Cottons have sprung into prominence during the time, and their importation 
bids fair to increase as the years go on. There has been fluctuation, of course ; increase in some 
commodities, decrease in others; but the former has more than counterbalanced the latter, and 
the end of the decade sees us on the whole buying more than at the beginning. 

With these few general remarks by way of preface, I will proceed to a particular con- 
sideration of the principal items which appear in our Import table, excluding Opium, which I will 
deal with separately (for statistics, see Appendix No. 1). 

Among Cotton Piece Goods there has been a good deal of fluctuation, though if the 
number of pieces of the principal kinds be totalled for each year, there will be little difference 
found between the first and last years of the 10. With regard to the European articles, the 
demand seems to have reached a point where it will remain about stationary. Not so with 
the Japanese goods, however; the most of these leapt into favour in 1894, and all have secured 
a good place in each year’s market ever since. The low scale of wages which still prevails in 
Japan no doubt assists the Japanese manufacturer to undersell his competitor of Manchester. 
However, the people of Japan are gradually elevating their standard of living, and prices in 
the country have been rising generally for some time past Before very many years we may 
expect to see ns high wages there as in many parts of Europe. But it does not by any means 
follow that the people will then lose their advantage and find themselves unable to compete 
as they do now. High wages do not necessarily mean high cost of production, else the countries 
of lowest wages would be the great manufacturing countries, which is very far from being the 
case. The better paid the workman is, the more self-respecting, helpful, and intelligent does he 




become, and the greater productive power does he develop. Japan, therefore, with her European 
standard of wages, will likely be as well able to undersell as she is at present. But there will 
be room for all, as climate and national peculiarities will always be factors in production and 
will prevent any one nation from being the provider of everything. 

Grey and White Shirtings make up between them nearly 30 per cent, of the entire 
quantity of Cotton Piece Goods imported. The former variety is always in demand ; some years 
our Returns show more than others, but the importation is never much above or below the 
average. It is a coarse, cheap cloth, within the means of the very poorest; too coarse to be 
affected by the vagaries of fashion, and of so many uses as to be in constant demand for 
something or other. White Shirtinga are a higher class article, but still cheap enough and of 
sufficiently wide use to be wanted in nearly every house. About 20 per cent of the Cottons 
imported comes under this heading. J’-Cloths are imported in large quantities; they are a little 
thicker than Grey Shirtings in texture, but are used for nearly the same purposes. Dyed 
Shirtinga also meet with a large demand; but the increase which appears in them is more 
apparent than real, and is largely owing to the importation of smaller pieces. The fabric comes 
ini every instance from Europe. Much is, however, subjected to the dyeing process in Singapore 
or Canton, having reached these places as White Shirtings. For convenience of handling during 
the process, the pieces are cut in halves, and on account of this the quantities in our table 
for the later years appear much greater than they really are, as we count each half a piece. 
Cotton Italians are finding much favour of late with the people we supply. In external finish 
they resemble satin, and are used as clothing by many of the poorer clasB who would like to 
dress in silks but cannot afford to do bo. The fabric is much used also in the manufacture of 
caps and shoes. Cotton Blankets and Rugs appeared for the first time in our tables in 1900. 
They have come into favour because they are suited to the climate and are cheap. In this 
latitude a cotton coverlet is nearly always sufficient to maintain WRrmth. Muslins include a 
considerable quantity of what are in exactness described as Lenos. I think they are mostly 
used for mosquito curtains. European Cotton Flnnnel comes into view first in 1899, with an 
importation of 444 pieces. It was imported before that, but in quantities too small to be given 
a separate heading in our Returns. European Towels, it will be noticed, have greatly fallen 
off since the beginning of the decade, and the reason is not far to seek. Japanese Towelling 
appeared in our Returns first in 1894, with an importation of 2,905 pieces; year by year the 
quantity has increased, until the tenth ygar has seen an importation of 17,355 pieces. Their 
cheapness and quality combined have enabled them to drive out both the European and Native 
articles. The same may be said of Japanese Cotton fabrics generally. At the beginning of the 
decade they had very little sale here ; now they are important items in our Import trade. The 
trade in Yam, however, continues in its old channel, and the Indian twist still holds the market, 
to the exclusion of that made in either Shanghai or Japan. It is singular that the Japanese, 
with all their enterprise, have not added this item to the list of goods which they have intro- 
duced to the favour of their Chinese customers in these parts. In the year 1894 they sent us 
S bales ; but the price, which was higher than that of the Indian Yam, prevented its profitable 
sale. A look at the table will show that the trade in Yam is subject to considerable fluctuation. 
Though the capacity of the market for it has risen in some years to 'over 20,000 piculs, in. 
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other years the importation has been under 12,000 piculs. In 1894 only 11,667 pioala were 
imported. The rise or fall is not always easy to account for; bad crops in the island have 
always an adverse effect on our Import trade; in 1894, however, the decrease would appear to 
have been owing largely to an- increase in 1893 of the raw material. 

The trade in Woollens does not call for much remark, as it is only of small dimensions 
‘here, owing to the warmth of the climate. In the list of itemB under this heading, Long Ells 
take an easy first place; none of the others coming near thajn in so far as quantity imported 
is concerned. They are used mostly for flags and temple hangings. It will be noticed that 
Blankets Bhow the falling off which might be expected in view of the importation of the cotton 
article mentioned above. The fact would seem to be that the former are still purchased by 
people of means, while the Cotton Blankets find buyers among the poorer people, who have 
not hitherto been able to afford anything in the way of a blanket at all Italians appeared first 
in 1898, and seem to be growing in favour. 

The importation of Metals is of slight ^importance. The population which the port 
supplies avail themselves to the utmost of wood in their utensils, tools, and appliances; the 
metals enter little into what is made or used among them. Nevertheless, it will be seen on 
reference to the table that Iron is imported under various forms, if not in great quantity. 
Nail-rod Iron is most in demand. In many, if not all, of the Western countries the wire nail, 
turn ed out by machinery, has almost entirely superseded the hand-made article, bnt in Hainan 
the busy nailer still plies his trade, and may be heard hammering away in many of our streets. 
Nails are imported to a certain extent, but they are nearly all of the smallest kind— taoks, in 

fact, which are used mostly, I think, for fastening the leather on trunks. The nails made by the 

local workmen are of the large kind employed to fasten together the timbers of junks. Some 
Iron Wire is imported and is put to a variety of uses ; fish-hooks and rat-traps are made out of 
it, and it is also used for many purposes on board junks. Old Iron is largely employed to make 
axes and hoes; the country people are beginning to use the latter made entirely of metal, 
instead of the implement made of wood with only a strip of iron for the edge. The Steel 
imported is used for making tools and implements of many kinds. 

The foregoing articles are all Foreign, but when we pass on to a consideration of the 
numerous items which come under the heading of Sundries, we find many which are of Native 
origin -, they reach us through Hongkong, and are therefore entered in the Foreign Import table. 
Taking the items in the alphabetical order in which they appear in the table, the first that 
claims attention is Beans. These come from the northern porta ; over 20,000 piculs are imported 
usually in a year. Yellow Beans are used in making curd, a very common article of food among 
the Chinese. Black and Green Beans are' used for making soy; they are also eaten as a 
vegetable after being allowed to sprout. Betel-nuts come to us from Singapore; some years 
they do not appear in our Returns, while in other years considerable quantities are imported. 
But it will, no doubt, be asked how it comes that they are imported at all, considering that 
they form an important article of Export The fact is that much of the export is in reality 
re-export The local nut is better esteemed than any other, and the Foreign article is brought 
in simply for the purpose of being mixed with the Native and sent away again as the genuine 
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produce of the island. Of course, only the best of the imported nuts are used in the mixing. 
The Bense of taste is not the only guide we use in distinguishing between one and another of the 
things we eat and drink. The name the thing is presented to us under has much to do with 
the flavour it appears to possess, and this feet is taken advantage of in more places than 
Hoihow. Lots of wine from abroad is imported into France and exported thence as the produce 
of French grapes, and in England the best Australian beef is, or used to be, sold as English 
beef * And another fact that may be mentioned is that when the Kimberley mines were first 
opened the best diamonds found there were passed off as from Brazil. So something is occa- 
sionally gained by carrying coals to Newcastle, or pretending that they come from there. As 
might be expected, Birds Nests are much prized by our local epicures; we get them from 
the Straits, and as much as HkTh 6,000 worth are sometimes imported in a year. First, 
second, and third qualities all find a market here, though the third is most in demand. The 
best kind is too expensive to find many able to afford it at their tables in a small place like 
this. Since 1895 Refuse Nests have disappeared from our Returns. The next item on the list 
is Llama Braid, which is a Foreign article. It is used for trimmings of various kinds and for 
binding queues and hats. It is dyed variously, but red and green are the favourite colours. 
The importation fluctuates a good deal, and after the first years of the decade it fell off con- 
siderably. In 1901, however, it was greater than in any year except 1893. The decrease 
after this latter year was due, I am told, to increase in the use of Silk and Cotton Cord. Native 
Cloth, or NankeenB, though coarse in texture, iB considered to wear better than the product of 
the power loom, and a great many of the poorer classes use it for clothing because they think its 
durability makes it come cheaper. But similar ideas have been held in connexion with many 
other products of hand labour when they have coma into competition with those of machinery. 
The best proof of the superiority of the latter would seem to be that they nearly always oust 
the former in the end, though in a place where labour is very cheap the struggle between the 
two may be prolonged. Nankeens will probably take a long time to disappear in China. Raw 
Cotton comes from Shanghai and meets with a good demand here, though this fluctuates 
considerably. In 1893 as much as 5,146 piculs were imported, while during some of the years of 
the decade the importation fell to under 2,000 piculs. The rise and fall are no doubt due to 
several causes, differing as do the uses to which the material iB put It may sometimes be 
caused by increased importation of Yam. The temperature of the winter season, too, varies and 
calls for more or leas of the article for wadded clothing or bed covering. During the first years 
of the decade some was imported with the seeds, but the importation ceased, as the people found 
it cheaper to purchase the cleaned product. There is a great increase in the importation 
of Aniline Dyes. The blue colour is taking the place of Indigo to a great extent, on account of 
its greater cheapness — a little of it goes a long way. There is a good deal of dyeing done in 
Hoihow and Kiungchow; the cotton cloth woven iu the island is, naturally, dyed locally, as 
are to some extent Foreign White Shirtings. The liking for American Flour is increasing yesr 
by year. Its advantages lie in its superior whiteness and the quality it possesses of rising well 
in baking. The Native article is dark in colour and gritty from the sand rubbed off the 
grindstones; it does not rise well in the oven, and it is nearly as dear as the Foreign flour. One- 
third of the quantity of the latter imported is consumed in the Kwangtung province, because, 
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no doubt, the liking for it was originally introduced by returned emigrants from California. 
The Chinese may not be popular there, but they have benefited the State at least to the 
extent that they have induced their countrymen to become consumers of the produce of its 
mills. American Ginseng is a favourite medicine with the people here. It appears that the 
prevailing diseases in the island are what the Chinese medical faculty call “hot,” which must be 
treated by cooling drugs. American Ginseng possesses the cooling quality which, it seems, is 
absent from the other varieties, while, almost equally with them, it acts as a restorer of departed 
strength and vigour. It has also the advantage of cheapness. ,The next item in the Foreign 
Import trade which claims notice is Matches, the use of which is spreading everywhere among 
the Chinese. For a good many years past all the Matches imported have been Japanese, with 
which the European article cannot compete. The match is such a ready and simple means 
of producing fire that the old-fashioned flint and steel have had to retire before it all over 
the world. The latter, however, are still used on board junks, where supplies cannot always 
be renewed, and in some of the remote places of the interior where modern progress is still 
unheard of and ways are primitive. Native Henkp goes to swell the total of our Import trade to 
the amount of between Ek.Th. 20,000 and UkTU. 30,000. It comes from Hankow and Wuhu 
and is used for making string and fishing nets. The term medicines in China comprises a great 
variety of animal and vegetable products. The bulk of the importation under this name at 
Hoihow consists of tang-kuei (fjj g§) and aMng-ti (§: &), used as blood purifiers, and 
china-root and paishu, (gj jf£), used as tonics. Grouud-nut Oil, a Native product expressed 
from the familiar pea-nut, is used in cookery and also for illuminating, but it is only by the very 
poorest that it is employed for the latter purpose. It possesses an advantage in that no lamp is 
required in which to burn it; an ordinary saucer with a strip of pith in it is all that is needed. 
The light afforded by such an apparatus is far from brilliant, but it is all that is wanted in many 
a rude cabin where the uncultured inmates retire to rest soon after the sun sets and are thus free 
from any necessity to burn the midnight oil. The trade in this article is very .fitful; sometimes 
it is an Import, sometimes an Export, sometimes both, while often it does not appear in our 
Returns at all. Kerosene Oil is a very important heading in our Import list. The consumption 
of it has immensely increased during the 10 years. American, Sumatra, and Russian Oils are 
all imported, though the first is used to a vastly greater extent than either of the others, 
notwithstanding that it is the dearest — costing 20 cents a case more than the Russian ; but 
it gives the brightest flame in the lamp, and it is this which causes it to be moat in demand. 
The cheaper qualities find customers among those of the poorer classes who desire a better light 
than that afforded by Ground-nut Oil, but who do not aspire to any particular brilliancy in 
the illumination of their dwellings. The Rice we get nearly all comes from Hongkong and 
Haiphong ; occasionally some is imported from Pakhoi, but not a great deaL Unlike most other 
articles, increase in it is not a satisfactory sign, as it points to bad crops in the island. The 
year 1894, for example, when nearly 403,000 piculs were imported, was an exceptionally 
unfavourable year. Drought prevailed during the preceding autumn, and the yield of both 
Rice and Sweet Potatoes was about nil, while during the summer typhoons of unusual 
frequency and violence and heavy freshets did a tremendous amount of damage. Hence food 
had to be purchased abroad and the import of Rice rose. Almost all the Vermicelli imported 
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comes from the northern ports 1 rid Hongkong, though occasionally we get it from Haiphong. 
The importation of it is fairly steady. 

In addition to the articles set forth in the Import table, there are a few which, though 
still unimportant, are yet deserving of some notice. Cotton Stripes or Crimps first appeared 
in our Returns in 1896, and Cretonne first in 1894. The latter is used to a great extent in 
place of Chintz, it being a better material. More Condensed Milk is imported than the few 
Foreigners in the place consume. Of late years the Chinese Rave taken to using it to an 
extent which is certain to increase, until such time as they begin to produce the fresh article 
from their own cows. The chief consumers of it among them are, I believe, infants, and it is 
well appreciated as a substitute for mother’s milk. But grown-up people use it also, and it iB 
beginning to enter into the composition of luxuries, such as pastry. Coming years will probably 
witness an enormous sale of it in China. Umbrella Frames first appeared in 1898, and the im- 
portation of them has increased since, to the detriment of the trade in Umbrellas complete. The 
Frames come from Germany and Japan. The covering of them is a considerable industry here, 
and the article thus locally made up can he sold more cheaply than that imported in its entirety. 
Woollen and Cotton Astrakan, manufactured at Tientsin, has been imported steadily since 1895. 
It is used to line winter coats, and is likely to meet with continuous demand. Foreign Soap 
may, perhaps, claim a passing notice, though so far the annual importation of it has only 
amounted to a few hundred taels in value. The demand for it is almost certain to extend, 
however, though it may take a good while to attain any high figure in our tables. Articles of 
household use are so intimately connected with the daily life of a people that the addition of 
new ones means very often the adoption of new habits, which does not easily take place among 
the conservative Chinese. Nevertheless, soap does not require anything but itself to recommend 
it, and as years go on it will, doubtless, be as indispensable with them as with us. 

The following figures give the total value of our Exports for each year of the decade : — 


Hk.Th. HkTU. 

1892 .... 1,001,865 . 1897 .... t, 826, 241 

1893 1,157,219 1898 1,682,032 

1894 .... 1,283,821 1899 .... 2,199,172 

1895 1,100,792 1900 1,658,538 

1896 .... 1,290,732 1901 .... 2,129,368 


A study of the above statement shows that the trade has, on the whole, been progress- 
ing, if not steadily, yet surely. Our prosperity h'aa been in waves, which have advanced and 
receded, though the tide has been coming in all the time. In the first year of the decade 
the total value of the cargoes exported was a little over Hk.Tfo. 1,000,000; from this it rose 
during the two succeeding years to nearly HATfe 1,300,000, though falling the next year to 
Hk.Tts. 1,100,000; then it rose during the next two years to over Hk.ffo. 1,800,000, then fell 
again; rose, fell, and rose once more in the last year to about the same as it was in 1899, or 
twice as much as in the beginning of the decade. 

Descending to details and consulting the table given in Appendix No. 2, it will be seen 
how these fluctuations are to be accounted for. Kgs and Sugar are our principal Exports, and 
increase or decrease in these items generally means the same in the totals. In 1895 thoy 
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fell off by HkTh. 250,000; in 1897 they increased by nearly Hlefita. 400,000; and in 1899, 
by HkTti. 260,000; the balance of the great increase in the total of that year being made up 
by an advance of HkTti. 100,000 in Hemp, as well as increase in a few other things — Hides, 
Leather, etc. 

As regards prices of commodities, these show, on the whole, an increase. If the silver in 
which our values are given suffers in the case of Imports from being exchanged against gold, 
it is also at a disadvantage in that of Exports from having to ba v exchanged against the copper 
cash which is the ultimate standard of value in China. While the increase noticeable in the 
values of our local products has heen to some extent due to variation in supply and demand, 
it has also been largely caused by the fall in the cash value of the tael, which is commented 
upon below. The white metal is getting worsted all round, and the sooner it is deposed from its 
position as a standard of value, the better for commerce; that is, provided we are not to 
have international bimetallism. But the prospects of this, notwithstanding the great amount 
of able advocacy which has been expended in its behalf, seem getting more dim as time goes 
on ; too many conflicting interests would have td be unified in order to bring it about, and there 
is, in addition, a widespread fear that if people were free to pay in either of two metals, 
they would most likely pay in the cheaper. But there will soon be enough gold in the world for 
it to serve as a universal medium. The supply increases all the time, and, besides, the more 
nations advance the more do they conduct their mercantile dealings on a credit basis and 
the less do they require the precious metals, the hoarding of which is being gradually left to 
those who are behindhand in the path of progress. The greatest stocks of gold are no longer 
held by the wealthiest nations. 

In the Export table Betel-nuts come first in alphabetical order and also come well towards 
the front in point of value, which in the year 1900 amounted to over Hh.Tti 100,000, though 
in some of the years under review the quantity sent away was much below that represented 
by these figures. Iu 1895, for example, the export did not reach 5,000 piculs, while in 1894 
and 1893 it only amounted to about 6,000 piculs. Unfavourable seasons are given as the 
reason for the fluctuation. Any who were living in China in the winter of 1892-3 will remember 
its unusual severity. The cold killed and injured large numbers of the Betel-nut palms, and 
reduced the crop very considerably. The next year the crop failed also, probably because the 
trees had not recovered their strength. In 1895, again, the plague ravaged the island, carrying 
away thousands of the inhabitants and paralysing business to a great extent. However, 1896 
saw a great revival in the trade, over 7,000 piculs, valued at over Hk.Tti 62,000, having been 
exported. In this connexion the remarks made above under the head of Imports must be borne 
iu mind. The local crop may fail entirely, and there will still be an exportation. Most likely 
the greater part of the export of 1894 consisted of nuts imported and re-exported. Fresh Eggs 
form one of our most promising Exports, nearly HkTti. 87/000 worth were exported in 1901, 
and it is difficult to set any limit to what increase there may be in the future. Nearly all go to 
Hongkong, to be used as food there; and as the population of that place continues to increase, 
so will the demand for Eggs, and Hainan should be able to supply as mapy as the Colony is 
ever likely to want A danger exists in the feet that the Kowloon extension may enable 
Hongkong to supply itself with form produce, though transport from Hoihow to the city of 
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Victoria can be reduced low enough to add little to the cost, and we shall likely be able to hold 
our market in any ease. In some years — 1896, for example, — shipments have been made to 
Haiphong, for the manufacture of Albumen ; but the demand from that quarter is not to he relied 
npoa The felling off noticeable in 1894 and 1895 was due to failure of the crops of Sweet 
Potato, which are largely used for feeding fowls. Galangal comes here from the Lei-ohou penin- 
sula The export of it has varied between 10,899 piculs, as in 1900, and 39,024 piculs, as in 
1897, the former being the lowest and the latter the highest exportation of the 10 years. Some- 
times the article is shipped direct in junks from Lei-cbou ports to Hongkong, and this, of course, 
diminishes the quantity which passes through this office. In 1896 the increase over the pre- 
vious year’s shipments was due to steamer freights being lower, as compared with the junk rates, 
than in other years. A good deal of the Galangal produced in these parts goes to Europe, where 
it is used in medicine and cookery— chiefly curries, I believe. The Fine Grassoloth which is 
exported in such large quantities is made from pineapple hemp. The table shows that, leaving 
out the years 1895 and 1899, this article was sent away in steadily increasing quantities up to 
1900, and that during that year there were exported nearly five times as much as in 1892. The 
falling off in 1901 will probably be compensated later. The raw material of the foregoing, the 
Hemp UBed in making it, is also exported in quantities the annual value of which has amounted 
in some years to more than that of the manufactured article. During most of the years of 
the decade Cow and Buffalo Hides have been an insignificant item in our Returns. The large 
exportations which raised them into prominence in the years 1898 and 1899 were due to disease 
among the animals, which carried off great numbers of them, making Hides plentiful The 
tanned product is one of our important Exports. During the last four years Leather has been 
shipped away in large quantities. The very great increases of 1898 and 1899 were due to the 
same causes whioh stimulated the trade in Hides. The large export- of 1900 was at the expense 


of Hides. Singapore takes most of these, hut our local tanners have found out that they can sell 
the Leather there for a greater advance on the price of Hides than the tanning costs them; 
so this is now done here to a greater extent than formerly, and hence the increased export of 
Leather. Pigs dispute with Sugar for the firat place in our Export list, and in some years they 
make good their claim to it. Hoihow is the great Pig emporium of South China. All our Pigs 
go to Hongkong, and the squeals with which our streets resound when the animals are being 


carried to the cargo-boats for shipment are unfailing heralds of the departure of vessels for the 
neighbouring Colony. The trade under this head is an increasing one, though it has shown 
a good deal of fluctuation, and the year 'of greatest exportation was not one of the 10 under 
review, but the year 1887, when the number shipped amounted to over 85,000. Still, the annual 
average of this decade exceeds that of the previous one by a large figure, and the present indica- 
tion is on the side of growth. Poultry is of considerable importance. The fowls, like the pigs, 
are shipped alive to Hongkong; they are brought here from various outlying districts, some even 
from Ai-chou Jfl), in the south of the island. If we had steam navigation along the coast 
I daresay our export of Poultry would very much increase, as we only require good means 
of communication to bring the port into close touch with many farming areas which could 
produce large numbers. The trade in Sesamum Seed is subject to ups and downs, as much as 
20,338 piculs having been exported in 1897, while in 1900 only 4,639 -piculs were Bent away. 
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Good and bad crops accounted for this. We now come to Sugar, in some years our principal 
Export Daring the decade 1882-1891 more of the article was shipped than during the period 
under review, though the trade in it cannot be considered as falling off; 1897 was a good year, 
and so was 1899 1 1901 was a very good year also. The export in 1895 was the lowest of the last 
20 years, but its smallness was due to causes which were only temporary. Hainan Sugar finds 
its principal market in the north of China, which, during the last-named year, suffered from the 
effects of war. The year after, however, saw an improvement; the export increased and has 
continued very satisfactory ever since. The falling off in 1900 was due again to the same cause 
as that of five years previously; but the restoration of peace has had the same affect as before. 
In 1897 the export was really much greater than appears in the table, as, owing to lack of 
steamers, large quantities were shipped to Hongkong by junks. 

The Transit trade at this port is small in proportion to the Import and Export trade, 
and calls for few remarks. Between the years 1882 and 1897 no Inward Passes were taken out 
at all at our office. In the latter year 71,220 gallons of Kerosene Oil were sent inland under 
Pass, and since then the amount has increased. Passes are also taken out for Hour and 
Matches. A great deal of our Inward trade is with Haian, on the opposite pemnsula. A great 
deal of Foreign merchandise, however, seems also to go there without any Pass. Considering 
that these are used for so very little of what goes into the interior, and that even goods with 
and goods witbont them go to the very same places, it may well be asked why Passes are taken 
out at alL The explanation is partly that the Native merchants do not like to carry their 
goods past the barriers without paying anything, and that, consequently, if the Transit Pass 
only saves them a very little, they do not always avail themselves of it. In this way the friendly 
relations between merchant and official, necessary to the smooth transaction of business, are 
maintained. With regard to the Outward trade, nearly all the Galangal exported is brought 
to the port under Pass, but this is not the case with any other article shipped here. 

Treasure . — We take pains to record the amount of the Treasure imported and exported 
through our office, and it is duly published ; the figures representing the exportation may be 
taken as giving what leaves the port with a fair amount of accuracy, but those expressing the 
import are a long way short of the real amounts. In the tables of tbe annual Returns the import 
figures for no single year, with one exception, reach HkTtl 70,000 (in 1899 they were under 
BkTb. 8,000), while the exports in most years have been over Hk.TU. 300,000, and during two 
years of the ten amounted to over half a million. It is not, of course, necessary that what 
Treasure arrives should balance what goes away, though a constant preponderance of the latter 
could never exist in any country that did not produce the precious metals. A slight knowledge 
of our passenger traffic will, however, explain matters. The Hainan people emigrate largely to 
Singapore and other places, and often return home with considerable savings. These they carry 
in dollars packed among their clothing, and we can obtain no record of the amounts. About 
16,000 passengers arrive in a year, and if each carried on an avarage $20, the total would be over 
$300,000. In this way we can see that our import of Treasure can easily be as much as what 
is shipped away, and the want of balance in our tables is accounted for. JVith regard to the 
unusually large importation shown by the figures for 1897, Mr. Commissioner ScHffiNlCKB says : 
'■ It is more than probable that the larger part of these dollars represents the passage moneys 



with interest collected at Singapore from Hainan emigrants. Most of the coolies on leaving 
Hunan have to borrow their feres from capitalists of W6n-ch'ang (£ g) and Hui-t‘ung (•£ |gj), 
from which districts nearly all our emigrants coma In former years the sumB repaid by coolies 
at Singapore were invariably tamed into Opium shipped by junks to Hainan, but for reasons 
best known to those formerly engaged in this risky trade it was thought prudent to make silver 
remittances to Hunan in 1897.” 

(e.) The following is a comparative table of Revenue collected for the 10 years under 
review : — 


Year. 

Import 
( exclusive of 

Opium). 

Expoet 
(exclusive of 
Opium). 

Ooast Trade 
( exclusive of 
Opium). 

Opium 
(I mport, Ex- 
port, end 
Coest Trade). 

Tohsaqk. 

Tbahbit. 

OpruM 

Likib. 

Total. 

1892 

'|93 

i |94 

Jf 9 | 

1896.............. 

1897 

1898— 

1899 

1900 

Hk.fh 

40,751 

39,822 

32 .J 79 

33,404 

38,554 

39 , 35 ' 

38,114 

47.356 

52,440 

66,722 

Bi.a 

26,671 

27,913 

31,013 

24,593 

26,629 

41,580 

38,232 

48,959 

32,024 

47,066 

Hk.Th 

'3 

5 2 

'4 

20 

27 

73 

67 

267 

37 

252 

Si.fh 

6,246 

3,126 

8,805 

8,734 

1 ?’965 
26,362 
' 9,199 
23 , 7'3 
' 5,957 

I ',473 

SkJth 

7,436 

7,966 

”j 

7,606 

13,087 

10,450 

6,136 

22,072 

' 0,747 

21,130 

m.m 

872 

2,246 

2,822 

2,310 

3,031 

7,532 

3,704 

6,539 

4,027 

11,001 

Sk.fh 
'6,388 
8,335 
23480 
23,291 
29,239 
43,629 
5', '97 
63,236 
42,553 
30,595 

m.7h 

98,277 

88,459 

2044'7 

99,948 

122,532 

158,976 

256,648 

202,242 

' 57,785 

178,239 


It can be said that during the 10 years our Revenue has been well maintained. The 
figures show considerable increase during the latter half of the decade, though if we look back 
over the records of years preceding 1892 we shall find figures quite as high as, and in one 
case even higher than, those of any of the years we are now dealing with. But, notwith- 
standing this, our trade is not diminishing. Imports, leaving out Opium, are increasing, and 
several Exports during the decade have been much greater than ever before. The Duties do not 
keep pace with the trade became some of the most important articles pay no Duty. Rice and 
Flour among the Imports, and Live Stock and Fresh Eggs among the Exports, are all passed 
free. A Duty on Pigs alone would add Jlkftts 20,000 a year to the Export collection. However, 
free trade, though it may mean small Customs receipts, has its advantages to the community 
at large, and it is hardly likely that, saddled with taxation; the importation of Flour and the 
exportation of Pigs, etc., would have attained their present satisfactory state. Of the various 
itemB which make up the annual totals, the most important are Import, Export, and Opium ; 
Tonnage Dues only contribute about 6 per cent or 7 per cent, while Coast Trade Duty and 
Transit Dues are insignificant The Import and Export Duties show increase, but the great 
advance in the totals between 1892 and 1899 is due to increase in the Opium Duty and Likin, 
while the decrease in 1900 is chiefly caused by felling off under the same heads. The Native 
Opium which is imported does not pass our office, and we collect no Duty on it The levy 
of Import Duty at 5 per cant ad valorem instead of at the fixed rates of the Tariff which came 
into operation on the 11th November, has raised our collection under this head considerably, 
and accounts for the increase of the total in 1901. During the months of November and 
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December our receipts were Hk.Tti. 10,000 ahead of the collection for the same months of the 
previous year, and proportionate results may be expected during the year 1902. 

(d.) The following figures give the importation of Foreign Opium through the Kiungchow 
Customs during the 10 years: — 


Piculs. Piculs. 

1892 20S 1897 . S 4 S 

1893 V 104 1898 640 

1894 -294 1899 790 

1895 289 1900 532 

1896 365 1901 382 


The above statement shows, as might be expected, very considerable fluctuation. Given an 
article small in weight and bulk in proportion to value, and heavily taxed, and there will never be 
wanting those who will expend their energies in schemes to get the article to the ultimate pur- 
chaser Duty free. Opium forms no exception to this rule, as the history of very many decades in 
China amply shows. It pays a high tax, and the man who avoids this has a very decided advan- 
tage over the man who does not. Measures may be taken to stop smuggling in one place, but 
they will only drive the operations of the smugglers elsewhere. There are many open doors in 
China, and it is impossible to guard them all; no sooner is one closed than another is availed of, 
and the illicit trade goes on as briskly as ever. If the Report for the preceding decade be referred 
to in conjunction with the present one, it will be seen that after 1886 there commenced a decline 
in the importation of Opium through our office, which continued without a break until 1893. In 
the first year we passed 1,916 piculs; but in the last, only 104 piculs. This is a tremendous 
decline, but it did not mean in the least a falling off in the trade, which was simply diverted into 
another channel. In the year 1887 the simultaneous collection of Duty and Likin by the 
Foreign Customs was begun, and the drug had to pay at a higher rate than before. But means 
were soon adopted to evade the new levy. The importation of Opium direct from Singapore 
by junks reporting to the Native Customs had been going on for a long time to a comparatively 
smallextent; now, however, the quantity introduced in this way commenced to increase greatly, 
with the result that the importation through our office began to fall off, and it became necessary 
to devise new measures to preserve our Revenue. So arrangements were made with the 
Singapore Government by which this office was kept informed of Opium shipped at that place, 
and our cruisers kept watch for the junks reported as carrying it. But certain dealers there 
managed to evade the regulations by shipping the article clandestinely in small boats, which 
transferred it to the junks after these had stood out to sea, and the contraband trade continued 
unchecked till the starting into existence of a rival, which reduced the demand for the Foreign 
article. Up to 1890 Native Opium was hardly known in Hainan, and it was not till 1895 that 
there was much demand for it. In 1897, however, 638 piculs of it passed the Native Customs 
here, and about as much has been reported to that office each year since. In addition, a 
considerable quantity has been smuggled. This rivalry of the Natives drug was seriously 
interfering with the Singapore traffic when in 1898 it received a final- blow. In that year the 
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French obtained Kwangchowwan and made it a comparatively free port for Opium. Then the 
cheapest way of introducing this into Lei-chou and Hainan was to send it from Hongkong to the 
new French port, and the result has been the cessation of the trade from Singapore. But the 
advantages which Kwangchowwan enjoys over Singapore also enable it to all the more easily 
divert the trade from the Foreign Customs. ‘Since 1899 our importation has been again 
declining, and if fresh measures be not adopted to guard this lately opened door, our Revenue 
from the drug will in a short time, I fear, approach within a measurable distance of vanishing 
point. ' 

The Foreign Opium imported here is principally Patna; there iB little demand for Malwa 
or Benares. In feet, no Malwa at all has been imported since 1898. During the 10 years the 
prices per picul, Duty paid, for the three kinds have been as follows 


Malwa, Patha. Bkhas.es. 


Malwa. Patha. B eh asks. 




Hkm . 

m.m 

1892 . . 

■ ■ 467 

419 

385 

1893 . . 

. . 520 

458 

432 

1894 . . 

. . -514 

510 

502 

1895 • 

. . 568 

522 

523 

1896 . 

■ • • 598 

515 

510 



Hkfh 

Bk . TU . 

Hk . Tti . 

1897 . . 

. • 598 

500 

495 

1898 . . 

. . 607 

00 

to 

525 

1899 . . 

. . ... 

596 

590 

1900 . . 

. . 

651 

647 

1901 . . 

. . ... 

637 

640 


The Native Opium we get comes from Yunnan and Kweichow to An-p'n (Rgf ff), east 
of Pakhoi, whence it is shipped in junks to Hainan. The prices Bince 1895 have been as 


follows : — 

HkTU. HhTte. 

1895 298 1899 ...... 372 

1896- .298 1900 403 

1897 34 S 1901 4 H 

1898 ■ 372 


(e.) The varying am ounts of copper cash for which the Haikwan tael exchanged have 
been, during the 10 years, as follows: — , 


Cash. Cask 

1892 1,550 1897 1.620 

1893 1,53° 1898 1,565 

1894 I,6lO 1899 2 , 5 12 

1895 1,710 1900 1,374 

1896 1,680 1901 L 330 


The figures give the average rate at which the tael exchanged during each year. This 
subject has already been referred to in treating of Exports, and I have little more to say 
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concerning it here. The tael of silver has fallen greatly in value, as regards copper cash, of 
lata years and buyB much less than formerly. The cash is the standard of value with the 
small producers and manufacturers, the results of whose labours make up in individual small 
lots the large consignments which constitute the Export trade of the country. From one cause 
or another cash is always running short in Hainan, and the purchasing power of the tael is, 
consequently, being diminished. Thus the values in the tables of our Beturns may rise and 
fall while the quantities of the goods remain unaffected. The remedy required for this state 
of things would be similar to that needed to steady the Foreign exchanges ; a suitable standard 
is wanted in termB of which everything would be expressed, and the supply of such standard 
must be carefully regulated. 

(/.) The following table shows the value in each year of the Imports at time of landing, 
t.e., minus Duty and Opium Likin, importers profits, and other local charges, all of which 
should be included in the market values, which are those of our Returns, but are in addition 
to the price which has to be paid away out of t£e island for the goods. The table also gives, 
similarly, the value of the Exports at time of shipment, plus Duty, exporters profits, etc., 
these enhancing the market value and having to be added to the price charged to Foreign 
purchasers : — 


Imposts ; Exports : 

Value at Moment Value at Moment 
of Binding . . of Shipment. 


963,277 

1,449,830 

1,630,216 

1,133,616 

1,293,322 

1,278,363 

1,757,374 

2 , 151,985 

1,844,848 

2,038,054 


1,108,685 

1,277,709 

M'7,540 

1 , 213,448 

1,420,620 

2,013,920 

1,854,826 

2,424,065 

1 , 823,245 

2,346,782 


Going by the above table, it would appear that in most years the value of our Exports 
exceeds that of our Imports ; hut as Hainan is not a borrowing country, this can hardly be the 
case. If we could arrive at exact statistics of the Treasure which comes and goes, we should 
very probably find that things were the other way, and that more came into the country than left 
it All the savings which the returned emigrants bring with them are s<j much in the way of 
Imports unbalanced by any corresponding Export It is, of course, idle to speculate when we 
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have no Bure basis to argue from, but at the same time we may take it as pretty certain that the 
trade of the island is in a healthy state, and that there is no undue strain upon its resources. 
The people can well afford all the expenditure they indulge in and are getting better off all 
the time, 

(g.) Generally Bpeaking, the composition, character, and occupations of the Hainan people 
remain as they were at the date of the last Decennial Report. The business men belong to 
a very great extent to Canton and Swatow. Throughout the island there are also a great many 
from Hunan, who came as soldiers about 16 years ago with General F£ng Tz6-ts‘ai (Jj§ ^ 
when he was sent here to deal with the rebellion among the aborigines going on at the time. 
When thiB was ended the men were disbanded and, though they received money to take them 
home, many remained in Hainan. Most of them are still employed as soldiers, but many are 
engaged in various other occupations. 

Since the opening of the port a change has come over the habits of the Hainan ese, 
due to improved communication with the rest of the world. There is a constant stream of 
emigration to Hongkong, Singapore, Bangkok, and other populous centres of commerce where 
wealth abounds and the wages of labour are good. After years spent abroad, the labourers 
return to their native places with their ideas of comfort considerably raised above those pre- 
vailing in their Tural homes. In addition to all this there has been considerable increase of 
wealth in the island, owing to the increase of trading facilities. The result has been improve- 
ment in the style of living generally. People who were formerly content with the short jacket 
of the peasant now appear in flowing garments, and those who used to wear cotton now 
appear in silks. Every house, except the poorest, has its clock, the inmates use American 
flour and illuminate their apartments with kerosene oil, while the cigarette has largely taken 
the place of the pipe. The humble emigrant is a great promoter of commerce. He may go 
abroad to benefit himself, but he rarely comes back without having enlarged the scope of 
his wants beyond what his native land will supply. Increased Imports follow Mb return, and 
local produce is more and more in demand to pay for these. That the Hainanese retain on 
returning to their homes some of the habits wMch they have contracted abroad is very well 
seen in the extent to which Foreign hats and caps are worn and Foreign briar pipes Bmoked 
in the Btreets of Hoihow. I know no place in China .where these are so much in evidence 
among the people. •*' 

(ft.) In 1892 internal communications suffered from the removal to Canton of all the 
telegraph plant in use in the centre, south, and south-west of the island. During the same year 
an improvement in the way of sanitation was inaugurated in Hoihow ; a corps of scavengers was 
formed by the Assistant Magistrate for the purpose of keeping filth from accumulating in the 
streets. The corps has been of some service. In 1900 an attempt was made at street lighting ; 
a few lamps were put up here and there, but they no longer exist. It may be said that in 
the matter of roads, bunds, police, and street lighting Hainan remains as it has been for 
centuries. 
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(i.) The main approaches to the port from seaward, speaking generally, have not under- 
gone any change since the date of the last Decennial Report, and vessels from east or west 
use the same channels 'as they have done for many years past. But the vast quantities of 
sand and alluvium brought down by the Po-chung River cause constant change in the minor 
channels by which the town of Hoihow is reached from the anchorage, and the creek on which 
the town is situated is year by year silting farther down towards its mouth. The entrance 
from the main river to this creek was, 30 years ago, large and deep enough to allow of the 
passage of sea-going junks, while now it is difficult to get a gig through it at high water. 
There is a huge sandbank in front of the Custom House which is gradually extending, and 
it is hard to say where it will stop. Dredging would be useless unless it were carried on 
for ever. Hoihow will, no doubt, in time share the fate of all towns at the mouths of silt- 
laden rivers; it will be retired inland and another will replace it, built on what is now the 
bottom of the sea. From all this it may be inferred that the communication between the 
anchorage and the shore has not improved, and this is so; the ships still lie from three 
to four miles off, and at low water it sometimes takes three or four hours to get to or from 
a steamer. The best remedy would Beem to be a railway from some harbour on the coast 
where no river exists and the depth of water is always sufficient. Let us hope that time will 
bring this about 


(j.) During the decade the eastern entrance to the Hainan Straits has been buoyed, while 
the western entrance has been lighted ; a light has also been established to guide vessels into 
the harbour. The buoys were laid down in 1892; at first there were four — three to mark the 
South Channel and one to mark the Middle Channel. In 1896, however, the last mentioned 
"was discontinued on account of the difficulty and expense in maintaining it The first light 
exhibited was the Harbour Light, situated on the rising ground at the west side of the harbour. 
The lighting commenced on the 15th June 1894. The second to be shown was the Lamko 
Light, which is placed on Lamko Point. The third in order of establishment was the Cape Cami 
Light, at the south-western corner of the Lei-chou peninsula; it was lighted for the first time 
on the 1st January 1895. These two last mentioned light the Straits right across; one can 
be seen from the other, in fact, so that vessels passing at night can steer their way in safety 
past the dangerous rocks and shoals which mark the course. 


(k.) The 10 years have not passed without a good deal of suffering and loss' to record 
from one cause or another. In the beginning of 1893 the severe cold which prevailed in the 
North extended in mitigated degree to Hainan ; much of the tropical vegetation of the island 
suffered from the unusual lowness of temperature, and failure of some of the principal crop 
resulted. Later in the year there were severe storms, followed by a continued drought, both 
together causing almost entire ruin to the rice crop and consequent distress among the people. 
During 1894 there again occurred typhoons, which were more frequent and severe even than 
those of the preceding year, and the heavy freshets which they causedi damaged the roads, 
carried away the bridges, and wrecked many of the Native river craft. Another misfortune 
was the loss of the market for live stock, occasioned by the plague in Hongkong and consequent 
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depopulation of that place; and, again, there was the war with Japan, which closed the northern 
markets for H a i nan sugar. The next year had its tale of sorrow too. Bubonic plague, till 
then unknown in Ha i n an, suddenly made its appearance and rapidly spread, claiming thousands 
of victims. Quarantine was imposed in various places against the island, which, of course, 
had a very depressing effeot on business. To add to this there was a prolonged drought, 
which caused failure of the first rice crop and reduced the population to the verge of famine. 
In 1896 the plague again appeared, though its ravages were not so severe as in the preceding 
year. The year 1897 was marked by no less than three typhoons, which caused more destruction 
to life and property than any remembered by the oldest inhabitant. The next year the cattle 
in the island were attacked by a murrain, which necessitated the slaughter of thousands of them. 
At the end of 1899 a serious epidemic of small-pox broke out in Kiungchow, Hoihow, and 
surrounding districts, and lasted till about- April 1900, when plague again made its appearance, 
causing, it is said, about 5,000 deaths. The mortality was so great, in fact, that at one time 
enough coffins could not be obtained to bury the dead. No special measures were taken at any 
time to deal with the above visitations except in 1900, when two Chinese doctors were brought 
from-Canton to cope with the plague. They went about among the sick, but their efforts 
do not appear to have availed much. In China, as elsewhere, popular beliefs and oustoms 
Interfere very much with efforts to oppose calamities, especially sickness. When an epidemic 
prevails the Hainan people think it is the work of the deities, and that the best way to 
deal with it is to propitiate these. Attention is thus deflected from the real causes, which 
are left entirely unheeded. The people object to drains, as they say the water which these 
carry away carries their money with it With a stagnant pool in front of a house, the inmates 
have a security that their wealth will remain with them. It is terribly hard to get people 
out of ancient ruts. Even general calamities have no power to do it, except some awakening 
of the intellect happens at the same time. For century after century the ravages of the plague 
were worse in Europe than they have ever been in China, yet the people were not aroused 
and made alive to what was really needed until the revival of learning stimulated inquiry 
and desire for improvement. When the great plague of London happened, the people were 
willing to be convinced that crowded houses and accumulated filth in the streets had a lot 
to do with it, and a new era in sanitation was then inaugurated. Men’s minds all the world 
over are fundamentally the same, but education makes them develop differently. As soon as 
modem science gets a hold of the Chinese, they will realise as well as we do the truth of what 
Lord Palmerston pointed out to the Scotch Presbytery: "The affairs of this world are regulated 
by natural laws, on the observance of which the weal or woe of mankind depends. One of these 
laws connects disease with the exhalations of bodies; and it is by virtue of tins law that 
contagion spreads, either in crowded cities or in places where vegetable decomposition is going 
on. Man, by exerting himself, can dispense or neutralise these noxious influences.” When these 
facts come to be generally known in China, the shrine cure will be less resorted to, and plague 
will cease to vex the people. 

During the 10 years both Hainan and Lei-ehou have, generally speaking, enjoyed freedom 
from political disturbances; there have been two or three insurrections, but these have been 
suppressed by the local forces without any special assistance. 
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(1) Once every io years the Festival of Departed Spirits is celebrated in Hoihow with 
unusual magnificence, and in the month of August 1900 this decennial celebration fell due. 
I cannot do better than describe it in the words of Mr. Commissioner Neumann : “ The great 
decennial festival and fear were in full awing in the beginning of the month, and the town of 
Hoihow was en file. It is computed that at least 20,000 visitors were, in the town for the 
celebration. The streets and temples were beautifully decorated, and from early morning to 
late at night vast crowds were on the move visiting the templet and the theatrical performances 
at the various guildhalls. For several days the sampan people had arranged excursions to the 
anchorage for the purpose of visiting the French man-of-war Kereavnt and the Customs cruiser 
Likin. The visitors were allowed on board both ships and were shown about, and it is stated 
that their behaviour left nothing to be desired. A very large business must have been done 
during the time of the festival, and the shopkeepers are said to have been well pleased with 
their takings. Order was kept in the most splendid manner. No disturbance took place, and 
great credit is due to the local officials for the measures they took to regulate the traffic and to 
prevent every insult to the Foreigners residing at l the port.” 

(m.) So far as I have been able to ascertain, no literary degrees were won at Peking by 
any native of this island or the Lei-chou peninsula during the decade. 

(71.) There is nothing to chronicle for the io years in the way of literary movements so 
far as TTainnn and the opposite peninsula are concerned. The inhabitants of these parts are 
almost all simple rural folk, who spend their lives in cultivating the soil. When their work 
for the day is done, they are more inclined to go to bed than to sit up reading. The artless 
and unsophisticated state of mind common to all agricultural communities is not favourable 
to the promotion of literary movements, such as the establishment of public libraries or the 
endowment of colleges. Where there are no large cities in which men are thrown closely 
together, and their wits sharpened by contact with each other, intellectual competition is 
wanting, and literature cannot be expected to find patrons. We have no local Andrew 
Camegies, and any who happen to have more money than they want are inclined to spend it 
on temples or religious processions rather than devote it to the furtherance of higher education, 
the need for which they do not perceive. 

(o.) From inquiries which I have made, the population of Hainan would seem to be about 
a million and a half, of whom something under half a million are aborigines, the remainder being 
Chinese. The latter are confined to the coast and a short distance inland from it, while the 
former mostly inhabit the mountainous portions of the interior. Learning in the island is at a 
low ebb; among the aborigines it can scarcely be said to exist at all, while among the Chinese 
it is cultivated to but a limited extent There being no statistics to go upon, it is impossible to 
give the per-centage of those who can read and write; but one authority whom I have consulted 
is of opinion that not more than 5 per cent are fairly well educated, and that about another 
10 per cent possess a knowledge of common characters, thus leaving 85 per cent of the 
population to consist of illiterates. This is a high figure, but the most concerned in the matter 
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need not despair. It is not so very long ago that only about half the population of the United 
Kingdom knew how to write, and even at the present day there are countries in Europe with 
which Hainan would not compare very unfavourably in the way of knowledge of letters. With 
regard to the education of women, they are, as elsewhere, behind the men in knowledge of books, 
and their occupations are correspondingly inferior, and this to a greater extent than anywhere 
else in China, perhaps. Even the wives of hsiu-Wai work in the fields and carry loads. But, 
notwithstanding the little attention paid by the people to mental culture, literary merit meets 
with consideration from them. The graduate's wife, even while engaged in such rude occupations 
as mentioned, is regarded as entitled to a certain amount of respect. In carrying a burden 
she uses a red pole, and on seeing this mark of reflected literary distinction, other bearers of 
burdens have to yield her the path. The number of hsiw-ttfai allowed to the Kiungchow 
prefecture at each examination is 159; but, owing to the comparative lowness of the literary 
standard, this degree in Hainan does not mean as much as in the other prefectures of the 
province. At the triennial examinations in Canton, natives of the island have never had much 
success, and in consequence of this His Excellency Chang Chih-tung, when Viceroy, made it 
a rule that at every second provincial examination two natives of Hainan should be chosen 
to receive the degree of chajin. Strange to say, however, in one examination during the 
decade a Hainan competitor headed the list, winning the distinction of chieh-y&art jjg). His 
education was not, however, gained entirely from home tutors, as he had Bpent some time as 
a student of the Kuang-ya College f| g£). in Canton. 

I think there is hope that the near future will see advanee as regards intellectual culture 
in H a in a n . The wealth of the people is increasing on account of the growth of trade and the 
constant influx of returning emigrants with money saved abroad. A leisured class will, in time, 
grow up, among whom will be many who will devote their attention to books, and who will desire 
to see their children tread the path to academic honours, and in time to come it will, no doubt, 
be found unnecessary to continue the rule which allows the Hainan student to become a chu- 
jin on easier terms than his fellow-provincials. 

(p.) With regard to the physical character, products, and industries of Hainan and 
Lei-chou, and the means of transport employed, Mr. Neumann, in his Beport for the pre- 
ceding decade, has gone so frilly into this that there is nothing left for me to say, except 
that the 10 years which have elapsed since he wrote have seen no change in any of these 
respects. 

(g.) Little or no change has taken place in the conditions of the Native shipping at this 
port since Mr. Neumann wrote concerning it in 1891, and I have hardly anything to say on the 
subject. The junk is gradually getting out of date, but it will be a long time yet before it 
disappears entirely. No matter to what extent the Inland Navigation Buies are taken advantage 
of, there will still be trade in which the junk will pay, as it can be manned more cheaply than 
the steamer and is a good carrier where quick despatch is not required. The junk trade between 
here and Swatow is considerable, notwithstanding the steamers. Attempts have been made to 
run small steamer lines along the Hainan coast to compete with the Native craft, but as yet 
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without much financial success. If a regular service were started round the island, and kept 
going, no doubt it would become profitable after a while, as the Hainan people are travellers, and 
improved means of communication would likely be taken advantage of by them. But consider- 
able capital would be required to do this, as loss would have to be encountered in the beginning. 
However, the rise of steam traffic would not necessarily ruin the junks. They would likely 
disappear from the main lines, but increased trade would be the result of the regular servioe, and 
they would still find enough to do as subsidiary camera 

The only bank in Hoihow is the Haikwan Bank, but it does no other business than 
that of the Customs. It issues no bills of exchange. Of course, there being trade between here 
and other places, there must be some means of paying for what comes from abroad and being 
paid for what is sent away. The modes are primitive, however. If a trader in Hoihow has 
money to pay to a creditor in Hongkong, for example, he will in most cases look out for some- 
one here who is sending goods there, pay him the money, and make a bargain with him that the 
proceeds of the sale of the merchandise in Hongkong shall be devoted to paying the creditor 
there to the extent necessary. Another plan resorted to is to pack the dollars in a box and send 
them by a ship comprador. This can be done at present for $2 per thousand., 

(a.) The Imperial Post Office, which was opened on the 2nd February 1897, does about 
a thir d of the postal business of Hoihow and Kiungchow, going by the number of letters and 
parcels which pass through it; these, during the year 1901, amounted to nearly 25,000, as against 
48.000, the number which passed through the Native hongs. As regards money-order business, 
the Imperial Post Office does it nearly all; during 1901 it issued nearly 89,000 worth of 
remittance certificates for various places in China, mostly for Canton, Foochow, Shanghai, and 
Ningpo. Seeing that so many letters are still sent through the Native hongs, it can hardly 
be said that we have greatly injured these. They have continued to do a fair amount of 
business and will continue to get their share for a good while yet, though the future will, 
no doubt, see the Government office supreme and alone. The Native hongs number three 
altogether, viz., the SSn Ch'ang Ch'Sng (& 1 jfi), Lao Fu Hsing (M 8 Si). and Sh&ng Chi 
(jg gjij hongs. Only the first named is a post office in the proper sense of the term ; it has 
agencies at various places in Hainan and on the Lei-chou peninsula, and does a good deal in 
the way of distributing incoming lettera for the Imperial Post Office in Hoihow, which, up to 
the present, has no branches. The second and third named hongs maintain their business by 
going from house to house in search of letters to forward. In addition to the above, there are 
two official establishments, viz., the Wfin Pao Chti (vj£ ig gj) and the Chfin Piao T*i T*ang 
(ISt ISH6 18 )- These simply send and receive official covers. All are registered at the Imperial 
Post Office and have certificates from it Without such registration they could not land or ship 
any mail matter. They send their mails through us at a charge o£ 30 cents a pound. The rates 
which the private hongB charge vary according to the places the lettera are sent to, but are 
mostly higher than the Imperial Post Office rate, which iB uniform according to weight. That 
they can compete with us is largely due to the fact that, with them, postage can be paid by 
either sender or receiver, and iB in either case the same. A man of an economical turn of 
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mind may hesitate to write a letter if he has to pay the cost of Bending it himself, though not if 
this is paid by someone elsa 

(t.) The Customs regulations for the port remain about the same as they were 10 years 
ago. With regard to work, this has increased a good deal. We have now to look after the light- 
houses, the Yd-lin-kang station, the Imperial Post Office, and the Native Customs, in addition 
to the ordinary Customs work. As already stated, the lighthouses date from 1894 and 1895. 
The staff required for them consists of four Foreigners and 13 Chinese, who are divided among 
the three. The station at Yii-lin-kang, in the south of the island, was established in the year 
1896 as a branch of our office, where junks returning to China from the south could report any 
opium they might carry. All junks trading to southern countries have to take out papers each 
voyage from an office of the Foreign Customs ; on their return voyage they must call at Ytt- 
lia-kang and report to the station. Their cargoes are there looked over, any opium on board 
taken note of, and their Foreign papers received back for cancellation. The staff at the station 
consists of one Foreign officer in charge, a Chinese Clerk, and from half a dozen to a dozen 
Chinese (who act as boatmen, etc.), their number depending upon the season of the year. 
During the south-west monsoon, when the junks are coming back to China, more men are 
required than in the winter, when they are all going the other way. The Imperial Post Office 
commenced to act, as stated, in February 1897. It employs one Chinese Postal Clerk, an Office 
Boy, and a Letter-carrier. It was only in November last that the Native Customs came under 
us. What staff will be required for it has not yet been determined upon, but it will consist 
of additions to both our In-door and Out-door departments. In the Foreign shipping re- 
sorting to the port, too, as well as in the Imports and Exports and the Transit trade, 
there has been increase, as is evidenced by the various tables of our Returns. Taking 
everything into consideration, therefore, the volume of the work has considerably augmented, 
and the officer in charge of the port has a good deal more to occupy his time than he had 
10 years ago. 

(it.) In military and naval affairs the only thing worthy of note during the 10 years 
has been the completion of the fort in Hoihow Bay mentioned by Mr. Neumann in the last 
Report. It was finished in 1893. Industrially there is little to record. In 1896 a steam 
factory for the manufacture of albumen was started by a Frenchman, Mr. Behthoin ; it was 
subsequently taken over by the German'firm of Messrs. A. Schombueo & Co. It did not 
prove a success, owing to the high price of eggs and the uncertainty of the supply, and was 
closed in 1900. As regards financial matters, the only thing to record is the new house tax, 
the levy of which commenced from the 12th October 1900. The new tax amounts to 5 per cent, 
on rentals of over Tfe 2 a month; rents under that are not taxed, nor is anything levied 
in the case of Bmall houses of two or three rooms occupied by the owners, or the houses 
of any small village. Dwellings of a larger size occupied by the owners are taxed according 
to the ridge beams, the sum of 10 cants being levied on each beam. In the proclamation 
which announced the house tax a land tax was also mentioned, but nothing has yet been 
collected on this account. 
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(v.) The following particulars regarding Protestant missionary work in Hainan and Lei- 
chou hate been kindly furnished me by the Beverend Mr. Street, of Hoihow: — There is at 
present only one Protestant missionary society represented in these parts, viz., the American Pres- 
byterian (North). The number of missionaries are as follows: ordained ministers, 7; physicians, 
3; married ladies, 7; single ladies, 4; total, si. There are 130 baptised church members among 
the Natives. Of hospitals there are two — one in Hoihow and one in Nodoa (gj5 ;fc), besides one 
more in course of erection in Kiachek (|£ »>■ In addition, there are out-stationB at Namfong 
($S ®). near Nodoa; Ai-chou (H jffl),in the south of the island; and Liakha (■$[ Jg), near Kiung- 
chow ; but no Foreigners reside permanently at any of the three. No work is as yet being done 
in Lei-chou, but an increase of force is expected before long, which will admit of a commencement 
being made in that prefecture. 

The Roman Catholic Church is represented on the island by three Foreign missionaries 
and a church membership of about 15a The labours of the missionaries are mostly confined to 
the Ch'iung-shan (31 [I]) and Tiug-an (g? £) districts. In the former district they have stations 
in Kiungchow city, the town of Hoihow, and in Fu-hou (j@ JJ) and Yeh-ch'&sg (4t f|) villages; 
and in the latter, stations at Hsien-kou (f|Ij gj), Shta-shui-t'ien (8? jf: B), Chia-lai (fm gj), 
Wu-cliia (£ f ), Chtl-ting (jg T). Lmg-m6n Pj), and Hsia-shan (f |||'). 

(w.) The guilds at this port have been described, and the Kiungchow guilds elsewhere in 
China and abroad enumerated, by Mr. Neumann in his Report; and there is nothing new to say 
on the subject, except that I have lieen told that there are now, in addition to those he mentions, 
two Kiungchow guilds in Foreign countries, viz., one in Malacca and one in Bintang (Netherlands 
India). 

(x.) The only celebrated official who held office in the province during the 10 years was 
His Excellency the late Li Chung-t'ang. None of the celebrated officials of the Empire during 
the period have been Hainanese or natives of Lei-chou. 

(y.) I have not heard of any celebrated book appearing in the province during the decade. 
The "Annals of Kiungchow" referred to by Mr. Neumann in his last Report as being out of 
print, are still in this condition, and there is yet no evidence of any intention to bring them up 
to date. 

(2.) With regard to the future of this part of China, I think the prospect is good. The 
wealth of the people is certain to increase and their standard of living to improve still more as 
time goes on. If steam navigation around Hainan were successfully begun and were continued, 
the people would be greatly benefited It would bring their outlying districts into close touch 
with Hoihow and, through it, with the outside world; and it would also stimulate production by 
making transport easy. Then business would increase generally, our post office would extend its 
facilities, and the telegraph lines taken down would likely be replaced. ( All this is quite within 
the range of probability, and if it does happen, other favourable probabilities will arise. Things 
are therefore hopeful for us, and I think I may bring my Report to an end by predicting a 
continuation in the future of past prosperity. 
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In conclusion, I desire to express my thanks to the members of the Hoihow office 
staff who have assisted me in the collection of material for this paper, and more especially 
to Mr Assistant Examiner Shirdan, to whom I am indebted for much valuable information 
concerning the various articles which appear in the tables. 


JAMES ACHESON, 

Acting Commissioner of Customs. 


Custom House, 

Kiungchow, 31st December 1901. 
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Quantity and Value of the Principal 


DBaciuPTioK of Goods. 

Clasaifiei 

of 

Quantity 

1 

882. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Cotton Goods. 

Pitta 


aa 

16,054 

59,043 

2J132 

10,181 

25,290 

865 

16,657 

797 

1,219 

3,237 

3,576 

msh 

*9,530 

62,492 

2,236 

20,814 

940 

4,947 

2,017 

1,082 

6,627 

3 k. 3 U 

16,362 

774 

Hk.fh 


26,165 

864 

16,264 

14,122 

43^o8 

2,991 

sg 

1,887 

Jj Byed, IPlain and Figured 

11 

14,272 

869 

10,628 



626 

3,*94 

19,043 

10,316 

18,352 

Cotton Italians, Plain and Figured 

” 

801 

425 

I *52 

7 H 

569 

559 

218 

950 

907 


Dozau 



t *,754 
1,894 

1.352 

798 

*,071 

804 




903 

.334 

Blankets and Bugs, Cotton 

Puea 


“ 




... 

27 

y*' 


” 


... 

... 

... 

361 

2,639 

4,316 

352 

1,364 

... . 

... 





^713 

^538 

266 

2,486 

3*4 





122 


W 


... 


... 

2,133 

s ! 5 

204,580 

3,960 

1,105 


PimU 

20,008 

148 

656 

335,215 

5,033 

6,205 

2,736 

",939 

1,487 

4,195 

3,077 

*£*24 

*3* 

294,132 

4,826 

7,605 

3,456 

2,905 

11,667 

83 

5,377 

*5,789 

1 ,077 


372,838 

Woollen Goods. 

Pitas 

50 

4,101 


404 

3,200 

499 

189 

5,*7° 

1,783 

330 

V 8 

1,604 

89 

11 

4,555 




1,01s 




*4,457 
• 2,365 

6,542 

*,537 

7,594 

9,224 

Cloth, Broeuf, Medium, and Habit.. 

„ 

169 

251 

412 

369 

HO 

246 

2,109 

3,782 



Fairs 


5,135 

967 

3,557 

68 

71 

1,008 





72 


220 

Metals. 

Piculs 

1,598 

3,094 

*29 

*,4*7 

*44 

239 

2,880 

615 

576 

2,387 

2,813 

1,606 

3,46s 

226 

M*3 

3,181 


„ Old 



47 

464 

72 

360 



61 

82 

392 

*,075 

786 

*,587 

696 

312 

657 


” 

401 

165 

69 

229 

76 

206 

1,496 




1,665 




1,225 

37,542 

239 

902 

*55 

1,149 

Sundries. 

Pimlt 

25,633 

23,624 

2,220 

1,127 

39,008 

24,361 

6,558 

553 

36,611 

36,100 

967 

*4 

20,662 

701 


35,485 


Catiic 1 

61 


10,431 

2458 

1,742 

859 

1,350 

3,306 

12,585 



135 

„97 

875 

1 42 

45 

1,309 


" 


735 

95 

36 

586 

1,027 

164 

*57 

1,799 




163 

774 





1,051 

257 

4*5 




DICES. 

No. j. 


Imposts, exclusive of Opium, 1892-1901. 


1823. 


1887. 


Quantity. 

Sgfi 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


Sk.fh 


Sk.Ph 


m.Th 

ft*7* 

21 ,093 

10,289 

23,664 

7,132 

16,380 

19,526 

66,392 

17,399 

59,808 

12,084 

41,689 

1498 

4,065 

3,302 

6,446 

806 

2,248 

13,868 

25,M5 

•12,831 

24,397 

13,553 

25,430 

587 

1,117 

57a 

1,144 

431 

872 

269 

1,173 

228 

1,048 

299 

1,400 

2,293 

3,702 

*,474 

3,658 

1,591 

3^412 

7*4 

234 

467 

*37 

326 

115 

126 

48 

121 

44 

*24 

39 

7*5 

830 

3*9 

412 

552 

854 

8x0 

428 

1,328 

736 

381 

245 

4,* *3 

1,700 

2,995 

i,i*5 

3,321 

*,743 

5408 

1,098 

5,025 

1,021 

3,579 

721 

16,704 

73 

323,834 

9443 

15,000 

72 


19,329 

58 

422,058 

7,483 

404 

*7* 

% 

264 

121 

3,696 

1,317 

109 

56 

1,550 

615 

2,47* 

13,766 

1,670 

9,673 

666 

4,092 

211 

3,718 

ri2 

1,798 

66. 

1,077 

**5 

3,902 

83 

2,241 

1 9 

*,593 

”5 

2,063 

61 

956 

87 

126 

1,665 

204 

653 

103 

33° 

4*5 

... 



8 

135 

1,674 

4,659 

1,369 

4,107 

i,”3 

3,339 

83 

4*7 

55 

276 

64 

320 

408 

694 

3S 

,,m 

183 

4*2 

246 

1,682 

246 

250 

1,778 

9* 

2,001 

55 

1,213 

5i 

4,131 

292 

1,326 

149 

668 

207 

932 

*5 

88l 

15 

915 

11 

634 

18,954 

30,666 

21,816 

32,726 

14,786 

22,731 

2,111 

7,898 

54i 

2,196 

■"83 

... 

22 

660 

60 

1,800 

2,507 

9* 

1,047 

118 

1,406 

53 

636 

513 

2,337 

505 

2,273 

435 

1,957 


1888. 


1899. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


1900. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


1901. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


8,371 

17,645 

2,996 

i 6,3>7 

1,012 

i,5*4 

2,752 

244 

242 


1,646 

i,5M 

6,251 

6,467 

20,826 

83 


389 

170 

2, Il8 

164 

124 

9 l 5 

62 


1,071 

174 

125 

250 

52 

222 

IO 


22^06 

I06 

16 

49 

571 


HkJRt 

i9#*7 

61,840 

8,325 

3i,799 

2,200 

7,034 

5,285 

*54 

156 

2,023 

*.97* 

818 

3,893 

1,208 

463,787 

11,187 


5,577 

*,904 

12,976 

2,19* 

4,748 

2,122 

3,0*4 

9*9 


3,227 

870 

296 

1,805 

*,*49 

1,07* 

619 


38,260 

5^8 

480 

6» 

2)570 


8,878 

20,323 

5,073 

16,135 

1,876 

1,916 

*53 

721 

1,658 

7,690 

5,941 

13,452 

20,553 

75 


206 

2,534 

95 

158 

*34 

470 

176 


1,069 

219 

34* 

262 

40 

256 

*5 


21,212 

5*3 

4* 

97 

361 


mmt 

21,777 

76,231 

14,733 

32,674 

i£2 

4,058 

129 

109 

5,106 

5,025 

1,524 

4,158 

3,530 

2,702 

489,636 

10,494 


5,877 

2,370 

14,825 

1,629 

4,797 

1,841 

1,680 

3,585 


4,135 

1,312 

712 

1,967 

959 

1,333 

1,107 


39,837 

2,565 

1,353 

1,358 

l 1,625 


*2,545 

22,469 

*o,935 

*4,309 

*,719 

2,053 

2,759 

171 

7 A 5 

7 '% 

3,541 

8.919 

8,864 

17,355 

21,414 

no 


325 

125 

2,426 

96 

*49 

117 

373 

426 


1,209 

290 

440 

3 i6 

63 

228 

16 


32^57 

I 9 

85 

53 

535 


Ifk.Tk 
2,447 


3L7I3 

27,850 

4,125 

10,358 

5,622 

106 

389 

5,886 

3,5?6 

2,968 

4,584 

4,981 

3,574 

522,948 

17,524 


4,643 

1,457 

12,870 

1,592 

4,763 

1,696 

*,375 

7,303 


4,836 

2,031 

1,068 

2,579 

1,680 

*.243 

1,291 


61,653 

445 

2,805 

742 

2^07 


E 
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Quantity and Value of the Principal Ihports, 


Dmchipxioh of Goods. 

Classifier 

of 

1892. 

1863. 

1884. 

1885. 


Quantity 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


Boxes 

Piculs 


m.Th 

9,>>8 

29,527 

m.jh 
" »,534 

3=470 

B 

m.a 

7, >7* 
20,026 

49,334 

326 

>327 

a>,9>3 

>,294 

a 90 

1,842 

39,^7 

334 

TS 

15,498 

rn.Th 

7,oo8 

20,613 

41,881 

Cloth,' Native.... 





654 

2,^99 


Value 


5,734 

5.153 

121 

437 




... 

4,604 

61,576 

1,773 

4* 

1,907 

38,591 

883 

*1489 

10,701 

200 

39494 

45,190 

21,268 

1=900 

39,304. 


.• * • 


34,772 

... 

... 


Callus 

***86 

27 

1,776 

6,039 

1,776 
32 
M 9o 
35,570 


~74 

*,5 3 

5.671 

189 

2,984 

<,569 


„ Japan, 2nd Quality......... 

„ „ tfnclasa ed. .......... 

„ American, Clarified.... ..... 

2,382 

7,35> 

=365 

44,621 

35 

2,542 

5.513 

520 

2,867 

1,667 


piculs 

3,659 

*** _ 

3443 

>.S99 

138 

195,250 




9,510 

123 


Onus 




178,225 

5*4 

I9ft550 

3=535 

47,5*7 

42,558 

9,255 

>4,046 

201,510 


Fail* 

Gallons 


60,702 

35,173 

14,123 

Oil, Kerosene, American.............. 

549,890 

1 8,000 

45,905 

84,398 

26^690 

”1,950 

3*6305 

72,000 

116,690 

157,260 

80,750 

299.300 





Ptcah 

*** 


100 

12 

„ Wood 




4,017 

>>9,95* 

*4,379 

629 

37=733 

Jfif 

448 

93,730 

1940 

175443 

io,54o 

36,783 



1,851 

20 

8,631 

63 


_ ®95 




59 

8,235 

44,937 

5,7*6 


” 


6833 

5,290 

65 




91 







4,893 
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[Quantity. 


1898. 


12,15* 

577 

1,973 


99 

3* 

2,203 

5,917 

797 

3,13* 

1,501 

233,800 

331, <8° 
>5,300 
288,230 

“488 

63,561 

40 

7,367 

Il6 


Value. 


Hk.Th 

5,593 

28,129 

35,380 

5,«*7 

62,986 

2,657 

45 

1,652 

43,080 

1,258 

=3,49* 

9,856 

44,704 

52,252 

5>,°5* 

2,344 

a 41,846 

' 4,3<>3 
129,077 
24,375 
53,019 

9,240 


1887. 

1888. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


m.m 


m.ih 

10,582 

4,927 

1,692 

763 

813 

41,977 

456 

23437 

3,296 

53,282 

1,980 

34407 


1178 


3,647 


44,327 


44,472 

65 

2,117 

64 

2,136 

3,788 

=841 

3,156 

2,367 

6,092 

42,644 

5,346 

37,422 

837 

1,482 

963 

1,297 

2,684 

20,352 

2,92s 

21,938 

1 i,793 

12,239 

1,230 

8,537 

238,180 

45,822 

250,140 

4=997 


56925 

... 

51,032 

783,810 

”9496 

653,850 

99408 


1,000 

I46 

136,200 

19,836 

29=940 

388 

663 

42,380 

3,496 

5,846 

472 

4,182 

19,371 

42,340 

196,755 

510,556 

31 

19,934 

21 

13,513 

6,700 

48,365 

4,980 

35,854 

97 

9,727 

86 

8,623 


1899. 


Quantity. 


8,030 

767 

3,223 


67 

3,007 

5,472 

1,178 

3,5> s 

1,485 

274,476 

994,200 

3,000 

7,500 

1,042 

=06,694 

43 

6,194 

>3* 


Value. 


Hk.fh 

3,532 

39,169 

55,773 

7,176 

75,560 

2,444 

2,255 

38,304 

1,285 

26,371 

12,917 

5 FIo 

56,188 

156,228 

435 

1,088 

9, >86 

523,055 

27,696 

53,030 

>3,2*3 


'I960. 


Quantity. 


12,546 

1,126 

2,830 


5° 

2,386 

6,049 

1,181 

2,689 

971 

220,218 

3,129,340 

50,900 

64O 

772 

44,622 

60 

8,376 

112 


Value. 


Ht.a 

5,23? 

57,436 

5>,694 

11,964 

77,703 

1,665 

1,790 

42,343 

1,413 

21,147 

9,051 

47,988 

58,202 

191,484 

8,970 

7,256 

6,949 

107,382 

39,952 

75,384 

Ii,i59 


1901- 


Quantity. 


21,606 

1,402 

1,701 


52 

2.515 

6,178 

i,37o 

3,476 

1/599 

220,701 

1,260/570 

27,700 

200,810 

i,68o 

1,364 
20,397 
140 
10,386 
1 54 


Value. 


JSk.Th 

8,885 

72,718 

28,641 

17,791 

88,052 


1,635 

52,513 

1,718 

28,558 

11,307 

56056 

61,815 

218,478 

4,325 

31,200 

18,821 

>2,277 

44,87* 

92,169 

93,477 

>5,429 
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Quantity and Value op the 


Dkscrimioh or Goods. 

Cksdfiei 

of 

Quantity 

1892. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


Find 1 


Hk.fh. 

57,2'fo 

6,071 

>,540 

20,903,620 

Aa.a 

5,862 

Bk 3 h 

4,842 

m.Th 



49^42 

13,778 

41.407 

40,908 

46,549 


f&m 

Find, 

13,714,800 

33 A 42 

10,878,800 

*5,869 

27,196 

6,2*7 

1,084 

9,0:4,800 

2,131 

18,010 

23,383 

*3,3:9 

Galansal 


4 % 

26,555 

20,918 

,595 

26,555 

1436 

4,962 

20,998 

21,654 

*,°2J 




20,377 

22,53! 

17,232 

20,676 

Gmsdoti^ Fine..... 



4,080 

506 

234|6 

4,176 

24,161 

52,844 

Ground-nut Cake 



„ 34? 
16,072 
42,030 

33,3*4 

55,689 

364 


Fwca 

Fiadi 

Jt 



*3,352 

842 

*9, *59 
85,857 

*9,914 

31,882 

Hemp, 

*2*153 

46,626 

13,303 

45,804 

13,491 

50,925 

1,332 

Hide*, Cow and Buffalo, ... a ..,.,..... 
Leather....... , 

1.569 

2.453 

3,898 

2,529 

15,812 

45, 94* 
20,013 
57,566 

1,512 

3,974 

m 

1,521 

2,942 

39,53* 

22,354 

Lnug-ncan Pulp 

n 


4^64 

63,767 

3,617 

65,032 


Puca 

ValtiA 


24,097 

1 36 
*0,847 

*,549 

568 

6,250 

Medicines 


*rV 

15 1 

19,669 

349,632 

34,0:5 

32^46 

21,165 

650 

33,240 

*,993 


No. 

Piculi 



58i272 

413,193 

... 

*7,954 

... 

>4,763 

Poultry 

321,623 

32,048 

59,345 

322,72: 

8,936 

356,070 

24,203 

37,7*1 

45,237 

340,946 

11,034 

271,423 

33>335 

47,633 

Silk, Raw, Wild 

10,906 

160 

47,549 

8,206 




93,224 

7,86: 

1,13: 

2,172 

170 

*9.358 

219 

25,083 

„ White 



24,629 

231,322 

104,922 

*2,634 

322,697 

60,224 

*73,593 

Tallow, Anrrrml r _. . T . t . 

n 

1,368 

33,0/4 

7,752 

10,726 

63,168 

8,794 

43,704 

Tohacco, Leaf 


22,930 

*,525 

”,°53 

L953 

14,154 




1,005 

8,538 

M37 

9,668 
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1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1889. 

1900. 

190L 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

7,228 

856 

16^00^60 

1,215 

22^20 

4,265 

6*3 

22^63 

34,960 

& 

*738 

60,266 

5^592 

427,114 

15,916 

154 

64,698 

10,323 

2,083 

651 

1 

m 3 h 

62^93 

14,849 
56,177 
. 7,529- 

37,944 

21,323 

•90,365 

35,782 

1,028 

48,701 

15A98 

49,603 

8,853 

8^36 

22,748 

339,552 

37,723 

67.735 
16,006 
*96,354 
. 45,399 
. 15461 
5,530 

9,730 

§5? 

*9,959,600 

*,324 
- . 39,024 

4,281 

831 

23,1*3 

*,784 

1,569 
3,382 
, 1,510 
73470 

77,946 

585,534 

20,388 

99 

*32,249 

22,732 

2,920 

178 

Rk.fh. 

80,759 

13,565 

65,775 

66*37 

2M04 

120,725 

36,828 

53,540 

*6477 

59405 

18,122 
8,082 
32461 
467,676 
43,182 
9*, 757 
9,90s 
390,93* 

102,295 

23,360 

1,5*2 

*6,591,200 

2,100 

19,117 

6,606 

847 

12466 

132,366 

1,959 

7476 

5,286 

*,959 

203,028 

6A356 
53°, *5° 
12,712 
219 
90,619 
10,215 
3,092 
390 

Ei.fk 

S9.576 

13,814 

55,304 

13,192 

32497 

33,029 

122,930 

20,670 

3,657 

58,770 

75,121 

93,625 

24,765 

20,303 

■as 

52,170 

60,381 

21,946 

266,760 

45,969 

24,733 

3,3*6 

11,030 

„ *•!» 
i8.777.6oo 
3,001 
15410 
6,221 

679 

11,277 

321,710 

5,287 

10,355 

7,579 

4,293 

207,850 

76,045 

583,380 

13,662 

198 

134,85! 

21443 

2,292 

252 

92,688 

rsi 

18,604 

25,930 

33.730 
98,503 

21,518 

8,176 

158,604 

103,543 

139.326 

55,810 

19,747 

35,044 

456,270 

58,338 

71,773 

19,768 

408,085 

104.730 
18,333 
2,142 

11,855 
1,252 
21, *57, 000 
4,658 
10,899 

4,6*3 

1,093 

6,060 

950,787 

2,395 

3,360 

S,9o6 

1,024 

159.040 

6A293 

433.040 

94,333 

h 377 

1,270 

63 

EkSb. 

100,774 

18,958 

7°, 343 
28,883 

19A17 

25,370 

160,673 

12,727 

23,815 

71,851 

35,06! 

114,254 

13,310 

14,313 

26,915 

397,758 

43,304 

25,980 

11,541 

331,982 

6,886 

11,138 

536 

8,904 

1,323 

25,737,160 

3,168 

21^38 

3,553 

942 

4,327 

722,879 

3,493 

IIS 

4^403 

=,253 

181,141 

82,203 

485,140 

9,026 

108 

161,912 

31,316 

824 

102 

m/jh. 

75,680 

21,182 

86,994 

19,008 

40,733 

18,745 

141,285 

9,519 

18,886 

104,789 

1,245 

89^40 

30^19 

11,774 

35,671 

493,218 

48,514 

50,552 

11,908 

519,452 

162,844 

7,092 

857 


jf 
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PAKHOI. 


DECENNIAL, REPORT, 1892-1901. 


(a.) The opening year of the decade (1892) passed away under feirly favourable conditions, 
that is to say, there were no visible signs of threatening calamities, such as plague, drought, too 
much rain, local rebellions, and the opening of rival trade routes, which in the past had too 
often militated against the prosperity of the port, and which, as will later on be seen, have 
co-operated during the whole period under review, not only to restrict and hamper expansion, 
but actually to cause a dimin ution of traffic on existing routes. The falling off in the im- 
portation of Foreign Opium continued, the causes assigned being rivalry of the Native drug 
and illicit trading on the provincial coast. In Exports, Indigo, Star Aniseed, Hides, and 
Brown and White Sugar did well; and the Transit trade towards Nanning and Kwangsi, 
generally in Matches and Kerosene, developed. The tonnage employed at the port amounted 
to 89,375 tons, confined almost exclusively to the German and Danish flsgB. It has been re- 
marked— and the same holds true to-day— that Bmall steamers of 400 to 500 tons, drawing 
about 13 feet, do best for the local trade, and that there is rarely sufficient export cargo in the 
port at any time to do more than load one steamer of small Bize. 

In 1893 Mr. Acting Commissioner Htt.ijer frankly confessed to a bad year, caused by the 
unusual cold in January, which injured Sugar Cane and Indigo crops ; while later— in May- 
further damage was done and the whole Bice crop destroyed by heavy rain. The result is 
more shown in the falling off of Revenue — HkTis. 56.063. over 25 per cent— than in the net 
value of the trade, due to the fact that Skm 458.754 worth of Bice was imported for famine 
relief and paid no Duty. 

In 1894 Mr. TTtt.t.tkr had again to chronicle a bad year. Drought in the spring brought 
about a partial failure of the Bice, while the Sugar crop also suffered severely. Plague made its 
appearance in April, and raged with unusual violence at Pakhoi and the vicinity until June. 
Revenue fell off to a considerable extent, due more especially to the continued shrinkage in 
the importation of Foreign Opium. Betel-nuts to the very considerable amount of 5429 piculs, 
valued at EhTh 30,800, were imported during the year— 2,900 piculs coming from Kiungchow, 
the balance from Hongkong, being probably of Straits or Indian origin. They were destined 
chiefly for Ytt-lin-chou # JH) and Ling-ahan (ft fll), and were largely used, so Mr. Hillier 
was credibly informed, for presents, especially for wedding presents— being considered to be 
emblematic of constancy, as typified by the to, straight stem of the tree upon which they grow. 
After this, who shall say that the Chinese are not a poetic race ? But to Vesume our narrative. 
Llama Braid reached its highest record— 48,725 gross, valued at EkTts. 25472 = again on 
behalf of the “eternal feminine,” as we are told that the Braid is much in vogue for the 
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embellishment of ladies dresses, and, while equally decorative, has proved itself more durable 
than the silk ribbon formerly in fashion for the same purpose. Kerosene Oil from Sumatra 
made its first appearance on the Pakhoi market during 1894 and was very favourably received, 
and soon practically replaced the Russian variety. The Native lamp moat in use resembles a 
diminutive teapot of earthenware or tin, but the wick, which is drawn through the spout, affords 
a very fair light without the necessity of a chimney — no slight saving of expense. Here, again, 
we have another illustration of how differently things are done in China, and yet how practically. 
Exports, with the exception of Aniseed Oil, showed rather a downward tendency. One article 
of promise — since not fulfilled — was White Raw Silk, produced at Jung-hsien (<g gji) mid 
Ytl-lin-chou (@ $jc #f|), in Kwangsi, and likely, it was thought, to develop as the improved 
system of mulberry cultivation and silk preparation, introduced there by the ex-Govemor 
Ma Pei-yao (Jg 3% Jg), had turned out a success. Hopes were also entertained that Camphor 
might figure more largely in our Export Returns, as it was known that plantations in Lu-ch'uan 
(IS ill), near Yti-lin-chou (ff $ ;Hj), were coming to the bearing age. Here, again, no donbt 
West River competition has proved fatal to Pikhoi expansion. Shipping was represented by 
86,006 tons — Danish, German, and French, — in steamers of between 400 and 500 tons capacity. 
Mr. Hiliier adds the following interesting note on the movements of Treasure : “ The movements 
of Treasure by steamer give hut little clue to the financial adjustment of the large balance of 
Import over Export trade, OF the HkTh l 606,000 worth of Mexican Dollars shipped to 
Hongkong during the year, nearly one-third consisted of Government remittances; the quantity 
of Treasure shipped by steamer for commercial purposes depends on a variety of influences. 
Many of the local merchants are merely forwarding agents for clients in the busy trading cities 
in Kwangsi, such as Nanning ($} %) and Po-sS (fj g,), whence large quantities of Rice, Oil, 
and Native Opium are sent by the West River to Fatshan ($| |I|), from which place the 
settlements for a great part of the Foreign Imports from Hongkong to Pakhoi are liquidated ; 
the proceeds, of Ground-nut Oil and Cake, etc., sent by junk to Kongmoon (j£ Pj), are remitted 
thence to Hongkong, to cover purchases of Foreign goods for Pakhoi; junk-borne goods to 
Kiungehow are paid for by steamer-borne goods or Treasure from that port. The financial 
transactions resulting from the junk, the riverine, and the steamer trade are thus inextricably 
involved.” 

In 1895 Mr. Acting Commissioner Morehouse’s Report contains little of encouragement. 
The trade had not expanded and the outlook was not favourable. Bubonic plague had been 
absent, but other causes had contributed to want of confidence. They were: primarily, the 
serious drought in the latter part of the year in this district, Kwangsi, and some portion of 
Yunnan; secondly, the price of Rice, which was unusually high, this crop having suffered 
from the small quantity of rain at time of planting; thirdly, robbers infested the trade routes to 
Kwangsi and Yunnan ; and, finally, the increased transport of Cotton Yarn and other com- 
modities through Haiphong. But, nevertheless, the trade, although restricted, returned good 
profits to the local Chinese merchants concerned. In shipping, the Danish flag represented 
56 per cent ; the German, 38 per cent ; and the French and British, 3 per cent each. 

Under the provisions of the Convention between France and China, signed at Peking on 
the 20th June 1895, a Vice-Consulate was established on the 29th October at Tung-hsing g), 



a port on the coast and Chinese frontier, Borne 80 miles west of Pakhoi and opposite the French 
post of Moncay, in Tonkin. The French Vice-Consul at Pakhoi was appointed Vice-Consul 
at Tung-hsing, in addition to his functions here. 

In 1896 Mr. Morehouse had to report a slight expansion in the trade, and considered 
it a matter of congratulation that there was no decrease to be noted. The district, although 
free from banditti and plague, was not altogether prosperous, and the high price of Rice — 2 
per picul, as compared with Th. 1.23, the ordinary quotation — caused much misery among the 
poorer classes. As a result, numerous bands of beggars, at times amounting to 2,000, invaded 
various towns and hamlets and demanded sustenance from the more financially fortunate; 
pawnshops were looted, necessitating the despatch of troops to the scene of disturbance; while 
on several occasions piratical junks appeared at the island of Wei-chou (jgj f(j), but the 
depredations were of small extent, owing to the poverty of the inhabitants. Sumatra Kerosene 
Oil (“ Crown ” brand), which during 1895 had donbled in quantity, trebled the figures of the 
preceding year, with an importation of 660,070 gallons. It is 7 cents per case cheaper than 
American Oil. In Exports a gain was made in Leather, a large quantity of which was 
diverted from the West River to the Ch'inchou-Pakhoi route, owing to excessive taxation of the 
former thoroughfare. A noticeable feature in the trade of 1896 was a very large exportation of 
Dried Lizards (J& *J». They came principally from Nanning (gf Jg), in Kwangsi, where they 
live in the ground, about 4 inches below the surface, and are dug for and caught at night. 
Dried Lizards are used as a medicine in consumptive cases figf | 2 ), in the form of a broth. In 
the vicinity where found they are, when freshly killed, considered more efficacious consumed au 
naturd. The tail is esteemed the most valuable portion, as containing greater strength than 
the body. A good price is always obtainable in Hongkong for this product. Of the total steam 
tonnage — 186,262 tons, — the German flag covered 39 percent; the Danish, 30 per cent.; the 
French, 29 per cent.; and the Chinese and Norwegian, 1 per cent. each. Owing to German 
opposition, freights ruled low during the year, and steamers barely paid expenses. 

In 1897 Mr. Acting Commissioner MOlleb was able to report that the long-talked-about 
opening to Foreign trade of Wuchow, on the West River — which event took place during 
the second quarter of the year,— had not been so detrimental to the trade of Pakhoi as had 
been expected. The Pakhoi commission agents were bnoyed up by the hope — which to a 
certain extent has been realised — that, on account of the reported uncertainty of delivery 
at the marts in Southern KwangBi, and especially at the important trade centre of Nanning, 
caused by the changeable nature of the West River — too strong currents at one time of the 
year and insufficiency of water at another, — Foreign goods would to a considerable extent 
continue to use the overland carrier route from Pakhoi, especially as the local officials showed 
at once their appreciation of the situation by promptly reducing the Ching-fei rates on the 
four principal articles of Import — Matches, Kerosene Oil, Cotton, and Cotton Yam — by one- 
half. The Rice crops during the year were abundant, and the Indigo and Sugar harvests 
very satisfactory. AgainBt this prosperity had to be Bet the scarcity of copper .cash, which 
began to manifest itself in this part of the Kwangtung province. It is noted as a curious 
feet that while cash were getting scarce, the cash prices of all necessities of life were gradually 
rising. Wages among the Chinese remained, however, practically what they were many years 
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ago, explained probably by the Chinese system of the hirer feeding the hired. The shrinkage 
in the supply of cash had not been much felt by the people and small shopkeepers in their 
transactions of daily life, as the subsidiary coins of the provincial mints and the Hongkong 
currency were readily accepted everywhere and by everybody. Under Exports a slight decrease 
had to be noted. Camphor, Fish, Pigs, and Silk fell off; but Liquid Indigo, Leather, Sugar, 
mid Animal Tallow increased. Grasscloth appeared for the first time in the list of Exports; 
it is produced in the Kao-ehou ($ jfj) district, and formerly reached Hongkong in Native 
bottoms from the unopened coast port of Shui-tung (# IK)- Steam shipping fell off to 
113,732 tons, but seems to have been sufficient for the requirements of the port The 
flags represented were German, French, and Danish. The importation of Foreign Opium 
diminished to 134 piculs, owing to the competition of the Yunnan drug. Mr. MOlleb re- 
marks: “As Yunnan Opium finds its way to the surrounding districts exclusively on the 
backs of smugglers, no reliable information is available of the amount consumed,, and nobody 
is willing to Bpeak freely.” A company was formed during the year at the provincial capital 
(Canton), under high official auspices, to work la coal mine at Sbih-t'ou-pu ($j II i8)» in &e 
Ho-p'u (<& ft) district of the Lien-chou (f| Jfl) prefecture, with Foreign appliances. The 
capital of the company, fully subscribed, was m 600,000, and the Kaiping (£ 2 ?) colliery 
was reported to be largely interested in the undertaking. Shih-t'ou-pu is a large village on 
the seashore, inhabited by .a few hundred peasants and fishermen, distant from Pakhoi in 
an easterly direction as the crow flies about 85 li and by Bea about 160 li. The coal is 
found in a low mountain range running down close to the seashore; there is a well-sheltered 
anchorage in a small bay formed by the mouth of a small river, and vessels of light draught 
can anchor quite dose to the shore. The cost of transport from the mouth of the pit to 
on board ship would therefore be inconsiderable. Samples of the coal have been sent to 
Canton for trial, with doubtful results as to steam-raising qualities. Later trials have not 
tended to raise the product of this mine in public estimation. 

In 1898 Mr. Co mmissi oner Mouse sums up the trade of the year as follows: “My two 
predecessors in their Reports for 1896 and 1897 expressed their gratification that the trade of 
Pakhoi had not materially fallen off; a diminution of only 1 per cent in 1898 might appear to 
warrant me in expressing the same sense of satisfaction, were it not that an analysis of the 
figures shows that while Exports, drawn mainly from the narrow Add immediately around 
Pakhoi, and therefore not capable of indefinite expansion, have increased by 18 per cent., 
Imports, destined in the past largely for the wider inland fidd of consumption supplied through 
Nanning, have decreased by 10 per cent. The trade of the year has been affected by several 
factors. That of most general interest is the competition of Wuchow, which began in 1897 and 
has been more marked during 1898. Some effect was produced by the organised rising in 
Kwangsi, which interrupted trade during June and July, and had its centre at Ytt-lin (fg ft), 
within the radius of supply from Pakhoi; this rebellion was suppressed by the end of July, but, 
apart from the interference with traffic, the resulting impoverishment of the people must have 
affected their purchasing power. During the autumn a revival of piracy in the Gulf gave rise to 
fears for the safety of the coasting trade along its shores, but these fears were not realised.” In 
continuation, Mr. Morse produces figures to show that "the Pakhoi Import trade rose to a 



fair degree of prosperity when both of the natural routes to Western Kwangsi and Central 
Yunnan were blocked by various agencies; it lost when traffic was restored to the Red River 
route through Tonkin ; it lost again when the West River route through Kwangtung was freed 
from fiscal obstructions ; and it will lose still more when those obstructions shall be neutralised 
along the course of the upper West River through Kwangsi For the present, however, it is 
probable that some portion of this interior demand will be supplied through Pakhoi Until 
steam shall have mi nim i s ed the dangers of the navigation from Wuchow to Nanning, the more 
valuable goods will be sent by this route, on which they can -be covered by insurance from 
Hongkong to Pakhoi, and thence sent securely by land to Nanning and beyond; until, too, 
the same agency has reduced the time of transit along the West River, a sudden increase in 
demand and price telegraphed from Nanning, assuring increased profits to early arrivals at that 
place, will at once cause the importation of goods by this, the quickest, route.” The steam 
shipping employed — 108480 tons, — although somewhat less than in the previous year, was 
adequate for the needs of the port. The flags represented were German, French, and Danish. 

For the year 1899 Mr. Assistant-in-Charge Deane had again to confirm the oft-told tale 
of non-expansion of the trade. Special causes were at work to bring about this result, some of 
which, such as the prevalence of plague and brigandage, may haply prove to be ephemeral; but 
others, such as the diversion of traffic to more favourable routes, are only too likely to be 
permanent. Mr. Deane remarks: “Those who have expressed the opinion that the opening of 
the Treaty port of Wuchow would have the effect of diverting our trade .with the province of 
Kwangsi— to say nothing of the provinces of Yunnan and Kweichow— to the West River route 
must watch with interest the statistics from this port since the lower part of that river was 
opened to trade. The year just past helps to substantiate the forecast and to prove to some 
extent that the merchandise imported did little more than supply the needs of the Lien-chou 
(|| ifj) prefecture, the western part of the Kao-chou prefecture, in Kwangtung, and the 
southern part of the wedge-ahaped portion of the Kwangsi province included between those two 
■prefectures, as far north as Yu-lin (§J $fc), and, as a sequence, our Exports arrived from the same 
districts. . . . The increase in our Imports is an increase in value rather than in volume, 
and in no sense compensates for the felling off in the Exports. The forecast for the year 1900 is 
in no way more promising; on the contrary, since it is known that Ytt-lin ((g ft), our principal 
consuming district, has commenced to draw supplies through Wuchow, traders reiterate the 
opinion expressed a year ago and give it as their belief that trade with that port will extend 
further south and encroach more and more upon the field now supplied from Pakhoi. From 
Ya-lin (§» ft) to Pei-liu (fl; gt) — at the head of the navigation of a small tributary of the 
West River — is a distance overland of 50 li. The stream is not difficult of ascent, being without 
rapids, and for boats of shallow draught is navigable throughout the greater part of the year. 
If not all the time from Pei-liu, then at Jung-hsien (§ g§), about 90 li lower down, water 
will be found. This, I am informed, was the old route from Yii-lin ((g $;), before Pakhoi was 
opened to trade, for merchandise destined for places reached by the West River, and it is now 
coming into operation against us. As to the trade route on the Pakhoi side of Ytt-lin, the head 
of the navigation entering the bay of Pakhoi is at Ch'uan-pu ($§ ij|), jo li by road from 
Ytt-lin, thence by boats, also of light draught, down the Lien-chiang, over rapids, to Lien-chou. 
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Hero cargo is transhipped to vessels of the sea-going type and sent on to Pakhoi, where the 
handling of cargo is more difficult and expensive than at Wuchow. Between the two routes to 
YU-lin there is not much to choose, save that from the West Biver to Pei-liu the navigation is- 
stated to be less difficult than from the sea to Ch‘uan-pu; but Wuchow offers greater facilities- 
than Pakhoi, in that there are less transhipments, cargo is more easily handled, and freights 
are moderate— due to competition. There should not be much surprise, then, if the route viA 
Wuchow drew still more cargo from Pakhoi, with its transhipments, difficulty and expense in 
working cargo, and oft-repeated delays and damage to merchandise during the rough weather 
in winter." In Exports Mr. Deane remarks that Hides seem to be preferring the West River 
route, but that Liquid Indigo and Fishery Products from districts within the present sphere of 
Pakhoi came forward in increased quantities. The raising of Sugar Cane in the vicinity of 
Pakhoi has, in a way, taken the place of the formerly flourishing Ground-nut cultivation; but it 
cannot be considered that the Sugar produced will materially add to the trade, as the land in 
this part of the peninsula is too poor to induce growers to cultivate the crop on a sufficiently 
large scale. Steam navigation was represented by W 13,840 tons, principally French and German, 
the British flag being represented by one vessel only. 

As might be expected, and from causes altogether extraneous, the trade of Pakhoi was 
much restricted during 1900. And it was not until the fourth quarter of the year that any 
improvement, could be chronicled. But during the fourth quarter Mr. Deane reports that 
“trade showed signs of revival, merchants became more hopeful and drew supplies with more 
confidence and assurance of improving markets than they had dared to calculate upon only 
a short time previously.” In Exports there was no lack of produce in the interior ; Sugar and 
Indigo crops were good, and prices in favour of buyers. Towards the end of September a de- 
cidedly forward movement was perceptible, and from November to the end of the year a thriving 
business was done in these two commodities. Leather was also exported in fair quantities, 
about which product Mr. Deane remarks: “The Hides from which this material is made are 
of fairly good quality; but the manufactured article is poor, owing to a defective process of 
tanning, in which much of the gelatinous substance within the Bkins is lost, and what remains is- 
imperfectly converted into the insoluble tannate of gelatine, which preserves the leather from 
putrefaction, renders it supple on being curried, and less easily acted upon by water. These 
essential qualities are wanting in Native-tanned leather.” Mr. Deane remarks also that “the 
Ground-nut crop was fuller than it has been for many seasons past. In previous Reports 
mention has been made of the constant failure of the crop from various causes; but not until 
lately did it occur to the farmers that the seed nuts were at fault, having deteriorated from 
too frequent cultivation in the same land and under the same climate. An experiment was 
made during the year of importing seed from a distant part of the country, resulting in the 
production of better crops and in the reappearance of Ground-nut Oil among the year’s Exports. 
A good crop of Nuts during the coming year is looked forward to, with the hope that our 
almost extinct Oil industry will again occupy the important position it once held in this 
locality.” Steam shipping was represented by 126,210 tons, the largest return since 1896, due 
to the fact that vessels of greater carrying capacity were employed. 73 )P Br cent of tlle 10101 
was under the French flag, Germany coming next, and the British and American flags only 
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nominally represented. Owing to competition, freights at times fell to ridiculously low rates, 
with profits all on the side of the shippers. Direct coolie emigration to the Straits, which had 
fallen into abeyance since 1891, was again reopened to supply the increasing demand for Chinese 
labour in those Settlements. The departures were: for Singapore, 2 steamers with 1461 
emigrants, and 1 for Belawan, in Sumatra, with 671 emigrants. In the interim between 1891 
and 1900, indirectly vid Hongkong, many of the passengers leaving Pakhoi by the ordinary 
steamers eventually found their way abroad. During the year a fortnightly French mail service 
was inaugurated, the first steamer arriving here on the 7th -June. Starting from Haiphong, 
the vessels call at Pakhoi, Hoihow, Kwangchowwan, and Hongkong, and vice versd. 

The closing year of the decade (1901) witnessed a further shrinkage in the Import trade, 
the total value recorded — Hk.TtS. 2,093,586 — being only slightly better than in 1900 and less 
than the total of all previous years in the period. The general stagnation must be attributed — 
well-worn theme — to the competition of more advantageously situated trade routes to Kwangsi 
and Yunnan. Piece Goods generally fell off, and the trade in Cotton Yam shows little symptoms 
of serious revival — the 5 per cent, effective ad valorem Duty levy greatly affects this staple. 

The import of Kerosene Oil was a fairly average one, amounting to 1,212420 gallons. Sumatra 
( 754 > 99 ° gallons) takes the lead; Russian comes next, with 235,500 gallons; and American 
falls to 221,930 gallons, ns against 546,890 gallons in 1900. The Sumatra Oil comes here in 
tins from the Hongkong tanks, and has of late been laid down Bomewhat cheaper than its 
rivals. Exports to Foreign countries have improved, the total value being EhTh, 2,103,998, 
the best figures yet recorded. By the shrinkage of Imports and the increase of Exports the 
balance of trade is, for the first time, now in favour of the port. The amount (SLTh. 10,000) 
is trifling, but may be held by some to be a step in the right direction in view of China’s 
indebtedness abroad. The largest Export gains are in Liquid Indigo and Sugar; Aniseed 
Oil has also made a very welcome reappearance. In Native Imports, i.e., coastwise arrivals, 

Betel-nuts from Kiungchow hold as usual the leading place. The Inward Transit trade shows 
signs of a slight improvement, but the proportion to the value of goods imported is still 
only some 15 per cent. Outward Transit Passes increased from 382 in 1900 to 701 in 1901; 

Liquid Indigo, Brown Sugar, and Leaf Tobacco are the leading articles. The tonnage em- 
ployed — 196,656 tons — is the largest yet on record. The French flag leads with 99,998 tons; 

Germany next, with 62446 tons; and Britain 4 bad third, with 27,140 tons. The reappearance 
of the British flag is due to occasional visUa of the vessels of the Douglas Steamship Company 
of Hongkong ; but competition does not seem to have been pressed home, and practically the 
French and German lines have had the field to themselves. The Dougins steamers are possibly 
of too superior a class to survive against their smaller and less expensive rivals. Steam 
navigation inland started rather late in the year with a 50-ton launch under the French flag. 

She has made trip B to An-p‘u ff), Lung-mfin (it Pj), and Tung-hsing Qg ||), and one 
can but wish good luck to the new venture. It is, however, unfortunately a fact that local 
conditions, and especially the exposed anchorage at Pakhoi, are not favourable to small steam 
craft The ports of call, too, are difficult of access to any but launches of such light draught 
as to preclude their safe navigability in rough weather in the open sea. 1 There was a further 
revival of direct coolie emigration abroad, and some 1,100 Natives left for Sumatra in three 
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German steamers. They were bound for the mines in the island of Banka, on the west coast 
One German steamer, with 720 emigrants, cleared for Singapore. The weather during the year 
was marked by the prevalence of very high winds in both summer and winter, and shipping 
was much interfered with in consequence. The Revenue collected— EkTh. 156,940—18 the 
lowest of any year during the decade, with the exception of 1900— the Boxer year. 

(6.) Changes in Tbade.— A s will be gathered from the foregoing general review of the 
past decade, there have been no very . striking variations in the local trade. The forecast is not 
promising; the two waterways— the Red River and the West River— fatally tap the springs of 
the well-being of trade at PakhoL Ab facilities develop along those routes, so will there be less 
and less inducement to shippers to use Pakhoi as a distributing centre. The question has been 
much discussed as to whether improved communications between Pakhoi and the West River 
would stave off the evil days which seem to threaten this port; and railway connexion between 
Pakhoi and Lien-chou (16 miles), thence to Ch'in-chou (about 65 miles), and on to Nanning 
(about 100 miles) has often been mooted. There^have even been those who held that a good 
road for carts between Pakhoi and the nearest point on the West River— say the market town of 
Nan-hsiang (gj %$), some 80 miles— would do much to solve the problem of cheap land transit, 
especially if the road-making were to go hand in hand with the introduction of an improved type 
of cart. 

Consul E. L. B. Allen, in his report on the trade of Pakhoi for 1895, amusingly and 
truthfully sums up the situation as follows : “This is the only region I am acquainted with in 
Southern China where wheeled vehicles other than wheel-barrows are in use The wide dry plain 
seems indeed made for wheel traffic, and already one bicycle is a familiar object on its expanse. 
But the lumbering buffalo or bullock cart here in use is one which Beems to class the inventive 
powers of the local Chinese mind with those of neolithic man ; it is the embodiment in wood of 
the apparently irreducible rudiment of the wheel motion ; it would excite the pitying contempt 
of the Peking carter. The huge narrow tyreless wheels of uncertainly circular shape are merely 
slow rut-cutting machines. The Pakhoi plain, without any road-making at all, would be 
practicable for light waggons with broad wheels and strong springs. These, if drawn by mules or 
ponies instead of buffaloes and bullocks, would probably do in the day more than twice what the 
existing vehicles achieve, and there seems to be no reason why, with a certain amount of simple 
road-making, such a system of transport should not be successfully extended across the low 
watershed which separates us from the West River.” 

However, it must not be forgotten that many things go to make a trade route besides the 
actual roadway, and that, although no doubt, generally speaking, China would be all the better for 
good roads, in this particular instance it would not be wise to expect too much from improved 
communication, in view of the opposing factors fully described in another part of this Report. 

Kwangsi products and those of all districts lying adjacent to the West River can hardly 
be said to require any other outlet to the sea than that provided by the river itself; and it 
therefore follows that Pakhoi trade must of necessity— as soon as the West River is cleared from 
those fiscal obstructions which have been described as worse hindrances to trade than rocks and 
rapids— be restricted to the very narrow field between it and the great waterway which has so 
long threatened its prosperity. 



(c.) Growth ob Decrease of Revenue. — The best Revenue year of the decade was 1892, 
when HhTTt 254,752 were collected. Since that time the downward tendency has been steady 
and progressive, although spasmodic attempts at revival have not altogether been absent. It is 
not the intention to encumber the pages of this Report with many figures, and it will therefore 
suffice to say that the average collection of Import Duties for the first half of the decade was 
Ek.Ttt 111,906; of Export Duties, Hk.Ttt 43,933 ; of Opium Duties and Likin, HkTla. 37,165; 
and of Transit Dues, Hk.Tis. 1,043. While the averages for the second half of the decade 
yield: Import Duty, Sk.Tt 3 . 8 4,979 ; Export Duty, Hk.Ttt 54^78; Opium Duties and Likin, 
SkTtt 13,304; and Transit Dues, HkTtt 7,756. These figures may be taken as sufficiently 
illustrative of the nature of the local trade. With regard to the goods which contribute most 
largely to the Revenue, among Imports must be mentioned Cotton and Woollen Goods, 
Cotton ram, Kerosene Oil, and Matches ; whilst the most productive Exports are Aniseed Oil, 
Liquid Indigo, Fishery Products, Hides, Sugar, Animal Tallow, and Leaf Tobacco. 

The Revenue follows closely the dealings in the leading commodities, and there seems 
little chance of many or important additions to their number. It was at one time hoped that 
Camphor and Wild Raw Silk might find an increasing outlet here, but the expectation has been 
realised only in part in the first instance and not at all in the second. 

(A) Opium Tbade. — The import of Foreign Crude Opium, chiefly Patna and Benares, has 
fallen from 699 piculs in 1892 to 113 piculs in 1901. In 1892 a chest of Patna (1.20 piculs) 
cost Hk.Ttt 489; and a cheat of Benares (1.20 piculs), HhTtt 484. In the closing year of the 
decade the ruling prices were: Patna, HkTh. 770; and Benares, Hk.Ttt 753. In 1892 a picul 
of Yunnan Opium could be laid down here for about HkTti. 260, while the Kweichow drug cost 
HhTtt 230 per picul. At the present time (1901) Yunnan Opium sells at Tit 440 per picul; 
and Kweichow, at T it 420 per picul. These figures amply account for the collapse of the trade 
here in Foreign Opium, and one can hardly imagine any combination of circumstances which 
could permanently set the traffic on its legs again. Spasmodic revival there may be, due to 
ephemeral causes; but while the Native drug remains plentiful and cheap there will be no place 
here for the Foreign variety, except, perhaps, in very small quantities for blending or for the 
use of special customers. It is no longer a question of taste with the mass of smokers, and it 
is extremely open to doubt whether the frequenters of the divans ever ask as to the provenance 
of the smokable mixture placed before them. The policy laid down years ago by an eminent 
Chinese statesman of fighting the Foreign drug by means of home cultivation of the poppy has 
been brilliantly vindicated, at what cost to the unhappy devotees of the pipe — whose number 
by a recent calculation is estimated at five out of each ten adult males — must be left to the 
future historian of Chinese morals in the twentieth century to determine. 

With regard to the consumption of the Native drug, various estimates have from time to 
time been put forward. Those based on the proportion of Opium smokers to population and 
the known, or at least popularly accepted, reckoning of how much drug an average indnlger 
can get through in a day seem to offer the best guarantees for reliability. One of the latest of 
these calculations — the work of Mr. Materna of this office — is expressed as follows: The 
population of the province of Kwangtung is given at 19,147,000 souls. The French Mission, 
perhaps the most competent authority, estimates it as high as 25,000,000. However, accepting 
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the population at 19,000,000. and deducting seven-tenths for women and children, we arrive 
at an adult male population of 5,700,00a The Natives here state that it is by no means an 
over-estimate to say that three out of every ten inhabitants of Kwangtung are Bmokere of 
Opium. Amongst the official class and with the more hard-working members of the community 
the proportion might be as high as five out of ten. Admitting 30 per cent, of the adult male 
population to be Opium smokers, we arrive at 1,710,000 consumers of the drug. The average 
consumption per diem of a moderate Bmoker is between 1 and 2 mace, while heavy smokers 
take as much as 7 or 8 mace, or even 1 tael, per day. Even if we allow only 1 mace per day 
for each smoker the daily consumption would reach 100 piculs, or 36,500 -piculs per annum. 
Even if we put the population at 15,000,000 only, the amount of drug annually required would 
be 20,000 piculs, and as 1.60 piculB of Crude Opium are required to produce 1 picul of prepared 
drug, it follows that the amount of Crude Opium entering the province in one year cannot well 
be less than 30,000 piculs, and it may very well be much more. The Native Opium consumed 
in and around Pakhoi, that is to Bay, in the prefectures of Kao-ehou (Jg ft), Lei-chou m 
Lien-chou ($| ft), consists of Yunnan and Kweichow drug, and is calculated at between 4,000 
and 5,000 piculs per annum, in the proportion of seven-tenths and three-tenths respectively. 
It must be borne in mind, however, that Opium arriving here is not in the same state of purity 
as when about to leave the producing province. It is commonly reported that en route about 
30 per cent, of extraneous matter has been added. The crude drug unadulterated is said to 
contain 90 per cent, of pure Opium. 

Reference has been made elsewhere in this Report to the question of Opium smuggling. 
Mr. Acting Commissioner Hiluer in his Opium Report for 1894 thus graphically describes the 
modus if perandi: “It is asserted that the Opium carriers travel in hands numbering 10, 20, 
or 30 individuals, each using as his carrying-pole, or tan-tfiao ({§ $£), a spear of stout wood, 
tipped with a formidable steel head, having as often as not dangling from its other end an old 
home-pistol, or even a more modem firearm. The weapons are ostensibly as a protection against 
brigands, but serve also the convenient purpose of intimidating the barrier officials, who find 
it wiser to let the owner pass on payment of a trifling fee than to attempt the exaction of the 
legitimate tax — fights having occurred at times in which the officials were worsted. These men 
disperse as soon as they cross the border and continue their journey in smaller parties of 
five or six, so as not to attract needless attention. They may frequently be seen coming to or 
leaving Pakhoi. Some prefer to take devious routes, increasing the journey by several days, 
but evading the barriers entirely.” 

The routes Native Opium travels are the ordinary trade routes from Yunnan and Kwei- 
chow— Po-s6 eg £), Nanning (fgf ®), Pin-chou (<g_ ft), and Lu-hsU (jf &) being centres for 
the distribution of the supply for this provinca It is smuggled by the same routes, avoid- 
ing the large towns. As before stated, Yunnan Opium, known locally as Ydn-pai-ch'a 
(g £ i 8 principally smoked here, and the moat appreciated quality comes from Kuang- 
nan-fu (Jg iff Jf). 

Taxation of Native Opium.— The legalised taxation of Native Opium entering the pro- 
vince of Kwangtung — chiefly from Yunnan and Kweichow— is put down ,at about HkTts. 14 
per picul, and it is said that each sort has already paid a somewhat similar sum in its own 
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province. These are Likin payments and cannot be Baid to be of an oppressive nature when 
the value of the commodity is considered. It is, indeed, a very generally expressed opinion that 
the trade could easily bear somewhat higher imposts. At the same time it must be borne in 
mind that these authorised levies in all probability do not represent the full measure of what 
Native drug has to pay when circulating from place of production to centres of consumption. 
Traders certainly seem to take extraordinary pains to avoid the taxing stations, and they would 
hardly do so if there were no more to pay in full than an average of Iflc.TU. 30 per picul. 
On several occasions the taxes on Native Opium have been lowered with the express purpose 
of inducing merchants to legalise their transactions, but so for without making very much 
impression on the clandestine trade. 

(e.) The State op the Monet Market. — In the opening year of the decade (1892) the 
average rate of exchange of the Haikwan tael into sterling money was 4s. 4 \d., declining during 
the following year to 3 «. njd.; but in February 1894 came the sudden collapse in exchange, and 
on the 3rd March the Mexican dollar was quoted at is. 1 1 $d. The effect was to paralyse the 
market for goods from gold-currency countries, and only a mere hand-to-mouth trade was done 
at Pakhoi until matters could’adjust themselves to the new conditions, the uncertainty as much 
as the lowness of exchange keeping operators out of the market. In 1895 the Haikwan tael 
exchange recovered to 3s. 3 $<£, to sink again in 1897 and 1898 to below 3s. The average rate of 
exchange in the oloBing year (1901) was 2 s. u&d. 

As mentioned elsewhere in this Report, there has been at various times a scarcity of 
copper cash, but it has not been severely felt. It may be said that dollars are always scarce 
here, and it would be no doubt difficult without previous notice to get, say, 5,000 dollara in 
coin at any moment; but as trade arrangements do not call for ready-money purchases we 
may conclude that the paucity is in accordance with the lawB of supply and demand. 

(/.) Values of Imports and Exports compared. — A copy of Comparative Table No. 3 — 
Value of Trade, — from the annual Returns, is given below; it gives all details and confirms 
the general impression of the non-expansibility of trade at Pakhoi : — 
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(g.) The population of the Lien-chou (f| jfj) prefecture, in which Pakhoi is placed, 
consists of four distinct types — Hakkas; Eastern people, it, Swatow men; Li people, from 
Hainan; and the boat peopla The Hakkas and Cantonese do most of the commercial business, 
while the Swatow men are chiefly agriculturists. The Us live by agriculture and weaving, 
and the floating population devotes itself to fishing, working cargo-boats, and carrying pas- 
sengers along the coast and rivers. All ferries are also worked by the boat people. The 
inhabitants of Lien-chou, judged by Chinese standards, are not held to rank very high in moral 
attributes. Foreign observers seem to confirm this view, and the following passage occurs in 
a report by one of HJB.M. Consuls at this port: “Before any considerable expansion of trade 
can take place in such a region, •£.«., the immediate hinterland of Pakhoi, without the stimulus 
of links with larger markets, its civilisation must considerably increase, and greater security 
be obtained for life and property. Such as is Chinese civilisation, Pakhoi is of its outskirts 
only, and shows a lower level than I have seen anywhere else in this country. Piracy iB in 
the blood of the race. A glance through the year’s diary shows a monotonous record of petty 
coast raids, hoverings of pirate junks (which stul terrorise the neighbouring coast line), and 
robberies of every degree of dignity from the sacking of the larger pawnshops to the plunder- 
ing of a returned emigrant from the Straits or Sumatra. It would be invidious to say thus- 
much of the Pakhoi neighbourhood without adding that most of the adjacent ones are worse. 
The four lower prefectures (f 0 JjSf), viz., those of Lien-chou (j£ jjj), Kao-chou (J % #|), 
Lei-chou (gf jfl), and the island of Hainan, are proverbial in this province for their lawlessness 
and turbulence. I do not know with what justice this applies to Hainan, but on the 'marches' 
of the Kao-chou and Lien-chou prefectures small so-called rebellions would seem to be endemic. 
They are generally ascribed by the Chinese here to the presence of large numbers of the 
Triad Society, which is probably true in the main ; but I believe that the said society in this 
region is purely an association of dacoits, living by blackmail enforced by occasional outrages, 
and devoid of any political aims.” Without going quite so far as Consul Allen in his estimate 
above quoted of the lack of civilisation amongBt the aborigines of Pakhoi, it must be confessed 
that there is a good deal of the corsair in the ordinary citizen of Pakhoi. The habits of the 
lower classes are distinctly predatory, and domestic servants have a fondness for Western strong 
waters, which is most disturbing to the peace of mind of the Foreign householder. But of 
late years, and especially quite lately, be it from what cause it may — policy, fear, or the dawning 
of a better mutual understanding, — an improved tone is perceptible; and, as far as Foreigners 
are concerned, there is little to complain of in the demeanour of the people generally. 

A word may here be said on that subject of perennial interest — the “ eternal feminine.” 
A former British Consul (Trade Report, 1897), in commenting on the large import of mirrors in 
frames, made the somewhat unkind remark that “the number was really surprising when one 
considers the distressing homeliness of Native femininity.” Now, without holding a brief for 
the somewhat indeterminate features of the local belle, it must be conceded at once in her 
favour that had the import been cheval-glasses the reflected image would have revealed a form 
and a womanly development rarely attained to in Western lands. The Pakhoi woman — like her 
sisters elsewhere in China — is no beauty on Western lines, but Bhe is admirably calculated to 
bear and rear the sturdy sons who are at once her pride and her delight All honour to her 




in her hard life of honest toil ! But, of course, there is a reverse to the picture, and it is on 
record that when Su Tono-p'o (gg if*), the celebrated statesman-poet, held sway as Prefect 
of Lien-chou during the Sung dynasty (A.D. 1066) he found the manners and customs of the 
local dames not exactly in accordance with the Five Constant Virtues. He therefore set to work 
forthwith to introduce sumptuary laws, and, inter alia, designed a “hide-the-shame hat" for 
ladies. This head-dress, which is universally worn at the present time — and is, as far as I know, 
unique in China, — consists of a disc of woven grass about 1 foot in diameter, with a small 
circle cut out of the centre into which the top of the head fita A fringe of blue cloth about 
6 or 8 inches deep is sewn round the edge of the crown, and completely shields — if she so wills 
it — the face and neck of the wearer from the gaze of the passer-by. Needless to say that a toss 
of the head en passant sIIowb ample observation from the inside, and the veil, though thick, 
is translucent. Coming down to more modem times the truthful chronicler is fain to confess 
that, despite the efforts of the worthy Su, Pakhoi has for many years enjoyed the somewhat 
unenviable notoriety of being a centre of a trade in human flesh. It appears that the Pakhoi — 
or, rather, Lien-chou and Lei-chou — female is much sought after in the bagnios of Canton, and 
that a continual demand is being made to supply the needs of the “Bocial evil” in that city. 
The local authorities have long been aware of the existence of this traffic, and one of its worst 
features, kidnapping, has of late years been much decreased by the stringency of the measures 
adopted. As far as the port of Pakhoi is concerned the rules for female emigration introduced 
in 1889 work fairly well, and it is part of the duty of the Foreign Affairs Deputy to exact a 
guarantee of absolute bond Jides in the case of every female leaving the port in a Foreign vessel. 
The Customs co-operate in so far as to prevent any female without a Permit from leaving the 
port in a Foreign vessel, and a record iB kept of the number of females for whom. Permits have 
been granted. But, of course, there are many other ways of leaving this port besides the one 
guarded avenue, and probably the evil practice will continue as long as a girl can be bought here 
for S20 and sold for four times that sum in Canton. 

The population of Pakhoi is put down at 20,000, and I am told that quite a number of 
local Chinese have Annamite wives. In former days raids d la Sabine were frequently under- 
taken by Chinese pirates on the shores of Annam, but since the French occupation the matter 
has been sternly dealt with, and many people from both sides of the border have been restored 
to their homes by the light of information supplied to the Government by the Catholic Fathers. 
The principal occupation of the Pakhoi native is afloat, and he lives by the fishing industry. 
Fishery products bulk largely in our Returns, but a still greater proportion of each year's take 
goes inlan d — Ch'in-chou being the largest consumer. The fishing fleet numbers some 500 sail, 
large and small. 

The average number of Foreigners living at Pakhoi during the decade may be taken at 
about 50, excluding Annamites; and the nationalities represented were British, French, German, 
and Portuguese. There are four Foreign hongs, it, one German, one French, one British, and 
one Portuguese; but only the first and last have national representatives, the others being con- 
ducted by Chinese agents. 

(h.) The general lack of energy and expansion in commerce is reflected in the municipal 
life of the port. The town is still very dirty, and consequently— when other conditions are 
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favourable — it is as liable as ever to outbreaks of epidemics. But this state of affairs is sus- 
ceptible of amelioration, and. in this connexion the following remarks of Dr. Deane (Medical 
Report, October 1899-March 1900) are of more than passing interest: "The most cleanly towns 
in China are those which, by circumstances seldom attainable, have a natural water supply run- 
ning along the side channels of the streets from year’s end to year’s end. Pakhoi lends itself 
admirably to such a condition, were the natural supply of water forthcoming. The town is 
situated close down to the sea, and consists of three or four streets running parallel to the shore, 
with a few cross connecting streets, and is built on an incline of about 1 in 20, falling towards 
the sea, with a slight trend from east to west, so that water admitted at the eastern end of 
the streets would flow westward and also from south to north into the sea. Now, if the people 
could be induced to engage the services of a hydraulic engineer to supply a continuous flow of 
water along the streets, and a staff of scavengers to keep the ways clean, then we might hear 
less about the spread of plague from PakhoL" 

The most "go-ahead" members of our community are the Cantonese merchants, and it 
is mainly to their initiative that the little as yet accomplished in sanitary reform and improved 
house building has been possible. Later on, perhaps, the bulk of traders here will recognise 
the commercial disadvantage of ever-threatening and sometimes present epidemics, and will stir 
themselves to put their house in order before it is too late. But in such matters the Chinese 
mind works slowly, and with the "awful example” of the neighbouring colony of Hongkong 
before them the Chinese may perhaps be excused for not placing a quite unquestioning faith in 
the efficacy of Foreign sanitation. But, looking back on what the town was in its early days as 
a Treaty port, there is no doubt that some substantial improvement has taken place. At that 
time the houses were mostly of the bamboo and tiles order, and the two streets of which the town 
consisted were unpaved and often, in bad weather, impassable. There are now five streets paved 
after a fashion, and the shops on the two principal streets are substantially built of brick in the 
style of Canton. The commercial community consists of about 40 shops kept by Cantonese — 
mostly branches of Canton firms dealing in Foreign goods, — eight Kao-chou (ffi shops, three 
Swatow shops, and one Kiungchow shop. There are, besides, the leather dealers from Yang- 
chiang (§| ££) and about too Kwangsi dealers in salt fish. The native Pakhoi traders have 
numerous shops and deal in sugar, ground-nut oil, samshu, rice paper, and prepared opium. 
There are also numerous street hawkers, the majority of whom are Kao-chou men. 

(i.) and (?•) * * * * * 

(k.) Without going further afield than the immediate districts which draw supplies 
through this port, it is, unfortunately, possible to record a good many unhappy occurrences, such 
as strange accidents, epidemics, typhoons, inundations, droughts, and insurrections, during the 
decade under review. While 1892, the opening year, exhibited a marked freedom from all such 
events, the following year’s prosperity was much marred by an abnormal rainfall. Between the 
13th and 16th May 1893 15 inches of rain fell in and around Lien-chou, resulting in widespread 
floods, which are said to have caused the deaths of no less than 500 people. The rice crops in 
the flooded districts were destroyed, and had not prompt help been afforded by the Viceroy at 
Canton, who caused large quantities of Rice and money to be sent, and thus tided the district 



over the worst crisis, the mortality must have been much higher. Local aid was also forth- 
coming, and in November of the same year the Lien-chou Prefect presented the T'ai Ho I Chli 
(d&C ® 13 ), a local charitable institution, with a complimentary tablet in recognition of the 
relief afforded by it to the starving peasantry of the district in the earlier part of the year. On 
the 29th August a violent gale occurred, in which some junks were blown ashore at Pakhoi and 
many more wrecked along the coast. 

The year 1894 was marked by drought and plague— the latter a not infrequent con- 
comitant of the former. Plague was also prevalent at Hongkpng and Canton. In July there 
were disastrous floods in the An-p'u ($c £8) district, which ruined the crops and reduced the 
population to starvation. Children were sold for a few thousand cash a piece, and robbery and 
murder were of daily occurrence. Relief in the shape of rice was sent from Canton and other 
places. A band of mounted and armed robbers perpetrated several outrages in the Sui-ch‘i 
district of Lei-chou (ft ft MS § )g) during the summer of 1894; nine of them were 
eventually captured and beheaded. Two bands of Kwangsi famine refugees passed through 
Pakhoi, begging their way to more fortunate districts, during July and August. They earned 
huchaos issued by the Kwangsi authorities as an appeal to the charitable. During the month 
of September the murder of Monsieur Chaillet, Comptroller of French Customs at Moncay, 
and the abduction of his wife and daughter by the perpetrators of the deed caused Borne ex- 
citement here, as it was believed that the gang had escaped into Chinese territory across the 
border at Tung-hsing Ofc U). 

In March 1895 a rising of some importance took place in the Kao-chou prefecture (JjJ $)). 
A band of rebels, variously estimated at from several hundreds to several thousands, headed by 
a noted malefactor, nicknamed Lai-cha-wei ($§{ J§) — referring to the skin disease from which 
he suffered, — sacked the market town of Chung-t'ang-hstl (tf* i§ i£t) with many circumstances 
of atrocity, and soon after took possession of the town Mei-lu-hstt ($$ ® jj|). Lai-cha-wei then 
proclaimed himBelf emperor. Troops were despatched against him, many of his followers were 
killed, and he himself was eventually captured and executed. In the same month a serious 
outbreak of measles occurred amongst the Natives of Pakhoi, but the Foreign residents escaped 
infection. Between the nth and 13th June typhoon weather prevailed; 12 Pakhoi junks and 
about 40 men were lost in the Gulf off the coast of Annam. In the month of July there was 
an abnormal rainfall — 12.27 inches in 72 hours. Plague and cholera were both present in the 
town and vicinity. - 

In 1896 famine in Kwangsi had an effect on trade; but, happily, towards August the 
worst of it was over. In April a determined attack by 200 pirates was made on the island of 
Wei-chon, but they were repulsed by the prompt action of the Lien-chou authorities, who re- 
ceived telegraphic news of the raid from a French priest residing on the island. Banditti were 
numerous in the Ho-p‘u (•§• fg}) district, and excited much local alarm. They were, however, 
eventually dispersed by the Government troops. In May, as sickness was much on the increase, 
it was decided to purge the town from evil spirits by a parade of the local gods. A gorgeous 
procession perambulated the town on the 14th of the month. By a curiqus coincidence and as 
a matter of feet, plague began to disappear soon after that date. In December a serious fire 
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took place on Wai-sha ($[> f&), the sandspit immediately opposite the town of Fakhoi, and ioo 
houses were destroyed. 

An accident which might have had the gravest results happened on the i8th July 1897. 
The house of one of the principal merchants, situated in the busiest part of the town, was 
struck by lightning. The current passed into the basement, where 500 cases of kerosene oil 
were stored, and set fire to the oil with which the ground was saturated. Prompt applications 
of wet sand and gunny bags saved the bulk of the oil from igniting and the town from a 
serious conflagration. Plague was very prevalent during June, but died out a few months later. 

In May 1898 the Triad Society gave much trouble in the vicinity of Ling-shan (fi |!j) — 
always a disturbed neighbourhood. Several piratical attacks were made on the island of Wei- 
chou during the year, but were repulsed by the determined attitude of the population, under the 
leadership of the resident French priests. In consequence of the numerous acts of brigandage 
in the neighbourhood, the gentry of Yii-lin-chou (® ji\) formed a Defence Association, and, 
with the formal consent of the Governor General, obtained, partly from him and partly by' 
purchase in Hongkong, a supply of arms for their protection. The Association imported 2,270 
rifles, 700 muskets and gingals, 75,000 cartridges, and 550,000 percussion caps. It would be 
interesting to trace out the ultimate ownership of these annB. In March and A pril bubonic 
plague was rife in the town, and especially bad at the village of Tikok (jfc ft), about 2 miles to 
the westward. The inhabitants migrated eri bloc and camped on the plain until July, when 
they returned to their houses and the epidemic died out. In November of the same year an 
outbreak of diarrhoea caused a high mortality amongst cattle in this neighbourhood. 

On the night of the 10th September 1899 a German subject named Puhlmann was 
attacked by pirates while asleep in a Native boat anchored off the port of Lung-mta (gj j*j), at 
the entrance to the city of Ch‘in-chou (ffc Jfl). Mr. Pohlmann was not seriously hurt, but his 
assailants were subsequently caught and executed. 

In March igoo a serious conflict took place at the Shih-t‘ou-pu ^ jf ) mine between 

pirates and the Government guard there. The pirates, who had attempted to loot the boats 
bringing in stores for the mine, were defeated. There was small-pox at Pakhoi and plague at 
Lien-chou during the month of May. On the 2nd September the British cruiser Mohawk arrived 
for the purpose of taking away any of the Foreign residents wishing to leave the port (in con- 
sequence of the Boxer troubles up North), but as no response was made to the circular to that 
effect, which the British Consul addressed to all Foreigners, irrespective of nationality, the war 
vessel left for Hongkong the next day. Meanwhile, the Tonkin Customs revenue cruiser Hanoi, 
an armed steam-launch of about 40 tons, remained at Pakhoi for the general protection. In 
September also attempts were made to disturb the peace by the promulgation of false edicts 
against Foreigners, but they were promptly quashed by vigorous local action. 

In March 1901 there was a good deal of small-pox amongst the Natives, but Foreigners 
were not attacked. There was also plague in the town and at Lien-chou up to June, but never 
of a very serious nature. On the 24th May a missionary disturbance took place at Lien-chou in 
connexion with some property there recently acquired by the Kieler (Germin) Mission. There 
was some excitement for a few days, but eventually the matter was settled and compensation 



agreed upon at a conference at Pakhoi between the Lien-ohou Prefect and the Commander 
of H.LG.M. Jaguar. With this exception, the district has been free from any serious form of 
missionary trouble during the year. Towards the end of July and during the first week in 
AuguBt the decennial Sai Hui (J£ $[) was held here. Owing to various circumstances the 
festivities were shorn of some former features, but the grand procession of the local gods round 
the town took place as usual. Perfect order and good humour prevailed throughout among the 
populace. During the late summer and autumn reports from the immediate hinterland pointed 
to a rather serious state of affairs there. Large and small bands of robbers were infesting the 
high roads between Fakhoi and Lien-chou, Ch‘in-chou, and Nanning, and in the Yii-lin district. 
Trade has suffered in consequence, but it is hoped that the active measures now in operation 
may be sufficient to cope with the evil and restore throughout respect for law and order. 

( l .) There is little of interest at this port to attract the attention of distinguished 
travellers, and we are no doubt indebted to the fact of being on the high road to the French 
possessions in Indo-China for the few and far-between visits of men of note which have actually 
taken place. On the 10th February 1900 the port was visited for one day by His Excellency 
the Governor General of Indo-China, en route for Haiphong, and on the 26th His Excellency 
Monsieur Pichon, French Minister at Peking, arrived, leaving the same day for Hanoi On 
the 7th January 1901 the French cruiser Keraaint visited the port, with His Excellency the 
Governor General of Indo-China and other colonial officials on board, and left the next day. 

(m.) to (0.) * * * ' * 

(73.) The principal local and hinterland products which find an outlet at Pakhoi are : 
star aniseed and aniseed oil, camphor, fishery products, duck and fowl feathers, ground-nut 
cake, cow and buffalo hides, horns, liquid indigo, leather, lung-ngan pulp, medicines, pigs, 
Besamum seed, sugar, animal tallow, and leaf tobacco. Fishing is the chief local industry. 
Transport of cargo is made by both land and water — in the former case by bullock carts and on 
the backs of porters, and in the latter, in boats of all shapes and sizes from a sea-going junk to 
a small sampan. 

Pakhoi is chiefly concerned with the prefectural city of Lien-chou, about 16 miles off, to 
which there is access by both sea and land. Ch'in-chou ($c JHjb another important centre, 
about 60 miles off whose seaport — Lung-mSn (gf PJ) — is the nearest sea outlet for Nanning 
and Kwangsi products, can be reached by either land or water — preferably by the latter route. 
The harbour of Lung-mfin is said to have-been surveyed by the French and to be of sufficient 
depth to accommodate Foreign steamers of light draught. The commercial quarter of the city 
of Ch'in-chou (60,000 inhabitants) lies along the right bank of the river, about 30 miles from 
Lung-mfin by water and 24 miles overland. Junks of 1,000 to 1,500 piculs burden can discharge 
in the stream, which is at this point about 60 yards wide. All goods (Imports) destined for 
Nanning and beyond are packed at Ch'in-chou for further transport on the backs of porters. 
The distance to N annin g is about 100 miles from Ch'in-chou, and the journey generally takes 
about six to eight days. , ■ , 

Another important commercial centre for Pakhoi trade is Yii-lin, in Kwangsi, about 155 
miles distant, the route to which has been discussed elsewhere in this Report. Pakhoi goods 
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destined for Kao-chou, in the Lei-chou peninsula, and local products destined for shipment here 
find an inlet and outlet at the port of An-p'u ($ $§). From the foregoing it will be seen that 
our hinterland can be reached by both land and water — a state of affairs highly conducive to 
cheap transport throughout 

(q.) Native Shipping. — The supersession of junks by steamers noticed in the last Decen- 
nial Report has continued during the present decade, and, with certain exceptions, the junk 
trade of to-day is merely a cargo-boat transport between Pakhoi and the unopened ports and 
places in our vicinity which supply our Exports and consume our Imports. There remain, 
however, a few junks of the old sea-going type — Vov^m£ng (gj g)— which still voyage here 
periodically to and from Kongmoon (ft R), the West River stage ; and there is also a varying 
amount of junk traffic between places on the Gulf of Tonkin and this port, distinot from the 
cargo-boat transport above referred to. Singapore junks, trading with Hoihow (Hainan), call 
here occasionally when it suits them to do so; but the bulk of the Native shipping seen here 
belongs to the fishing industry, which is represented by a fleet of at least 500 vessels, large and 
small, employing a very large number of person^ 

(r.) The banking facilities at this port are very much the same as they have always been, 
that is to say, there are no commercial banks here and none are necessary, as the trade is for the 
most part an agency one and is financed from the great centres of Canton and Fatshan. 

(s.) There are two Native postal hongB at present functioning at Pakhoi, styled respec- 
tively Sen Ch'ang Ch'eng (jgj §| jg) and Pao Dai Ho ({ft %). The first named is owned by 
a native of Pakhoi, and was established soon after the opening of the port to Foreign trade, 
in 1877; the latter dates from the commencement of the Imperial Post here, in 1897. Both 
concerns are at present serious competitors to the I.P.O. Their shops are in the centre of the 
Chinese town and the rates charged are those of the Government institution, with the exception 
of letters to Hoihow, which pay only 15 cash per cover. Both these hongs are registered at 
the Imperial Post Office and are to a certain extent under its control, and there is little doubt 
that ns Imperial postal facilities spread through the country there will be less and less room for 
inferiorly equipped competition. 

The Imperial Post Office opened here in February 1897, and in March 1900 three box 
offices were established in the Native town. This was followed in June, August, and October 
of the same year by the inauguration of Imperial Post Offices in the important inland city of 
Nanning and the two Gulf coast marts of Ch'in-chou (gj jfj) and Lien-chou (jg jHi). All these 
offices show progressive figures. The Pakhoi head office maintains daily communication with 
Lien-chou, distant 16 miles, and four times a week with Ch'in-chou and three times a week 
with Nanning, distant respectively 29s Li (two and a half days courier run) and 645 li (six 
dayB courier run). To Lien-chou the mails take as a rule five hours. It is the policy of 
the Imperial Post Office to adapt the arrangements of inland offices to Native tastes and 
customs, and such offices are veritably Chinese in all save their regular and efficient working 
and control. 

(t.) A change in the manner of recording Native Imports in the annual Returns was 
made here in" 1893. Goods of undoubted Chinese origin imported from Hongkong had hitherto 
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been treated statistically as Native Imports, but fiscally as Foreign. They are now represented 
as Foreign Imports, which are therefore proportionately augmented. . 

Emigration abroad has been somewhat in abeyance dnring the decade, but has lately 
Bhown signs of revival, and the post of Yang-wu 'W’eiyUan, or Foreign Business Deputy, has been 
re-established here. The general regulations are those known as the “Swatow Rules,” but for 
the control of the women and children special regulations are in force. By these the Weiyiian 
is bound to satisfy himself that the transaction is borid fide and- has no suspicion of the “ trade 
in human flesh" about it before issuing the document on receipt of which the Customs issue 
a Permit to proceed on board. While it cannot be claimed that the effect of this legislation 
has been to stop the traffic in young girls for the Canton market, it has at least, it may be 
hoped, had a deterrent effect. 

On the nth November 1901 (Kuang HsO, 27th year, 10th moon, 1st day), by virtue of an 
arrangement forming part of the indemnity stipulations of the Peace Protocol, the management 
of the Native Customs here was transferred to this office. On the same day the collection of an 
effective 5 per cent, ad valorem Duty commenced on Imports and on all goods hitherto Duty free 
(Tariff Rule II), with the exception of rice and other cereals, flour, gold and silver bullion, and 
coin. These changes are of too recent a date to warrant any remarks as to their present effect or 
future prospects. 

(tt.) There is little to chronicle in the way of special developments in either military, 
naval, industrial, financial, or administrative matters in this neighbourhood during the past 
decade. Coast defence is very much in the same state as it was in 1884, when a good deal 
was done towards the introduction of Foreign ways and methods. In 1894 a new fort was 
constructed at Cape Paklung ({3 j)g), near the French frontier line. 

Police duties afloat are under the control of the Lung-men Hsieh-Vai, who has a small 
squadron of sailing gun-boats under his orders ; and of late one of the steam gun-boats of the 
Canton fleet has been detached for duty in the Gulf. It cannot be said that piracy has dis- 
appeared, but no doubt the precautions taken keep it in check. The inhabitants of the whole 
coast line between here and Hongkong have for years borne an evil reputation, and there can be 
no doubt that when times are hard the Bimple fisher is as often as not a potential pirate, a state of 
things which adds enormously to the difficulties of successful repression. In the early seventies 
the famous General Fang Yao was not much concerned with minor details of differentiation, as 
he held the opinion that those who harbour or tolerate robbers in their villages must take the 
risk of sharing a malefactor’s lot; and on this principle he slew and burnt night and day until 
the whole Swatow district — the area of his activities — was completely pacified. It seems likely 
that some such drastic action will be eventually needed here in the interests of law and order and 
for the protection of trade. Military affairs are in the hands of the Ghin-tai (anglici, General), 
whose head-quarters are at the prefectural oity of Lien-chou. The local forces are not large, but 
they are well armed and can easily be reinforced from Canton if necessary. The local gentry 
here, as elsewhere in the province, are in the habit of organising a village militia to support the 
Government troops in the task of keeping order and suppressing robbers. In administrative 
matters there have been no changes. 
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Industrial developments on Foreign lines are represented here by the coal mine at Shih- 
t'ou-pu, which has been described elsewhere in this Report, and a steam saw-mill at Kotack 
(ffi S)> a village about 2 miles to the eastward of Pakhoi, and the timber dep8t of the port 
The concern is run hy a Chinese company, known as the I Ho Kung-sstt ({§ % S). ^d 

the plant, imported from Glasgow, is that known as the vertical, or pit-saw, type, with automatic 
feed, cutting up to 12 planks at a time, according to thickness. It is actuated by an “undertype” 
engine and boiler of about 7 horse-power. The mill runs daily for 12 hours and employs about 
20 hands. The principal output is soft-wood staves for cemeht casks, sent mostly to Macao in 
Native vessels. Felloes for jinricsha wheels are also cut there, as is the sheathing for the bodies 
of those vehicles. The raw material is mostly China pine (fe jfc), but a good deal of camphor- 
wood is also cut into knees for junk-building. The company is said to have paid well, but of 
late, owing, it is hinted, to defective management, its operations have been much restricted. 

In Native industries, as might be expected from our geographical position, shipbuilding 
holds a high place. Junks, cargo-boats, sampans, etc., are constantly being built on and launched 
from the beach between Tikok (& $), to the west, and Kotack g), on the east, of Pakhoi. 
Boat-building has a special interest for the Foreign observer from the fact that here may be seen 
the prototype of the modern racing yacht, with her spoon-shaped hull and hollowed stem. This 
type has been in use in these waters since time immemorial, and the only modem improvement 
to be discerned— and this is distinctly a Western innovation— is the growing use of centre instead 
of the old lee boards. The Pakhoi junk is a fast sailer as well as an excellent sea boat 

The Ch’in-chou Potteries . — Unlike similar industries in other parts of China, these 
potteries are of no great antiquity (about 1840), and it is only of late years, in fact since a 
collection of Ch‘in-ehou ware formed part of the Pakhoi Customs collection sent to the Paris 
Exposition, that their products have been brought into notice. The kilns are situated in a village 
about 5 it from the town, and the beds of yellow clay used— called in Chinese ^ ±— are found 
at Shuang-chiao-ling (® {§}) and Mo-tao-shui (Jg JJ fc), two places about 7 or 8 li off The 

industry is in the hands of only a few families, whose representatives have pottery shops at 
Ch'in-chou. The articles manufactured comprise vases, incense pots, bowls, teapots, wine cups, 
plates, etc., but any domestic article can be made to order by supplying a pattern. The ware 
is generally in two shades (light and dark) of terra-cotta, and is ornamented with appropriate 
figures and characters in the Chinese style. The clay is susceptible of a very fine glaze, and the 
finished product is always tasteful and elegant The ware is, unfortunately, very fragile, and is 
almost as difficult to transport as the famous clay figures of Peking. Prices are very much a 
question of bargaining, but a very pretty teapot can be got for 80 cents, while vases range, 
according to size, from to Sio per pair. Articles to be baked are hermetically sealed up 
in large earthenware vessels, which are then placed in the kiln. The potter judges by the 
appearance of the enclosing vessel as to whether all is going right with the bake insida If the 
outside vessel turns red-hot, all is well; but should it turn black, the chances are that the 
articles inside will be spoilt Great core is therefore necessary in regulating the amount of heat 
applied. The glazed surface is produced by rubbing with wax and polishing with pumice-stone 
and wood after baking. 
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(v.) Mission work at Pakhoi and in the neighbourhood is represented by three sections 
of Foreign Christians, viz., the Missions Strangeres de Paris, the Church Missionary Society 
(English), and the Kieler Mission (German Lutheran). The members of the Missions Strangles 
de Paris are distributed in these regions as follows: in the district of Lien-cbou (jgfc Jjj), one 
French father at Pakhoi, three on the island of Wei-chou (fg fftj), and one Native priest at 
Ling-sban (g ilj); in the district of Ch'in-chou (gc M)> two French fathers; in Kao-chou 
(& m. five; and in Lei-chou (H #fl), two. The number of converts in these districts is 
estimated at between 8,000 and 9,000. Within the scope of the work are included preaching in 
churches and villages by the catechumens, doctrinal teaching in schools by Native preceptors 
(who also impart a certain amount of knowledge of Chinese literature), and the conduct of 
orphanages — especially for Native children abandoned by their parents. 

The progress of Catholicism in these regions is slow, but the missionaries aim more at 
quality than quantity in their converts, and those who show signs of having embraced the Faith 
for the sake of material gain only are carefully eliminated. Under these conditions it has been 
found that accepted converts have generally proved staunch and faithful. But the great feature 
of Catholic missionary effort in this part of the province is undoubtedly the remarkable success 
of the work on the island of Wei-chou, situated off the west coast of the Lei-chou peninsula, and 
about 60 miles by sea from this port. The island itself is about 70 li in circumference, and is of 
volcanic origin ; in fact, there seems to be little doubt that the anchorage for sea-going junks — 
12 feet draught— is the basin of an ancient crater. Although much exposed to vicissitudes of 
climate, the island is fairly fertile and produces sufficient cereals and vegetables to maintain its 
6,000 or 7,000 inhabitants in moderate, if somewhat precarious, comfort There is, of course, 
good fish in abundance. The Chinese administration of the island consists of a small military 
and a small civil official, the former disposing of some 20 soldiers. With the exception of some 
piratical attacks, profound peace has reigned on the island for years, and in this it offers a most 
happy contrast to the neighbouring districts on the mainland The fishing season takes place in 
the 9th, 10th, nth, and 12th moons of each year, during which time there is often a fleet of 
some 1,000 sail off the island. The principal take is cuttle-fish, which is promptly salted and 
distributed throughout the province, and even sent into Kwangsi. 

The origin of the present settlers is interesting. Previous to 1863 the island was simply 
the resort of pirates, and, a3 such, all immigration from the mainland was strictly forbidden 
under pain of death. But during the dark days of the Taiping Rebellion a band of 400 desperate 
refugees resolved to make good their escape to the island or perish in the attempt. After various 
vicissitudes they were allowed to remain, and their settlement was eventually recognised by the 
provincial government. From this root, and under the fostering care of the French fathers, a 
self-respecting and hard-working population has sprung up ; and in spite of numerous attempts — 
especially marked during the last few years — to again reconquer the island as a head-quarters 
for Triads and pirates, the enemies of order both within and without have been successfully 
kept in check. Some years ago the French Government supplied the resident priests with a few 
hundred stand of arms of precision, while the French naval shipB keep up the supply of am- 
munition when visiting the island. With this help the inhabitants of eaoh hamlet have been 
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trained to arms and organised, so that the first sound of the tocsin produces a mobilisation 
e» masse, which.hitherto has been sufficient to protect the integrity of its shores. 

I am indebted to Pere GErardin — the valiant French priest who is devoting his life to 
the good of the Vei-cliou people — for the above remarks on this most interesting and unique 
comer of a vast Empire. 

The Kieler China Mission was founded here in 1900 by Pastor Witt. The society has 
its home iu Kiel, and is in communion with the Evangelical National Church of Germany. 
The Foreign members of the mission now number eight, including four ladies. The mission 
buildings at Pakhoi consist of residences, a preaching hall, and a school, all within the same 
compound, and occupying a very well-chosen site on the Lien-chou road, facing the beach on 
the eastern outskirts of the town. Almost from the first, Pastor WnT and his co-workers 
aimed at further expansion in the interior, and sub-stations have been established at various 
places in the vicinity. In some localities it is claimed that the people hear them gladly, buy 
their books, and ask for more, instruction in Webtem knowledge. At other spots where the 
reception has not been so cordial, it is explained that adverse influences have been at work. 
To the outside observer the salient fact remains that already — although the mission is barely a 
year old — it has been deemed necessary on two occasions to invoke the aid of the secular arm, 
presumably on the assumption that gun-boat intervention is " a short way with the heathen.” 

The Church Missionary Society, whose chief work here is medical, has kept on and 
increased its usefulness during the decade. The hospital has been enlarged, and has now room 
for 200 patients. Its repute is great throughout the whole countryside, and patients flock in 
thousands to its ever-opened doors. Dr. Hobdeb— the devoted medical missionary who has 
laboured, often single-handed, for 17 years in the beneficent institution he has created — tells me 
that during 1901 the number of patients treated exceeds by 10,000 that of the previous year. 
The total number of patients treated at the hospital during the 10 years is 165,000. Truly a 
grand record. Side by side with the medical work, and often as the direct outcome of it, the 
evangelisation of those willing to hear goes on ; while the ladies of the mission have their hands 
full in their special sphere. A prominent feature of Dr. Hobdeb’s work is the leper hospital, 
where the poor sufferers from this dread disease are afforded a chance of living a life of useful- 
ness and ending their days in peace, with at least the feeling that He hath cared for them. 

(w.) Of the three Viceroys who have held sway at Canton during the decade, Li Han-chang 
jg} 3g), 'Dan Chung-lin (jg |g $$), and Li Hung-chang, the last named is incomparably the 
most outstanding. All three have passed away, but the name of Li Hung-chang will remain in 
history. Called to office at Canton in January 1900, after a protracted aud arduous career in the 
service of his country, it was not long before the salutary influence which he invariably exercised 
over the minds of his subordinates began to be felt throughout the whole Canton jurisdiction. 
Piracy afloat and robbery ashore began perceptibly to diminish, confidence revived, and many 
schemes for local improvements laid aside or abandoned in former years were once more brought 
forward. In fact, prospects at Canton were never brighter than when the outbreak of "Boxer- 
dom” (May 1900) in the North put an end for the time being to what might have proved the 
dawn of a new era of provincial prosperity. As a consequence of the northern troubles Viceroy 
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li was retransferred to Tientsin, and finally left Canton on the 17th July 1900. He was soon 
after appointed an Imperial Peace Commissioner, and died at his post on the 7th November 1901. 
It was at first feared at Canton that the departure of the Ckung-t'ang would be the signal for 
the outbreak of passions hitherto held back by his restraining hand, but, luckily, the provincial 
administration — aided somewhat, it may be, by the shadow of a great name — stood firm. Ex- 
terior calm was at least preserved, and the sporadic cases of rebellion and riot which marked the 
close of the year were dealt with promptly and effectually. As one whose duty it was as Canton 
CommissioDer — temporarily charged with the superintendence of the Foreign Custom Houses 
within the Two Kwang jurisdiction pending the reappearance of the Inspector General — to be 
somewhat intimately connected with the great Viceroy during the dismal, days of the Peking 
siege, it may not be out of place for the writer, now that the aged statesman has passed away, to 
record the unwearying efforts of the Chung-Vang to prevent the final crime at Peking which he, 
best of all, knew must mean the ruin and disgrace of the country he loved so well. Whatever 
softening influences could have made themselves felt in the counsels of the distracted Empress 
Dowager and the infuriated Prince Tuan were, without a doubt, supplied by Ii. Other Viceroys 
did yeoman service in their respective spheres, but Li was in the eyes of his countrymen the man 
of. the hour and the only one who could save China. Full of years, sick in body but unbroken 
in spirit, he responded nobly to his country’s call, and he died as he had lived, with harness on 
his back. In very fact, “ Faithful unto Death.” 

(y.) • « * * • 

(s.) The dominant note of Import trade at Pakhoi in the past has been retrogression, and 
it can hardly be claimed that the expansion in Exports has been of a sufficiently pronounced 
character to justify any very high hopes for the future. The original promoters of the port no 
doubt thought they saw in it the trade emporium of the Yunnan and Kwangsi provinces, but 
since then other factors have come in ami early dreams must be much modified. It was long 
foreseen that the West River was the true trade route between Hongkong, Kwangsi, and Yunnan, 
but the possibility of its ever being opened to Foreign trade seemed remote, and the alternative 
route vid Pakhoi offered solid advantages as far as time was concerned. But the saving of time 
has seldom been a serious factor with Chinese traders, and the longest route, if cheaper, has 
invariably been preferred. Thus it came about that the opening of Wuchow to Foreign trade 
in 1897 dealt a staggering blow to commerce here, to be followed soon afterwards by the estab- 
lishment of regular and frequent steam 5 communication between Hongkong and Haiphong. 
Mr. A. R. Marty, the enterprising pioneer of French commerce in Tonkin, has a whole fleet 
of steam-launches running throughout the delta of the Red River in connexion with his ocean 
line from Hongkong, and is thus able to provide special facilities to Hongkong traders by 
offering them through freight on merchandise almost right up to the frontiers of Kwangsi 
and Yunnan. The result has been, and must increasingly be as Red River facilities expand, a 
steady deflection from the Pakhoi route of goods destined for these two provinces. Another 
factor which has militated— temporarily, let us hope— against the Pakhoi-Ch'inchou-Nanning 
route is the insecurity. Traders will not risk their persons and their goods on a route infested 
by pirates on sea and robbers by land, We have thus three prominent- causes for local trade 
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depression and non-expansion, and to them must now be added a fourth — the opening of 
Kwangchowwan as a French free port. The growth of trade there is too recent to allow of 
much certainty in forecast, but there can be no doubt that in the nature of things the new 
departure cannot be to the advantage of PakhoL It is true that up to the present the district 
mainly affected has been the eastern portion of the Lei-chou promontory— a territory with which 
Pakhoi has in the past had but little to do. • Still the fact remains that goods, including 
salt and opium, arrive in considerable quantities at Kwangchowwan in the French subsidised 
steamers of Mr. A. R. Martv, and that these goods eventually find their way into China 
practically free of all the usual Duties. Besides the two items mentioned above, it is well 
known that kerosene oil, cotton yam, and matches enter China in appreciable amounts by 
this route, and that the town of Chekham (f$ ft), in 'French territory, is a commercial centre 
of growing importance. 

In the face of these facts it would be idle to underestimate the potential force of the 
competition of Kwangchowwan with trade at PakhoL Unfortunately, as in most cases, it is 
easier to diagnose than to cure. Among remedial measures, the restoration of peace and security 
along existing trade routes stands first and foremost. Then comes the desirability and necessity 
of improving these routes. The road from Ch'in-chou (ft Jfj) to Nanning (if tg) is in places 
barely ij feet wide, with paddy fields on either side, and leads over, instead of round, some very 
stiff hills It is not at all impossible, and would not even be very expensive, to so improve the 
Gh'inchou-Nanning high road as to make it available for bullock-cart traffic— the only wheeled 
vehicles known here. The present plan is to break up all goods for Nanning into 40-catty pack- 
ages at Ch'in-chou, and the coolie and his carrying-pole are the only means of transit A good 
road would mean accelerated service to Kwangsi, and, with a proper system of horse patrol and 
guard-houses, it could easily and cheaply be kept free of banditti. The mere feet that it would 
enable traders to travel in greater numbers at a time would go a long way towards securing 
immunity from attack. 

The much-talked-of railway (Pakhoi-Iienchou-Ch'inchou-Nanning) remains to be con- 
sidered. If ever built, it would undoubtedly give a great impetus to trade at Pakhoi, and a 
concession for the line has already been obtained by a French syndicate. The question then 
occurs : will it ever be built ? And the answer must be sought in the recent history of the Red 
River and railway developments within the Tonkin territories. 

PAUL H. KING, 

Commissioner of Customs. 



Custom House, 
Pakhoi, 31st December 1901. 
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(a.) The province of Kwangsi lies between 103“ 55' and 109° 40' of longitude East, and 
between 22° 12' and 26° 20' of latitude North. It is a region not well known to Europeans, 
who have hitherto explored only the great valleys. Its neighbouring provinces are : on the 
north, Kweichow and Hunan; on the west, Yunnan and Tonkin; and on the east and south, 
Kwangtung, which separates it from the China Sea. 

The Kwangsi and the Kwangtung provinces form the viceroyalty of the Liang Kwang, 
and the official residence of the Viceroy is at Canton. 

The capital of Kwangsi was formerly at Wuchow, and in 1665 was transferred to 
Kuei-lin. The province is divided into 11 prefectures or fu, viz., Kuei-lin, P‘ing-lo, Wu-chou, 
Hstln-chou, Nan-ning, T‘ai-p‘ing, ChSn-an, Ssh-ch'fing, Ssh-Sn, Ch'ing-yuan, and Liu-chou. Thesp 
prefectures are subdivided into 38 districts (hsien or chon), and 22 districts (aborigines), the latter 
almost entirely situated alongside the Tonkin frontier and inhabited by the Th6s; their chiefs, 
also Th&a, being quasi-independent of the Chinese authorities. 

The Governor of the province (Futai) resides at Kuei-lin ; he is assisted by three man- 
darins— the Fantai (Treasurer), the Nieh-t*ai (Judge), and the Yen-liang Tao (Salt and Grain 
Commissioner). 

The prefectures are grouped into four too, or circuits, commanded by four Taotai, namely: 
the Liang Tao (ft &), made up of Kuei-lin-fu (g # ft), P'ing-lo-fu (2p ft), Wu-chou-fu 
® W #>■ and Hsun-chou-fu m W ft) ; the Tso-kiang (£ ft »). mode up of Nan-ning-fu 
ft). Chto-an-fu (ft $ ft), and Ssil-ch'eng-fti (ft Jg ft); the Taip'ing-SsSshun 
#>• made U P T-ai-p'ing-fu (±Zfi ft); and the Yu-kiang (ff ft-jg), made up 
of Sstt 4 n-fu (g, & ft), Ch'ing-yiian-fu (g % ft), and Liu-chou-fu (ft Jfj ft). A change in 
the division of the province was made in the course of the year 1892. The department of 
Shang-sstt (J; Jg #fj), which had been subordinate to T'ai-p'ing-fu (^ ft), was changed to an 
independent eub-prefecture (g $ g), and the name of the Taotai's circuit in which it is situated 
was altered to *2JS,g)gf &. 

The population of Kwangsi, which was, half a century ago, about 20 millions of in- 
habitants, has been reduced to 6 millions, partly by epidemics, but principally by the insurrection 
of the Taipings. Of these 6 millions, only one-third belongs to the Chinese race; the others are 
the ancient aborigines of the country and the ThSs, who were possessore of the sod before the 
Chinese. The greater part of the Chinese of Kwangsi are the descendants of t Chinese banished 
to the frontier; the others are soldiers recruited in the Hunan province, who remained in the 
country after being discharged. 
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At tha beginning of 1892 the incumbent of tbe office of Futai, or Governor of the 
province, resident at Kuei-lin, was Ma Pkt-yao (JJ fS) ; and afterwards, Chano Lien-kuei 
(SB 1892 to 1895 ; Shih Ndsn-tsu (ft & g), 1895 to 1897 ; Huang Huai-sSn (fj gj J£)> 

1897 to 1901; and Ting ChSn-to (f jg ®?), in office at the end of 1901. The post of 
Ti-t'ai, or Provincial Commander-in-Chief, residing at Lien-ch'fing, was held for many years by 
Su YOan-ch'un (gg % %.), well known as Marshal Su Kung-pao, but in December 1901 an 
Imperial Decree arrived here transferring him to the Hupeh province, and Hsia YO-HSIU 
(S H ft)> the actual Ti-t'ai of that province, is to take his place. In the meantime General 
Ma Sh&no-chih (g M j§) is to act as Commander-in-Chief of the troops of the province. 

In the province there are two ports open to Foreign trade — Lungchow and Wuehow ; the 
former was opened on tha ist June 1889, and the latter on the 4th June 1897. The maps 
•which accompany this Report show the port of Lungchow as it was in 1891 and as it is in 
1901 as regards the position of the Custom House and the residences of Foreigners. 

The city of Lungchow is situated on the nojpth bank of the Tso-kiang (<£ f£), just below 
the junction of the Sung-chi and Kao-p'ing Rivers, near the south-western border of the province 
of Kwangsi, and was selected as the seat of the frontier trade of that province with Tonkin. 
The continuation of these two rivers iB known as the Tso-kiang, or left branch of the West 
River, and it enters the main stream some 30 miles above Hanning. The town is prettily placed 
in a circular valley, and is surrounded by a strong brick walL The population is estimated to 
number about 20,00a Lungchow from a military point of view is considered by the Chinese 
to be a place of importance. Troops are stationed in tha oity and in the neighbourhood. 

Notwithstanding the fact that Lungchow has now been an open port for a period of 12 
years, it is still in the premature stage of an inland distributing and collecting entrepot, differing 
in no way from what it was before it was opened as a port, except that an amount is collected 
as Revenue nearly sufficient to pay a third of the cost of collection. Transport by the ancient 
methods has failed to increase the trade, and no improvement in the means of transport between 
the Tonkin frontier and Lungchow has yet been effected. The port must look to the extension 
of the Tonkin Railway to Lungchow, and, with the railway in operation, this port may expect 
to supply the country lying west of Nanning with all the requirements of its population ; but as 
that population is scattered and lives in poverty, it is to a transit trade to Nanning and points 
beyond that so expensive an undertaking as a railway must look to pay its working expenses, 
without going so far as to speak of profit The Lungchow merchants express much interest 
in the railway, and expect to use it for all their Foreign and Canton-made goods if there is no 
transit tax in Tonkin on cargo passing through to China. The Lungchow trade in Foreign and 
Canton goods is estimated at 8300,000 a year. The Foreign goods are mainly Indian cotton 
yam, T-cloths, white shirtings, and a small quantity of fancy cottonB, Japan matches, American 
kerosene oil, and cheap glassware. They are sold in small lots and distributed into Tonkin and 
the villages about Lungchow by pedlars and in boats. 

Tonkin Railway . — In 1889 it was decided in Tonkin to connect Phulangthuong with 
Langson by railway. Work began immediately the following year, but progressed very slowly; 
and this is the reason why the line was only inaugurated on the 24th December 1894 and trains 
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began to run in February 1895. When the Lungchow-Namquan (Ch8n-nan-kuan) Rahway was 
projected, this line was extended from Lsngson to the frontier of Kwangsi. On the 15th June 
1901 trains began to run between Langson and Dongdang. On the other hand, a line was being 
built at the same time to connect Phulangthuong with Hanoi This line was inaugurated on 
the 14th July 1900, and tiaffio began shortly after; but trains at present only arrive as far as 
Gialam, on the left bank of the Red River, opposite Hanoi, where there -is a launch to ferry over 
to Hanoi The great iron bridge on the Red River, in Hanoi, is nearly finished, and it is 
reported that it will be ready to be inaugurated in February 1902, thus bringing the capital 
of Tonkin into direct communication with the Kwangsi frontier. It is also reported that the 
railway from Haiphong to Hanoi is to be inaugurated on the same date by the Governor of 
Indo-China. The existing line between Phulangthuong and Langson has been widened from a 
60-centhnhtre to a j-mhtre gauge, so that now, the line from Gialam. to Dongdang being of the 
same width, one may travel between the two places without changing train. 

Lungchow Railway . — Up to 189s it was intended to extend the Langson Railway to 
Nacham, at the head of the navigation on the Sung-chi (|g ■§) River, where cargo could be 
transhipped into cargo-boats and brought down easily to Lungobow. The distance from 
Langson is, roughly, 13 miles. Surveys were made, and the country being flat presented no 
engineering difficulties. However, when the Gerard Convention of 1895 was made the above 
plan was abandoned, and a railway line connecting the Tonkin frontier at Dongdang with 
Lungchow, passing through Ch§n-nan-kuan, our barrier station, and with possible extension to 
Nanning, was thought 0 £ The Compagnie de Fives-Lille de Paris, taking advantage of the 
above-mentioned Convention, entered the same year into negotiations with the Chinese Govern- 
ment to build the railway; but the Chinese Government, not willing to alienate its rights over 
such a railway, decided to have it built at its own expense, and on the 5th June 1896 a 
contract was signed with the said Company for the building and the working of the line of a 
length of about 35 miles. It was at the same time agreed that the French Government should 
give to the same Compagnie de Fives-Lille the working of the line from Langson to the 
frontier (Chen-nan-kuan). This Langson-Namquan Railway, being a Government railway, the 
Company had to obtain from the French Government a law authorising it to proceed with 
the work. The law was passed, and the Company and the Chinese Government then signed, 
at Lungchow, on the 22nd July 1897, another agreement concerning the survey. This survey 
and necessary estimates were handed to the Chinese Government six months later; but for 
some military and political reasons the Chinese authorities refused to accept it and asked for 
a new Burvey. This was granted and finished in June 1898, when new estimates were handed 
to the Chinese Government Again this project did not meet with more success than the first, 
and, as the Chinese Government persisted in refusing to accept it, the Company applied for 
an arbitration, to which it was entitled by its agreements. On account of various delays the 
mutual agreement to submit to arbitration was not signed before the end of March 1899. The 
Chinese Government and the Company selected their own arbitrators, and the French Government 
appointed a third person as referee in case of dispute between the two parties. This tribunal 
met at once at Lungchow, and gave its decision on the 8th May 1899. MAnsieur Doumeb, 
Governor General of French Indo-China, came personally to P'ing-hsiang to hand the verdict of 
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the arbitration to Marshal Sir Kung-pao, the Kwangsi Ti-t'ai. The estimates of the Company 
were found correct and only reduced by 100,000 francs — from 20,900,000 to 20,800,00a But 
the Chinese Government refused to accept this decision, on the plea that the project was too 
expensive. Marshal Su was then called to Peking to discuss the matter, which had been 
referred to the high authorities at the capital, and in September 1899 a new agreement was 
signed between M a r s h al Su and the representative of the Company, which agreement was 
confirmed by the Tsungli Yamfin and approved by Imperial Deoree. This agreement granted 
an indemnity to the Company for the losses it had sustained during these lengthy negotiations, 
and decided on a i-mfetre narrow-gauge line instead of i a 45, as in the previous agreements. 
New surveys and estimates were made for the third time, the price being reduced from 20,800,000 
francs to 16,000,000 francs, and the new project was handed to Marshal Sc on his return from 
Peking in February 1900. A large staff had been engaged by the Company, and the engineers 
were sent to their future residences at Namquan, Hsiangtaznan, and Kokai. The representative 
with part of the staff was stationed here. The direction of the projected line was marked out 
in case Marshal Su would like to satisfy himself jde vista Everything was ready for signature ; 
but when Marshal Su asked permission of the Tsungli Yamfin— in March 1900— to sign the 
contract, the Yamfin answered that the Fives-Iille’s figures— about Tit 4,370,000— were too high, 
and that the contract could not be signed until the amount was reduced to Tit. 3,200,000. The 
manager of the Company then proceeded to Peking to settle this question. The Company, 
finding it useless to keep a large staff until the signature of the contract, granted leave to all 
its engineers, and as soon as the troubles in Peking were known in France all the men engaged 
in Tonkin were immediately paid off A clerk alone was left in charge of the Company’s 
properties here. In February 1901 the manager, in Peking, ordered his agent here to be ready 
for liquidation, but matters remain still unsettled. 



Delimitation of the Kwangsi-Tonkin Frontier . — The work of the delimitation of the 
Kwangsi-Tonkin frontier, which recommenced in 1892, was completed in June 1894. The 
French and Chinese officers appointed to make maps of the frontier line from Ping-firh-kuan to 
the Yunnan border began their surveys in January 1892, and in April of the same year they re- 
turned to Lungchow to complete the maps, which ware signed and exchanged in June, A single 
disputed point was referred to Peking for settlement. In June 1894 Colonels Gauj bni and 
Yallieres arrived from Langson, bringing with them a new set of maps of the Kwangsi-Tonkin 
frontier, embodying the alterations made. These maps, replacing those of .Tuna 1892, were signed 
and copies exchanged in the Taotai’s yamfin. No points were left unsettled, and the tedious 
work of defining the frontier was at last ended. As the line was agreed on, square boundary 
stones were at the same time set at distances of about 2J miles from each other, with inscription 
on the four sides, thus : — 

2. Frontib'e sino-annamite. 

3. The number of the stone. 

4. The name of the place in Chinese characters. 
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Climate of Lwngehow . — There is the usual rainy season twice a year, i.e., in January- 
February and in July-August. The Bummers are long and the winters very short. The winters 
are wet and very uncomfortable, with heavy clouds and mist when there is no actual rain. This 
“raw weather” marks the winter, .for as soon as the sun appears the temperature rises to 70° 
or 80° F., even in January. During the rainy seasons everything in-doors becomes as saturated 
with moisture as in Canton or Kiungchow, but the evaporation afterward is exceedingly rapid 
The dryness of the air is especially noticeable in summer, when perspiration rarely stands on 
the skin except in exercise, and drying-off after exercise takes place very quickly. This makes 
the heat much more bearable. And owing to rapid radiation the nights, as a rule, are cooler 
than would be expected after a long period of hot days. Thunderstorms are frequent in August 
and September. More than half the year the temperature in the shade in the afternoon is 
above 80° F. / 

Chief Occurrences.— In February 1892 the telegraph line was cut, some poles pulled down 
and burned and a somewhat violent placard against the telegraph and the French Consul posted 
at a place 10 or 12 miles below Lungchow. The affair was not regarded seriously, and the state- 
ment of the officials that the proclamation was the work of one of the gentry, who has long been 
out of his mind, was probably correct. 

On the 8th July 1894 one of the Tonkin Frontier Boundary Commissioners, accompanied 
by Lieutenant-Colonel Glamorgan, came from Tonkin with presents of jewels and watches from 
the Tonkin Government for the Ti-t'ai, the Taotai, the Ting, and the interpreters of the late 
Boundary Commission. 

On the 21st August 1895 the Governor General of Indo- China came to Cbfin-nan- 
kuan and had an interview with Marshal Su Kung-pao. On the 10th November the first 
Foreign merchant, who came with the intention of doing business, arrived at Lungchow. 
Mr. A. M. Jacquet stayed here a week, making arrangements with Chinese dealers for the 
purchase of aniseed oil. He also bought some Native opium for a trial by the Tonkin 
Department of Rfigies, 

In July 1896 the Kwangsi Ti-t’ai, Su Kung-pao, paid an official visit to Hanoi, Tonkin, 
on the invitation of the Governor General of Indo-China, for the “ Ffite National of the 14th 
July. He was the object of special attentions and received presents of bronzes and photographs. 
The visit was paid under orders from Pelting. 

In October 1897 the Futai, Srmr Nien-tsu (£ £ f£), the Lungchow Taotai, Ho Chao- 
jan (ft 83 8$), and the Wuchow Taotai were degraded by Imperial Rescript. The P'ing-lo 
Prefect was reduced three steps, and 10 other officials were more or less severely punished, 
in consequence of charges formally made against them and reported on to the Throne by the 
Futai of Hunan. 

On the 22nd April 1898 a French missionary was murdered in a village near Yung-an- 
chou (fe #j), in the Ping-lo-fu, during a riot occasioned by the arrest of men who had posted 
anti-Christian placards. In November of the same year the Kwangsi Futai visited Lungchow 
and the camps of Marshal Su Kung-pao. 
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In March 1899 boats conveying Yunnan opium were proceeding down river below Po-bS, 
escorted by two guard-boats, when they found themselves stopped by a large troop of armed men 
stationed at Ping-ma, on each side of the river. What became of the guard-boats was not told, 
but they are supposed to have adopted the course of prudence, finding that valour might be of 
little avail 500 cases, of a value amounting to $60,000, are said to have thus fallen into the 
hands of the robbers. On the 10th May Mr. Doumeb, Governor General of Indo-China, came 
to Ping-hsiang with a brilliant suite to call on Marshal Str Hu ng-pao. The interview, which 
began by a cordial embrace, ended satisfactorily to all appearances. On the 21st May Marshal 
Su Kung-pao left by boat and t rid Canton en route for Peking to discuss the question of the 
Lxmgchow Railway, returning to Lungchow on the 27th February 1900. 

On the 18th April 1900 the Comptoir Frangais du Tonkin, the only Foreign firm estab- 
lished here, closed its business at Lungchow, having sold about one-half of its goods to a 
Chinese storekeeper, who has himself opened a branch store at Talung, on the frontier. On the 
7th May a French schoolmaster arrived here, and, on the 14th July, opened a French school by 
order of the Governor General of Indo-China. In August money was rather scarce on the 
market, Nanning bankers refusing to give any credit, owing to hostilities in the North and to 
people withdrawing their deposits. 

Other noteworthy occurrences of the period are recorded under (A.), (it), (l), and (u.). 

(6.) The value of the trade under the cognizance of our office has grown from EkTtt. 3 7,987 
in 1892 to HLTh 164^94 in 1901. During these years it was divided between three routes, on 
which this office maintains stations, as follows : — 


Caohako. 


Experts. Total. 


Hk.fh Ek.Hi 


Lixasos. 


Thatsb. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

m.th 

646 

3,017 

74,463 

13,968 

44,391 

m.th 

14,405 

21,826 

24,581 1 

ffi.fh 

646 

3,017 

88,868 

35,794 

68,972 

m.fh 

17,352 

11,979 

13,487 

8,944 

12,267 

Bk.m 

H 4S 

6,673 

10,310 

12,092 

6,213 

Hk.fk 

20,597 

18,652 

23,797 

21,036 

18,480 

49,053 

72,804 

33,064 

59,390 

81,891 

■ 

51,028 

78,804 

33,064 

50,390 

81,891 

22,044 

35466 

25,634 

31,314 

22,952 

6,874 

4,126 

6,318 

5,251 

2,459 

28,918 

39,592 

31,952 

36,565 

» 5 , 4 H 


7,746 16,744 

10,192 23,828 

20,057 40468 

0.733 34,120 




The value — Ek.Ttk 480 — of some Piece Goods imported from Hongkong vid Tonkin 
during the year 1901 is not included in the above table. 

Imports. By far the greater part of the large increase in this trade is due to the 
quantities of Aniseed Oil and Dye-stuff imported. Aniseed Oil imported from Tonkin and 
paying Duty at Lungchow is entitled to exemption from Export Duty* when shipped from a 
Chinese port. All the Aniseed Oil recorded in the Returns for the decennary was exported 
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from Pakhoi under Exemption Certificates issued by this office. As regards Dye-stuff, about 
90 per cent of the annual importation was sent by the West River to Fatshan (■gj |I|), in the 
Kwangtung province, the increase being mainly due to the advantages offered by the Inland 
Transit Passes, which have become more and more availed of and appreciated. The quantity 
and value of Dye-stuff imported from Tonkin during the decade were as follows : — 



Quant itt. 

Yam*. 


Qoantitt. 

Value. 


Piculs . 

EkfftS . 


Piculs . 

HkTh . 

1892 . 

. . 8,001 

15.497 

1897 ■ 

■ ■ 12,693 

27,206 

1893 • • 

. . 7,110 

* 3.794 

1898 . . 

• - 15.347 

29.364 

1894 . 

• ■ 9.625 

19.247 

1899 , 

■ - 14,506 

28,663 

1895 . . 

• • 7.553 

14,274 

1900 . . 

. . 20,981 

45,697 

1896 . 

. . 7.208 

16,022 

I90X . 

• - 14492 

29,573 


Another important Import from Tonkin is Timber, which has shown an unprecedented 
increase in the year 1901. The value of the Import trade in Timber of all kinds was as 
follows : — 

HkTh. EkTts. 


1892 6,328 1897 4,697 

1893 9,166 1898 9,322 

1894 11,644 1899 ..... 7,812 

1895 8,848 1900 .... 14,971 

1896 5,238 1901 ...... 30.632 


In 1901 an enterprising Cantonese merchant imported from Hongkong vid Tonkin 21 
packages of Piece Goods. They consisted of 50 pieces of White Shirtings, 75 pieces of T-Cloths, 
and 5 pieces of English Camlets. The importation was merely a trial to ascertain the advantage 
of the Tonkin route over the Pakhoi-Ch'inchou route, as the latter had of late years become 
particularly insecure, and, besides, goods travel exceedingly slowly by that route, which occupies 
about 35 days The Tonkin route was therefore looked at as a possible means of getting supplies 
from Hongkong at reasonable rates and with a saving of at least half the time of transportation. 
These expectations were, however, only partially fulfilled ; the transit from Hongkong across 
Tonkin only took about a fortnight, but, the total charges were about 25 per cent, more than 
those of the Pakhoi-Ch'inchou route. 

As a consequence of the failure of the crops in the whole of the Lnngchow Intendancy 
(* ¥ £ m &) and the districts further north as far as Po-sb (fj ■£,), which suffered greatly 
from prolonged drought in 1900, upwards of 8,700 picufa of Rice and Indian Com had to be 
imported from Tonkin during the years 1900 and 1901. 

Exports . — During the 10 years there has been a general decline in the Export trade. 
The explanation given by the merchants engaged in this trade is that during the last few years 
the Tonkin Customs supervision has become stricter and its taxation , heavier, and that the 
trade suffered consequently. The value of the trade has fallen from EkTis. 10,991 in 1892 to 
EkTtt. 7,529 in 1901, a decrease of nearly 32 per cent 
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The value of the Foreign goods, consisting principally of Cotton Piece Goods, Cotton 
Yarn, Kerosene Oil, and Matches, which were imported by way of the West Biver or Pakhoi and 
subsequently exported to Tonkin, also shows a considerable falling off since 1897, the figures for 


the decade being as follows : — 

EkTts EkTts 

1892 3,505 1897 7,562 

1893 ..... 3,839 1898 . ... . 2425 

1894 7,2io 1899 . . . . . 344S 

1895 .... • 8,027 1900 3.287 

1896 5,089 1901 3,806 


Coast Trade . — Lungchow as yet is concerned only with trade to and from Tonkin ; it has 
no trade under the control of this office corresponding to the coast trade of other ports. 

Inland Transit . — This trade is, so to speak, new, as the first Pass (Inward) was issued 
in February 1892, and from that date to April 1899, no Passes were issued. In May 1899 
trials were again made, and as they proved successful, this trade has greatly developed since. 
The total value of goods taken inland under Transit Pass privilege during the last three, years 
was as follows: — 



To KWA2>Q8L 

To Kwahototg. 

Total. 


EkTts. 

Ek.Tts. 

EkTtS. 

1899 . . 

... 475 

3.l8l 

3.656 

1900 

. . . 2,118 

53.707 

55.825 

1901 . . 

. . . 1,822 

55.750 

57.572 


The chief articles thus passed were Dye-Btuff and Timber. The flourishing state of this 
trade explains the improvement noticed in our Imports. There was no Outward Transit trade. 

(c.) Revenue. — The following table shows the total Duties and Dues collected each year 
since 1892 : — 
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Looking at these totals, the most noticeable thing iB the sudden advance in 1894, due 
principally to an increase in Aniseed Oil importation, and partly to Duties derived from Native 
Opium and the larger export of Ground-nut Oil, Tea, Cotton Piece Goods, Cotton Yarn, 
Kerosene Oil, and Matches. From 1895 a steady decline took place during the subsequent 
five years, until the year 1900 yielded EkTts. 5,319. The improvement was mainly due to the 
growth of the Inland Transit trade, Transit Dues being 12 times as great as the 1899 collection, 
and the boom in this trade was certainly the cause of the increase in our Import Duty, which 
also showed an increase of 52 per cent over the figures of 1899. The year 1901 showed a 
further advance, being the best year on record since the opening of the port, in 1889. The 
total collection amounted to Ek Its 5 . 995 - The improvement was due to an increase in Import 
Duties, which has grown from Ek.Tts 3,671 in 1900 to EkTts 4484 in 1901. 

The rise or fell in tonnage has no effect on our trade, for Tonnage Dues are not levied 
on Native craft; they are only paid by the French Government stores boats in transit from 
Tonkin to Tonkin vid Lungchow. 

No Native Opium has paid Duty at this office since the year 1897 ; and whatever quantity 
of this drug may have entered into Tonkin must have been conveyed there by smugglers. 

(A) Foreign Opium. — No reliable figures are obtainable as to the movements of Foreign 
Opium in the province. I understand that a limited quantity was imported from Pakhoi vid 
Ytt-lin-chou (fg $£ Jfl) and Nanning, and from Hongkong vid Wuohow. Indeed, in Kwangsi 
the competition of Yunnan, Kweichow, and Szechwan Opium is too severe for the much dearer 
Foreign article, and it is not to be expected that Foreign Opium will ever make much headway 
against the Native drug here. No Foreign Opium whatever is to be found in the Lungchow 
market 

Native Opium.— Production.— Opium is grown to a limited extent in the west of the 
province, viz., Hsi-lung-chou (g £ flj), Po-sAfing (g & gg), Kuei-shun-ohou Jg #|), 
Nan-ning-fa (g gg ftf), and T'ai-p'ing-fu (£ ^ fif). The total output is estimated at about 
100 piculs per annum, and iB said to be insufficient to meet the demand in the vicinity 
of these places. The Opium produced at Lung-ho-hsii (J| ft gj), in Kuei-shun-chou, and 
at Lung-ying-chou (|gj gg jHi), in T'ai-p’ing-fu, is the beat kind. The market quotations per 
100 taels varied from EkTts 32 to Ek.Tts 39 for the first kind, and from EkTts 31 to 
EkTts 38 for the second. The cultivation of the poppy has also been tried in the neigh- 
bourhoods of Hfing-chou (fij Jjj) and Hsun-chou-fu (Jg ji[ jjgf), but it failed to give satisfaction 
to the planters and was soon abandoned. 

Consumption . — Native Opium is found in Kwangsi, imported from Yunnan, Kweichow, 
and Szeohwan. The general name for all kinds of Native Opium in the province is YUn-ck'a 
(Sf -Sf)> and the name appears on the printed labels issued by the Opium Likin office (§| g)), 

even when the boxes contain Kweichow or Szechwan Opium. The actual quantity entering 
Kwangsi is not ascertainable. The information I am able to gather gives the total importation 
for the province as between 18,000 and 25,000 piculs a year, of which between 50 and 60 per 
cent comes from Yunnan, between 30 and 40 per cent, from Kweichow, and between 10 and 
20 per cent from Szechwan ; of this quantity, about two-thirda would be for consumption in 
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Kwangsi and about ona- third for subsequent re-exportation to Kwangtung province and Tonkin. 
The Mowing is a list of places in Yunnan, Kweichow, and Szechwan, in the vioinity of whioh 
Opium is produced, and from whioh it is known to be conveyed into this province : — 

Yunnan. 


K'ai-hua-fa 

(» ft m 

Ch'u-ching-fa 

os m m 

Kuang-nan-fu 

(« * m 

Ping-i-haien 

(¥ & B>- 

Lo-p'ing-chou 

(B & M* 

Kweichow. 


Kuei-hua-t'ing 

m ft f§>- 

Fu-an-t’ing 

m « m)- 

An-shun-fu 

(#*«■ 

Hsing-i-fa 

« m m 

Tu-shan-chou 

(B m «>• 

i 

S 

c a a «)• 

Tu-yUn-fa 

m&m 

Szechwan. 

1 Hsii-chou-fa 


Chungking-fu 

m&m 

(« « an- 

Fou-cliou 

<»«)• 

Shun-ch'ing-fa 

on mm 

Chung-ehou 

(A «)• 

Sni-ting-fa 



The three principal varieties of Native Opium in the Kwangsi markets are: Kuang-nan- 
tv. (J| g ±), from Kuang-nan-fu ; ifo-ifu (Jg ±), from Fu-an-fing; Pa-Vu (B ±), from 
Hsing-i-fu. 

Kuang-nan Opium is of better quality than the other two varieties, and is therefore the 
favourite with the Kwangsi smokers, but Mo-t‘u and Pa-fu are also much used, and form the 
principal part of the Opium sent to Tonkin. The quantity that arrives at Lungchow is com- 
puted to be about 900 piculs a year, of which about 40 per cent, is Yunnan Opium and about 
60 per cent Kweichow Opium. About 500 piculs of the amount are consumed locally and in 
neighbouring towns, while the rest, ie, 400 piculs, is said to be smuggled into Tonkin— none 
has been exported through this office since 1897. Almost all of the Opium exported is of 
Kweichow origin. No Szechwan Opium is known here. Opium has advanced considerably in 
price, owing to the want of security of inland roads. The selling prices of the drug per picul 
in Lungchow are as follows : Kuang-nan-t'u, Hltffti. 430 to HkTts. S 3 0 > Mo^Vn, Hlc-Tts. 380 
to EkTh. 480 ; Pa-tu, Hk.m 370 to HkTts. 470. 

The Prepared Opium sold at Lungchow is mostly made from Yunnan Opium, whioh is 
of better quality than that from Kweichow and yields more when boiled. Yunnan Opium on 
being boiled down gives from 70 to 75 per cent., while Kweichow Opium only gives from 50 to 
60 per cent. There are a few shops in the city for the sale of Prepared Opium, but habitual 
smokers usually prepare their own mixture from the raw drug. The present retail price is 80.85 
per ounce. 

Routes . — Opium coming from Yunnan proceeds first to Po-s6 ("g •©), and thence to 
Nanning, either by the Yu-kiang (# JT) or by the land route through Kuei-shun-chou and 
T'ai-p'ing-fo ; some passes through Kweichow. Kweichow Opium goes partly by the above 
route and partly by Nan-tan (jg jj) and Ch'ing-ytlan-fa (itf); from tie latter place it is 
sent overland to Pin-chou jfl), a great mart in the middle of the province, formerly of more 




importance than at present. Szechwan Opium for the most part comes by the Yunnan route, but 
a considerable quantity finds its way into the province v id Chlian-chou (& $jj), in the north- 
eastern comer, on the main road from Kuei-lin-fa (jft $jc fff) to Hunan province. Nanning iB the 
chief distributing centre for the province, and Opium is sent from there in all directions : down 
the West Biver; overland to Lien-chou-fa (ft Jfl fff) and Ch‘in-chou (gc %), in Kwangtung 
province; and up the Tso-kiang (£ Q;) to Ning-ming-chou JfJ), T'ai-p'ing-fu (± ip 

Iff), Lungchow, and Tonkin. But owing to the want of security in the Po-sS region — at a 
time, the traffic between Po-s§ and Nanning was completely interrupted, all the trade routes 
being practically in pirates hands, — a good deal of Kweichow Opium and some of the north- 
eastern Yunnan Opium now enter Kwangsi by way of Liu-chou-fa (ft! Iff), instead of Po-sS 
as heretofore, and from Liu-chou-fu they proceed down river to Wuchow. 

Taxation .—' The Kwangsi Opium Likin Collectorate was farmed for a term of six years, 
from the 1st day of the 4th moon of the 23rd year of Kuang HsO (2nd May 1897), to Chou- 
PiNG-CH&f m ip g), doing business under the style of Lung I Pang (|g f§ gf). The amount 
payable yearly by this former is Local Th 38,000, and the Likin on all kinds of Native Opium 
brought to Kwangsi for consumption or transit is fixed at Tts. 4 per 1,000 taels (Hi. 6.40 per 100 
catties). The tax is levied irrespective of any previous payment in other provinces, and on 
proof of payment the Opium concerned is exempted from farther taxation within the borders 
of Kwangsi Since the 8th moon of the 26th year of Kuang HsO (August 1900), an additional 
tax of 37 s, 040 per 1,000 taels has been collected by this former on Opium on behalf of the 
The head office (|| |g Jgj) is at Kuei-lin-fa, and examining stations (gfc 
33“ J|a) are established in all the principal trading cities of the province. I am told there are only 
three collecting offices— in Po-s6, in Liu-chou-fa, and in Ch'tlan-chou-fa— where Likin is collected 
and certificates (@ M M) an ^ labels (§ 35 12 Jr) are issued. The examining station at 
Lungchow (j| S 58 ? ft simply collects certificates on arrival of Opium, and cancels them. 
The total yearly collection is said to be between f ft 100,000 and 120,000. These figures can 
only be considered as approximate, but I believe them to be below rather than above the mark. 

(e.) As there are no Foreign banks at this port the exchange value of the Haikwan tael 
and English sterling cannot be ascertained here. With regard to copper cash, the Haikwan tael 
has been worth from 1,400 to 1,756 cash during the decade, with a tendency to decline, due to 
scarcity of copper currency, which, being not very abundant, is insufficient to meet the popular 
demand. On the other hand, the cost of provisions and products has gone up considerably, 
so that the rise in prices has affected the purchasing power of the Haikwan tael, which is 
dependent on its value in copper cash. The highest and lowest values of the Haikwan tael in 
copper cash during each year were as follows : — 


- 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1898. 

1897. 

189R 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Highest 

Lowest 

Cath 

1,756 

1,516 

CaA 

1,756 

i,5»5 

Gath. 

1,73* 

M 8 ° 

Cash. 

1.732 

MS® 

Oath. 

1,73* 

M3* 

Oath. 

«,73* 

MS 6 

Oath. 

1,712 

M34 

Cath 

1,680 

1^16 

Cath. 

1,657 

M<» 

CaA 

1,605 

Moo 
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The various dollars current at this port are: the clean French Indo-Cbina trade dollar 
(piastre de commerce), 900 fine, weighing 27 grammes; the clean Mexican dollar; the clean 
French Indo-China trade dollar anterior to 1895, 900 fine, weighing .27.21$ grammes; the 
American trade dollar, 900 fine, weighing 420 grains ; the Japanese yen,, 900 fine, weighing 416 
grains, or 27 grammes; and the chopped Mexican dollar. 

The French trade piastre may be considered the standard dollar. The clean Mexican 
dollar and the American trade dollar as compared to it are practically of equid value, but cash 
shops exchange them with a loss of 5 cash per dollar. The French trade dollar anterior to 1895 
occasionally gains 1 per cent. The chopped Mexican dollar loses from 1 to 2$ per cent, so does 
the Japanese yen, which is generally chopped. Japanese yen and American trade dollars were 
formerly imported from Tientsin, where they are fast disappearing. New Chinese dollars are 
rarely seen on the market, for the good reason that our supply of dollars mostly comes from 
Tonkin, where French piastres are supplanting other kinds of dollars. Besides, during 1900, 
the Treasury office in Tonkin, being short of French piastres, introduced new Mexican dollars 
(1898 pattern, 902.7 fine) on the Langson market They soon found their way here, hut, though 
slightly heavier than the French coins and of a superior degree of fineness, they met with a 
markedly cold reception on the part of traders and money-dealers, and, indeed, they disappeared 
from circulation after two or three months trial, exchanging towards the end with a loss of 10 
per cent The rate of exchange between the dollar and the Haikwan tael is HLTts. 1 = $[.612, 
or Sr = Hk.Ttt 0.6203 when Duties are paid into the Haikwan Bank; but when the same bank 
pays Haikwan taels, the rate of exchange is only Hk.Tts. 1 = $1.56944, or Si = EkTte. 0.637. 
As to the local tael, it is equal to $1.3793 for clean dollars, or 0.725 = $1. 

(/.) The following table shows the annual net values of Imports at moment of landing 
(i.e., minus Import Duty and charges) and of Exports at moment of shipment (Le., plus Export 
Duty and charges) from 1892 to 1901, and the annual excess of the value of Imports over the 
value of Exports and vice versd : — 


Year. 

Imports: 

Exports: 

Excess 

of lauding. 

of Shipment. 

Imports. 

Exports. 


Bk.Jh 

m.fh 

JBl.Th 

m.-m 

1892 

24,014 

12,382 

11,632 

••• 

1893 

25,448 

18,914 

6,534 

... 

>894 

98,026 

50,874 

47,152 

... 

1895 

37,036 

56,540 


19,504 

1896 

61,786 

48,376 

I3 p»IO 


1897 

75.1 '3 

29,103 

46,010 

... 

1898 

l09/>74 

16,235 

92,839 

... 

1899 

67,025 

12,526 

54,499 

... 

1900 

111,277 

10,301 

100,976 

... 

1901 

141,807 

8,457 

133,350 

... 


It will be seen by the above table that in only one year (1895) was < the value of Exports 
greater than that of Imports. 
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(g.) The population of the city of Lungchow is about the same as it was 10 years ago, 
Le., about 20,000 inhabitants. The composition, character, and occupation of the people have not 
been Bnbject to any material change. The actual number of troops on the frontier is not ascer- 
tainable There are 20 camps, containing, it is said, some 10,000 men. The number of Foreign 
residents in and about Lungchow on the 31st December 1901 was 11 in all — 10 French and 
one British. 

(ft.) No improvements have been made in the city of Lungchow, but in 1896 the Railway 
Bureau expropriated the land for a length of i£ miles along the river, opposite the city, with 
an average depth of half a mile, for erecting a commercial town adjoining the railway station. 
Since then several roads and landing stairs have been made. On the site of the new town are 
now the Customs buildings, the offices of the Railway Bureau, the houses of the Foreign staff of 
the railway, and the Roman Catholic Mission. 

(i.) As to changes in the water approaches to the port, the shoal patch (partly dry 
through the winter months), just below the junction of the Sung-cbi and Caobang Rivers, and a 
short distance above the Customs Jetty, has of late years grown worse, causing much anxiety 
and inconvenience to the merchants and the boat people. Where there were 4 feet of water 
when the river was at its lowest there are now only 3 feet. Vessels drawing more than 2| feet 
have difficulty in getting down to the Customs Jetty during the winter. 

(7.) There are no lights, buoys, or beacons in the Lungchow district. 

{&) At the beginning of the year 1895 the drought was so prolonged that trade was 
stopped for want of water in the rivers. Hague broke out severely in the city, and quarantine 
was imposed in Tonkin on persons arriving from Lungchow. In the month of May rain fell for 
two days. The rivers rose at once several feet, and traffic was resumed. 

Towards the end of September 1896 a serious outbreak of cholera visited Lungchow and 
spread through the neighbouring country ; the deaths from this cause alone are stated to have 
been 3,000, of which at least 800 occurred in Lungchow city. The epidemic lasted about 45 days. 

On the 5th August 1898 a tornado and storm were followed by a flood, in which a few 
lives were lost The river rose to 60 feet above zero in 48 hours. 

In the autumn of the year 1900 the country suffered again terribly from a prolonged' 
drought, and all crops failed. Rice reached the high price of $6.50 per picul, and remained 
so until the first crop of the year 1901. The French Consul wired to the Governor General of 
Indo-China, who kindly granted exemption of Export Duty on cereals exported from Tonkin 
to this part of China for famine relief. 

At the beginning of April 1901 the plague appeared again in Lungchow, and disappeared 
towards the middle of June The plague was raging with considerable violence in the city, and 
the mortality was estimated to amount to about 30a 

(i.) On the 17th March 1892 the Russian Prince Wiasembkt, who travelled overland from 
Pakhoi vid Nanning, arrived at Lungchow, and left for Langson on the 24th. 

(m.) Litkrabv Honours.— T here were four Peking examinations during the period. 
50 students from this province passed as metropolitan graduates, chlnshih (g ■£). Of 
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these, 10 became members of the Hanlin College. In the year 1892 Liu Fu-yao (gf H $ ft), * 
native of Lin-kuei (Jjg district, in the prefecture of Kuei-lin ^c), won the high degree 
of chwanguUan (#t j£). 

(n.) In 1894 a public oollege, under the title of Tung Ffing Shu-yilan (ggf gg), 
was founded at Lungchow by Tb'ai Hsi-pin (%l % ffi), the then Taotai of the Lungchow 
Intendancy. The funds for establishing this school were derived from contributions from all the 
territorial officials under the jurisdiction of the Lungchow Intendant, Part of the balance of the 
funds was lent to a pawnshop on interest, some was invested in land or house property, and the 
proceeds went towards supporting the school There are about 40 pupils, who are admitted 
by selection. They live in the college and receive a monthly allowance of Tin. 240. The course 
of study pursued is purely Chinese. Prizes are awarded to the most successful students at the 
monthly examina tions. Once every month the Taotai examines the pupils himself and awards 
prizes out of his own private purse. 

(0.) The n um ber of degrees allowed to this province are : licentiate, hsivrUai (ft if), 
1,076 at each examination, held twice every tllree years; provincial graduate, chSrjin A), 
51 at each triennial examination, and the same number are granted at the special examination, 
Sn-ko (Jg $), held by Imperial grace in celebration of auspicious public events. During the 
decennary 6456 candidates passed the examination for the degree of licentiate and 255 for that 
of graduate. 

The population of the province is variously estimated at from 6,000,000 to 7,500,000. No 
official figures can be obtained. 

As regards education of the people, about 10 per cent, may be considered as learned, 30 
per cent, as having received a limited commercial education, and 60 per cent as being utterly 
ignorant Amongst women I should say that, at the most, 1 per cent, can read or be considered 
educated. 

(p.) The chief products of the province are rice, maize, ground-nuts, cassia lignea and 
cassia oil, timber, firewood, sugar, and aniseed and aniseed oil. Pumeloes, pears, crab-apples, 
and jack-fruits are the principal fruits produced in the province, to which may be added pine- 
apples, guavas, peaches, and lung-ngans of inferior description. 

Boats are the usual means of transportation in the province. Porters and animals are, 
however, also employed. 

Sugar. — Sugar cane is cultivated chiefly in the Liu-chou #fj) prefecture. It is also 
produced in the prefecture of Nanning and in Lungchow. Lungchow sugar is of very good 
quality, and finds a ready sale at Canton in Bpite of the fact that freight and Likin amount 
to half its value at Lungchow. The cane, which may be described as a gigantic grass, thrives 
best in a warm, moist climate, with prevalent breezes and moderate intervals of hot, dry weather. 
It requires a fertile, marly soil ; the most suitable manure is farmyard dung or night-soil The 
stem, which varies from 6 to 14 feet in height, is from 1 to ij inches thick and jointed at 
intervals of from 3 to 6 inches. The cane suffers much from the ravages of rats, white ants, 
and several boring insects. The sugar exists in a state of solution in certain cells in the stem 
of the plant, and in order to obtain it the canes, usually three in number, are passed lengthwise 
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through a roller-mill, which ruptures the cells, and the juice thus pressed out flows through a 
drain into a reservoir, which is below the mill underground. The roller-mill, which is made of 
hard-wood, usually about 2$ feet in diameter and about 3 feet high, is turned by one or two 
buffaloes. The juice, or syrup, obtained is at once submitted to the process of pan-boiling. 
Several iron pans are employed, the liquid from the first being passed into the second, where it 
becomes more concentrated, and so on throughout the series. It is then poured into an earthen 
vessel to cool and crystallise, while the molasses drains off through a hole in the bottom of the 
vessel. A picul of cans yields about 25 catties of juice, or about 2$ catties of sugar. 

Aniseed Oil . — Aniseed oil, being an article of considerable importance to this port, much 
attention has been paid to it in each annual Beport on trade, and the following is a summary 
of the history of the trade since 1891 : — La 1892 aniseed oil appeared in the Returns for the 
first time. A Chinese merchant imported from Tonkin 10 tine of the oil— weighing 3 piculs 
40 catties, — paid Duty, and took out a Transit Pass to cover it on the way down the West River 
to Kongmoon ({£ Pf), in the Kwangtung province, in order to test the advantage of the river 
route over the land route to Ch'in-chon (Sfc #{) or PakhoL On arrival at the first Likin station — 
2 EI> just above Nanning— the Pass was refused recognition, and Likin was paid, but was 
promptly refunded by order of the Governor of the province when the case was reported to 
him by the Lungchow Superintendent of Customs. At Nanning the shippers were unable to 
get a boat to take the oil further. The quantity was too small for a boat by itself, and the 
owners of boats carrying other cargo were afraid of detention at Likin stations while the 
Transit Pass was being examined. In the end, the oil was sent to the south coast for export. 
Thenceforth all oil imported from Tonkin went to Ch'in-ehou or Pakboi for export to 
Hongkong. 

The yield of aniseed oil in 1893 was scanty, as is usually the case after a large yield 
like that of the previous year, but the quality of the oil was very good. The small quantity — 
some 19 piculs — which passed the Customs reported and paid. Duty for the purpose of obtaining 
an Exemption Certificate to cover shipment vid Pakhoi for Hongkong. 

1894 was one of the good years for aniseed oil, both in yield and quality. The total 
quantity imported during the year amounted to 390 piculs. In spite, however, of the large 
yield, prices were high throughout the season, much higher, in fact, than in the previous years, 
when the supply was small. Prices had Been rising for the last two years. La the season of 
1892 the quotation was about S200 a picul; in 1893, between S235 and S240; in 1894, between 
$285 and $300. This was due to the fact that the Native merchauts had combined to obtain 
the benefit of low exchange, to get the former gold price, i.e., a higher silver price. At one time 
the variation in the silver price of the oil was somewhat greater than the variation in exchange, 
which was caused by the strong demand among European buyers. 

The crop of aniseed and the yield of oil in 1895 were the smallest for a long time. As 
a rule a poor season follows a good one, and it was certain that after the abundance of 1894 the 
supply would be small, but dry weather produced even less than was expected. Much of the 
aniseed had to be picked before it was ripe, to avoid its drying up. More than half the small 
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quantity — 64 piculs — reported to the Customs was the previous season’s oil, imported in the first 
quarter of the year, and in consequence of the small amount of oil produced, prices were 
■very high. In August, when the season began, the value was $335 per picul; in September, 
$385; in November, *450; on the ist December, 8475, and before the end of the month it had 
reached $495. In 1894 the highest price was 8300 a picul, but it was stated that in that year 
much of the oil shipped to Europe was found to be adulterated. 

The weather of 1896 was all that could be desired; but the trees, being affected by 
drought in the previous year, had not fully recovered their bearing powers. The Langson 
district (on the Tonkin side of the frontier) was said to have produced a “five-tenths” crop, 
computed at 500 piculs; the Lungchow district (on the Kwangsi side of the frontier, south of 
the river), also with a “ five-tenths " crop, was estimated to have yielded 500 piculs ; and the 
Po-sS district, with a “six-tenths" crop, was reported to have given 1,500 piculs. The Po-bS oil, 
shipped entirely through Pakhoi, is said to be reddish in colour and to be inferior in quality and 
value to the Lungchow product. ^ 

The 1897 production was light — being estimated at 300 piculs, against 500 piculs in 
1896— for the Lungchow district. Of the total quantity— 198 piculs — imported during 1897, 
162 piculs belonged to the 1896-97 season and 36 piculs were new season’s oil. At the close of 
the year considerable stocks were held in Lungchow, as it was considered that prices obtainable 
were not all that could be desired. There were complaints that this district’s oil was adulterated. 
For the last few years Native distillers have been mixing kerosene oil with aniseed oil in 
proportions which attained as much ns 30 and even 40 per cent. Lungchow merchants have 
consequently imported the necessary apparatus for testing it, in order that they may guarantee 
its quality. A Pao Wei Chtt (■££ Jgj) was established by the Kwangsi T’i-t’ai, Su Kung-pao, 
to regulate the production, distillation, and sale of the oil in this region, with head-quarters 
at Lungchow and branches at Ning-ming-chou ($g #j) and Fing-hsiang (|| j^r), and a 

board of five brokers (g fj) to act at these three places. There were 12 rules issued by 
the Pao Wei Chii Under these the plantations are policed during the fruiting and collecting 
season, and strict control is exercised over collection of the fruit, distillation of the oil and its 
quality, advances to distillers, and over sales of oil and liquidation of advances. To cover the 
cost of administering this control, fees of 36 are leviable for each season on each still, and 
8 per cent, on all sales at the still; but for the first (1897) season these fees were reduced 
one-half. Four lots of adulterated oil have been seized, confiscated, and burned. 

The crop of 1898, which was an exceptionally good one, yielded about 80 per cent of 
an ideal crop. The amount imported from Tonkin — 356 piculs — was nearly double that of the 
preceding year ; but the Hongkong market did not show any activity. This was due to the con- 
siderable stocks existing in Europe, the sale of which was so much more difficult, as they had 
been adulterated. 

In 1899 the crop of aniseed was decidedly bad — at the moat, one-fifth of that of the pre- 
ceding year. The total output of this region (valley of the Tso-kiaug, in China as well as in 
Tonkin) was estimated at 500 piculs, about 350 piculs of which were exported from Tonkin. 
As regards the valleys of the Yu-kiang, Po-sfi to Po-ai, Chinese merchants considered the 
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crop as of no account. It appeared that traders of that region, having loBt money in 1898 
by the distillation of the seed, closed their stills and prepared the whole production of seed 
for exportation. 

The 1900 crop was an average one, estimated at 500 piculs for Tonkin and from 500 to 
600 piculs for China— between Lungchow and the frontier, — in all, about 1,000 piculs for the 
Tso-kiang valley. Native dealers here said that the quantity and quality of oil might have 
been superior had not the seed been over-desiccated by the drought from which the whole 
neighbourhood suffered. As to the Yu-kiang valley, it was not possible to give exact figures 
of the production, for now it principally produces fruit (aniseed). 

Following a year of disastrous drought, the timely rains of 1901 produced a better crop, 
yielding about 80 per cent of a full crop. The quantity imported through this office was 556 
piculs, against 164 piculs and 231 piculs in 1899 and 1900 respectively. Prices paid here were 
between 8220 and 8290 per picul; and in Hongkong, between 8240 and 8330. 

The following table shows the amount of aniseed oil declared as imported from Langson 
(Tonkin) during the last 10 years, and the highest and lowest prices per picul in the Luugchow 
market. — 
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All the above quantities were sent to Pakhoi and exported thence. In 1895 there were 
5 piculs, and in 1896 there were 69 piculs, exported hence to Langson on Foreign account 
Attention may he called here to the low Duty on aniseed oil at this port The Tariff Duty is 
BkTh. 5 on a picul, worth about llk.Tlt. 170, or just over 2} per cent; and when the oil is 
imported at Lungchow from Tonkin, the Duty is reduced three-tenths, under the Convention 
of 1887 with France. The Duty received at Lungchow is barely more than 2 per cent on the 
value. a 

Salt . — All salt in use iu this province is imported from Kwaugtung, where it is produced 
by natural or by artificial evaporation in the districts of Hui-chou-fu (Jg #j Jff), Cii'ao-chou-fu 
<85 W Hf). Kao-chou-fu (Jg jfl ffi). Kuang-chou-fu (gf gf), and Lieu-chou-fu ($ $ Jft). 
The production aud manufacture of salt are a monopoly in official hands in some of these 
districts, and farmed out in others. Coarse or natural salt (*£ !|) is imported all over the north 
and east of the province, in the prefectures of Kuei-lin (£| P’ing-lo (zJ 5 f&), HsUn-cbou 
(f§ Jfj), Liu-ohou ($ jtf), Ch'ing-yiian (£ g£), aud Pin-chou (gf #j). The three prefectures 
of Nanning (gf £), T’ai-p'mg (jfc eji), and Ssli 4 n (Jg. jg.) are supplied with refined salt (>g §g) 
from Lien-chou (& m This same salt is also used in Yu-lin-chou (|f JH), TsAn-hsi-hsien 
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(J8L Jg), and Jung-hsien (!g gj), where it ia imported from Kao-ohou ( 5 §f JH). The annual 
consumption for the province, aay the " Kwangai Records ” (81 ® 21 S)> is fi x ®d at 412,600 
piculs. 

Salt imported from Lien-chou (j§ jfl) for Nauning and Lungchow is conveyed by the 
following routes : — 

1°. Ch'ih-chou (gn HJ) by boats to Liu-wu g), 130 li north of Ch‘in-chou, thence 
overland to Sha-p'ing (fp ip), about no li north-east of Liu-wu, whence 
it is again transported by boats to Nanning vid Yung-ch'un (£f JfJ) and 
Lungchow. 

2°. Lien-chou (jg %), Ling-shan-haien (§g jlj j§§), Nan-hsiang (fgf fj), Yung-ch'un, 
Nanning, and Lungchow. 

3°. Ch'in-chou, Shang-ssii-chou (_fc Jg #H), Ning-ming-chou ($g #H), “d Lung- 

chow. 

Salt reaching the West River at Nan-hsikng ^|) is not allowed to be sent eastward, 
where it would compete with salt from Wuohow. 

According to the Kwangsi Likin tariff Of ® JS it 89 ®|)> Import Likin (A. $) at the 
rate of Tit 0.50 per 200 catties is levied on salt on importation into the province, and also an 
excise due (jf| ^j) of Tit 0.30. The same salt, if exported, also pays Export Likin (ffl JJ) at 
the same rate. 

I am informed that these taxes are collected at Wuchow, where the Salt Intendant of 
Kwangsi resides. In the south-west comer of the province there are salt stations at Nanning 
and Po-sS, with branch offices at Nan-hsiang, Yung-ch'un, and Shang-lin (J; %). Salt from 
Lien-chou must be reported to Nan-hsiang station, where a transit certificate is issued, which 
has to be vis&l by the Yung-ch'un station. On arrival at Nanning the salt merchant, on pro- 
duction of the certificate, is charged 200 cash per picul, and a Ching-fei tax ($g Jg) of 
jRsl 0.06 per picul is levied. The quantity passing Nanning is estimated at 200,000 piculs a 
year. Salt exported from Nanning to Po-sS must be accompanied by a transit certificate issued 
by the Nanning office, which has to be visOd by the Shang-lin station, a branch of the Po-s 4 
office. At Po-sb the tax leviable is Tit 0.24 per picul, and if sent to Fo-ai (§3 g), another 
Ttt 0.20 is charged. 

The annual importation of salt into Lungchow is estimated at 19,000 piculs, 12,000 piculs 
of which arrive vid Nanning, and 7,000 piculs vid Ning-ming-chou. 

The only tax paid here is collected on arrival by the Lung-chou-t'ing ch'uan-hang (jjg 
jjjj U). This ch'uan-hang levies 100 cash per large basket (120 to 180 catties) of salt 
imported from Nanning. 

As to salt imported from Ch'in-chou vid Ning-ming-chou, it is packed in small baskets of 
about 40 catties, and pays at Ning-ming-chou and Lungchow 32 cash per basket 

The Lungchow salt sella wholesale from Local Lit 1 .40 to Local Tit. 2.40, or Hk.Tit 1.25 
to HkTit 2.1 5, per picul. The retail price iB from 28 to 42 cash per catty. 






(q.) There are different sizes of Native craft employed in the carrying trade between 
Lungchow and Tonkin. The largest has a capacity of about 160 piculs, employs a orew of 7 or 
8 men, and costs 8120; the smallest size has a capacity of about 20 piculs, employs a crew of 3 
or 4 men, and costs 84a These boats take out no ships papers or registers. .Their masters and 
crew are all provided with passports by the French Consul They cany general cargo to Tonkin, 
and bring back dye-stuff, timber, rice, etc. The per-centage of wrecks is comparatively small 

The following table shows the number of boats, inwards mid outwards, reported to the 
Customs during the decade : — 



To the above may be added 2,024 rafts arrived from Tonkin during this period. These 
rafts brought here dye-stuff and timber. The bamboo poles of which they are built are sold here 
on arrival. 


The following table gives particulars in connexion with the different types of Native junks 
and boats frequenting this port which do not report to the Customs : — 



None of the above boats are provided with ships papers or registers, except receipts 
from the various T.ikin stations for Duty paid. They are mostly owned by the master, who 
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lives on board with his family. It is said that there are no large profits in this business, as 
freights and passenger fares are low when the time and the length of the voyages are taken 
into consideration. 

The Import cargo consists of paper, earthenware, salt, soft-wood timber. Foreign piece 
goods, cotton yarn, kerosene oil, matches, and Foreign and Native sundries ; the return cargo is 
made up of dye-stuffi timber, sugar, beans, ground-nut cake^etc. No. Import or Export Duty is 
charged here on merchandise. 

The Lung-chou-t'ing ckiwn-hang fi) levies 200 cash Tonnage Dues on 

each boat entering and leaving the port There is no Native insurance of any kind. The 
per-centage of losses, chiefly by wreckage on the rapids, is Btated to be ns high as 10 per 
cent per annum. 

The Nanning-Lungohow Stem-wheel Boat Company (j£ ff iff Jg) was established in 
1893 with a capital of Tfe 7,200, divided into 600 shares. Su Eung-pao was the founder; he 
owned at the beginning 100 shares, the Kwangsi frontier Garrison (g| W j§ g$ % g) subscribed 
for 400 shares, and the remaining 100 shares were issued to the merchants of Nanning and 
Lungchow. But Sir Eung-pao, having bought from time to time all the other 500 shares from 
his various partners, has now become the sole proprietor of the company. Its head office is at 
Nanning, and is managed by a weiyttan appointed by Su Eung-pao, and there is a branch office 
in the Lungchow city. It maintains three stem-wheel boats, which were all built in Canton. 
Each boat is worth about 55 a. 500, has a capacity of 250 piculs, and employs a crew of 22 men. 
The rate of passage varies, according to accommodation, from 83 to $6 per passenger for up-river 
trip, and from $2 to 84 for down-river trip. 

The rate of freight is determined by the value of the merchandise. Opium, all coming 
from Nanning, is the best freight-paying Import Kuang-nan opium is charged 51 a 0.50 per box 
of about 800 taels; and Fu-an opium, 55 a 0.33 per box of about 300 taels. The inward freight 
on general cargo from Nanning varies from Tfeo.io to 55 a 0.25 per picul ; and outward rate from 
Lungchow, from 51 a 0.10 to 55 a 0.20 per picul. About four trips either way are made monthly. 
I am told thnt it costs the company about TU 7,500 a year for the maintenance of its offices and 
boats, and it makes, at the Bame time, a net profit of from 51 a 1,500 to 55 a 2,500. 

(r.) With the exception of the Haikwan Bank gj BS W & §E). there is no hanking 
establishment at this port; and this bank merely receives the Dues and Duties on ships cargoes, 
without conducting any other monetary transactions. The general remitting business of this 
port is managed through any reliable firm which may have a house in the place for which the 
money is destined ; in the event of there being no such firm, an order is sent to an agent at 
Wuchow or Canton to forward the money to its destination. A large proportion of the merchants 
here have agencies at Wtichow, Canton, Fatshan, and Pakhoi. Loans are also effected with the 
rich merchants. The rate of interest charged on loans by them varies greatly, according to local 
requirements and trade fluctuation, rising as high as 3 per cent, a mopth and falling to ij per 
cent, or slightly less; and that generally allowed on deposits, from t to per cent, a month, 
and, in some rare cases, as much as 2 to 2} per cent. Private remittances of small sums are 
made by means of the remittance certificates bought at the Imperial Post Office here. 
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The following table shows the number and value of remittance certificates issued by the 
Imperial Post Office during the year 1901 : — 


OFFICES AT WHICH PAT ABLE. 

Number or 
Certificates 
ISSUED. 

Aoobeoate Value 
or Certificates 
ISSUED. 


908 

321 

92 
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8,72* 

2,856 

700 

177 
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1,361 

12,625 



(s.) There are no postal facilities here except the usual Government couriers for carrying 
official correspondence only. Such mail matter is forwarded by couriers, who travel on foot 
and make the journey between Lungchow and Kuei-lin, the provincial capital of KwangBi, at 
ordinary speed, in 18 days. Private correspondence to and from Nanning is forwarded either 
through the Imperial Post Office or by letter couriers — the latter leave every alternate seven 
days ; and between Lungchow and Nanning the postal rate, charged on delivery, varies from 20 
to 60 cash for each cover. There is also a Ch'in-chou courier service, which transmits all postal 
matter to and from Ch'in-chou and the towns through which the letter couriers pass. They are 
despatched at 10 days interval, and the postage for a letter to Ch'in-chou is 100 cash. Letters 
for Wuchow are generally carried free of charge by the cargo-boats trading to that place, and 
they are sometimes sent through the Imperial Post Office by the roundabout way of Laugson, 
Haiphong, Hongkong, and Canton. 

(<.) In the working of this office the only important change which has occurred during 
the past 10 years has been the establishment, in 1897, of the Imperial Post Office, under the 
direction of the Inspector General This innovation required a special staff of Natives, consisting 
of two clerks, one letter-carrier, and six couriers. Letters and mail matter from the public are 
forwarded to and from the open ports through Tonkin and Hongkong. The Imperial Post Office 
established in June 1900 a courier service between Lungchow and Nanning, connecting there 
with the Pakhoi-Nanning service. Three additional couriers were engaged for this purpose. 
Couriers are despatched every day to Langson and every five days to Nanning. 

Since 1899 the inland transit business has shown a very marked expansion, which added 
considerably to the volume of the office work. There were 275 Transit Passes issued during 
the year 1901, against 59 in 1899. On the whole the business of this office has of recent years 
increased, owing to more Beports and Betums being now required than formerly. No addition 
has been made to the staff of the Bevenue Department during the decade. 

(u.) During the past 10 years the only noteworthy development, from a Foreign point of 
view, in matters military, naval, industrial, financial, or administrative in this neighbourhood 
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has been the establishment by Sc Kung-pao, the Kwangsi Ti-t'ai, of an Arsenal (gj Jg jg|) at 
Lungchow for the manufacture of ammunition. The fectory is located at the Kung-mu Hill 
(S ill), about 3 li west of the city. Machines for minting subsidiary silver coins have been 
imported from Canton, and wiE also be erected there. 

(ti.) The foHowing missionary societies are represented in the province of Kwangsi : the 
Missions Strangles de Paris, the Christian Missionary Alliance, the Wesleyan Methodist Mission, 
and the American Baptist Mission. The Spanish Dominican Friars were the first Catholic 
missionaries who came to Kwangsi, but they have left the province. 

Catholicism Buffered very cruel persecution at the beginning, and the missionary work 
was consequently much restricted for a long time ; but of late years, owing to continued efforts 
on the part of the missionaries, it has been developing gradually. 

The Missions Strangles de Paris, first represented in this province in 1875, have now a 
bishop, a vicar-apostolic, and some 20 priests spread aU over the province. The bishop resides 
at Nanning, and the pro-vicar at Kuei-lin— the capital of the province. The total number of 
Catholics is estimated at about 1,850, and the number of catechumens at about 5,000. So far 
three bishops have officiated in the province: Mgr. Foucabd, from 1878 to 1889; Mgr. Chouzt, 
from 1889 to 1899; and Mgr. Laveste, the present bishop. Mgr. Chouzy died at Wuchow in 
September 1899 of blood poisoning, caused by the bite of a fly. At Lungchow the Missions 
Ktrangferes de Paris have a large, handsome building, which was erected about three years ago. 
At Nanning they have a church in Foreign style, and a French school for the Chinese is to be 
opened there soon. During the decade several of the missions were attacked and pillaged by 
armed robbers, two French priests losing their lives. 

The Protestant missionary societies have the centre of their propaganda at Wuchow. The 
Christian Missionary Affiance has 22 missionaries and about 100 converts stationed in the 
districts of Wuchow, Hstln-chou, and Nanning. The Wesleyan Methodist Mission has two 
missionaries and about 40 converts stationed in the district of Wuchow. The American Baptist 
Mission has three missionaries and about 200 converts stationed in the districts of Wuchow, 
Ping-nan, and Ping-lo. 

(w.) There are three old guilds at Lungchow (as was stated in the last Decennial Report), 
one representing merchants from Kwangtung province (J| )K "S’ j®), one representing mer- 
chants from the provinces of Hunan and Hupeh (g Si fl fit), and one representing Kiangsi 
merchants (j£ If H 6S)- 

As the trade of Lungchow is chiefly in the hands of Cantonese merchants, their guild is 
the most important htii-kuan in this port. There are no printed or written rules as to the 
duties or privUegea of members in any of these guilds. So far, Lungchow men have no hui- 
ku, an in other provinces. 

(*.) Of the officials sprung from this province the best known is Ts‘£n Ch'cn-hsIIan 
(•£ M W, the third son of TsIn Y0-yino (j£ g 3£), the late Governor General of the Yun- 
nan and Kweichow provinces, at present Governor of Shensi ; there should also be mentioned 
Pang Chino-sung Off ^ ;{§), ex-Govemor of Formosa, who, with Liu Yuno-fu, established the 
Formosan Republic in 1895. 
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(y.) The only work of any merit during the period is the republication of the “ Kwangsi 
Provincial Records” (g£ @ jg), in 80 volumes. This huge work is a revision of the edition 
of Chia-ch'ing, 5th year (1800), and was published at Kuei-lin-fh by the §• g § $}. It is 
known as the edition of Kuang Hat), 17th year (1891), although it was not completed until 1893. 

(z.) There is nothing in the history of the province for the last decade to indicate that 
the immediate future wiE witness any marked change in its political, social, industrial, or 
commercial condition. When the Tonkin Railway is extended to Lungchow the trade of that 
port wffi no doubt take that route, but there is nothing to'show that it will receive much 
expansion unless the cost of transport of goods is for cheaper than by the West River and 
the Pakhoi routes. Another necessity for the growth of the trade at this port is security from 
piracy on the rivers which lead to Lungchow, also on the land routes between Ch'in-chou 
(§K H j) and this port 

J. H. FOUGERAT, 

A seist ant-in- Charge. 

Custoh House, 

Lungchow, 31st December 1901. 
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(o.) The fair promise given by the traffic of this frontier mart dnring the first 30 months 
of its existence at the dose of the last decennial period (1882-91) was fully maintained through- 
out the subsequent decade (1892-1901), which marks an eventful and interesting epoch in the 
external history of the province. 

The traffic of the first five years was badly handicapped by floods, famine, and plague. 
A steady advance was nevertheless registered by our statistics year after year till 1898, when the 
total gross trade value of the port expanded to three times the figures of the initial years. The 
extraordinary increase in the commercial activity of the central part of the province since 1898 
may be accounted for partly by the general peace and prosperity it has enjoyed during the latter 
half of the decade, bnt more also by the falling silver exchange, which brought increased buying 
power to the producer. 

The navigability of the upper waters of the Red River for small steam -launches was 
assured since 1893, after surveys made by the Frenoh as far as Laokai. Since that year 
Bmn.il steam-launches of the Compagnie Fluviale Tonkinoise Subventionnde (Messrs. Hasty & 
d’Abbadie) ran regularly, in summer only, between Hanoi and Laokai; but the introduction 
of steam traffic on the Red River had no appreciable effect on the Yunnan trade, Chinese 
merchants continuing to ship their cargoes by junks in order to time their arrival better and 
thus keep up market prices. 

In 1893 the French Customs Tariff (law of the nth January 1892) began to be applied 
to Y unn an’s transit cargo, which hitherto had been allowed to pass Duty free. On the 1st 
July of the same year the Tonkin Rdgie took over the administration of the Opium Farm 
and began buying Yunnan opium in Bteadily increasing quantities for consumption in Tonkin 
and Annam. 

Foreigners commenced to erect residential houses of the bungalow style with gable roofs 
in 1894. The French Consulate and the Customs took up adjoining sites outside the East Gate. 
The following year saw the erection of the Custom House and the E x a mi nation Shed in front of 
the Customs compound. In 1900 half a dozen buildings of the same style were erected south 
of the Customs grounds to accommodate the administration of the projected Yunnan railway. 
The same year the Compagnie Lyonnaise Indo-Chinoise opened their premises outside the 
North Gate. 

The work of delimitation of the Yunnan-Tonkin frontier east of the Red River began 
early in 1893 and was satisfactorily completed by the end of 1894. The boundary was marked 
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in 1896, when the frontier west of the Red River from French Lungpo to the Mekong was 
delimited. 

By the clauses of the Supplementary Treaty of the 20th June 189s to the Additional 
Treaty of Commerce of 1887 between France and China, Hokow, a village in front of Laokai, 
on the Red River, and Szemao, the Esmok of the ancient traders, on the south-western border, 
were opened to Franco- Annamite trade under the same favourable conditions as Mengtsz and 
Lungchow. Rules were framed to encourage transit trade in Chinese produce between the four 
frontier marts by way of Tonkin. French Consulates were established at Hokow and Szemao in 
August 1896. An office of the Imperial Maritime Customs was opened at Hokow on the 1st 
July 1897 a branch of the Mengtsz Customs. Article V of the Supplementary Treaty, known 
as the GRraed Treaty, relates to mines in Yunnan, Kwangsi, and Kwangtung, and railroads in 
Annam ; and provides that, if about to open mines, China can first address herself to French 
merchants and engineers, and that the ordinary local Chinese mining regulations are to govern 
any such enterprises ; and, again, that China and prance can arrange for the frontier junction of 
Annamese and Chinese railroads. Article VI adds a clause to the Chefoo Franco-Chinese 
Telegraph Agreement of the 1st December 1888 to provide for the junction of the Chinese 
(Szemao) and Annamese (Menghaying, ii. R g) lines. Article VII declares the supplementary 
stipulations to apply only to the land frontier. 

The Anglo-French Convention of the 15th January 1896, settling territorial questions 
which arose between the two countries with regard to their Indo-Chinese boundaries, has an 
important bearing also on Yunnan affairs. Article IV of that Convention stipulates that the 
privileges and advantages obtained from the Chinese Government in Yunnan by either Power 
are understood to be immediately accrued to the other. This equality of opportunity for the 
two European Powers bordering on Yunnau has created a rivalry between them in pushing their 
railway systems from Burma and Tonkin into Yunnan, with the view of tapping the trade of the 
Upper Yangtze provinces. 

As a compensation for the Franco-Chinese Treaty of June 1895, by which China gave 
up to Annam her suzerain rights in Kienhung, on the left bank of the Mekong, contrary to the 
letter of an Anglo-Chinese stipulation of 1894, England claimed and obtained from China at 
the end of 1897 two districts adjoining her Northern Burma boundary and the concession of 
extending her Burmese railway lines into Yunnan. By the same Convention a British Consulate 
was established at Szemao in 1898. 

Soon after the conclusion of the war between China and Japan, which was hardly felt in 
Yunnan, the Lyons Commercial Mission arrived at Mengtsz, in December 1895, with the object 
of studying for two years the possibilities of trade with Yunnan, Szechwan, and Kwangsi ; and 
by its reports great hopes were entertained of attracting a considerable portion of the Yunnan, 
Szechwan, and Kweichow trade vid Mengtsz down to the Red River and Haiphong. 

The upper waters of the West River, the alternate route from South Yunnan to the sea, 
having never been free from pirates, much of the overland traffic with the Two Kwang by that 
route had disappeared in the early part of the decade. The opening of Wtfchow, in Kwacgai, as 



a Treaty port in 1897 brought on a revival of traffic in Foreign goods covered by Transit Passes, 
issued at Canton, Wuchow, and Pakhoi to the aggregate average value of HkTtl 500,000 yearly. 
About 20 opium firms, scattered between Kuang-nan, Po-sS, Nanning, and Wuchow, continue 
to forward a large amount of opium yearly down the West River to the Two Kwang, the article 
not being assimilated, by special convention, to other Native goods when re-entering China by 
either a frontier port or a maritime port vid Tonkin. 

The latter part of the decade was marked by great activity in surveying roads for the 
extension of the Tonkin and Burma railway systems into Yunnan. The Burmese line, Moulmein- 
Mandalay, is expected to reach the South-western Yunnan boundary at Kunlun Ferry, on the 
Salween (23.30 latitude), by the end of 1903. In 1899 surveys were made by English engineers 
in the western and northern parts of the province, with the object of finding possible lines of 
further extension of the Burmese railroad system to Yfln-naa-fn and to the Yangtze Valley. 
As part of a great railway scheme in Tonkin adopted by the Chambers in 1898 a railway line 
from Laokai to Ylin-nan-fa was decided on, as an extension of the Haiphong-Laokai line, upon 
plans prepared by Mr. Gotxizmoto, Director of Public Works of Indo-China. Studies were also 
made for a possible extension of this line from Yiin-nan-fu to the Yangtze. 

In July 1901 the Compagnie Frangaise des Chemins de Fer de 1 ’Indo-Chine et du 
Yunnan was formed, with a capital of 70,000,000 francs, for the construction of the railway 
line Laokai-Ytlnnanfu, length 468 kilometres, interest on the capital to the extent of 3,000,000 
francs yearly being guaranteed by the French Government The right of working the Hai- 
phong-Laokai line, length 385 kilometres, which is being constructed by Indo-China, has been 
granted to the same company, who will thus control the entire line from the sea to Yiin-nan-fu 
for a total length of 853 kilometres, or about 530 miles. The gauge of the line iB to be 1 metre. 
It is computed that the cost will run up to about 200,000 francs per kilometre, as considerable 
difficulties have to be overcome between Laokai and Mengtsz in the ascent of 1,500 metres on 
a length of no kilometres. Another reason of the high cost is the obligation imposed in the 
contract to use only material of French origin. Its construction and exploitation are subject 
to the control of the Public Works Administration of Tonkin. The line is to revert to the 
colony after 75 years. The Laokai-Ytlnnanfu line should be opened for traffic by April 1907. 
Work commenced at the Hokow end early in December 1901. The line enters China from 
Laokai, goes over the Nan-hsi, which is spanned by an iron bridge, completed at the end 
of December 1901, and follows the left bank of the.Red River for 65 kilometres, from Hokow 
to the Hain-hsien stream. This section contains 2 kilometres of bridges and 2 kilometres of 
tunnels. From the mouth of the Hain-hsien stream it ascends to a height of 275 metres, over 
a gradient of 19 centimetres per metre. This ascent is developed over two tunnels in the 
mountain which forms the basin of the stream. After another tunnel and considerable masonry 
work it emerges at Hsin-hsien village. From this point to Mengtsz another tunnel is neces- 
sary. This second section, length 87 kilometres, contains 13 kilometres of, tunnels and about 
1 kilombtre of bridges. As a preliminary work, an overland road, starting from the river bank 
at Chinese Lungpo, below Hsin-kai, half-way between Hokow and Manhao, and ascending by the 
Hsin-hsien valley to the village of the same name, was made by the French in 1899. 
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On the night of the 22nd June 1899 a rebel attack against the Customs and the Consulate 
was made by some 200 to 300 miners of the Ko-chiu tin mines, Foreigners say to avenge one of 
their chiefs who had been unjustly dealt with by the local authorities, and Natives maintain as 
a demonstration against railway schemes. Fuller details of this event will.be given further on. 

1900 remains memorable for the sudden evacuation of Yunnan by all Foreigners, con- 
sequent on general mistrust caused by the anti-Foreign not of the 10th June at Yiin-nan-fu 
and the uncertain state of affairs arising out of the Boxer troubles in the North. The French 
Consulate at Mengtsz was closed for nearly a year, from July 1900 to June 1901, when the 
French authorities and residents returned to Mengtsz. The Commissioner of Customs with a 
part of the staff withdrew to the frontier station at Hokow, where Customs work was transacted 
under provisional rules from July 1900 to the end of January 1901, when the staff returned to 
Mengtsz. 

In June 1901 an Anglo-French syndicate was formed for the working of mines in Yunnan. 
At the head of the syndicate is Consul-General Shoe Bocheb, whose name has been connected 
with the province off and on since the time of the Mahommedan Rebellion and the travels of 
Dotois down the Red River in 1872. Two American mining engineers arrived later on, and 
went out prospecting on behalf of the syndicate in the north-eastern part of the province. On 
the 12th October of the same year die Imperial Post Office inaugurated a courier service 
extending from the capital to Po-sS, the terminus of the West River navigation, with the view 
of connecting with Chinese overland lines at Nanning. 10 stations, extending over a length of 
3,000 ft, from Hokow to YUn-nan-fu and from Szemao to Po-sA were functioning at the end of 
the year. At the same time the Franch post office, which in 1900 had been extended to Mengtsz 
and YUn-nan-fu for the Railway Mission, was thrown open to the public and connected with 
Chungking. In November 1901 an Imperial proclamation denouncing the Boxer rising was 
posted under the Mengtsz Gate. 

Very few administrative changes were recorded to have taken place during the decen- 
nary. The Fu-chou #J) hereditary Tu-ssti-ship in the prefecture of Kuang-nan was replaced 
by a Chinese Sub-Prefect, and the An-p'ing Ting’s yamen was transferred from K'ai-hua to 
Mapai-kuan. At the capital the Pfr $$ was added to the Shan Hou Chu (§ £§ )pj) for the 
management of Foreign relations, and the H X iS SSf Hi (Board of Agriculture, Works, and 
Trade) was created for the improvement of provincial resources. No changes are reported in 
the older institutions of the capital, like the Arsenal (jgj g gj), the Army Depot (5$C till Sf)> 
the Powder Magazines (5g ifc Jg), the Mining Department, and the Peking Copper Office. 
Instruction in military drill in Foreign style is given at Yim-nnn-fu by two Chinese officers 
from the Nanking Arsenal. Wang WAn-shao (}£ J gg), at present the head of the Chinese 
Foreign Office (Wai-wu Pu) ruled this province as Governor General from 1890 to 1894, and was 
greatly liked at a time when much distress prevailed on account of famine, floods, and plague. 
The present Governor Geueral of Yunnan and Kweichow, Wei Kuang-tao (gg % Jg), took over 
the seals of office in June last. 

The Final Protocol signed at Peking on the 7th September 1901 made no changes at the 
frontier ports. 
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(5.) A glance at the following table of the total annual values of trade, excluding 
Re-exports, during the period under review shows that the Yunnan trade by the Red River 
grew during the last five years three times as large as that of its initial volume. If there is a 
halt in a year or two, the deficiency is made up in the next, the movements of cargo being 
dependent on those of junks and pack-animals, the quantity of existing stocks, and the rise and 
fall of the river. 


Yus. 

Imports. 

Export?. 

Tout. 


Hi.a 

m.iu 

Si.Th 

1892 

1.149,575 

735*49° 

1,885,930 

1893 

1,534,39° 

735,304 

I.2J9494 

1894 

1,341,879 

943,331 

2,185,200 

1895 

1,809,353 

1,033,066 

3,843,319 

1896 

1,627,036 

849,639 

3,476,675 

1897 

3,394,028 

1, 057,737 

3p?5I>76s 

1898 

3,453,839 

1,218,811 

3,673,650 

1899 

3,373,641 

1,883,297 

5,356,938 

1900 

2,963,24s 

2,439,088 

5403,33° 

1901............. 

3,748,339 

3,066,934 

6,815.373 


As the value of the Export trade is four-fifths of that of the Import trade, the balance 
must not be taken as going out in the shape of Treasure, but as representing that portion of 
Yunnan’s Exports, chiefly Opium, which goes out to the Two Kwang by the West River route. 
The remarkable expansion the trade has shown since 1897 cannot be explained by the reduced 
Tariff in force at the frontier ports, or by the cheapening of freights or the improvement of 
roads, but would seem to be mainly due to the increased profits realised by staple Exports 
re-invested in Foreign goods at Hongkong. 


The following table shows the proportional share taken by Hongkong and Tonkin in 
the Mengtsz trade during the decade : — 


Tub. 

Imposts. 

Expobts. 

Hongkong. 

Tonkin. 

Hongkong. 

Tonkin. 


1,002^51 

1414,509 

1,097,540 

1,683,073 

1,541,227 

2,319,608 

2,371,157 

3,303,680 

2,847416 

3,628,118 

HI. Hi 

146,814 

109,781 

144,339 

126,180 

85,809 

74430 

82,682 

120,221 

Ilt.Th 

643,728 

613,509 

773,677 

821,500 

7 I 543 I 

866,771 

1.013.663 
1,566,821 
1 , 969,455 

2.513.663 

fflcJBt 

92,627 

121,695 

169,644 

211,566 

134,218 

190,966 

205,148 

3 J 6476 

469,633 

553,271 
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Imports from Tonkin having dwindled year after year, owing to (he diminished demand 
for Raw Cotton, which has been ousted by imported Native Cotton Cloth, began to recover 
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ground in 1900, through the opening at Mengtsz of a branch of the Compagnie Lyonnaise 
Indo-Chinoise. The yearly increase in the value of Exports to Tonkin is due entirely to 
Opium bought by the Tonkin Opium Administration. Of the total trade of 1901, Hongkong’s 
share was 90 per cent and Tonkin's share 10 per cent, against 85 and 15 per cent respectively 
at the end of the previous decennial period. 

Taking staple Imports Bingly, the quantities imported during the second half of the decade 
were, as a rule, double the quantities consumed during the -previous quinquennial period. 


Among Cotton textiles, Grey Shirtings advanced from 7,525 pieces in 1892 to 33,086 
pieces in 1901, and White ShirtingB followed suit, from 403 pieces to 819 pieces, during the same 
period. 32-inch T-Cloths were taken to the extent of 5,864 pieces in 1901, while about 3,000 
pieces were deemed sufficient during the first five years. 36-inch T-Cloths come next with 9,929 
pieces in 1901, against 7,572 pieces in 1892. 1899 is the record year in which large stocks of 
every variety of Cotton fabrics were placed in this market The demand for Turkey Bed 
Cambrics was well sustained throughout the decade, supplies varying from 954 pieces in 1892 
to 6,000 pieces in 1901, though the incidence of the reduced frontier Duty on this article 
amounts to 10 per cent of its local value. Cotton Eastings advanced from 93 pieces in 1895 to 
9,881 pieces in 1901. Japanese Towels began to be imported in 1894 with 367 dozens, and 
by the end of the decade displaced the European artiole by 3,052 dozens. Handkerchiefs have 
at no time bean in much favour in Yunnan. Velvets and Velveteens, much affected as they 
are by Mussulmans, remained somewhat stationary— from 2,090 pieces in 1892 to 2,254 pieces 
in 1900, and doubled in 1901 with 4,014 pieces. Indian Cotton Yarn, count No. 10, is the 
staple Import, its value being 70 per cent, of the total Import trade. It began with 27,512 
piculs in 1892, doubled in 1897, and rose to 97,273 piculs in 1899 and 86,547 piculs in the 
closing year of the decade, South Szechwan and Western Kweichow taking about 5 per cent, 
each of the whole Import Japanese mills began to compete in 1897 with 2,392 piculs, and rose 
to three times that quantity in 1899, receding to 3471 piculs in 1901. Tonkin mills appeared 
in the field with 8 piculs in 1896, and rose to 272 piculs in 1901. 


The following table, showing the average yearly market prices of the principal varieties 
of Cotton Goods, indicates that in spite of the gradual fall of 30 per cent in the sterling value 
of silver prices, the tael prices of 1901 were not much higher than those of 1892 : — 


— 

1892 . 

1893 . 

1891 

1895 . 

1896 . 

1897 . 

1898 . 

1899 . 

1900 . 

1901 . 



a 

Hi 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

Shirtinss, Grey 

..Per piece 

2.40 

2.30 

2.40 

2.30 

2.30 

2.40 

2.80 

2.90 

3 -oo 

3-10 

„ White 

— »» 

3-oo 

3.00 

3.40 

3.20 

3 - S° 

3 - 5 ° 

4.60 

4.80 

4.80 

4.80 

f-Clotbs, 32 inches 


1.70 

1.60 

1.70 

1.80 

1.70 

1.80 

2.20 

2.00 

2.00 

2.20 

„ 36 i, 


2.10 

2.10 

2.10 

2.20 

2.20 

. 2.20 

2.80 

2.80 

2.80 

2.80 

Chin ties and Furnitures.. 


540 

4.00 

4.20 

5.00 

5.80 

5.80 

5.50 

5.50 

5.60 

fi.00 

Cotton Yam, Indian 

..Per picul 

23.OO 

23.OO 

23-00 

25.OO 

24.OO 

29-00 

26.00 

23.00 

23.00 

27.00 

„ Japanese.,.. 

•• n 


... 

... 


... 

31.00 

(29*00 

i6jco 

27-00 

29.00 



Among Woollens, the favourite fabric is long Ells. It advanced steadily from 1,630 pieces 
in 1892 to 11,273 pieces in 1901. Not much inquiry is made for other woollen cloths, though the 
climate of Northern Yunnan, at an average altitude of 6,000 feet ought to bo sufficiently cold 
for a good demand to spring up as the well-to-do classes increase. Blankets likewise began to 
compete with the Native felt and warm cotton quilts only during the last three years. 

Metals call for no remarks. 

Among Sundries it is worthy of note to compare how the Native Cotton Cloth has been 
making a yearly steady progress from 58 piculs in 1892 to 1,^26 piculs in 1901, while the Baw 
Cotton from Tonkin has been as steadily receding from 4,801 piculs to 83 piculs for the same 
years. The inverted position of these articles at the end of the decade would tend to show that 
the Native fabric can be placed on the market at a cheaper rate than the Foreign raw material, 
which is near at hand. Cotton with Seed, which is used for wadding clothes, has remained 
unaltered. Aniline Dyes made their first appearance in 1894 with a value of Sle.Tta. 4491, and 
show an erratic but upward course. Lamps and Lampware have increased tenfold, and looking- 
glasses would have also come into high favour but for the risks and difficulties of transport, 
Brass Buttons have had a remarkable career, attaining to 26,328 gross in 1901 from a beginning 
of 4,910 gross in 1892, though weighed down by the reduced Tariff Duty of 9 per cent, on the 
local value. European Wood Matches stood at 26,840 gross only. By the year 1 899 the European 
article dropped out of sight and the Japanese Match remained alone in the field, attaining in 
1901 to the remarkable figure of 134,907 gross. This is one of the few articles which are sent 
inland under Li kin Pass. American Kerosene Oil, in spite of the high freights- ruling, which 
more than double its laying-down price at Hongkong, has taken a firm hold among these 
mountains. It began with 2,520 gallons in 1892 and reached 78,735 gallons at the close of the 
decennial period. Some consignments of Sumatra Oil were sent here in 1895, 1896, and 1898, 
but soon disappeared from our lists. Prepared Tobacco, from 8,743 piculs to 11,693 piculs, 
cannot be said to have advanced much in 10 years, the local supply being probably on the 
increase to meet the demand of the pipe-loving Yunnanese. Japanese Umbrellas rose from 409 
pieces in 1892 to 36,341 pieces in 1901, the article being a token of respectability among every 
class. The increase is all the more remarkable inasmuch as the reduced Tariff Duty is actually 
higher than the 5 per cent, ad valorem rate. Coffin-wood from Tonkin remained stationary or 
nearly so throughout the decade, though by the ravages of the plague in the early years a greater 
demand than usual might have been expected for thiB article. In 1894, owing to poor crops 
during the two previous years, the price 6f Rice rose to three and four times its usual cost in 
every part of the province, but only 232 piculs of Rice were brought from Tonkin. Yunnan’s 
population has no need yet of importing foodstuflk Native produce, like Chinaware, Paper, 
Cuttle-fish, Silk Piece Goods, Fire-crackers, Boots and Shoes, Dried Lichees, etc., was imported in 
no large quantities except in 1901. 

The Export trade has grown threefold the volume of its initial years only during the 
last two or three years, but to this growth no new article has contributed apart from Opium 
and Tin, which remain the staple products of the provinca Opium, of which only 253 piculs 
were sent to Tonkin in 1892, gradually advanced to 1,751 piculs in 1901. The Tonkin Opium 
Administration, which succeeded the monopoly of the Opium farmer in July 1892, absorbs 
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the greater part of this article, the balance — -about 200 piculs yearly— finding its way into Laos 
by the San MSng and Wang-pu-t'ien districts, on the right bank of the Eed River. Its market 
value per picul rose from 27 a 210 in 1892 to 27 a 368 in 1901, in sympathy with the rise in 
price of almost every commodity. Tin, in Slabs, from the Ko-chiu mines, the main article which 
goes to pay for Imports, increased from 34,666 piculs in 1892 to 50,831 piculs in 1901, or 48 
par cent The output is hampered, not only by want of water at the but also by the 

contract system which prevails among exporters. It being used as a means of remittance to 
Hongkong, its Mengtsz price has risen, in sympathy with the rise in prices in the Hongkong 

market, from 2 ?a 18.50 per picul in 1892 to 27 a 49 per picul in 1901. 

To the total value of Exports in 1901— HkSU. 3,066,934— Tin, all for Hongkong, con- 
tributed Hkms. 2457,545, or 80 per cent.; Opium, all for Tonkin, Eh.Tta. 515,817, or 17 per 
cent. ; and other Sundries, 3 per cent 


Among the minor Exports, P'u-erh Tea, in transit to Hongkong and Tonkin to an 
average of about 2,000 piculs yearly, does not show any signs of expansion, difficulties of 
carriage and high freights being very much in its way. In 1893 an attempt was made to 
ship 56 piculs of this Tea by small boats from Ylian-ehiang to Manhao, but the experiment 
was not repeated. The exportation of Dye-yams (g %), or False Gambier, called “ Cunao ” in 
Tonkin, began to be recorded in 1897 with 3,356 piculs, and attained to 6,227 piculs in 190 r, 
one-third of which was taken by Tonkin and two-thirds by Hongkong. Its low value— a 
little over 27 *. 1 per picul— is, however, no inducement to make large exports of this tuber. 
Hartall (Orpiment) shows a great improvement, from 256 piculs in 1895 to over 1,000 piculs 
in 1901 ; as also do many articles of local production which are sent to Tonkin, like Samshu, 
Soy, and Vermicelli from Mengtsz, Brown Sugar from Chu-yiian, and Potatoes from Lin-an. 
Yunnan Hams, Ta-li Marble Slabs, and Szechwan White Wax remained stationary. 

The Mengtsz trade by the Red River is carried on partly by junks and partly by pack- 
animals. The following table gives the total yearly number for both kinds of conveyances : 



Trade is generally brisk during the first and last quarters of the year, namely, in winter, 
" hen the river is low aud the roads are dry. It is somewhat slacker in summer on account of 
the river being in high flood and the roads in very bad condition. Mult freight from Manhao 
to Mengtsz varies from 27 s. i to 27 s 1.90 per load of two boxes of an even weight of 65 catties 
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each, according to the number of mules available at the time of the busy season and the 
practicability of the roads in summer. Two porters to carry one box from Manhao to Mengtsz, 
a distance of 155 it, require S3 each. To other parts of the province freight for mule or porter 
is reckoned at 27 s 040 per day, or stage. Muleteers are not registered as carriers at the Custom 
House, have no license, pay no fees, and are a very independent lot. To make them start when 
hired for a journey is no easy matter. Mahommedans, however, have a good reputation for 
honesty and possess the largest caravans. Mules can only be engaged by caravans. To obtain 
one or two mules only for a journey the Magistrate’s intervention is necessary. Nearly the 
whole of the Imports, except Matches, are sent inland under Transit Pass, their destination 
being prefectures covering the whole width of the province from south to west, but at no great 
distance north of Ta-IL Eastern Kweichow and Southern Szechwan are dependent on Yunnan 
for their supply of Foreign goods, mostly Cotton Yarn, only to the extent of 9 per cent in the 
first and 2$ per cent, in the latter case of the total value of Yunnan’s Transit trade, which is six- 
sevenths of the whole Import trade. There is no interport trade between Mengtsz and Szemao. 
Hokow, which was opened in 1897 in the hope of supplying the K‘ai-hua district direct, proved a 
failure as far as transit trade is concerned, the K'ai-hua merchants still preferring to make their 
purchases at Mengtsz, where they sell their produce — mostly Beans. The values of the trade of 
Hokow for 1901 were: Imports, Hk.Th. 103,852; Exports, Hk 3 U 7,327; Transit, Hk.Tt». 2,316. 

The greater part of the Hokow Imports, especially Kerosene Oil and other goods paying 
ad valorem rate, is not consumed at Hokow, but merely entered there to avoid paying Duty 
on the higher Mengtsz market value. These Imports are eventually re-exported to Mengtsz 
under an Exemption Certificate. The whole of the Transit trade of Mapai, the other sub-station 
on the Tonkin border, is represented by the value of the Coffin-wood arriving from Tonkin. No 
Outward Transit trade exists at Mengtsz. 

(0.) The following table shows the Revenue collected under each heading during the 
decennary: — 
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where its cultivation has greatly extended since the Mahommedan Rebellion. The plant is 
raised in six months, from September to February, in small farms of a mixed culture, which are 
mainly owned by Chinese and worked by aborigines. The product, which goes by various 
names— ^ S, i Wt i> & 10. — averages 13 catties to the mou in good season and seven- 
tenths or eight-tenths of that amount in bad ones. The largest crop is returned from the 
western part (jg W), chiefly Ta-li, with an estimated yield of 32,000 piculs. The eastern districts 
come next with 14,000 piculs, produced chiefly in the Yttn-nan-fu, Chao-t'ung, Tung-ch'uan, and 
Ch'ii-ching valleys. The south-eastern districts comprise the Mehgtsz circuit of Lin-an, K'ai-hua, 
and Kuang-nan, with an estimated yield of 8,000 piculB a year. No Opium is produced in the 
south-western portion of Yunnan (or Pu-Srh district), though the Opium habit is very prevalent 
among the Chinese element of its population. The total annual crop of Opium may thus be 
set down at about 54,000 piculs, of which ir.ooo piculs are consumed locally and 43,000 piculs 
exported to other provinces. It is estimated that the eastern provinces take 25,000 piculs 
yearly, either by the Yangtze or overland through Kweichow; about 12,000 piculs are sent to 
Kwangtung aud Kwangsi by the West River; anjd about 6,000 piculs are sent by the Red River 
or find their way through mountain passes to Tonkin. 

Opium Cakes are made up and sold in four varieties, fetching different prices according 
to whether they are old or new Opium. Like wine, it requires a certain time to ripen its flavour. 
The 1st quality (,!5 M ± °r ■? ±) weighs 6 taels per ball and sells for HkTts 390 per picul; 

3.000 piculs of this kind are yearly prepared for the Kwangtung market. The 2nd quality 
(S ± U ■? ±) weighs 4J catties per cake and sells for HkTts 384 per picul; about 

36.000 piculs of this kind are exported to Hunan, the Yangtze provinces, and Tonkin. Tb.e 3rd 
quality (f§ •? ±) weighs 1 catty per cake and sells for Hk.Tts 375 per picul ; this is mostly con- 
sumed in Kwangsi and Kwangtung. The 4th quality ± ), for local consumption, is made up 
in tablets of 1} catties weight and sells for Hk.Tts 360 per picuL Opium is packed in paper and 
bamboo leaves, and 2400 taels weight, or 150 catties, go to a mule load, or Vo (§g), of two cases. 

During the decade the Customs value for a picul of Opium was as follows : 


1892 . 

1893 . 

1894 . 

1895 . 

1896 . 

1897 . 

1898 . 

1899 . 

1900 . 

1901 . 

m. 7 h 

210 

Hk.fk 

224 

Sk.fh 

230 

Ek.fh 

248 

m.Th 

250 

Sk.fii 

258 

Hk.fh 

248 

Hk.fh 

274 

Hk.fh 

378 

Hk.fi 1 
368 


The retail price at Mengtsz varied in igoi from Hk.Tts 19 to Hk.Tts 24 per 100 taels, or 
317 to HkTts 384 per picul. Smokers prepare their own Opium. Prepared Opium sold 
in the Mengtsz market costs from 320 to 600 cash per tael, according to quality, or Hk.Tts 391 
per picul, too catties of Raw Opium boil down to 60 catties on an average, taking superior 
and inferior qualities together. The habit of Opium smoking is common among the Chinese 
to the extent of about 50 per cent, men and 5 per cent, women. Aborigines are more addicted 
to Samshu than Opium. Assuming that 50 per cent, of the adult male Chinese population, or 

300,000 persons out of an estimated Chinese population of 2 millions, smoke oh an average 2 mace 
per day each, the total annual consumption must oscillate round 11,00 a piculs for the whole 
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province. No fees or licenses are required for the preparation and sale of Opium, nor is it 
subject to any ground or retail tax. Since 1890 Opium, whether for consumption or export, is 
subject to one uniform payment of Likin at the rate of K'w-jfbng Tts 1.20 per 100 taels = 
HkTts 19.20 per picuL As an allowance of 20 per cent, is given on gross weight> the Likin 
Duty actually amounts to HkTts 15.30 per picuL Once Likin is paid at the first barrier. Opium 
circulates free from any other tax throughout the province if accompanied by a Likm Certificate 
(Jg ig), which is surrendered at the last Likin station when the Opium crosses the frontier. 
In 1893 it was reported that 36,000 piculs yearly used to be assessed for Likin. This quantity is 
now said to have dwindled to two-thirds, or about 24,000 piculs. The collection of Likin on the 
latter quantity at HkTts. 15.30 per picul amounts to HkTts. 368,640, which is said to be one- 
half the total collection of all Likin in Yunnan. Opium going to Tonkin pays at the frontier 
port the Maritime Customs Duty of HkTts. 20 per picul if receipts are produced proving 
payment of inland provincial taxes, and, when there are no such receipts, or receipts for less 
than 5 Ra 40, an additional sum of HkTts. 20 is levied as inland dues at the time of export. 

(e.) There are no direct commercial dealings between YuDnan and gold-using countries, 
and consequently no figures showing the equivalent of English sterling are given. The average 
rate of exchange for copper cash during the decade fluctuated from 1,670 cash per Haikwan tael 
to as little as 1,560 cash in 1901. There are two grades of copper cash, besides spurious ones: 
the superior kind is reckoned at 720 cash per 1,000, and the inferior at 980 cash per 1,00a 
350 cash buy a sMng of rice, 100 cash buy a catty of salt, and 200 cash pay the lowest drily 
wage. Prices of all commodities having risen, the smaller number of copper cash now obtained 
for HkTts 1 would seem to indicate a proportionate diminution of its purchasing power. Interest 
on money advanced for the purchase of tin, the medium of remittance, is 12 per cent per annum, 
and discount On cheques on Hongkong, whenever the small local supply of silver admits of it, 
varies from 5 to io per cent Students going up for examination and Chinese travellers often 
prefer taking a supply of opium as currency, its exchange being more convenient and profitable 
than cash or silver. 

(/.) The following table shows the balance of that portion of Mengtsz Foreign trade which 
is carried on by the Red River route, but it would be idle to derive from its figures any conclusions 
as to the relative position of Imports and Exports in the markets of South-eastern Y unnan : — - 


Tear. 

Imports: 

Value at Moment 
of Landing. 

Exports: 

Value at Moment 
of Shipment 

Bananas re favour of 

Imports. 

Exports. 


Hk.fh 

1,045.567 

L 385.749 

1,129495 

1,649,069 

1,480,251 

2,184,802 

W 5 ,I 73 

3,065,046 

2,873,131 

3 , 393,744 

Hk.fh 

830,359 

Hk.fh 

215,208 

Hk.fh 


829,379 

556,370 



1,063,558 

65,937 



1,162,781 

486,288 



954,041 

526,2:0 



1,187,640 

997 , 162! 



1,367,062 

868,111 



1 , 955,871 

1 , 109,175 



2 , 5 * 7,447 

345,684 


1902 

3 , 395,587 

1,843 
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To the Export figures must be added the amount of Opium remitted by the West River 
route to Kwangtung, which does not appear in our statistics, but forms a considerable asset 
against Imports. Hence no Treasure is ever remitted or needed to adjust any overdraft. The 
Mengtsz Imports, moreover, represent only a portion of the Import trade of South-eastern 
Yunnan. That junks and pack-an im a ls trading to the West River get return heights of Foreign 
Imports is shown by the following table, grouping the value of goods arriving under Transit Pass 
from Canton, Wuchow, and Pakhoi 


Yxab. 

Castok. 

Wochow. 

Pakhoi. 

Total. 


Bkfk 

flia 

Ekfh 

m.fh 

1897 

2,758 

51,269 

... 

54,027 

1898 

60,061 

382,952 

5,328 

448,342 

1899 

53,850 

v 851,072 

11,696 

926,618 

1900 

... 

453,878 

8,238 

462,116 


It is only due to the lawless state of the West River that this route is not at present 
largely availed of. 

(g.) No change has taken place in the composition, number, and pursuits of the Native 
population of Mengtsz. Immigrants from neighbouring provinces, Szechwan and Kweichow, 
do not seem to introduce new blood and new arts among the shiftless and unenterprising in- 
habitants. The few artisans are of the rudest description, though Lin-an and Shih-p'ing men, 
close by, are favourably noted for turning out good tin and copper ware and wood carvings. 
The advent of Foreigners, nearly 13 years ago, has not made the least impression on the 
Native mind ; servants are not easy to find ; Annamites monopolise the kitchen and the washtub ; 
beef and milk are not procurable. The Foreign community, 20 all told, is too small to make 
it pay for compradors and barbers to establish themselves at this port. The industrious and 
excellent Shana are too far off, beyond K‘ai-hua and Kuang-nan, to come in contact with 
Foreigners. Mahommedans are close at hand and friendly, but lack enterprise. Three large 
walled compounds make up the Foreign quarter outside the city, and, it is needless to add, there 
is neither church nor cemetery. Riding on the small Native ponies is the only out-door 
recreation available close at hand. At the end of 1899 the first Foreign firm, the Compagnie 
Lyonnaise Indo-Chinoise, opened a branch house at Mengtsz, outside the North Gate. 


(i.) In 1893 two French gun-boats, the Moulin and the Jacquin, surveyed the Red 
River rapids as far as Laokai, and as a result small launches have since been plying between 
Yenbai and Laokai. Steamer traffic between these two points begins early in June and ceases 
about the middle of November. Launches make the up trip in 35 hours and go down in 10 
hours during the high-water season. At low water, from November to May, mail and passenger 
junks take their place, making the upward journey in six days with favourable wind, and going 
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down in two days. The highest water-mark in Laokai in 1900 — a year when the rainfall was 
rather below the average — reached 9.35 mfctres; the lowest, 1.20 mfetres. 

Out of a grant of 3 million francs made by the Tonkin Government in 1893 f° r the 
improvement of the waterways a great portion was to be spent on the Red River, and many 
rocks and sandbanks below Laokai were, in fret, removed in the course of 1894. 

In 1897 a set of 10 simple rules for the prevention of collisions between junks and steamers 
on the Red River below Manbao were, at the request of the French authorities, distributed by 
the Customs to Chinese junk-owners. No steamer, however, ever ascended above Laokai. 

Accommodation for landing and shipping is still in its primitive condition along all the 
stages between Yietri, in Tonkin, and Manbao, in Yunnan. The institution of an entrepdt at 
Laokai, for the storage of transit goods pending their transhipment, met with no support from 
Chinese shippers. 

(j.) * * * * * 

(k.) Except in 1900, the rainfall was regular and abundant throughout the decade. The 
excessive rains of 1893 brought on floods and disasters in many parts of the province, and much 
distress among the poorer part of the population was relieved out of a sum of HkHz 100,000 
granted by the Imperial bounty. Unusually cold weather was experienced between the 14th 
and the 21st February 1896, the thermometer registering 2 degrees below freezing point, and 
6 inches of snow remaining on the Mengtsz plain for three days. Two slight earthquake shocks 
were felt at Mengtsz, on the 17th September 1893 and the 16th January 1897. 

Plague made a great number of victims during the first half of the decade," over a 
thousand persons being carried off yearly from May to August at Mengtsz alone, out of a 
population of 12,000 inhabitants. The most severe outbreak was that of 1893, when the corpses 
of the poorer people were seen left unburied in the streets and around the oity wall, and in some 
cases were devoured by dogs and pigs. No steps are ever taken to ward off the yearly visitation 
of the scourge. In nearly every house pigs and buffaloes are kept, and the manure, together 
with the night-soil, is removed only once a year, generally during May, after which event the 
dreaded disease breaks out and spreads among the surrounding districts and along the caravan 
routes. Adjoining the large suburb at the "West Gate is the open burial ground, often swarming 
with hungry dogs and crows, and it iB not improbable that its close proximity to that crowded 
quarter of the town renders Mengtsz specially liable to the yearly recurrence of the disease. 
At the end of 1893 the then Taotai called 5 a meeting of the gentry and explained to them that 
plague was caused by the dirty habits of the people, the running of pigs and buffaloes 
in the streets, and the foul state of the drains. Some sanitary rules were then devised and 
adopted for cleansing the wells and drains and for collecting manure outside the town. A sum 
of Yfe 2,000, granted by the Viceroy from Government funds and supplemented by private 
subscription, was spent in deepening the drains, but plague continued to ravage Mengtsz 
throughout 1894, 1895, and 1896. Its virulence suddenly abated in 1897, and during the 
remaining years of the decade only some sporadic cases were reported. ( 

As regards treatment of plague patients by Foreign practitioners, jt is worthy of note that 
potasso- tartrate in very large doses is said by Mgr. Fknouii. to have effected most successful 
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cures. Dr. Ykhsin’s anti-plague serum was tried in 1898 by Dr. Delay, of Yiin-nan-fu, on 11 
patients, six of whom recovered and five died. 

Piracy on the Tonkin border was very prevalent in the early years of the decade. 
Fortified frontier posts were established in 1893 by the Tonkin Customs at the most dangerous 
passes into China, for the purpose of repressing contraband, the importation of arms and am- 
munition, and specially the illicit traffic of women, children, and cattle, which the pirates 
raided in Tonkin and carried beyond the Chinese mountains with impunity. These posts were 
eventually handed over to the military authorities. Two junks manned by Tonkin Customs officers 
used to escort the fleets of Chinese junks ascending the Red River as far as Laokai. In 1893 
a convoy was attacked by the pirates below Traihut, the Chinese junks consigned to Mengtsz 
merchants were looted between Baoha and Pholu, and the supercargo was carried off by the 
pirates and held for ransom. To secure immunity from attack above Laokai Chinese merchants 
were reported to pay at Hokow, into the hands of the pirates agents, a blackmail of S100 for 
each laden junk ascending, and 830 for each boat descending, the river; this was done with the 
connivance of the military officers in charge of the camp 3 , who were said to have a share of 
the plunder. The pirates had their stronghold at Huang-shu-p'i (J| jjQ; near Mapai, in the 
K'ai-hua district, and were eventually dispersed by 1,500 Chinese soldiers, led by the Mengtsz 
Brigadier General in person, by order of the Viceroy. Early in 1897 the pirates of the K'ai-hua 
district began again to give trouble on the frontier, life and property were very insecure above 
Hokow, and the West River route was made notorious by frequent murderous attacks. At 
the suggestion of Colonel Pennequin, of the Tonkin Frontier Delimitation Commission, Taotai 
Liu Ch'un-lin (gj § §|), of the Chinese Commission, invited the pirate chiefs to surrender, 
promising them money, employment, and official rank. The chief of the Nan-hsi district pirates 
(85 |g i£) came to Hokow during May with 200 men, and was followed shortly afterwards by 
other chiefs. They were given military rank of the 4th grade and appointed to command camps 
of 250 men, with the title of Tu-safi ( 4 g fjj), and some of their men became the loafers and 
plunderers who have given the Ko-chiu tin miners an evil repute. 

In August 1892 the aborigines of MSng-la (g g(), on the right bank of the Red River, 
rebelled on account of illegal exactions of the Chinese officers deputed to rule over the district. 
The then Taotai took the field in person to quell the insurrection, and after a month came back 
successful ; but his troops were much reduced by malaria. 

On the 15th August 1893, in the daytime, the village of Tai-pu-chia ^), in the 

Hui-t’an (U jg) district of the Tung-ch'uan prefecture (]ft Jl[ $f), was completely destroyed by 
a landslip. As most of the villagers were out in the fields only 17 lives were lost. 

In December 1895 there was a scare among the Mussulmans throughout Yunnan, owing 
to rumours, said to have been started by 'the Ko-lao-kui ® ), that the Chinese intended 
to massacre them because their co-religionists in Kansuh had rebelled. The Mahommedans left 
the Chinese towns for their own villages, and made preparations to defend themselves. The 
local officials issued proclamations guaranteeing protection to Mahommedans and succeeded in 
restoring confidence among them. 
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On the 5th December 1898 the town of Ch'iu-pei-hsien (Jg ft fg), in Kuang-nan, was 
attacked by a band of 300 or 400 mem The Magistrate’s son and daughter and the yamSn 
runners were killed. The Magistrate was carried off to a place 140 li from the town and 
subsequently released. His wife committed suicide, and 40 villagers were killed. Soldiers were 
sent in pursuit, but the robbers retired to the mountains without much loss. 

At 1 A.H. on the 22nd June 1899 an attack waa^made on the Customs and Consular 
buildings at Mengtsz by an armed band of from 200 to 300 men, led by a Ko-chiu miner named 
Yang TzC-yUan (i§ S ©• The Commissioner, Mr. Spinney, and his wife had just retired for 
the night when the mob, having quietly travelled from Ko-chiu in the bright moonlight, sud- 
denly burst into the garden yelling, firing, and beating gongs. Mr. and Mrs. Spinney had barely 
time to save themselves in what garments they could snatch and retreat to the adjoining French 
Consulate, where the other members of the staff immediately followed, after vainly trying to stop 
the crowd by firing a few shots. The Commissioner’s house and Assistants quarters were soon 
ablaze, and, resistance on the part of the few Foreigners at the Consulate being considered un- 
advisable, a general retreat was made to the Taotai's yamSn in the city. After setting fire to the 
Customs quarters, looting the Consulate, and hillin g the watchman and a servant, the miscreants 
retreated unmolested by the Chinese soldiery, who, with all the local authorities, looked on from 
the city ’ wall The Brigadier General had only 30 soldiers under his orders and did not consider 
it prudent to venture in pursuit. The previous day a report had reached Mengtsz that some 
miners of the Ko-chiu tin mines had killed, at Ta-tun, about 40 K to the west, two runners of the 
Magistrate’s yamSn and wounded three chair coolies while rescuing a friend who had been arrested 
at Mengtsz and was being sent to the Ko-chiu Prefect for trial The miners were also said 
to be bent on clearing the French railway engineers and the Foreign Custom House out of 
Mengtsz, fearing that if the French were allowed to build the railway they would sooner or later 
get control of the tin mines. On the night of the 22nd the rebels went to Chikai (|§! gj), 50 
li to the north, in search of the railway engineers ; but, being too late for them, carried off their 
luggage and killed the Native in charge of the temple in which the Frenchmen lived. Two dayB 
later some of them waylaid and killed an Indian French subject and his Chinese interpreter, 
who were bringing up from Laokai $4,000 for the railway engineers, and carried off the silver. 
At last soldiers arrived from the North and went in pursuit of the leader, who fled to the 
mountains and was never caught A few heads of straggling robbers were, in the course of the 
week, hung from the tree in front of the Custom House, and order was restored. 

A month later, on the 13th July, & riot broke out at Yttn-nan-fu. During the afternoon 
of that day a large crowd of unarmed men, enraged at being shut out of one of their most 
noted temples, occupied by some French officers, forced their way into the temple with the 
avowed purpose of seizing the priests who had rented it on a long lease to the French Railway 
Mission and taking them to the authorities for punishment. A French priest who was there 
talked to the crowd till the French officers escaped at the back, then soldiers arrived and cleared 
the temple of the crowd before much damage had been done. The temple was eventually 
vacated by the French party and order restored. 

The discovery of 32 cases of guns and cartridges among tho luggage of the French Consul, 
who arrived at Yun-nan-fii in the early part of May 1900, caused great alarm and excitement 
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among the population of that city. These cases, containing contraband, were detained at the 
T.ilrin office, where they had been examined by order of the Viceroy, bat were subsequently 
carried away by force by a party of Consular people headed by the interpreter. On the loth 
June the French Consul, having broken off relations with the Vioeroy, attempted to depart from 
Yun-nan-fu for Tonkin, taking with him all the French officers of the Yunnan Railway Mission 
and the French missionaries. The luggage convoy on leaving the city was attacked by a mob 
and pillaged. A series of riots then ensued, during which the Catholic college and the Bishop’s 
house were burnt and five or six other houses belonging to the French priests were looted. With 
one exception, all the houses of the Protestant missionaries were also plundered. No Foreigner, 
luckily, was injured. In consequence of this disturbance the Consular party was detained at 
Yiin-nan-fu till the 24th, leaving on that date for Tonkin under the protection of a large 
escort of Chinese soldiers. These events excited much alarm at Mengtsz, where the rupture 
of official relations on the part of the French Consul was regarded as indicative of war. Peace 
prevailed, though there were rumours of attacks on Mengtsz by the Ko-chiu miners. The Taotai 
took strenuous measures for the protection of Foreigners, and Foreigners themselves kept guard 
at night. On the report of the Peking massacre being known here on the morning of the 13th 
July, orders arrived from Tonkin urging the immediate departure of all Foreigners; and next 
day, the 14th July, the French Consul, all the members of the Yunnan Railway Mission, the 
Foreign members and the Chinese Clerks of the Custom House, two Catholic priests, and one 
French merchant left for Tonkin. Mengtsz Customs work from the 19th July was carried on at 
Hokow, opposite Laokai, under modified rules. The Protestant missionaries who were at Yiin- 
nan-fu— 17, inclu ding children— were also induced to depart for Hongkong. The authorities 
behaved extremely well to them, paying them their indemnity for losses sustained during the 
riot and providing them with a good escort to Laokai. On the 15 th November a proclamation 
was posted up all over the province by the high authorities at Yttn-nan-fri, calling on the gentry 
and the people for patriotic subscriptions and donations for raising and arming braves in defence 
of the country, official rank and pardon of offences being freely offered in exchange. The braves 
were eventually disbanded in May 1901, when, on the conclusion of the peace preliminaries in 
the North, the French Consul, missionaries, and merchants returned to Yunnan. The Mengtsz 

Custom House was reopened early in February 1901. 

The last year of the decade was remarkably free from piratical attacks above Hokow, 
junks being, as a rule, escorted by a number of soldiers paid by merchants. 300 cases of opium, 
on their way from Yiin-nan-fu to Canton, were reported to have been seized in October last by 
a band of pirates operating at the head waters of the West River above Po-sA 

(I,) On the 1 6th April 1895 the late Prince Henri d’Orl£ans, who had already passed 
through Mengtsz in 1890 on his return from Tibet, arrived from Tonkin, accompanied by 
lieutenant Roux, of the French navy, and author of “ Aux Sources de l'lrawady. After a stay 
of 1 1 days they went to Fu 4 rh ind Manhao and Yiian-chiang, and thence by the Mekong to 
Ta-li and Bhamo. ) 

On the 1st June 1899 M. Doomer, Governor General of Indo-China, and suite arrived 
from Laokai overland, and, with the French Consul, started next day for Yiin-nan-fu, returning 
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thence on the 12th tn route, for Tonkin. On the 29th of the same month Ffsa (g§) Ti-t'ai 
arrived from Yfln-nan-fu with a bodyguard of 180 men. 

(m.) About 100 candidates from Yunnan presented themselves each time the metropolitan 
examinations were held at Peking, but only 10 or 12 succeeded in gaining the degree of j§| j;, 
and two or three only in obtaining appointments in the Academy. 

(«.) Literary activity, though fostered by the Government, has not made any progress 
in either intensity or extension. The degrees allotted to thev province — about 1,000 hem-tfai 
and 64 chib-jin — remain what they were 10 years ago, viz., about 11 or 12 scholars for each 
prefecture and district. Though primary schools are common enough in the district towns, no 
additions were made to the higher institutions already existing at the capital. The Bachelors 
College at Yttn-nan-fu ^ f ® accommodates 20 resident and 60 outside pupils, while 
its inferior department (g jJ, g gives tuition to 10 resident and 30 outside scholars. 
These are examined by the Governor General once a month in the art of essay writing and in 
the interpretation of the classics. The College of Classical Studies (H jE SF irc) ekes out a bare 
existence, since there is nothing to prove that classical and historical researches are more widely 
cultivated nowadays than before the college was brought into life 10 years ago. It contains 40 
ksiu-ts'ai, who, after graduating chiijin, are sent to Peking to finish their education and compete 
for the Doctorate. The military school (fig f£ £ g) and the telegraph school fg Jg U) 
do not come within the scope of literary movement During the last two years a Cantonese was 
engaged in teaching English in the latter school to about 20 pupils. A movement for education 
in Western sciences is being projected at the capital. 

(0.) The number of graduates (hsiu-ts'ai) is about 1,000, or 11 or 12 for each prefecture 
and district, and 64 licentiates (chit-jin) are allowed the province for ordinary triennial 
e x a min ation (J£ ff), and a like number for special examination (jg iff). A special examination 
was held in October 190L 

Every traveller in Yunnan is struck by the relative scantiness of its population, which 
is set down at from 6 to 12 millions, or 168 inhabitants to the square mile. The mountainous 
character of the country, the malarious valleys, plague, pirates, and creed and racial divisions are 
still a bar to any demographies! expansion, in spite of the yearly influx of immigrants from 
Szechwan, Kweichow, and Hunan. Only about 3,000 square miles are returned as cultivated 
land. The capital of the province cannot boast of more than 90,000 inhabitants, and all other 
centres of population do not exceed an' average of from 10,000 to 20,000 inhabitants. It is 
probable, therefore, that the whole population cannot go much beyond 10 millions, a third of 
this number only being Chinese, and the balance aborigines of Lolo or Shan stock. These, 
as a rule, live in the mountain villages, while the Chinese occupy towns in the midst of fertile 
valleys. 70 per cent of the male Chinese are estimated to be able to read and write, while very 
few aborigines are capable of doing either. Chinese females of the official classes only are said 
to be able to write a letter or keep accounts. The religion of the masses is Buddhism or Islam 
for Chinese, Fetichism for the aborigines. 

(p.) According to the “ Statesman’s Year Book ’’ Yunnan contains' 107,969 English square 
miles, the greater part of which extends down deep valleys and up lofty peaks between 23 and 
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29 latitude, 97 and 106 longitude. Its mountain ranges, 6,000 to 10,000 feet high, form the 
spurn of the higher Tibetan plateau, running north and south on the west and taking an easterly 
direction in the east Its great unnavi gable rivers — the Salween, the Mekong, the Red River, 
and their affluents — take the direction of the mountains, except the Yangtze and West River, 
which run due east Plains or highlands, 4,000 to 6,ooo feet high, are met with in the north-east, 
but are of no great extent, partly cultivated and sparsely populated, except east of Yiin-nan-fu, 
Chan-i, and Chao-t'ung. Large lakes are found at Ta-li, Yiin-nan-fu, and Thing-hai, in which 
there is a certain amount of junk traffic. Small boats ply also between Ytln-nan-fu and Chan-i, 
and between T'ung-hai and Ho-hsi. 

The Yunnan plateau may be reached by several roads: by the Yangtze from Suifu- 
Laowatan and Luchou-Yunning; and from Yochow, on the Tungting Lake, vid Kuei-yang and 
Ping-i; from Pakhoi and Canton vid Po-s§, on the West River; from Haiphong by the Red River 
to Manhao and Mengtsz ; from Laos by the Mekong and the Loso Rivers and the Hang and Iwu 
mandarin roads to Szemao; from Siam and Burma vid the British Shan States and Szemao; 
from Rangoon vid Kunlun Ferry, on the Salween, and vid Bhamo, on the Irawadi. The sea- 
gates of Yunnan — Laowatan, Po-sfi, Manhao, and Bhamo— form, as it were, the feet of the great 
plateau, at an average height of about 300 feet above sea-level. The large extent and the 
mountainous character of the country, the costly land transport by pack-animals, the Likin 
barriers, the safety and practicability of the roads, as well as racial affinities, are factors which 
tend to render the above-mentioned routes more or less frequented as the highways of trade. 
The Red River route, which passes by this port, has so far proved the shortest and most 
economical of all for Foreign goods to reach the central district of Yunnan, as well as a limited 
portion of Southern Szechwan and Western Kweichow. Railways being the only means of ex- 
tending the usefulness of these roads and tapping the trade of the western central provinces from 
the southern seaboard, many surveys were made and schemes projected by English and French 
engineers during the latter part of the decade, as is briefly stated in the opening paragraph. 

Agricultural products vary according to elevation and drainage of the valleys. Except in 
the south-west, opium is grown throughout the province. Tea abounds on the border of the 
Shan States, rice in the Ytln-nan-fu plain and wherever water is found. Chu-yiian is noted 
for sugar cane ; K'ai-hua, for maize and beans ; Mengtsz, for rice, potatoes, samshu, and soy ; 
Lu-nan, Chan-i, and Chao-t'ung, for cereals. Many fruits of temperate climates are found, like 
oranges, figs, peaches, jujubes, pomegranates, persimmons, and grapes, but they are so carelessly 
cultivated as to be hardly fit for the European table. The market resources are very poor at 
Mengtsz, where milk, mutton, and beef are not obtainable. Game and fish, though procurable 
over ponds and lakes, rarely come to market. Timber and firewood are scarce on account of 
the bareness of the hills. A wealth of wild flowers abounds everywhere in summer. Noted 
Yunnan medicines are the san-ctii ( = -t) from Kuang-nan and the pet-mu (j| -$) from Ta-li. 
Dye-stufls and timber abound on the south-western border. Seeing that 70 per cent of the 
supply of raw cotton and cotton goods comes from abroad, 16 per cent from Szechwan and the 
Two Kwang, and 14 per cent from Burma, for a total value of 3 million tapis annually, the 
Government tried to encourage the local cultivation of cotton in 1892 by offering to provide seed 
for the first crop and buying from the farmers at market price all the cotton thus grown that 
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remained unsold. The climate, however, is against the cultivation of. cotton iu Yunnan.- From 
1894 tobacco began to be more largely cultivated, but the Two Kwang continue to supply this 
province with annually increasing quantities of prepared tobacco. 

Manufactures and manual skill are conspicuous by their absence. Two families in 
Ytln-nan-fu are known to make a speciality of weaving silk. Foreign cotton yarn supplies the 
warp of the Native cotton fabrics. Strong felt carpets are made from Tibetan sheep’s wool by 
the Chao-t'ung and Tung-cb'uan mountaineers. Among Yunnau’s specialities may be noted the 
marble slabs with fancy pictures from Ta-li, the copper vases enamelled in gold from Shih-p’ing, 
and the silver ornaments with which the aborigines bedeck themselves in profusion. Iron and 
brass implements are manufactured at Hsin-bsing and Cb’fing-chiang, Mussulman centres, within 
easy distance from Ytln-nan-fu. The rude sculptures of tigers, which adorn the many broken 
arches (p'ai-loti) and the entrance of many a bouse in Mengtsz, testify to a certain taste of the 
older Yunuanese for stone-cutting and street decoration. 

The province is famous for its mineral wealth, much of which lies still bidden owing to 
want of capital, scarcity of population, and difficulty of transport Gold washing is carried on in 
the upper reaches of the Yangtze, which in Yunnan are called the "River of Golden Sand.” 
Tin abounds near Mengtsz; silver, on the Kweichow border; copper and iron, everywhere from 
Laowatan in the extreme north to Tulong (f$ in the extreme south. Coal is mostly found 
in its eastern half; salt in the western half. Ta-li’s mountain range is a mass of marble. Precious 
stones are found along the rivers. 

Iron is the mineral which is moat abundant It is extracted by Lolo aborigines on the 
north and south of the Tutsa coal basin, about 100 kilometres east of Ytln-nan-fu, and is turned 
into implements such as pans, pots, nails, and grass-cutters. At the iron mines of Hsi-o and 
Shih-p'ing the process of turning iron into steel is also practised, for making scissors and saws. 
All the iron mines are owned by private individuals, while all the copper mines are owned and 
worked by the Government. More than 50 copper-producing mines were worked in the north- 
eastern prefectures before the Mahommedan Rebellion, to provide tribute for Peking. The 
quantity which was aunually shipped by the Yangtze for this purpose amounted to 400,000 
catties. The Tulong (igj 4jr) copper mines below Mapai are little worked on account of the many 
robbers infesting that part of the southern boundary. Silver is mined in the north-east, south- 
east, and south of the province: the 15 mines, which have been worked since 1811, have yielded 
an estimated aggregate total of 13 million taels. Many mines on the north-east of the province 
are closed, owing to their yield being insufficient to pay expenses and is per cent, royalty. The 
supply of silver in the province has been at no time large. Opium and salt are often used as 
substitutes for silver currency. A great quantity of silver is absorbed by the aborigines in the 
shape of silver ornaments. Foreign dollars (Tonkin and Mexican) imported by Foreign residents 
are either hoarded or melted. The standard of purity of Treasury ingots is 98, attested by the 
public assayer, called kung-ku ^f). The standard of purity of the broken silver current 
in the market is from 10 to 20 per cent, lower than that of the Treasury silver, in which taxes 
and Duties are paid. 

Tin is mined at Ko-cliiu (f@ §g), 20 miles to the south-east of Meugfsz. Some 20 odd 
veins are worked over a surface of 10 square miles by about 15,000 miners, all Lin-an people. 
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The miners hare established a guild, and the mine-owners, mostly Lin-an men, have this year 
formed a Lin-an guild at Mengtaz. A special Magistrate, with the rank of Sub-Prefect (jj| ^), 
resides at Ko-chiu, as, besides the Lin-an men, many bad characters and former pirates prowl 
about the mines. There are two classes of miners: skilled workmen, drawing Mengtsz Tts l.8o for 
food and Mengtsz Tts. i.6o for wages per month ; and ordinary labourers, drawing Tts r.8o for 
food and Tts. 1.20 for wages. Capital is advanced to the miners headman by Mengtsz merchants, 
who settle with him early in the year for a certain number of chang (gg) (1 chang = 25 whole 
slabs weighing 26.50 piculs local scale, which is 5 per cenl greater than the Customs scale). 
The merchant pays 12 per cent, per annum as interest on the money advanced, and takes delivery 
of the tin about October, when the weather is cool and the furnaces (16 in number) are all in 
full blast. The ore is smelted and the tin moulded into slabs, which are cut into two of even 
weight, for convenience of transport by pack-animals. While the ore ia smelting the merchant 
and the headman discuss and settle once for all the price of the good quality. The dross 
(M 3 c H) “ sold separately at a reduced rate. The superintendent of the mines and the Tung 
Ch'ing Feng (f|J jg ||) Bank at Yiin-nan-fu have the monopoly (£ 3 Jgj) of providing 300 chang 
of tin yearly for Szechwan, and make advances to the miners in the same way. If no advance is 
made, the price of tin is increased by 10 per cent. 

The yearly output of tin is about 2,000 chang, 80 per cent, of which goes by the Bed Biver 
to Hongkong, where it undergoes melting into pigs similar to Foreign tin, and is then sent to 
Chinese ports. The miners charges and buyer's expenses for 1 chang of tin are as follows : — 


Charges incurred by miners before selling : Tts 

Cost of smelting 50.00 

Bemoving tin to market 0.20 

Miners guild 1.00 

Eeligious association (-Jc #) ' 0.50 

Ko-chiu temple (& & J$|) • • • ' 0.50 

Royalty ($ or jg J 5 j&) 11.00 

Expenses incurred by buyer after purchase : Tts 

Weighing 0.20 

Cutting 0.65 

Likin 12.00 

Fee for mine tax certificate (|J£ Jjj) ....... 4.00 

Lin-an scholars subsidy for eight districts (^f zfc) ... 1.60 

Religious association and Ko-chiu temple 1.00 

Mule hire : Ko-chiu to Mengtaz 3.25 

„ Mengtsz to Manhao . . 12.50 

Customs Export Duty 22.50 

Freight : Manhao to Laokai 740 

„ Laokai to Haiphong 7.60 

„ Haiphong to Hongkong 12.50 

Tonkin Transit Duty and charges . — 





The inland Likin charges being lower than the Treaty Transit Dues, no Outward Transit Passes 
were ever taken out for tin. 

The most important coal bedB, extending over 12-day stages north and south, are said 
to be those of Tutsa, 100 kilometres east of the capital, in Kuang-hsi-chou. In the extreme 
west of this basin lies Tutsa, a village of 30 Lolo families, who own and work their own mines; 
but the basin extends further east into Kweichow. Coal is dug here on the surface in little 
lumps, and mixed up with water and clay and turned into coke for. consumption at the capital. 
It bums like Peking coal-balls, without flame or smoke, and leaves very little ash. At Yang- 
lin, 45 kilometres north-east of the capital, there is a similar mine. Lignite coal iB found at 
Ning-chou ($g #i), east of Tung-haL From Ta-li to Burma a little coal of a worthless kind is 
said to exist. Hard lump coal was mined at Pai-shih (gj ijj HI). 20 li from Mengtsz, in 1901, 
for use at the different yamens in the city. It is also sold, at 500 cash per picul, to the public, 
but is found to be too smoky and much resembles Tonkin coal. When steam-launch traffic 
is introduced on the lakes, and railways are opened in Yunnan, coal from the north-east 
districts may be found cheap and suitable ; but coal mining for export to the coast would never 
pay, as it would cost 35 francs per ton to carry it Duty free to Haiphong. It might also replace 
with advantage the very dear charcoal and firewood which are now used for smelting ores and 
evaporating salt. 

According to the “j[H Jg,” 811 official compilation of Yunnan’s administrative records, 
printed about 1888, salt is produced in Yunnan in 94 wells, which are partly trenches or mines 
opened on the hill-side and partly brine wells of varying depth. Some have been worked for 
2,000 years, others date from 1724 to 1730. Their area extends over the whole length of the. 
western half of the province for a width of 400 miles. The chief centres are Ch'u-hsiung in the 
north and Pu-erh in the south. The annual production is estimated at 54 million catties, each 
catty coating 30 cash at the mines and 105 cash on the market. Salt officials control the output 
and collect the gabelle at the wells. The redistribution of salt is made under official control, with 
due regard to distance and amount of population. Districts south and south-east of Yitn-nan-fu 
are supplied from the capital; Ta-li supplies the west; Ch'u-hsiung and Pu-erh send it to the 
southern districts and Burma. The high freight makes it too dear for Kuang-nan, which draws 
its supply from Kwangsi. For the same reason a large quantity of cheap marine salt is smuggled 
into the K'ai-hua prefecture from over the Tonkin border. The northern prefectures of Chao- 
t'ung and Chan-i draw their supplies from Szechwan, vid Lu-chou and Sui-fu, to the extent 
of 600,000 catties yearly. The present annual salt revenue is said to amount to Tts 667,000, 
which ia double the amount collected in 1891. 

(q.) By the Supplementary Convention of 1895 between France and China the old 
Customs barrier at Hokow, opposite Laokai, was substituted for Manhao as the port of entry ; 
but Manhao stifl remains the terminus of navigation of the Red River, where all import and 
export cargoes are handled under the supervision of a Weiyttan and stored in merchants 
godowns pending shipment or transfer to pack-animals. 

The total junk tonnage coming under the cognizance of the Hokow Customs amounted in 
1901 to 572 junks, totalling 1433 tons, as compared with 123 craft, aggregating 357 tons, in 1891, 
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showing an increase of 300 per cent in 10 years. Of the 572 junks, 267 are locally known 
as “spoon boats” (gjj |g), carry 1 ton of merchandise, averaging 17 packages of 75 catties each, 
and a crew of two men, one of whom in the majority of cases is also the owner ; 27 are called 
" red stems " (jt Jg), carry 2 tons of merchandise, averaging 60 to 80 packages, and a crew of 
six men including the laodah ; and 278, or 80 per cent of the total tonnage, are called “ Manhao 
boats,” carry 4 tons, or 120 paokages, and a crew of eight-men including the laodah. The latter 
junks draw less than 2 feet of water when fully laden, am) command the greater part of the 
carrying trade from Yenbai to Manhao all the year round ; whereas the smaller craft can ply 
only during the winter months, when the river is at low water from Hokow to Manhao. All the 
junks are leaky, flimsy, mat-covered cargo-boats or sampans rigged with a Bquare sail, and 
provided with a bamboo ladle to bale water out of the hold every 10 minutes night and day. 
The i-ton junk costs $25 complete, i.e., with sails, oars, spars, rigging, etc., all included. A 2-ton 
junk costs from $150 to 8200, and a 4-ton one from 8250 to $300, the price varying according to 
the market value of the hard timber planks employed in their construction. They are mostly 
built at Hokow, though some are built at Baoha, 6a miles below Hokow, in Tonkin, where the wood 
is a little cheaper than at Hokow. The 4-ton boats are owned by 37 firms, all Chinese, 13 of 
whom, aggregating 77 boats, reside at Lookai and adjacent places in Tonkin, and the remainder 
are distributed between Hokow and Manhao. Beyond a number painted on the bow by the 
Customs at the time of their registration, these hoats carry no papers and pay no fees beyond the 
Tonnage Dues of i mace per ton every four months. On entering Tonkin waters they are granted 
a matriculation certificate, renewable yearly on payment of $5 or 87, according to tonnage. 
They must, besides, fnrnish a list of the crew— which is vis&l in lieu of clearance, and is only valid 
for the voyage, — and pay 80.50 Port Dues ( droit d’amarrage) at every port touched at. 
Neither junk-owners nor boatmen have any organisation or guild such as is common among 
Chinese when a large number follow the same calling or where a community of interests exists. 
Generally speaking, the laodah undertakes to engage the men and guarantees their wages, 
which are paid over to him by the junk-owner in a lump sum. The boatmen are recruited from 
among the natives of the riverine villages, principally from Hokow. No marine insurance 
exists for junk-borne cargo. A number of wrecks are reported yearly in shooting over the 
rapids both above and below Hokow, averaging a loss of from 4 to 6 per cent in boats and 
about jRs. 10,000 in cargo. In most cases, however, cargo is salved, dried, and repacked at 
Hokow, the salvor receiving from the owner 81 for every package returned. Cases of wilful 
wrecks for the sake of plunder being rather frequent at the end of 1900, a police force of 50 
men was raised by the merchants to provide an escort for junks plying between Hokow and 
Manhao. The tariff of wages generally accepted among the junk-owners is 85 to the laodah 
and 83 to each of the boatmen, or 826 in all for an ordinary round trip from Hokow to 
Manhao, and $40 in all for an ordinary round trip from Hokow to Yenbai. When junks 
are hired by Foreigners as passengers, donble wages are paid to the laodah and crew. Up 
to the end of the summer of 1901 the freight per package charged by junk-owners for the 
up-river part of the trip waa 4 mace ($0.55), hut on the arrival of the npw season’s cargo it was 
raised to 4} mace (80.625) per package. The earnings of a boat on the up-river journey are 
nearly always the same, aa the boat invariably takes up a foil cargo; but on the down trip 
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junk-owners estimate an average freight of 810, the freight charges being 2 mace per package 
for opinm, 6 ftZn per slab for tin, and 1 mace per package for general cargo. The freight 
is the same for all classes of junks. If the wind is unfavourable, a 2-ton junk can gain a day 
per trip on a 4-ton junk. It takes from six days in winter to 15 or 20 days in summer for a 
junk to ascend from Hokow to Manhao — about 100 kilometres, — and one day in summer and 
two days in winter for going down again. A 4-ton junk can make, on an average, 1 5 trips a year, 

and earn 8480, or 50 per cent of its cost. A junk lasts from two to four years. 

\ 

(r.) There are no Native or Foreign hanks at Mengtsz. Customs Duties are paid direct 
to a department of the Taotai’s yamta. Yiin-nan-fo has two banking establishments of long 
standing, the "Dung Ch'ing Ffing (fjlj Jg g) and the Pai Ch'uan T'ung (|| J|| gg), both 
Yunnanese in management and capital The latter hank has the monopoly of remitting tin 
to Szechwan, while the other also engages in trade, and is known at Peking and Canton and 
in other provinces under the name of JgJ jg. Both banks issue drafts on demand and by wire 
on the principal marts of the Empire, 

(s.) The attached map shows the postal and telegraph lines of Yunnan at the end of 

1901. 

Postal communications for the public have been, and are still, kept np mainly by muleteers 
in charge of caravans, which leave Mengtsz daily in every direction. At Yttn-nan-fu there are 
four postal hongs, which carry letters, parcels, and passengers to and from Szechwan and 
Kweichow. About 200 letters a month are said to pass between each of these two provinces 
and Yiin-nan-fo. The rates charged are 200 cadi per letter and 200 cash per catty for parcels. 

The provincial government has an official courier service, which was extended to Hokow 
and Po-ai after the annexation of Tonkin by the French. It consists of a number of stations 
(‘a AS) linked together by relays of couriers. A Weiyiian and four couriers are attached to each 
station, and the service is said to cost about T 2 & 900 monthly. The official courier service is not 
available to the public. Official correspondence with Peking is forwarded through Szechwan. 

The Imperial Post Office was opened to the public on the 12th October 1901. It extends 
from Ytin-nan-fo to Hokow and from Szemao to Po-sS for nearly 3,000 li, over two cross lines, 
comprising two district offices, at Mengtsz and Szemao; one office of second class, at Hokow; 
five inland offices, at Yiin-nan-fo, T'nng-liai, K'ai-hua, Knang-nan, and Po-ai; and three box 
offices. Couriers leave Mengtsz weekly forJ 3 zemao and twice weekly for all the other stations. 
Further inland extension is contemplated, to connect the distant frontier posts of Tengyueh, 
Szemao, and Mengtsz with the Chungking and Kuei-yang overland lines in the north and with 
Nanning and Pakhoi in the south. The French post offices which were opened at Mengtsz and 
Yiin-nan-fu in 1900, for the service of the Railway Mission, were at the same time thrown open 
to the public and connected with Chungking. 


The telegraph lines within the province were extended on the 22nd February 1897 from 
T*ung-hai to Szemao, and subsequently connected vid Menghaying (jg; g) with the French 
lines in Lai-chou, in accordance with the terms of the Supplementary Contention of 1895 between 
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(t) Customs Duties continue to be paid according to the General Tariff of 1858, reduced 
by three-tenths for Foreign and Native goods arriving through Tonkin and by four-tenths for 
Exports abroad. No reduction was stipulated for Transit Dues and for goods paying 5 per cent. 
ad valorem, rata In 1892 the Chinkiang rules for Outward Transit Passes were adopted at 
and the validity of the Pass was fixed at eight months from the date of issue; but 
merchants have so far Bhown no inclination to avail themselves of ^outward transit privileges, as 
Likin rates for staple exports are lower than one-half of the General Tariff Duty. Mengtsz 
trade, being essentially one of transit, nearly the whole of the imports are sent inland under 
Inward Transit Passes— except matches, which are among the very few articles finding Likin 
rates lower than the Treaty Transit Dues. The per-centage of the reduced Duty on the value of 
staple imports varies from 1 to 2 per cent, and is very erratic on certain articles, like turkey red 
cambrics, Japanese umbrellas, and brass buttons. In accordance with the terms of the Final 
Protocol, the effective 5 per cent ad valorem rate began to be levied on the 13th November 1901 
on enumerated imports and on articles which had hitherto been passed Duty free. The new 
rate was, however, reversed at the beginning of the following quarter, as the French text of the 
Protocol stipulations limited its application to coast and riverine ports, to the exclusion of 
frontier ports, for which nothing was intended to be changed; while the Chinese text of the 
Protocol makes no reference to this distinction. 

To encourage transit trade through Tonkin provision was made by the Supplementary 
Convention of 1895 to allow the free re-importation of Chinese produce moving between any of 
the four frontier marts of Lungchow, Hokow, Mengtsz, and Szemao, by way of Annam, on pre- 
sentation of an Export Duty-paid Certificate ; and, in order to stimulate exchanges between the 
coast and riverine ports and the four frontier marts by way of Annam, it was also provided that 
. duly certificated Chinese produce arriving at any of the frontier ports should be assessed at 
one-half of the reduced Tariff rate. These privileges, however, were never claimed by merchants, 
for duly certificated Chinese produce cannot be sent inland under Transit Pass. 

In 1893 the General Customs Tariff of Tonkin was applied to all inward and outward 
cargo for Yunnan and Kwangsi, which since 1889 had been passed Duty free in transit through 
that country. The transit charges are calculated at 20 per cent, of the Import Duty, in accord- 
ance with the law of the nth January 1892, inward cargo acquitting the Duty at Haiphong and 
outward cargo at Laokai. Over and above the Customs Duty, a droit de etatietique is levied at 
the rate of io centimes per package, or per ton of 1,000 kilogrammes if the merchandise is in 
bulk. Yunnan cargo is also subject to the following extra charges: dock charges at Haiphong, 
at a uniform rate of $0.03 per package; droit daccostage, So. 2 5 per ton or cubic metre; droit 
de manipulation, So.oi per package; insurance premium, 5 centimes per 100 francs; plomhage, 
25 centimes per package; acquit a, caution, 80.20. 

The management of the Tonkin Opium Farm having been turned over to the Tonkin 
Customs Administration on the 1st July 1893, Yunnan opium finds a steady outlet in Tonkin, 
where it is mixed with the Indian drug, and retailed by authorised agents at prices which are 
not only lower than those fixed by the old farm monopoly, but are detennined by the Regie 
according to qualities and “ zones," in order to minimise the competition of the contraband trade. 
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At the frontier posts on the Yunnan and Kwangsi border a tael of prepared opium of 2nd 
quality, which does not coat the Rdgie more than 80.40, iB retailed at 80.50, $0.60, and 80.70 ; at 
Bacld and Kebao, 81 ; at Hongay, 8140; and reaches very nearly the price of 1st quality opium 
in the towns of the delta. At certain posts Natives are allowed to prepare their own opium 


on payment of a droit de rlgie of 80.10 per tael. These arrangements, however, have in no way 
reduced the smuggling of opium that is carried on by armed bandB and peddlers through the 
numerous frontier by-paths on either side of the Red River. Nearly the whole opium crop of 
the K'ai-hua prefecture, estimated at about 2,000 piculs, espapes Duty; and out of 1,200 piculs 
estimated to go down yearly by the San MSng (ft ft ft t&) districts to Lai-ehou and 

even as far as Luang Prabang, about 170 piculs are reported at the Mengtsz Customs. No opium 
was reported at Hokow for export in 1901. Chinese soldiers at the frontier posts having been 
caught in the act of escorting opium smugglers below Mapai, at the end of 1901 stringent orders 
were issued by the authorities to all the frontier campB regarding the repression of illicit traffic 
on the border in opium as wall as salt Owing to many robbers barring the overland route from 
Kuang-nan to the West River in 1897, opium merchants petitioned the Customs for permission 
to re-import opium at Canton vid Tonkin on payment of fts. 40 Export Duty at .Mengtsz; but 
the proposal was not followed by any practical experiment. At the end of 1901 300 cases of 
opium, on their way from Ytln-nan-fu to Canton, having been seized by pirates above Po-b6, 
opium merchants made arrangements to despatch their opium through Kweichow to Canton. 


In 1895 the office and Examination Shed of the Custom House, which had been located 
in the Temple of Agriculture since the opening of the port in 1889, were moved to the present 
buildings, adjoining the French Consulate, five minutes walk from the East Gate, .and nearly 
opposite the Customs Bank. Facilities for repacking and storing cargo are entirely wanting, 
and the examination of goods in an open shed is rather trying to the merchants in wet weather, 
while pack-animalB remain on an open piece of ground reclaimed from an adjoining pond in 
1898. Four Customs Boldiers keep the muleteers in order and see that cases are not removed 
before issue of Permits. To cope with the steady growth of traffic, the staff at the head office 
was increased during the latter part of the decade by one Chinese Clerk, one Writer, and one 
Weigher; no addition was made to the Foreign staff, which consists of the Commissioner, 
two Assistants, and two Examiners. The opening of Hokow as a branch of the Mengtsz 
Customs, in 1 897, necessitated the addition of one Assistant, one Examiner, one Chinese Clerk, 
and one Shupan, stationed at that pork The extension of the Imperial Post Office at Mengtsz 
and inland brought an increase in the postal staff consisting of one Foreign Postal Officer, one 
Chinese Postal Clerk, five inland office Postal Clerks, and 23 couriers. 


There are three sub-stations attached to the MeDgtsz office, namely, Mapai, five days 
distant from Mengtsz and two days from the Tonkin frontier, on the south-east; Manhao and 

Hokow the former two days and the latter Bix days distant from Mengtsz, and both on the 

Red River. 


Hokow (fpj p), the old barrier at which junks used to report on their way to Manhao, 
was given the status of a port on the 1st July 1897, in conformity with the provisions of the 
Supplementary Convention of 1895, with the view of attracting the K'ai-hua trade. These hopes 
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have not been realised, as there are no roads and no trade connexions between the two places 
though they are in the same prefecture. An ephemeral transit trade sprang up in 1898 between 
Hokow and Pachai and Palnng, midway to K'ai-hua, with the object of smuggling Foreign 
goods, like matches, kerosene oil, and textiles, into the upper districts of Tonkin, where these 
articles are more heavily taxed than in China; but this illicit border traffic was promptly put 
a 'stop to by the Tonkin authorities. Hokow remains a port of entry for the immediate neigh- 
bourhood. The entry of Mengtsz cargo there, in order to save the higher ad valorem Duties 
payable thereon at the latter place, is naturally limited to commodities paying Duty ad valorem, 
and is not extensively practised as a rule. Junks with cargo fo£ or from Mengtsz report at 
the Hokow barrier before proceeding on their upward or downward voyage. 

Manhao, the terminus of the Bed River navigation, controls local traffic for the San Mfing 
and Wang-pu-fien districts, on the right bank of the river, and for Yiian-chiang further up river, 
which can be reached by canoes during the low-water season. Its Revenue collection amounts 
to about ffe 1,000 yearly. At this station Mengtsz cargo is transferred 60m junks to pack- 
animals under the control of a deputy of the 1 Superintendent. The place being too malarious 
for Foreigners to be stationed there, the landing and shipment of cargo are checked upon 
waybills verified at Hokow and Mengtsz. 

Mapai station, which is also manned by the Superintendent, accounts for the imports 
tion of Tonkin coffin-wood (ffi 1 R or & jfc ffi). which a yearly Revenue of about 
4,000 is collected. The trade of the place is estimated to be worth about 3 fe 300,000, 
exclusive of the illicit traffic in opium and salt, which is carried on chiefly with Mengkeng 
(g ||§), in Tonkin. At the end of 1901 the An-p'ing Ting’s yamen was transferred from 
K'ai-hua to Mapai, a mountain pass of growing importance, not far from the head waters- of 
the Rivibre Claire. With the advance of good roads from Hagiang (Jf 0 ), on the Rivifere 
Claire, in Tonkin, the trade of the extensive and fertile K'ai-hua plateau, mostly inhabited by 
aboriginal tribes, is bound to expand more towards that region than to this part of Y u n nan . 

The Transit Pass system, coupled with security on the Red River, has done much to 
extend Foreign trade in Yunnan. Transit Passes have been faithfully respected by inl a n d Likin 
stations; but as soon as they are surrendered at destination, Likin is charged if the Foreign 
goods are redistributed in the immediate neighbourhood, as at Ch‘ii-ching-fu (j|j t{| $ f), where 
31 a 1.10 per 136 catties are levied on cotton yarn once it is no longer protected by the Pass. 
In many cases the Likin runners, for a small fee, omit to cancel the Pass, and carriers have been 
known to add to their gain by selling the uncancelled Pass to protect a second invoice of cargo. 
The opening of a Likin station at Tung-hai jSJ), in April 1898, ensured a better control of 
cargo passing through that central city, and at the same time crippled much of its activity in 
opium smuggling. 

Mengtsz is excluded from the operation of the Final Protocol as to the transfer of the 
Native Customs (%} HI) and prefectural Duties (± W to the management of the Commissioner 
of Customs for the service of the Foreign debt. There are no Native Customs offices within a 
radius of 50 li from Mengtsz, and the prefectures of Lin-an and Kuang-nan, which collect very 
trifling amounts as prefectural Duties, are likewise outside the required distance. 
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(ti.) Catholicism, which penetrated into Yunnan over three centuries ago, is represented 
by the Socfetd dee Missions Rtfangbres de Paris, whioh has a Bishop and a coadjutor at Yiin- 
nan-fu, and about 20 priests scattered from U-chiang-fu on the Szechwan border to K'ai-hua 
on the Tonkin border. The Catholics work mostly among the aboriginal races, and their 
proselytes are reported to be about 10, 00a The more intelligent of their Chinese proselytes 
are trained for the priesthood. Schools for children of both saxes have been opened in the 
villages of the aborigines, under the care of Chinese nuns from Szechwan. 

Protestants began to evangelise in 1881. Members of the China Inland Mission and of 
the Bible Society work among the cities of Northern Yunnan, but there have been, so far, too few 
representatives to make many converts. In 1897 an unsuccessful attempt was made by them 
to get a footing in Lin-an, and they are still unrepresented in the south. 

(m) In the prosperous old days of K'ang Hsi and Ch'ikn Lung, Mengtsz saw seven guilds 
erected within its walls by merchants interested in the neighbouring tin mines of Ko-chiu. The 
semi-religious and semi-commercial associations which were entered into by traders from 
distant provinces have long passed away, and their buildings are now rented as Government 
offices. -The old Kiangsi guild-house is occupied by the Imperial Telegraph Office; the new 
Kiangsi guild-house is tenanted by the Ordnance Department; the Hupeh-Hunan guild-house 
is used as the Likin office; the one for Szechwan and Kweichow is in rums; and of the 
Fnhkien one the Temple of the Goddess of Mercy is all that is left. The Ko-chin mines 
having now passed into the hands of Lin-an men, a Lin-an guild-house u in course of con- 
struction, which will indicate to future generations the revived prosperity of this port. Mengtsz 
has no hui-hwan outside the province. At Yun-nan-fu many influential guilds have long 
been established for the protection of traders from other provinces. The provinces which 
are there represented by hui-kuan are: the Liang Kwang, the Liang Hu, two for Szechwan, 
two for Kiangsi, Kweichow, Chehkiang, Kiangnan, the Pa Sh&ng (J\ !$) Hui-kuan (a general 
guild for the eight northern provinces), Huang-chou (in Hupeh), the Yunnan provincial guild, 
and Lin-an-fu. Their history, number of members, and regulations cannot be ascertained. 
At all of them entertainments are given several times during the year. At the South Gate 
of Ylin-nan-fu is the an asylum for destitutes of both sexes and all ages, supported by 

monthly rations of rice granted by the Government Inside the city is the J 5 ? orphanage, 
which has lately changed its name to 'g'-jg g>. The J[ gi “g is an asylum for single women. 
The provides coffins for burial of destitute persona. The Compassionate Allowance 

Bureau (Si § ®) is a department of the Shan Hou Chtt (H |g g}), for granting assistance to 

poor officials and their families on the occasion of the three great festivals — at New Year, the 
dragon-boat festival, and the mid-autumn festival, — on requisition from the head of their 
respective provincial guilds or clubs. 

(x.) The present Secretary of State for Foreign Afiairs, Wang W£n-shao ( 3 E gg), was 
Governor General of Yunnan and Kweichow from the 9th February 1890 to the 1st November 
1894. He was very popular among the Yunnaneae, but no memorable events distinguished his 
tenure of office. After a short vacancy, the post was occupied by Sung Fan f$) from the 
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2nd February 1895 1 ° the end of February 1900, when he was succeeded by Acting Governor 
Ting ("J* § gf), the present Governor of Kwangsi, who skilfully tided over a most anxious 
period of Yunnan's hiBtory. On the 25th June 1901 he handed over the seals of office to the 
new Governor General, Wei Ruang-tao (g| % f§£), who is reported to be greatly in favour of 
the introduction of Western schools and improvements in Yunnan. 

Yunnan is not a famous cradle for distinguished officials. Two names are given in 10 
years as having held distinguished positions in other provinces — viz., the Hanlin Reader Ch*£h 
Jung-ch'ano (|g[ gg gj), who came back to Yttn-nan-fu, his birthplace, on the score of ill-health, 
and is now the leader of the local literati; and Liu Shu-Yang (fj fjj g), bom in Pao-shan 
({g ill §§). in the Yung-ch'ang prefecture (^c H M)> T?ho was removed from the Chehkiang 
governorship in 1900 on account of missionary troubles. 

(y.) No books of any importance have been published in Yunnan during the last io years 
or since the time of the Hahommedan Rebellion. The new edition of the Yunnan “ Tung Chih ” 
(§& i§), revised and brought up to date by the Superintendent of Mines Tang (Jgf $f§), is 
reported to be going through the press in Szeclkran, and its issue is eagerly awaited. Though 
Mahommedans are numerous, Arabic letters are not cultivated. 

(s.) The prospects of Mengtsz as a port for the distribution of Foreign goods depend on 
many complex circumstances. A forecast based on the prosperous condition of its trade during 
the last 10 years could not but be favourable, so long as the Red River route remains the only 
highway of trade to Yunnan. Even if the future railway will carry the whole import cargo past 
it direct into Ytln-nan-fu, Mengtsz must retain its importance as the centre of the tin market. 
Moreover, there is nothing improbable in the supposition that the centre of finance. of the Mengtsz 
Foreign trade may be shifted, with the improved means of communication and transport, from 
Hongkong to Mengtsz itself, if the Indian cotton yam and Manchester cotton goods are brought 
direct to this market The two projected railway lines, from Haiphong and Rangoon to Ytln- 
nan-fu, may affect the general distribution of trade in Yunnan. The rise of Rangoon, midway to 
India and Europe, must attract much of the Foreign trade of the south-western provinces which 
are now supplied vid Hongkong or Shanghai. With Rangoon and Haiphong as sea-gates, 
railway tariff competition, and the nominal Customs Duties of the reduced old Tariff of 1858, 
Yiln-nan-fu, the central seat of trade and administration, may ultimately become also the seat 
of Yunnan’s redistributing trade, as well as the chief market of its agricultural and mineral 
products. 

O. TIBERn, 

Assistant-in-Ckarge, 

Custom House, 

Mengtsz, 31 st December 1901. 
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(a.) The town of Szemao (g> is situated in South-western Yunnan, in the I-nan (Jg g) 
division of the province (in longitude 98° 4 2' 30' east of Paris, and 22° 46' 30' north latitude), 
and lies in one of the few plains of that great Yunnan plateau which, rising near the French and 
British frontiers of Laos and the British Shan States, runs north to Ta-li and Yon-nan-fu. This 
fertile plain is 4,600 feet above sea-level and measures some 6 miles in length by 2} in width, 
is surrounded by pretty hills, encirded further on by others rising from 1,500 to 2,000 feet more 
and well covered with forests. On an eminence in the middle of this plain the walled town of 
Szemao is built, its suburbs, which include the business quarters and the market, occupying the 
southern slope. The town, seen from the south, with the pretty lines of its walls, of its gates, 
pavilions, temples and guilds, and magnificent old trees, presents a pleasant and wealthy 
aspect; but the interior of the city, on the contrary, gives the impression of poverty and want of 
life. Its population at present is estimated at some 9,000 inhabitants, yet before the Mahom- 
medan Rebellion it was a town full of life and busy with trade, its suburbs extended far beyond 
the present limits, and people who saw Szemao before that wave of destruction passed over the 
unfortunate town affirm that only about two-tenths of the suburbs and business quarters now 
remain, and that the present trade movement is only a faded picture of that of former times. 

Szemao is a sub-prefecture adjoining the Shan States, over eight of which it still has 
control These districts, part of that agglomeration of States known as the Sip-song P annas 
<+ = K »). are subordinate also to the principality of Kianghung (ft g|), generally called 
Kiulungkiang (jh gg ft) by the Chinese, and are ruled by chieftains styled Tu-Bad (± g|). 

Situated at the intersection of most of the important caravan routes leading from Tibet, 
Szechwan, Kweichow, KiangBi, the upper reaches of the Yangtze and of the West and Red 
Rivers, down to the markets and the coasts of Siam and Lower Burma, Szemao was in time gone 
by an important and flourishing market, where goods and products of Yunnan and of distant 

provinces of China were brought, together with goods from Laos, Siam, Burma, and beyond 

where Silks, Tea, Ivory, Birds Nests, Precious Metals, and valuable merchandise exchanged 
hands. It was this market that provided the whole of Central and Southern Yunnan with Raw 
Cotton. At that time also the prosperity of the Silver mines of Mo-nai (|£ )}) — west of Szemao, 
on the other side of the Mekong, and now deserted — contributed greatly to the commercial 
activity of this placa Since the dire event of the Mahommedan Rebellion, which caused 
appalling loss of life and destruction of property — the consequent abandonment of mines and 
insecurity of travelling, — the Chinese caravans no longer resorted in any nurhber to Szemao, 
which was then no more the flourishing market of former years, nor did the Shans or the Siamese 
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and Burmese merchants come to seek for their former trade friends. The ports of Canton and 
Hongkong, meanwhile, through the West River and, later, the Red River, the ports of the 
Yangtze, the Upper Burma routeB, all extended their trade more and more into the interior of 
the neighbouring provinces and into Yunnan, and became the suppliers of many of the districts 
formerly served by Szemao, so that traffic on its caravan routes never recovered its former 
prosperity. The energetic Mahommedana of Ta-li and Yiin-nan-fu still keep up the only traffic 
that has remained, but no longer make Szemao their destination as before, passing further on to 
buy or exchange the goods which formerly were brought to this market. Szemao has ceased to 
be a market of importance — an entrepSt; it is now only a place of transit To it, however, still 
remains part of the Raw Cotton and the internal trade in Tea and Salt 

By the stipulations of Article lH of the "Gdrard Supplementary Frontier Convention 
of 1895," Szemao was designated as one of the places to be opened to Franco- Annamite 
commerce. Great expectations of an extension of Foreign commerce were entertained in 
consequence of the opening of a trading-place in^ this part of Yunnan, and, in view also of 
possible railway lines entering by this side of the province, the moBt sanguine estimates were 
formed of the trade possibilities of this new place and of the new trade route. These ex- 
pectations have not yet been fulfilled. In August 1896 a French Consulate was established 
at Szemao; on the 2nd January 1897 the Custom House was opened. It is therefore only 
during the last five years that the commercial activity of Szemao has come under our notice 
and that records are available, and it is this period which is now being reviewed. 

The history of the Szemao trade for the five years referred to is soon told, as all that 
can be said is that no marked changes have taken place, and that during this time it has 
not given any promising signs of great future advance, nor is it, under present circumstances, 
likely to become an important place for Foreign trade. The chief events of the period are 
the following 

1897. — 2nd January. — Opening of the Custom House. 

22nd February.— A telegraph line from Tung-hai (J§ Jg) to Szemao, vid Ta- 
lang (|jj £ 5 ) and Pu-firh ({$ }3), was constructed and opened for traffic. 

The delimitation of the Yunnan-Tonkin frontier was completed in March. 

A drought prevailed in spring. 

Another telegraph line was also constructed from Szemao to Fa-k'a (Jg -fr), 
on the Tonkin frontier, and connexion made on the 31st December with 
the French line to Hanoi vid Chobo and Lai-chou. 

The Commission for the delimitation of the Burma-Yunnan frontier began work 
during the winter. 

The plague which was prevalent at Mengtsz in summer also affected the 
districts of Yflan-chiang (jj ft) to the east and of Wei-yiian jg) to 
the north of Szemao, but this place was free from it. 

1898. — 14th February. — A British Consulate was opened at Szemao. 

The plague appeared at Lung-t‘an (|g jg), not far from here, but in Szemao 
itself there were only two cases (both imported). 

The year was a prosperous ona 
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1899. — During the first part of the year the delimitation of two sections of the 

Burma-Yunnan frontier was completed — viz., the northern, from east of 
Bhamo running south, near the Eunlun Ferry, on the Salween; and the 
southern, from MSng-a (g ft}) going south-east to the Mekong. 

In August Nieh Pai-tstjnq (jg ifa §i), the chief of a band of brigands that had 
been for some time terrorising the neighbourhood, levying blackmail on 
caravans and on villages, besides horse-stealing and cattle-lifting, was 
captured in a village some 60 li from Szemao. .The first time an attempt 
was made to secure him a skirmish ensued, resulting in the death of two 
soldiers and two robbers; but soon a strong relief force of Boldiera came, 
and on the 28th Nieh was seized and afterwards executed, with some 
others of the band, and his head brought next day into Szemao. 

1900. — A sad and most regrettable accident happened to the Commission for the 

delimitation of the Burma-Yunnan frontier while at work on the last 
section, the one from the Kunlun Ferry running south, through the country 
inhabited by the Wild Was. On the 9th of February, while some of the 
party were visiting the market of Mfing-tung (g ®), they were un- 
expectedly attacked by a number of armed Wild Was; Major Kiddie, 
of the RA.M.C., and Mr. Sutherland, an official of the British Shan 
States, were killed, and Mr. Litton, British Consul, knocked senseless, 
although eventually saved by the bravery of a Chinese soldier of the escort. 
As reprisals, a punitive expedition, composed of the escorts - of. both the 
British and Chinese Commissioners, destroyed some 60 Wa villages. "Later 
on, the Commissioners not being able to come to an agreement concerning 
some disputed points, decided to have these referred to Peking; further 
work was suspended and haB not been resumed since. 

The Boxer disturbances, and the momentous events which passed in the North 
during the summer, caused, naturally, much uneasiness also in this fiw-away 
part of China. Trade, in consequence, suffered greatly; but in this part of 
the province no disturbance whatever occurred during this eventful year. 

1901. — This year turned out fairly good for trade, and was a record one for the 

Revenue. 4 

(6.) Nearly the same number of caravans pass through Szemao every year, and bring or 
take away more or less the same quantity and kind of goods. The Mahommedana from Ta-li and 
Yttn-nan-fu arrive here in the autumn, and take south into the Shan States, or to the Siamese or 
Burmese markets, the products of the north— Straw Hats, Felt Rugs, Opium, Silk, etc. ; Iron and 
Ironware from Central Yunnan; Salt from Szemao; Tea from the southern districts. They stop 
in the south trading, peddling, or doing transport work for a few months, and in the spring, 
before the rainy season sets in, return with loads of Raw Cotton and Foreign goods. In the 
autumn the Tibetans arrive in Szemao to purchase their supply of Tea, and return for another 
trip in the spring. The local caravans continually go to and from the Tea And Cotton districts 
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in the sonth, while others distribute these products all over the province, or carry Salt to the 
east and return with Native Iron or with Foreign goods from the Mengtsz and Tung-hai 
markets. 

All these channels of traffic, the trade, and the kind of goods dealt in have not shown 
any marked change these few years. There is noticeable, however, some decline in the importa- 
tion of Foreign merchandise by way of Burma, an increase in the influx of Foreign goods from 
Hongkong by the Red River route, and also some increase in exports to Laos. 

The trade in Raw Cotton, the staple article of our Imports, is still holding its own, but 
has to meet the competition of the Indian and Japanese Cotton 'Yarn from Hongkong, imported 
in yearly increasing quantities in the eastern districts. 

The Transit trade has been keeping steady; Transit Passes, enjoying due respect in 
Yunnan, are freely availed of. 

The following table, while indicating the principal articles of import which have passed 
through this Custom House, partly as a supply to^thia market, but in the greater portion going 
immediately further inland under Transit Passes, will also show the quantity imported during 
the five years . — 


Dsscrietiok or Goods. 


Cottok Goods. 

Shirtings, Grey, Plain Pitot 

it \Vtnto, n „ 

ti . Dyad, „ „ 

T-Clotha 32 inches. ... 

Turkey Bed Cottons „ 

Cotton Cloth, Burmese „ 

Woollxk Goods 

Spanish Stripes Piatt 

Blankets.... Pain 



Birds Neste, 2 nd Quality. — Cailitt 

Bones, Tiger Piadt 

Cardamoms, Inferior „ 

Cotton, Raw „ 

Elephants Teeth, Whole „ 

Homs, Deer. „ 

11 .. Young Pairs 

„ P Old Ptcult 

Indigo, Liquid „ 

Bettanwue „ 

Skins, Pangolin ,, 

„ (Pat®). Tiger and Leopard.. Pitta 

Umbrellas, Foreign „ 


This table, mentioning as it does only the goods which passed through this office, and coming 
mostly from Burma and the British Shan States, in no way represents all the articles which find 
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a market in our district. Various Foreign goods which are consumed in Szemao and in the 
adjacent country do not appear in the above list, as, being imported through Mengtsz and 
having satisfied all Dues and Doties at that Custom House, they are no longer taken notice 
of here; such is the case with Matches, various Cotton and Woollen Goods, Aniline Dyes, 
Needles, etc., and numbers of other Sundry articles. 

The table given below shows the amount of the principal articles of export,' passed 
through this office, which left Yunnan for the Haut-Laoa, the British Shan States, Siam, and 
Burma during the last five years : — 



The above table does not record the largo 'quantity of Salt which goes into Laos and the British 
Shan States (a quantity which alone is considered sufficient to pay for more than half of the 
Raw Cotton imported into Szemao from those places), as this trade is not under our control, nor 
the Opium that, from the western districts and by other routes, crosses the southern frontier at 
a distance of some 15 days journey from hero. 


With reference to Tea, which is the principal agricultural product of our district, it must 
be remarked that the small quantity recorded in our statistics is only what passed through 
our eastern branch stations into Laos; a larger quantity goes yearly into the British Shan 
States, Siam, and Burma from the Tea districts direct. 
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The total value of the Szemao trade has 
and compares as follows: — 


not varied very muoh during these five years, 



The value of the total Import and Export trade as proportioned between Burma (British 
Shan States, etc.) and Tonkin (Laos), during the ^ five years, is shown in the following table:— 



(c.) It must be remarked at the outset that the Tariff in force at Szemao— a frontier 
port — is a special one: it is based on the Tariff which was in force at the coast and riverine 
ports before the nth November 1901, and, with the exception of goods on the ad valorem. 
list, all the Imports pay seven-tenths and all the Exports six-tenths of the rate fixed by the 
said Tariff ; the Transit Dues, however, are not favoured with any reduction. 

The variations which have taken place during the five years in the amount of the 
Revenue collection, either in the total or in its separate divisions, as shown in the following 
table, do not call for special remarks : — 
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(d.) No Foreign Opium is imported in this district. 

Very little Opium is produced in the immediate neighbourhood of Szemao ; the supply 
of this drug for our market comes from places near Ta-li-fu, and from the Kuo-hei-shan 
(M S ill) — a hilly district, due west of Szemao, between the Mekong and the Burma frontier, — 
where the poppy is extensively cultivated. Some Opium comes from the Idu-shun (a*®) 
district, and from the country round Ytian-chiang, on the Red River. No statistics are 
Available of the drug which is dealt with on the Szemao market, whether imported for local 
consumption or to be re-exported to the Tea and Cotton districts, for sale or barter, but it is 
estimated to amount to a fairly large quantity. Opium is smoked to a very large extent 
throughout this part of the province, and it would not be an exaggeration to say that more than 
half of the male population is addicted to the habit; and as Opium finds a ready market, being 
always in demand and easy of transportation, it is commonly used as a means of exchange in all 
the southern districts. 

Three qualities of Opium are generally dealt with on this market, viz. :— 

1st quality : known under the name of Esiao-ping (jJ» f^), or Pvng-tzit-Vv, ($f i)- 

This kind contains very little moisture, and is generally made up into small 
, cakes, wrapped in fine white paper, weighing from 6 to 9 taels; four or six 

of these cakes are made into one package by wrapping them in bamboo leaves. 
2nd quality : called Pao-tzit-Vu -p £); is made up in cubes, weighing from 50 to 

80 taels, wrapped in white doth and closely tied with string. This is the kind 
usually met in commerce. ~ , 

3rd quality : comprises the common kinds which go under the names of Tanking 
(8 f#) and Shuang-ping (§| $f); is made up in round, flat cakes — the first 
weighing from 16 to 20 taels and placed on a single bamboo leaf, and the 
second in larger cakes, of 27 to 32 taels weight, and placed between two bamboo 
leaves. 

100 taels iB the commercial unit used in Opium transactions. 

The average value of new Opium during 1901 has been about the following: — 

1st quality : Tts 15 per 100 taels, or Tts 240 per picuL 
2nd „ Tts 14 „ „ Tts 224 „ 

3rd „ Tts. 12 to Tts. X2.-50 per 100 taels, or Tts. 192 to Tts 200 per picuL 
The Opium juice, unprepared, has been selling for Tts 8 to Ttsio per 100 taels. 

The cultivation of the poppy is extending in Yunnan, and the price of Opium shows a 
tendency to rise. It has not been possible to obtain reliable statistics of the total production of 
Opium in the province. 

(e.) The market of Szemao has no direct dealings with the large commercial centres of 
tine coasts; importing so few European goods, it is not directly concerned in the exchange 
l between sterling and Haikwan taels, and offers no record of the variations. The exchange which 
affects this market is the one between copper cash and the various silver currencies of the place. 
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Copper cash have been changing steadily for 1,500 to the Szemao tael for several years 
past; but, beginning from October 1900, a audden appreciation of cash took place, due very 
likely to the insufficient supply from the mints, and in the space of a few months the exohange 
stood at 1,080 to the Szemao tael, which rate is still ruling. 

HkTts. 97.1.8.1.7 are taken to be equal to Szemao Tit ioo. 

The silver currencies used at Szemao and in its district are the following 

l“. Kung-hn-yin (£ ft), called also pai-fang-timg (J£ jj gg); is fine silver, 
smelted in the form of oblong cakes, which bear the stamp of the Kung Ku (or 
Assay Office) impressed on them, and their weight ranges from 4 to 5 taels 
per piece. This silver is current all over the province, and is recognised 
everywhere as of full standard ; it is therefore used by the Government -and 
accepted in payment of Customs Duties, Likin, and taxes. 

2°. Win-yin (jfc ft), or pure silver, also commonly called mu-chi-ko (-0 ^ g); 
this silver is smelted in small rdund cakes, weighing a little over 1 tael each, 
bears no assayer’s stamp, and is accepted in commercial transactions and in 
payment to the Government in the same way as the Kung Ku silver. This 
currency is the one mostly used in Ta-li-fu and in the I-hsi (jg g) dreuit. 

3 °. Shibryin (iff ft), specially used on the Szemao market; is smelted in oval or 
round cakes, of 5 and 10 taels weight. The metal does not present a good 
appearance, and is of blackish colour. 

4°. Yuan-chiang-yin (% £ ft), used specially in the Yttan-chiang-chou JfJ) 
district; is made in small round cakes, weighing about 1 tael each, bearing no 
marks. The silver is of inferior quality. ■ 

5 °. Mingsa-yin (fg jg ft) ; resembling in shape and size the Yuan-chiang-yin, but 
of a still inferior quality. 

6 °. Kuo-p'ien-yin (£§){= ft); this is a very inferior quality of silver, smelted in 
flat, thin, shapeless cakes, varying in weight from a to 10 taels. This Win d 0 f 
silver is used in the tea districts specially. 

The rupee begins to be known in the southernmost part of the Szemao district, and 
Indo-China dollars are occasionally accepted by caravans trading with Mengtaz. 

The quality of silver varying so much in the above denominations of currencies, it follows 
that a good deal of inconvenience is caused in commercial transactions. The following are 
the average corresponding values of the various silver currencies : — 

Ttt 100 Kung Ku silver = Tts. 100 fine silver. 

Tts. ioo win-yin = Tit. roo „ 

Tit 100 shih-yin = Ttt 90 „ 

Tts. ioo Yuan-chiang-yin = Tts 94 to Tt& 95 fine silver. 

Tts. 100 Meng-ea-yin = Tts. 90 „ Tit 92 „ 

Tts 100 kuo-p'ien-yin = Tts. 88 „ Tit 92 
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(/.) The total value of goods arrived at Szemao, and of goods exported, during the five 
years under review, compare as follows : — 



(g.) No changes have taken place in Szemao with regard to its population. The Shih- 
p'ing (g JP) merchants who established themselves here a number of years ago are still the 
people who have in their hands the whole of the tea, salt, and raw cotton trade. There are a few 
traders also from the north of the province, from Kweichow, and from Kiangsi, but with no 
hongs of muoh importance. 

Tips part of the province is scantily populated, and agriculture, in consequence, is far 
from being developed to its full extent; it would benefit muoh from the immigration of 
hard-working people from the north. The native inhabitants of the plains and valleys are 
indolent, too much addicted to opium-smoking, and do not take sufficient advantage of the 
resources of the soil. Farming, some mining, transport work, and cotton weaving are the 
prinoipal occupations of the population, and no changes have taken place in them. 

There are no Foreign merchants at Szemao; the number of Foreign residents is at 
present four only. 

(k.) No Foreign Settlement exists at Szemao, and as yet no Foreign house has been built 

(i) There are no water approaches to this part of the province. 

The Mekong, which flows at some five days distance due west of this place, is not 
navigable. An attempt was made in 1898, by a small French gun-boat, to ascend that part 
of the river; but it succeeded in only reaching a point south of the Chinese frontier, which is 
still some 15 days journey distant from here. Taking into consideration also the difficulties of 
navigation on a good part of the river even below the place reached, it seems doubtful whether 
the Mekong can ever be utilised for traffic. 

The Pa-pien-chiang (fg jg Jr), which passes at no great distance east of Pu-Srh, is also 
not navigable, and it 'does not become so until after having entered for into Tonkin, at Lai-ohou 
(ft 9 H)> where it takes the name of Rivifere Noire; but it is only during a few months of the 
year that hosts of a small size can reach that point. From Lai-chou to Szemao there is still an 
overland journey of some 24 days. 

A few small boats, of 1 or 2 tons capacity, are to be seen at Yflan-chiang-chou (j£ SI). on 
the Red River, but even these can navigate only during part of the year. They are employed 
for the transport, from Yflan-ohiang to I-sa (JJg §§), of salt which comes from the Mo-hei and 
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Shih-kao-ching wells; from near I-sa a shorter route leads to Lin-an, reducing thereby the land 
journey by some two days and avoiding a very high and trying pass. Occasionally, when the 
state of the river permits, some of these boats go down as far as Manhao, but carry nothing worth 
speaking of 

(j.) * * * * * 

(k.) The plague visitations which seem periodical on the Mengtsz plateau have, happily, 
not reached this district— except at its extreme eastern limit, at Ytlan-chiang, where in 1897 the 
disease made a number of victims. 

In 1901, owing to the prolonged rainy season, an outbreak of malarial fever— unprecedented 
in its severity — happened at Szemao itself; according to Native estimate, it claimed some 600 
victims in a few months. 

Ghang-ch'i (jjE JK) is the name given by the natives of this district to a kind of malaria 
prevalent on the lower plains south of Szemao, in the Mekong and Bed River -Valleys, and they 
are very reluctant to travel in those places, as it often happens that caravans leave some of their 
muleteers dead from malarial fever along the road and numbers of porters stricken with it never 
return from those low lands. The Shans seem not to be much affected by this malaria, and are 
the only people who can inhabit those places with impunity. 

({.) 9 * 9 9 » 

(m.) It is reported that four han-lin (® $$) and 11 chinshih (jg i) were gained at the 
Peking examinations by the Yunnan province, but it is many years since any Yonnanese reached 
the honour of chuang-yUan (jjfc %), pang-yen (ffi gg), or fa n-hua (gg #•). 

(n.) There has been in the province some progress with reference to Native literary 
movement, but not of a very marked character. 

At Yhn-nan-fh, in addition to a school of telegraphy and some others which have existed 
for. several years, a French school has been started lately, under the direction of a French 
professor. 

At F‘u 4 rh a class for instruction in French was opened some time ago by the Taotai, and 
is frequented by about 15 pupils. 

Under the auspices of the I-nan (j§ }£) Taotai, a small college has been opened at 
Fn 4 rh, where pupils belonging to the circuit can get tuition and prepare for Native examina- 
tions. A few free places are granted to deserving youths. 

(0.) The number of chu-jen (|g A) assigned to this province is 64, beside 10 fu-pang 
(19 &)■ When special examinations are sanctioned, 10 more are added to the above number. 

Of hsivAtfai, 1,398 is t&e number allowed; but on extraordinary occasions, happy events 
in the Imperial family, etc., one more place is granted to each prefecture, or chon. 

The population of Yunnan is very sparse, and comprises, besides, a number of tribes of 
different -races, inhabiting remote places among mountainous districts, making it difficult for 
anybody who has not travelled extensively in the province to form any idea of the population, 
as no official statistics are available. 8,000,000 is. the estimate given in the report published 
by the Mission Lyonnaise. . 
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Of the adults, probably not more than 20 to 25 per cent, of the males can read to any 
sufficient extent; and as regards the female population, only in a few cases, in rich families, is 
any instruction given to women 

Some of the aboriginal tribes, like the Loloa and the Sbans, have a language and writing 
of their own ; some other tribes, while having their own peculiar language, have no systematic 
writing at all. 

(p.) The province of Yunnan, almost to its whole extent^ is mountainous, especially the 
western and north-western districts. In the south the mountains d<j not attain to great heights, 
but going towards the north they rise considerably, and when reaching the Ta-li groups we find 
lofty mountains whose peaks are covered with snow for several months of the year. 

This province, extending as it does through several degrees of latitude, and with the 
various altitudes, has, naturally, different climates, and the products of its soil vary greatly. 
Rice, wheat, oats, maize, buckwheat, colza, millet, beans, sweet potatoes, ground-nuts, etc., are 
cultivated. Of fruits, most of those of the temperate regions are to lie had, and in varieties they 
range from the chestnuts and walnuts of the north to the bananas and pineapples of the valleys 
in the sputb. 

Hemp is cultivated in the north, as well as on the bills of the south; but cotton is not 
grown, except in the Mekong Valley, south-west of Szemab. 

Ching-tung-t'ing MS). Yung-pei-t'ing (& ft g|), and Kuang-hsi-chou (ME W W) 

are the sugar cane districts, and those places provide sugar for a great part of Yunnan. This 
cane is common in the whole of the south of the province also, but is not there used for the 
extraction of Bugar. 

Opium and tea are the staple products for exportation, the value amounting to a large 
figure annually. 

Generally speaking, agriculture in Yunnan is not up to the standard of other provinces. 
The country has not yet recovered from the effects of the Mahommedan Rebellion ; the hands 
to till the soil are scarce, while the means to carry the products to the markets are few, difficult,- 
and expensive. 

Forests are abundant in the southern and western parts of the province, but are next to 
useless, on account of the difficulty of transporting the timber.. 

The districts of Tung-ch'uan ()|£ Jl|) and Ia-chiang-fu (it Jf=f) raise a considerable 
number of sheep, ponies, and mules, many of the last named being exported either to other 
provinces or to Burma. 

The water-buffalo is the common helper of the husbandman, bullocks being used almost 
solely for transport. 

The raising of live stock seems not to be developed to the extent of the grazing ground 
available. 

Tea is the Btaple article of export of the I-nan circuit. It goes under the name of 
Pu- 4 rh tea, and is sent not only all over China, but also into Laos, Siam, Bhrma, and Tibet. 

62 
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The following extract from a report accompanying the collection of exhibits prepared by this 
office for the Paris Exhibition of 1900 will give a clear idea of the importance, mode of 
cultivation, treatment, and preparation of the various kinds of Pu-Srh tea : — 

"This tea is entirely produced in the Chinese Shan States, but aa these are nominally 
dependent on the prefecture of Pu 4 rh, it is universally known as Pu 4 rh tea. It is generally 
consumed in Yunnan, and a considerable quantity is also conveyed to Tibet and to the other 
provinces of China. ..... The export to Tonkin in 1898, by way of Mengtaz, was 1,300 
piculs, of which, however, 350 piculs were declared for Hongkong. 

"Pu 4 rh tea makes its way to every province in China; and as it goes farther away 
from the place of production, it is regarded rather aa a luxury than an ordinary article of 
drink, and is believed to possess medioinal qualities. It is even taken in minute quantities as 
an aid to digestion after meals. Pu 4 rh tea has a musty flavour, due to its careless preparation, 
and does not recommend itself to the ordinary foreign palate. 

“Except in the great ranges of mountains which separate Yunnan from French Laos, 
tea is not known, authentically, to occur wild in any part of China or Japan ; and it is very 
probable, therefore, that it was in this neighbourhood that the cultivation of tea originally began. 

“Tea plantations occur in the States of Ipang and Iwu, east of the Mekong, and in the 
districts of Henghai and Mengwang, to the west of that river. There are no reliable statistics 
of the quantity produced, but the probable amount is about 40,000 piculs — Ipang and Iwu 
producing 10,000 piculs, and Mengbai and Mengwang 30,000 piculs, annually. 

“ In Ipang and Iwu the cultivation is entirely in the hands of Chinese. The tea shrubs 
are propagated by seed, and the plants, when , very young, are transplanted in rows along 
the hillsides, which have been previously cleared of all vegetation. The soil is kept loose, 
and the ground is occasionally weeded; but nothing is done to tbs shrubs, which attain a 
height of 7 feet, on an average, although trees of jo, 12, or even 15 feet are common. 

“In Ipang and Iwu the season for picking tea commences about the end of March. The 
first quality, known as sheng-ya, consists of tender, tomentous buds, and of this only a small 
quantity is ohtained; this quality is held in high esteem, and most of it is carefully set 
aside, some being eventually forwarded to Peking as part of the tribute tea destined for 
Imperial consumption. The other qualities, such as shu-ya, chien-tzit, etc., are simply the 
leaves in an older state, and are distinguished by their size, colour, and time of picking. These 
kinds are treated, after picking, in the following maimer: the leaves are first kneaded by 
the bands, and then baked in a large iron pan for about 20 minutes over a brisk fire; they 
are then spread out on bamboo matting in the Bun, and occasionally turned and shaken; 
when thoroughly dry the tea is banded to women and girls to be sorted, the stalks and flowers 
being separated from the leaves. 

“In the Menghai and Mengwang districts, west of the Mekong, the tea plantations 
belong to the Shans and Ak'as, and much less care is taken by them in the cultivation than 
by the Chinese at Ipang and Iwu. The ground is not cleared, and the shrubs grow almost 
wild, under the shade of hig trees. The Shans wait till the leaves are developed, and have 
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only two pickings. The result of the first pioking is the hsi ch'a, or fine tea; that of the 
second, the tfu ch'a, or coarse tea; and these two are the only qualities recognised at the 
plantations. After a careless preparation, the loose, dried tea is sold to traders, who carry 
it to Szemao, Wei-yttan, Ta-li, and other markets, where it is sorted, pressed into cakes, and 
packed for sale. 

"So far, only the plantation qualities of tea have been described, and their numerous 
names— dependent on the time of picking, and even the partiehlar hill at. place of production- 
have been the cause of considerable confusion when the subject of Pu 4 rh tea has been treated 
of in books, official reports, etc. 

“Out of the plantation qualities the commercial kinds of tea are blended; and in 
commerce, i.e„ after the tea gets into the hands of the tea merchants at Szemno, Ipang, 
Iwu, etc., only three kinds of tea are recognised. These three kinds are made up of the 
plantation qualities in varying proportions. 

“The loose tea is made into cakes or balls, for transport, by the following simple process: 
the tea is blended in the required proportions, and put into au iron pan containing a small 
quantity of water, to render the leaves soft and pliable; when sufficiently soaked, several 
handfuls of the leaves are put into a doth and pressed into a ball by twisting; a few leaves of 
a finer quality, inclu ding some of the silky shing-ya, are then placed on the outside of the mass, 
which is again twisted and pressed flat by the weight of a heavy stone on top. This process 
produces the flat, circular cakes which are met everywhere for sale throughout China. The 
balls are m p<*« in the same way, but without the pressure of the heavy Btone. The square 
cakes— a form met with in tribute tea, ‘cumshaw’ tea, etc.— are fashioned in a wooden nfould. 
Seven balls or cakes of tea are packed in bamboo leaves to form a t'ung, and these t'ung are 
then placed in crates for carrying by muleback to the v.arious markets. 

“It is, of course, possible to purchase at Szemao blends of the plantation qualities of 
tea, according to the taste of the individual; but theso special blends are not met with 
commercially.'’ 

Tea at the plantations is divided into various qualities known by the name of the tea 
district, and is classified generally as follows : — 

ist quality, or sheng-ya (£ ; average price per picul, Tfe 70 to 2=fe 80. 

2nd „ „ shu-ya (]$l ; . „ » 45 „ ffe 50. 

3rd „ „ chien-tzU (Jfe •?) ; » » Tia 20 „ 3 ft. 30. 

4th „ „ 80-pien (fS jft); » >■ This „ Tts. 16. 

5th „ „ ti-ch’a 5&); » .. 21a 12 „ Tts. 13. 

6th „ „ Jcao-ji'ivg ($£ 2p); „ >. ' 6 „ jffe 7. 

In commerce, as mentioned above, and on the market of Szemao after the common 
qualities of leaves have been pressed into cakes, tea is usually divided into three qualities, 

viz.:— 

ist quality, or hsi ch'a (fe £>- in average price per picul. Hi. 16 to 18. 

2nd „ ,, ts'u ch’a OH 3?). » « » 12 >’ ^ I4 * 
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3rd quality, or Ku-taung-ch'a (■£ gj :J£), made up in balls. This is the inferior 
• commercial quality of tea, and is specially prepared for sale to the Ku-tsung 
Cfr tribe of Tibetans,, who come to Szemao every year with large caravans 
expressly to purchase this kind of tea for sale in 11861; the average prioe is 
from 2fe 9 to 2ft. 10 per picul 

There are some special qualities of tea which go under the names of— 

Li-wurdi‘a (H 4 $ or " tea for presents.” Of good quality ; made up in square 
cakes, in imitation of tribute tea. 

Kung-ch'a (J( 2 £), or tribute tea. This is made up in Bquare calces, and prepared 
at the Prefect’s yamSn from the loose tea leaves sent as yearly tribute from the 
Ipang and Iwu States; from Szemao it is sent to the provincial capital, whence, 
after being ornamentally packed, it is forwarded to Peking. 

Ch'a-kao ?%), or extract of tea. This preparation is also made at the Ting’s 
yamSn, and afterwards sent to |he Palace at Peking; it is prepared by boiling 
tribute tea leaves into a decoction, whicb, after having been strained, is again 
boiled down, until a solid, viscous mass remains, consistent enough to be cut in 
small cubical cakes, which are then forwarded to Yiin-nan-fu, where they are 
packed ready to be sent to Peking. 

Yunnan has only a few industries developed to any extent The weaving of cotton cloth 
has been encouraged, and has developed rapidly in YUn-nan-fu and in its neighbourhood, aided 
by the increased importation of Foreign cotton yam by the Red River route. Felt tugSj straw 
hats, earthenware and coarse chinaware, pipes, various kinds of aamshu, sugar (brown, white, 
and candy), ironware, and copperware are the principal articles made in the province. 

At Szemao the weaving mid dyeing of cotton cloth is an industry which has attained a 
certain importance and is improving yearly. The place is renowned also for its plaited leather 
saddlerywork, and for the manufacture of silver ornaments for sale to the aborigines. 

Mining is the most important industry of Yunnan, and (he one on which the prosperity 
of the province depends. The Mahommedan Rebellion crushed this once flourishing industry, 
and even at this distance of time it has not been able to recover to any great extent. Althpugh 
some of the tin mines near Mengtsz, the iron mines of Hsi-o (§ §J) and Ho-hsi (}SjJ gj), and 
the copper mines east of Yiin-nan-fu have resumed, of late years, much of their activity, yet they 
are for from being worked to the extent they were in old times. Want of capital, of hands, of 
improved appliances, and, above all, the expensive and difficult means of transport are crippling 
this industry. 

That Yunnan is rich in mines is generally admitted, but the exact extent of the richness 
is not yet well known. Iron, copper, galena, tin, coal, orphnent, marble, silver, gold, etc., are 
found in various places ; salt wells are numerous, and not only provide for the wants of the 
province, but famish a large supply for export. The I-nan section of Yunnan is probably not so 
well known, or has not been so well prospected for mines; with the exception of some coal 
deposits not yet worked to any extent, of copper mines of minor importance to the south of 
Szemao, and some gold- washing near Fa-lang, there are no mines of am? importance. I-nan is, 



on the other hand, very rich in salt, and the output of its Mo-hei (g j|) mines (rock salt) and 
Shih-kao-ching wells ($ K #) s source of wealth alike to the district and province and of 
revenne to the Government In this connexion the following notes on the salt production of this 
district and of the rest of the province will probably be found of some interest 

Salt is a Government monopoly ; trade in it is controlled by a central office at Yun-nan-fa, 
where a Yen Tao ® 3 ) appointed from Peking resides, and the different salt districts are 
supervised by ti-chu (g §1), or inspectors, appointed for the term of three years by the Yen Tao. 
In October 1900 a new tax was imposed on salt, and the notification issued in this connexion 
stated that the total reported to the central office was 540,000 piculs annually; this quantity, 
however, does not include allowances, commissions, cost of keeping official salt shop, eta, 
which are paid for in kind and constitute a considerable item. From this we can form an idea 
of the imprtance of the salt output of this province. 

The following table indicates the principal salt wells : — 


Salt District. 


I/ocAimr. 


Shih-lao-ching : — 

Shih-kao-ching 

Mo-hei (mine.) 

Hsisng-yen-ching .. 
Moa-mieh-ching... 
I -hsiang-clilng ...... 

HBi-k'img-ching .... 

Pao-mu-ching 

An -pan -clung........ 

// ei'ym-ching : — 

Hei-yen-chmg. 

V iyffl - Timng . rfnng . . 

Yung -chi- ching 

Ta'&o-chi-ching ..... 
A-lou-ching 


5 * # 

a 3 £ 

I § f 

a m # 


Pai-ym-thing : — 

Pai-yen-chiag 

An-feng-ching 

Ytmg-aMng-chmg(or Chhao-hmi-ching) 

Yiin-hmg-ching 

No-t^ag-cMng 

Shih-mto-ching 

Shun-tacg-ching 

Lang-yerwhing 

Lang-yen-ciimg 

An-ning : — 

An-niag-ching.... 


A 1 * 
X fl # 
* » # 
is# 
H »* 

ill 

* » # 

9 n * 

If :® # 
£ ft # 

m a * 
m m* 
mm # 

s « 

* « # 


Ning^ih-haiea.. 

N 

Wei-yuM-t'mg.. 


Kff M 
j* ** 


ChSn-yiuui-tSiig fj( fj£ g§ 


Ting-yikn-heien 

Kuang-t'ung-haien.. 


Ytian-mQu-hjhcn DC 8? £E 

Ting-yfian-hsien £ g S 

Yao-choo .... m a 

n „ 

Chien-chhian-choo 


Yiin-lung-chou (Ta-li-fu) . 


Ting-yran-haien 2 it I 

i 

An-nLog-cbcra (Yun-naa-fa) 5? Hi Jfl 
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Every district lias an assigned area for distribution of its salt. The north and north-west 
part of the province are supplied by the Pai-yen-ching district; the flei, the Lang, and the 
An-ning Yen-ching provide salt for Central, North, and North-east Yunnan ; the Shih-kao-ohing 
wells not only supply all the south of Yunnan, from the frontier west of Szemao going east, 
to beyond Mengtsz, as far as K'ai-hua, but a quantity of salt is sent also into Laos and the 
British Shan States. It is estimated that nearly two-thirds of the cotton which comes from 
the adjacent districts (12,985 piculs were imported in 1901) is paic^ for in Balt. This product is 
a common medium of exchange in the cotton and tea districts, where a load of it is usually 
bartered for a load of cotton. 

At the Shih-kao-ching wells this commodity is sold wholesale for K'u-p'ing Ttt 2.3.1 jd 
a picul; at Szemao, for K'w-p'ing Ttt 2.57.0 — the difference being the cost of transport. When 
arriving in the cotton districts, the salt reaches the price of Ttt 6 to Tit 7 per picul, according 
to distance, which generally corresponds with the price of the same weight of raw cotton. 

With the exception of two short sections of the Chin-sha River (& JT), the Red River, 
and on the lakes, where carrying is done by IxJats — and of a few places in Eastern Yunnan 
where carta are used, — the transport in the remaining part of the province is effected exclusively 
by pack-animals and porters. Yunnan is the land of distances; the moving from one town to 
the other, from one market to the next, is at once a question of days. Travelling, besides being 
difficult, is very expensive, and the cost of transport is so heavy that it is crippling the com- 
mercial activity of the province. In the palmy days of Yunnan, when traffic was very active, 
numbers of good roads were built, leading from one end to the other of the province, and good, 
substantial, and well-built bridges erected to span rivers and torrents ; but now these roads’ are 
in many places in a bad state of repair — for years no attention has been bestowed on them, and 
the effects of the traffic and of the weather have reduced those especially of steep ascents or 
descents to an impassable state. 

Porters are numerous, particularly in the I-hsi (jg U) circuit, and are often seen travelling 
in parties of two or three score. They use two ways of carrying: by the pei-tstt ($? ■?), when 
the load is placed on a frame supported by a kind of yoke which rests on both shoulders, aided 
also by a strap passing over the head — in this manner an average weight of 70 catties is carried ; 
by the Viao-tzU ($£ : p), when the load is divided in two parts, and carried by means of a bamboo 
or pole which rests on one shoulder only, as commonly seen all over China — the load in this 
case is much lighter. Porters generally cover a distance of some 40 li a day, and usually go only 
on journeys of a few days duration, attending specially to the traffic on small or secondary roads. 

The main bulk of the transport is done by pack-animals — mules, ponies, and bullocks. 
The Yunnanese mule is a rather small-sized animal, But hardy, strong, and very sure-footed; 
fed in an indifferent way, with little rest, he travels for journeys of 20 to 40 and more days, 
carrying a load of too catties, over all sorts of roads, without sign of breaking down. 

The way the Yunnanese load their animals is very practical. The mule has only a small 
pack-saddle ; to thiB is attached the breast and hip straps, but no girth. An independent light 
frame, in the shape of an A, made of strong wood and fitting exactly iutp the small pack- 
saddle, is the support of the load, and to it the two packages are tied with leather straps at the 
beginning of the journey and are not removed till the end. By securing one package lower 
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or higher on the slanting side of the frame, the muleteer can manage to balance two packages 
which are not of the same weight. In loading, two men lift the frame over the mule, place it 
into the grooves of the pack-saddle, and the animal is ready for the journey. On arrival at the 
resling-place, two men wait for the mules coming in, get hold of and lift these frames, the 
animals slip from under, and in a few minutes the whole caravan is discharged. This system 
has also the advantage that when the animal falls, as must often happen on these bad roads, the 
frame, touching the ground, relieves the animal from the load ; in narrow paths, along steep 
slopes, many animals have been saved by easily disengaging theidselves from their burden when 
meeting with an accident 

A mule caravan travels, on an average, 60 li (or 20 miles) a day. Only caravanB of a 
certain size go to distant places, and often two or more join together for mutual protection. 
Every muleteer is armed in some way— from a trident, a spear, a sword, a matchlock, to the latest 
pattern of Winchester; this precaution is not altogether unnecessary when travelling in frontier 
districts where robbers and horse-thieves are common. The Tibetans, besides their swords and 
matchlocks, have their caravans guarded by several of their huge dogs, which keep horse-thieves 
at a respectful distance from the camp. However, one does not hear so much of robberies as 
might be imagined, considering the insecure districts through which caravanB sometimes pass. 

Caravans of ioo to 200 or more mules and ponies, carrying cotton or tea, are often met 
with, while others of 300 or 400 and more bullocks, transporting salt, are a common sight 

The bullocks are used only for short journeys, and are principally employed in the 
carrying of salt and tea. These caravans travel, on an average, between 30 and 40-N a day; as 
with males, the load carried is 1 picul. • - 

The packages for pack-animal transport must not exceed 50 catties weight and certain 
dimensions, as otherwise it would not be possible to pass on many of the narrow paths. 

The price of transport is a matter to be debated every time with the ma-kuo-Vou (Bj 65 SI), 
or head muleteer; it varies with the season, the place of departure or destination, the quantity 
of packages, the scarcity of caravans or otherwise, and the chance of getting return cargo. The 
following list of charges will give an idea of the average cost of transport between Szemao and 
the different markets for 1 picul of goods : — 

Szemao to Kentung About Ttt 5. 

„ ’ „ Mandalay „ Ttt II. 

„ „ Moulmein „ Ttt 16, 

„ „ Ytin-nan-fu * Ttt 5 to Ttt 6. 

„ „ Ta-li-fu Ttt 5 „ Ttt 6.50. 

„ „ Tonghai . Ttt 4 „ Ttt $• 

„ „ Shih-p‘ing Ttt 4 „ Ttt 5. 

„ „ Mengtsz Tit 5 „ Ttt 6. 

But it does not follow that from those places to Szemao the price will be the same— on the 
contrary, for instance, from Mengtsz to Szemao Ttt 7 is demanded; from Mandalay, as much 
as Ttt 20 ; and from Moulmein, close to Ttt 30 ; while one might get a returning caravan from 
Ytin-nan-fu for Ttt 3 a Vo. As it takes some 16 loads to make a ton, it kill be seen at once 
how handicapped is any trade with this place. 
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It must be noted that during the summer months — the rainy Besson — traffic, if not 
suspended altogether, is very much reduced, many roads being impassable. 

The accompanying map of South-western Yunnan, prepared by Mr. Assistant Bodsse, 
will illustrate the relative positions of the different markets from and to which Szemao draws 
its supplies and sends its products, also the caravan routes over which traffic is carried ; while 
the table appended will show the average time taken in the transport of merchandise from and 
to the various markets and Szemao. 

Communications in a mountainous country like this are,\naturally, difficult and slow; 
the accompanying profile map (from the original kindly lent by Mr. Cabby, formerly of this 
office) of one of our caravan routes— Manhao to Szemao— will give an idea of the variations of 
level the roads have to follow and of the difficulties of this overland traffic; 

(?•) * * • * » 

(r.) There are.no regular ba nks at Szemao. Remittances of money, especially from and 
to Yfln-nan-fu, are generally sent through the tea hongs, the charges amounting to 3 per cent. 

(8.) No Native postal agencies exist, 'the local officials have their own couriers; the 
merchants and public generally entrust their letters to the muleteers, to whom a -mail 
" cumshaw ” is given. 

Since the opening of this port the Customs have been running couriers to and from 
Mengtsz; these take 10 to ix days to cover the distance— about r,ooo li. 

(t) In 1900 the office of the Iwu (§, fjjj) station was removed further north, to 
Menghai (g f$), where it is found more convenient for the control of traffic to and from 
Laos and on the eastern routes to the Shan States. 

(u.) * • * * ■ * 

(0.) The Missions Strangles de Paris have been in Yunnan for a great number of years, 
and their field of work extends over the greater part of the province and to the Tibetan 
borders. This mission is divided into two branches : the Mission du Yunnan, with two Bishops 
and 23 priests ; and the Mission du Thibet, with one Bishop and 16 priests. 

The work of the Protestant missions began in 1881. 

There are no missions in South-western Yunnan. 

(w.) Hunan, Kweichow, Szechwan, and Kiangsi have guilds at Szemao, but the members 
are not numerous nor are the guilds of great importance. There are also the guilds of the I-hsi 
circuit and of the towns of Shih-p'ing (5 JJ), Lin-an £), and Hem-hang ®). These 
are associations for mutual help and protection among fellow-provincials or townsmen ; their 
buildings are used for periodical meetings, and in some cases also as places of worship. Some 
land and house property is owned by these guilds, the income from these sources, added to the 
annual subscriptions, defraying the expenses of the association. The principal and the largest 
in membership is the Shih-p'ing Guild. This association has a large temple, where the usual 
gatherings nnd periodical religious ceremonies take place; on various occasions during the 
year gorgeous processions, attended by all the notables of the town, are held under the 
•patronage of this guild. ( 

Szemao has no guilds either in other cities in Yunnan or in other provinces. 
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(x.) and (y.). * * * * * 

(z.) Situated as Szemao is, " 50 days from everywhere,” with such difficult and expensive 
means of communication and at such a distance from sea-ports, it could hardly be expected that 
it would rapidly become a growing market or a great consumer and distributer of Foreign goods. 
The experience of these five years as an open market has shown that, notwithstanding the 
advantages gained by a free intercourse and by fighter and equitable taxation, these advantages 
have not been able to counteract, in a noticeable way, the effects of the difficulties under which 
trade is carried on The population of this part of Yunnan couhhand would be willing to buy 
more Foreign commodities if these were not sold at such exorbitant prices, on account of heavy 
transport charges ; while some of the local products of the soil and of the mines could find a 
larger market if they were not impeded by the same cause. But while saying that there is 
room for expansion, it must not be understood to be unlimited. In a mountainous country, 
with an even climate and people of few wants — a paucity of population, — agriculture not fully 
developed,— mines not worked, or only imperfectly worked, — there could not be enough products 
to be given in exchange, and the purchasing power is therefore limited. 

As a centre of distribution Szemao has lost ground, nor is the prospect for the future 
bright in this direction. The Tonkin-Yunnanfu railway line will certainly provide cheaply, 
with cotton yam and other goods, districts now supplied by the Szemao market with raw 
cotton, etc.; the Tengyueh route will no doubt extend its trade into our northern districts; 
while the Szemao market will still have to continue to send caravans 15 and 20 days distance 
to the south to purchase its raw cotton, and some 45 days journey for European goods. The 
French railway fine, on the other hand, will, most likely, to some extent benefit Szem’ao, as it 
will pass at a distance of about 15 days journey from its market, which may be considered 
already a great improvement. 

In the British Shan States the roads have been greatly improved, as also have been those 
of Haut-Laos ; but transport in these places is still by muleback, and it is therefore unlikely 
that in those directions trade will develop. 

With competition growing on all sideB, and no improvement in the means of transport, 
the trade of Szemao has hardly any prospect of development. Unless the various fines of 
railway, whiqh are now either in construction or projected, approach closer to these districts, 
very little hope can be entertained of any development either of the trade of this market or 
of the resources of the country, and Szemao will have to remain satisfied with itB present 
salt, tea, and raw cotton trade, limited to the adjoining districts. 


Custom House, 
Szemao, 31 st December 1901. 


A. GRANZELLA, 

Acting Commissioner of Customs. 
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REPORT, 1894-1901. 


( a .) Chief Occobbences.— This mart was opened to trade on ist May 1894. From that 
date to the present no important occurrence has taken place to influence the mart — no improve- 
ments whatsoever have been made, — and Tatung remains to-day, as on its birthday, a cluster of 
rude hovels in the hollow of a bill, with a fluctuating population of under 50 souls. However, 
the fact of Yatung being in Tibet is in itself of more or less interest and importance; and 1 
will here briefly relate the train of events which led up to the renewal of Foreign intercourse 
with Tibet, which had been peglected for a century, since the time when Wabben Hastings 
was Governor General of British India, and which culminated' in the cession of a trade mart 
in Tibet 

Wedged in between Nepal and Bhutan, on the southern border of Tibet, is a little State 
called Sikkim, which has long been under British protection, but over which the Tibetans had 
some undefined claim to suzerainty. There existed in Sikkim two factions : the one composed 
mainly of Lepchas (the original inhabitants of Sikkim) and the poorer part of the community 
in general, who adhered to British protection and trusted to it to save them from the other 
faction; the second faction was headed by the Rajah of Sikkim and composed of the richer 
inhabitants and the Lamas — these were inclined to acknowledge a dependency on Tibet, and 
Tibetan influence was never idle in its efforts to foster this faction and favour its aspirations. 
The Rajahs of Sikkim were Tibetans by descent; Tibetan is the court language of the country; 
and many successive Rajahs had obtained their wives from Tibet The Rajahs owned lands, 
flocks, and a palace at Chumbi, in Tibet, and were in the habit of living there, to the great 
discontent of the Sikkimites, who objected to Cbumbi being made the Hanover of Sikkim. 

By a Treaty made between Sikkim and the Indian Government, in 1861, the Rajah was 
required to live for nine months every -year in his own State and the British acquired the 
right to make a trade road through Sikkim to the Tibetan frontier. Both these stipulations 
were viewed in Tibet with disapproval, apprehension, and suspicion : the first was evidently 
designed to try and alienate the Rajah from his Tibetan advisers; the second seemed to be a 
menacing knock at the closed doors of the Forbidden Land, heralding the speedy advent of 
Foreign demand for admission. 

In 1885 the Rajah went to Ohumbi, and when ordered to return by the Indian Govern- 
ment, refused to comply, stating he was subject only to Tibet. 

In 1886 the Tibetans suddenly assumed the aggressive, and sent p force of troops to 
invade Sikkim, who seized and fortified a strong position on the trade road, blocked all traffic. 
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and declared the country belonged to them. The objeot of this invasion was, ostensibly, to 
bar the road to what is known as the Macaulay Mission — a political and commercial Mission 
which the Government of India, with the sanction of China, designed to send to Lhasa under 
Mr. Macaulay, hut which, before the invasion of the Tibetans, had been abandoned, owing to 
representations from China of how unpopular the proposal was to the Tibetans. But when the 
authorities in Tibet had been informed of the withdrawal of the Mission, and still refused to 
retire their force, it became apparent that the pretext offered imd seized on by the proposed 
Mission was, in reality, only a pretext ancillary to other issues, and that, the initial step once 
taken, the Tibetans were prepared to try conclusions with the sword to espouse the cause of 
the Rajah of Sikkim, assert their claim to the suzerainty of the State, and vindicate their right 
to deny Foreign ingress to their land. 

China has been called " a mummy Empire by the hands of custom wrapped in swathing 
bands” — the description is still, more applicable to Tibet, within whose borders the Foreigners 
who have penetrated can be counted on the fingers of one hand and whose countrymen seldom 
travel outside the limits of their land; and in its dealings with Tibet the Indian Government 
would seem either to have become imbued’ with some of the sleepy slowness of its antagonist or 
to have felt that it would be indecorous to rudely wake the Eas tern mummy by the efficacious 
“ cold sponge” policy of the West At any rate, it was not till 1888 that a small, mixed British 
force, of under 2,000 men, was Bent to expel the invaders. 

In the meantime the Happy Government had not been idle ; troops had been assembled 
from the four comers of Tibet, and the legions of the Lamas now numbered Borne n.ooo 411 -fed, 
ill-armed peasants, who found themselves between the devil and the deep sea, with the Lamas 
behind to drive them on and the British in front to drive them back. This is not the place 
to describe military operations, but some mention must be made of the famous wall, over 
2 miles in length, which the Tibetans threw up in the Kuhuk Valley in a single night, and 
behind which they ensconced themselves and confidently awaited the attack in the morning. 
As a wall, I believe there was little wrong with it; it was a good wall, but it possessed the 
serious tactical disadvantage that it could be enfiladed from both ends by plunging fire from 
the hills on either side. When this was done the Tibetans bolted to the summit of the Jalep 
Pass, where they prepared to make a stand ; but a few" shells dropped among them from long 
range disheartened them, and they fled incontinently and were seen no more. 

The rout of the Jalep Pass put an end to the war, and the British troops marched without 
opposition to Chumbi. At that place news was received that the Chinese Amban from Lhasa 
was on his way to arrange terms of peace, and the garrison was consequently retired to Gnatong, 
in Sikkim, where a force was kept stationed for several years. Sir Mortimeb Durand, on 
behalf of the Indian Government, met the Chinese Amban, and negotiations were entered into 
which were broken off by the English Ambassador, early in 1889, on the refusal of the Amban 
to disclaim Tibetan suzerainty over Sikkim. 

In this dilemma, Mr. James Hart, of the Chinese Customs Service, was sent to assist the 
Amban to negotiate terms of peace, and, after protracted parleying, a Convention was finally 
signed in 1890. That Convention, and subsequent Regulations appended to it, stipulated for a 
Foreign trade mart in Tibet to be opened on ist May 1894. Yatung is that trade mart, and was 



duly opened on the appointed date. Previous to the cession of the mart there were no buildings 
on the site allotted ; but the opening day revealed four godowns, two rude Tibetan houses, 
and a house (equally rough and primitive) for the official whom the Indian Government might 
delegate to reside here. No such official has ever been appointed, and the house is now used as 
the Custom House. 

Yatung is situated in the narrow gorge leading from the Jalep Pass to the Chumbi 
Valley, at an altitude of 10480 feet above sea-level, on' the northern slope of the Eastern 
Himalayas. On either side of the gorge steep, heavily-timbbred mountains rise up abruptly to 
some 1,000 feet ; below the Custom House, distant some 300 yards, has been built a barrier wall, 
past which no Foreigner may proceed ; and at the head of the gorge is the Jalep Pass. So that 
the place is literally what its name is said to imply — a hole in the hilL 

Although only about 80 miles from the beautiful hill-station of Darjeeling, the journey 
takes seven days to accomplish, for nature here has worked on a mighty scale, and most of the 
miles are standing up on end. The journey from Darjeeling must be made on foot or on horse- 
back. Leaving Darjeeling, the traveller descends gradually, from 7,000 feet, to the Teesta 
Valley, 670 feet; this switchbacking is continued till Sedomchen is reached on the fifth day, 
from which place the journey is mostly up hill, till the Jalep Pass, 14480 feet, is reached, and 
the track thence drops down to Yatung. On the Sikkim side the roads, though they leave a 
good deal to be desired, cannot fairly be grumbled at; but on the Tibetan side the making of 
the trail has been left almost exclusively to the engineering capacity of the mules, and the 
proof of its state is that the builders annually turn it into a restaurant for vultures, themselves 
providing the fare. Some of the scenery on the road is magnificent. One views from somi-tropical 
jungles the grand panorama of eternal snows, with the sacred Kinchenjanga rearing its snowy 
head above its lesser mammoths or seeming to float like an iceberg on a sea of milky clouds ; 
from the Jalep Pass the eye is fascinated by the spectacle of the still more sacred Chumolarhi 
rising — alone among its fellows white all through the year — like a godly sugarloaf against the 
sky. Some of the other scenery is wonderfully charming, but sinks into insignificance by 
contrast, as does a water-colour sketch by the side of the triumph of some old master. 

It was stipulated in the Convention which ceded Yatung as a trade mart that no Duties 
were to be levied for the period of five years following the opening of the mart, and it has not 
yet been deemed expedient to impose a Tariff; so that, so far as trade alone is concerned, Yatung 
is merely of service in collecting statistics, and, as it is idle to quibble at facts, it may here be stated 
that Yatung iB a trade mart in name alone. 5 The unsuitability of the site selected for the mart 
predestined it to failure ; the Tibetans made a certainty of it by boycotting the place and steadily 
refusing to trade here, with the result that no European merchant has ever held it worth his 
while to establish himself at Yatung. The trading class of native Indian merchants shun the 
place as they would flee the plague : cold affects them to an extraordinary degree ; they become 
what is known as pogle, the symptoms of which are a tendency to sit crouching over a fire 
with a blanket round their heads in a semi-comatose condition, and they would lose that 
native business instinct which in the plains enables them to grapple more than successfully with 
all-comers to such an extent that they would hardly have wit enough! left to lick the stamp 
off a letter a friend had entrusted them to post 
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Some 50 miles north-east of Yatung lies Phari, the real trade mart of Tibet on this 
frontier; Yatung is merely a passing station, situated, roughly, midway between Phari and 
Kalimpong, the latter of which is the Foreign trade mart. 

Thus it will be seen that this Report can pretend to little commercial interest ; and when 
it is added that the combined Import and Export trade of 1901 was only £101, 160, the futility 
of expatiating on such a peddling trade will be apparent to alL 

Trade development is hampered by the natural physicalldifficulties of the country, by the 
expense of transport, and by the poverty of the productiveness of Tibet — the last may more 
properly be adduced as an excuse than a reason. Development is rendered impossible by the 
hopeless ignorance of Tibetan merchants and the jaundiced policy of exclusiveness at present 
prevailing in Tibet 

To what extent trade would benefit were Foreign ingress to be encouraged cannot be 
determined; hut it muBt be remembered that travellers tales of Tibet do not relate to that 
portion of Tibet to which this Report refers, '{he whole of the country is not a Gobi Desert ; the 
southern portion is essentially a “ white man’s land” in Asia— the climate is not arduous, flocks 
thrive and crops grow, and both are capable of much improvement When the day dawns for the 
halo of mysticism and romance which surrounds Tibet to be snatched away, it will likely be found 
to be a pleasant place to dwell in, but I do not think it will be an El Dorado. From antiquity 
great mineral wealth has been attributed to the country ; that gold, silver, and some of the baser 
precious stones are found is acknowledged, but, as reef mining is at present prohibited, no one 
can tell to what extent such deposits exist. 

The Tibetan people are not actively hostile to Foreigners— there is here no stone- 
throwing or abuse ; by nature they are cheery and genial, and are a peaceful, not to say timid, 
folk. Unlike their warlike neighbours, the Bhutanese and Nepalese, they go about unarmed ; 
their quarrels usually consist merely of verbal vituperation, violence seldom being resorted to. 
They embody the truth of the line that man wants but little here below — a dish of so-called 
tea and a few handfuls of barley flour is the daily and unvarying meal of the majority. Given 
a good, thick woollen and sheep-skin coat (which will last him his lifetime), a warm sun to sit 
in, and no work to do, and the average Tibetan is probably as near Nirvana as ha ever will he. 
A large proportion of the males are Lamas by name and sturdy vagrants by occupation. The 
women and richer classes are fond of bright ornaments and showy colours, and in appearance 
are decidedly picturesque. All classes have an antipathy to cleanliness which they mske no 
pretence of concealing. 

One is frequently asked what is the real Tibetan objection to Foreign ingress to their 
land, and many people hold their own pet theories on the question. Doubtless political, 
commercial, racial, and religious reasons all conduce to their objection ; but the fact is they 
are perfectly happy as they are — they neither feel the need of nor want our Western 
civilisation and our luxuries. They realise thoroughly that, in their case, innovation and 
interference would be synonymous terms, and they desire neither; the ■; closed door" policy 
therefore recommends itself to their rulers as the most effectual means, of ensuring immunity 
from both. 
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(b.) No change has occurred in the route followed by trade. The road which was 
constructed to the Serpuba Pass, in the north of Sikkim, is not used, though it was thought that 
this road would attract the trade of the districts round Shigatse. 

Trade has increased sines the opening of the mart, but the whole of it is on such a 
small scale that it might easily be in the hands of one merchant. The total trade value for the 
year 1895 (the first complete year in which statistics were taken) amounted to Rs. 1,050,304, 
and in 1901 the total reached was Rs. 1,517,555, or a total increase in seven years of £30,000. 
In 1899 the highest total was recorded, viz, Rs. 1,785,397. 

The only items which are imported to the value of £1,000 are Cotton Goods, Woollen 
Cloth, Metals, Chinaware, Coral, Indigo, Maize, Silk, Furs, and Tobacco; similarly with 
Exports, the only five items which reach £1,000 are Musk, Ponies, Skins, Wool, and 
Yak Tails. All the above items appeared in the Returns of 1895 and form the staple 
trade ; their fluctuations in quantity have been inconsiderable and need no comment. No 
new commodities have become popular to' any extent The question whether Indian Tea 
will ever find a market in Tibet is a debateable one, and remains an untested proposition. 

It was predicted that the fhture of Yatung would depend upon the expansion of the 
Wool trade. ThiB trade has not shown that substantial increase which was anticipated, nor 
has the quality of the Wool improved ; I append a statement showing the quantity annually 
exported since 1895 : — 
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1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

190L __ 

Maunda. 9 

Mawnda. 

Maunda. 

Maunda. 

Maunda. 

Mawnda. 

Maunda. 

30.994 

38,361 

40,034 

38,586 

34,232 

3L744 

43,881 


No care is taken in packing and sorting the Wool, which is packed dirty — black, white, and 
yellow being all mixed together, — while, to add fictitious weight to the bundles, they are wetted 
and stones and other rubbish are inserted. Tibetan Wool has now got a very bad name, and 
there is no hope of dealers ever getting again the good prices they once obtained. In 1896 the 
price per maund at Kalimpong was Rs. 26; now Rs. 16.8 is all that is being offered, and Tibetan 
dealers say they cannot make a profit at that price. But in 1886 Tibetan Wool was selling in 
Daijeeling at Rs. 14 a maund, and although the drop in the price of Wool will materially affect 
trade, it would seem that the Tibetans must sell at any price they can get, if they want to buy 
Foreign goods, for time has shown that they have no other marketable produce. 

The supposed fabulously wealthy Gold fields do not export £1,000 worth of the precious 
metal annually, and the Gold u of a low grade. Now placer mining is permitted in Tibet; and 
it is only reasonable to suppose that, were the deposits which are now being worked in any way 
rich, a large export might be expected from Buch a poor country. The natural conclusion to 
arrive at is that Klondyke Creeks are not so common as is credited, and that for some time to 
come the Jalep Pass will not detract much traffic from the Chilcoot. The Tibetans assert that 
all the Gold is sent to Lhasa, in which place the palace of the Dalai Lama and the temples of 
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the gods are said to be roofed and walled with sheets of the pure metal, like the ancient temples 
of the Aztecs ; but even the most credulous Foreigner will take this statement cum grano salts. 

(a.) No Revenue is collected at this mart 

(d) Opium is not used by the Tibetans. 

(e.) The currency question will one day become one of the mixed blessings of civilisation 
to the Tibetan Government. The only coin at present is the tarda, said to be composed of two 
parts silver and one part copper. 3 tankas go to a rupee (Is. 4 d. English money), and when 
small change is needed the coin is chopped up. The rate of exchange — when rupees can be 
obtained, which is not always — varies from 310 to 315 per 100 rupees. 

(f) • » * * * 

( g .) Besides the Customs employes, there are stationed at Yatung about 20 Tibetan 
soldiers, who are relieved every six months, and one Tibetan official. The residents who live 
here apparently from choice are an English missionary lady and an ancient woodcutter. 

(A.) to (].), * • l * ... 

(&.) In June 1897 a great earthquake was experienced in North-east India; the full force 
of the shock was not felt in this district, but a rumbling continued for some minutes, and a few 
walls and houses were levelled and one child killed. At Yatung itself no damage was done. 
The rest-house at Langran, on this side of the pass, was demolished, and has not since been 
rebuilt The barrier wall below the Custom House was damaged, but as it fells down on the 
slightest excuse, its fell was no criterion of the force of the shock. His Excellency Na Ch'jn, 
then Acting Imperial Resident at Lhasa, hearing of the catastrophe, sent Rs. 2,200 in aid of the 
sufferers. 

In September 1898 occurred the great Daijeeling disaster, caused by an abnormal rainfall 
in a few hours. Huge landslips occurred ; houses were washed off the sides of the hills in a sea 
of liquid mud and rocks; much life was lost; and, in places, the country after the disaster was 
unrecognisable. The saddest feature of the calamity was the number of children who perished 
and were buried in the ddbris. The disaster affected Yatung, in so fer as it damaged the waggon 
road from Siligiui to Knlimpong to such an extent that traffic for a time was totally suspended, 
and the swollen Teesta carried away the bridge across the Riang at its junction — wheeled traffic 
used to pass over this bridge, and it has not been rebuilt At Yatung an exceptionally heavy 
rainfall was recorded, and the mountain torrent which flows down the gorge broke its banks, 
but, with the exception of again carrying away the hapless wafl, did no further damage. 

The year 1900 was a black one for Tibet — a deadly small-pox and an equally fetal 
epizootie of cattle disease prevailed at the same time, and devastated the country. Both were 
speedy and deadly in effect; the stricken man or beast seldom survived, and deaths were 
recorded by thousands. The cattle disease has not been diagnosed. Miss A. Tavlob was 
indefatigable in rendering aid by vaccinating all who presented themselves, and many were also 
vaccinated at the Custom House. 

The Bhutanese have continually caused scares and panics by ' their lawlessness and 
threats of invasion, but nothing serious has ever occurred. 
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(l.) to (n.). • » . . • 

(0.) The population of the whole of Tibet is generally estimated at about 6,000,000; it is 
not possible to say how many people live in this province, or, indeed, to determine in what 
province Yatung is situated. 

Quite 80 per cent, of the people cannot read or write, and in every respect it is a most 
illiterate land. Lamas and nuns are educated in the monasteries and convents, and laymen 
can also receive an education there. All Lamas cannot necessarily read, much less understand 
the ancient books they propound— they get a book off by heart, and, with a painted scroll and a 
rod to point out the illustrations referring to the text, will sit jabbering for hours, unmindful 
of their audience. The daughters of the well-to-do are taught to read and write. 

There is no modern literature, and education in the fuller sense of the word, viz., the 
arts and sciences, is unknown. Geography, history, Foreign languages, and even arithmetic 
are as sealed books. The crass ignorance which exists is appalling— even the learned Lamas 
know less about the world outside Tibet than a cow does of conic sections. The people believe 
in witchcraft and demonolatry and are priest-ridden. 

(p.) Locally, and to the south, east, and west, the country is mountainous and rugged, 
but here we are not in Tibet proper. The race inhabiting the Chumbi Valley are not Tibetans— 
they are called Tomos, and are said to be the descendants of ancient cross marriage between 
the Bhutanese and the Lepchas of Sikkim. Their language is somewhat dissimilar to Tibetan; 
they only intermarry among themselves ; and have some hold over the Tibetans ghich has' 
secured them the monopoly of the carrying trade between Phari and Kalimpong. Tie truth 
probably is that, being a small buffer-state between Sikkim and Tibet, they are voluntarily 
under Tibetan protection, and if not treated liberally would go over either to Bhutan or to 
the British. 

To the north, past Phari, the country opens out into the level table-lands of Tibet— the 
Roof of the World,— at an altitude of between 12,000 and 13,000 feet above sea-level. The 
climate in the interior is said to be much better than the climate here; at Lhasa little snow 
falls, and it melts at once in the warm sun. 

The climate of Yatung in winter is rigorous and cold, but bracing. About 55 to 65 
inches of snow fall and the thermometer goes down nearly to zero, and cold winds blow up and 
down the gorge. During the first four months of the year the Jalep Pass is apt to be blocked 
by snow for a few weeks, but during the rest of the year offers no difficulty. Occasionally a 
death occurs on the pass, some wretched coolie being caught in the dreadful windstorms which 
prevail and which blow the snow about till a dense mist is formed, then the way is lost, 
and the unfortunate traveller succumbs to cold ; such deaths, however, are rare. It is from 
October to April that trade is chiefly carried on: when the snow is hard and trodden down 
the roads are at their best, and the pack-train men at night camp out in the snow, forming a 
circle of their loads and sleeping contentedly inside, with no tent or roofing. The low valleys of 
Sikkim in the hot and rainy months are very feverish, and the Tibetans do not care to venture 
into them. 
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Almost as soon as the snow is off the hills around Yatung they become covered with a 
beautiful and varied carpet of wild flowers, a different variety being constantly in bloom — the 
primulas and rhododendrons especially are perfect. There is little animal or bird life, and the 
woods are strangely silent. 

The summer months, although not hot, are relaxing and enervating. The thermometer 
seldom rises above 70° F., and the rainfall does not average above 50 inches ; but almost daily, 
at noon, a mist creeps up from Bhutan and a constant drizzle fa%. In June, July, and August 
19m there were only three days on which it did not rain. 

Wild strawberries, raspberries, currants, and cherries are found, but the constaut rain and 
lack of sun renders them tasteless. Rhubarb is plentiful ; the Tibetans dry the leaves and mix 
them with tobacco, forming the dopta, or general smoking mixture of the country. The only 
crops grown locally are barley, buckwheat, turnips, and potatoes. 

On the table-lands of Tibet there is no timber, the droppings of animals being used as 
fuel. The people believe that in ancient times tjie country was well wooded, but the foreBts were 
all burnt down in a great war; they say that trunks of trees are often found in the ground, and 
that coal exists near Lhasa, but is not permitted to be mined. 

The chief products of the country are wool, musk, yak tails, salt, and borax. The latter 
two do not pass Yatung, and much of the musk finds its way to Szechwan; wool also secures an 
outlet to Kumaon and to China. There must be lots of pelt-bearing animals in Tibet — fox, 
marten, and the like ; but taking life is prohibited, and the export of hides is small. ~ , 

The only industry of the country is the manufacture of woollen cloth and carpets’;' but 
it is on a very small seale, and although both the cloth and carpets are durable and good, they 
are rough and coarse, and the high price asked for them prohibits a large outside sale. 

Transport is all carried on by pack-animals or porters; in the interior yaks, sheep, and 
donkeys are chiefly used, here mules are almost exclusively’ employed. Although the country 
in the interior is level for hundreds of miles, no cart traffic exists. 

(g.l and (r.). ..... 

(s.) The nearest post office is the office at Rhenok, in Sikkim, a three days journey 
from Yatung. Customs letter-carriers come and go three times a week. In Tibet there are 
no postal arrangements; official letters are carried rapidly by mounted couriers, while private 
correspondence is entrusted to merchants or travellers. 

(t.) and («.). ..... 

(u) One missionary lady, the- founder and sole present representative of the Tibetan 
Pioneer Mission, lives at Yatung. There are no converts. 

(«■■) to (y.). • * * * 

(z.) Looking back over the period which has elapsed since the opening of the mart, and 
considering its condition to-day, it becomes clear that there is no future for, Yatung. In course 
of time, perhaps, some more suitable site for a mart may be acquired, greater trade facilities may 
be obtained, existing restrictions may be removed, and the present exclusiveness of the TibetanB 
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may be relaxed ; under such auspices a trade of some dimensions may develop, but the paltry 
figures which make up the present trade total do not indicate much hope of a substantial 
Revenue ever being derived from a trade with Tibet. The circumstances at Yatung are, of 
course, peculiar: the Tibetan merchants are at present "gated” to their own country, which 
is placed “ out of bounds ” for Foreigners. To call Yatung a trade mart is merely a mockery. 
Whatever happens, there is no hope for Yatung; it is doomed to oblivion, save in the minds of 
such as have dwelt here. 

There is a scheme in the air to construct a wire ropeway from the plains of India to the 
Jalep Pass; should this ever become an accomplished fact, transport to and from Tibet will 
be facilitated and cheapened and trade generally will benefit But the natural road to Tibet 
would seem to be along the course of the Amochu River, which flows down the Chnmbi Valley, 
through Bhutan, to Kooch Behar — whatever difficulties the construction of a waggon road 
along this route may offer, they cannot be insuperable ones, and it is impossible to construct a 
waggon road over the present route- taken by trade. Once connected by a waggon road to the 
Chnmbi Valley, the road, it is reasonable to suppose, would sooner or later be continued to 
Lhasa — a consummation devoutly to be wished. Bhutan is also a " closed ” land, and political 
difficulties might occur. 

To sum up: the life of Yatung has not been an instructive one. Were bright hopes 
ever cherished of the mart, it has disappointed them, and little more is known of the trading 
capabilities of Tibet than on its opening day; but the little that has been leamt seems to point 
to the fact that the trading possibilities of Tibet in this district are so problematical as hardly to 
deserve cultivation. 

VINCENT C. HENDERSON, 

Aesistant-in-Charge. 

Custom House, 

Yatung, 31st December 1901. 
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(os.) Growth of almost incredible rapidity, for this lead of moderation— growth as diverse 
as it has in many cases been intense,— is the keystone in the arch that spans the last decade 
of China’s way of progress through the latter half of the 19th century. That the nearer 
abutment all but crumbled into the destructive undermining of the closing year, and threatened 
to carry down in its fall the balance of the structure — only to be in turn supported and reinforced, 
we hope, by stronger foundations, — is a story familiar in its general outlines to the whole civilised 
world of to-day. To suggest, in some of its bolder features, Tientsin’s share in this growth, 
and her part in the struggles that checked it temporarily, is the purpose of this Report. 

That some portions of the decade’s history have been treated more fully than they seem 
to deserve, and that others have been compressed into less space than their importance merits, 
may be explained by the fact that full information upon some subjects has been more accessible, 
in the limited time available, ‘than that upon others, so that due literary proportion -has suffered 
accordingly. 

Moreover, it should be understood at the outset that the writer, in compiling the 
Report for the years 1892-1901, has, wherever it seemed necessary to secure the best results, 
not restricted himself to the period named, but has brought the record down to the present — 
July 1905. When we know all too well that History’s “Moving finger writes, and having 
writ, moves on,” to refuse to copy the record from the after-scroll because man has drawn a 
decade line adown the parchment would be manifestly unsatisfactory, alike to scribe and 
reader. Hence this trespass into our successor’s realm. 

Needless to say, an almost disparagingly wide range of subjects crowd up for recognition 
under the heading of “Chief Occurrences." All of these, however, that may be so disposed 
of will be assigned to later sections, whoSe subject-matter they more closely concern. Among 
them the development of railroads and their concomitant activities, the creation, extension, and 
improvement of the Foreign Concessions, the conservancy work in the Hai-ho (Peiho) and that 
under contemplation for the Taku Bar, the noteworthy increase of the port’s trade, and the 
establishment and work of the Tientsin Provisional Government readily claim prominence as 
chapter headings in the story of the decade's life, and will be proportionately treated in their 
several places. And owing to the demands which the importance of the events of 1900 make 
upon the space at our disposal, it seems advisable to limit the scope of this section to a brief 
consideration of Tientsin’s connexion with the China-Japan war, a notice'of the change in the 
Government at Peking in 1898, and a fuller exposition of certain features of the 1900 troubles. 
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Tientsin’s connexion with the China-Japan war may almost be summed up by saying 
that this city was the official residence of Li Hung-chang. Around him the storm gathered, 
over him it broke, and, as many have asserted, carried him in its breakers far up on the 
rocky shore of unpopularity. Having been the Viceroy of the metropolitan province for 
nearly 25 years, and during that period having practically dictated the Foreign policy of the 
country, he typified China to the Japanese, and was made the objective point of their policy : 
when by pressure of war and diplomacy they could bring' him to take their point of view 
their object would be fully attained. A 

We need not go farther back into the history of the long series of clashes over Korean 
affairs, which foretold the ultimate breach between China and Japan, than to mention the 
Convention signed at Tientsin in April 1885, in which each Power undertook to withdraw its 
military forces from Korea and promised to inform the other of any decision to despatch troops 
in the eveut of further disturbances. Owing to the defeat of the Korean forces by the Tong- 
hak rebels in the spring of 1894, the Government appealed to China for assistance. At this 
time Li Hung-chang, still retaining among IChinese officials his position of military pre- 
eminence gained during the Taiping Rebellion, had at his disposal practically the only force 
worthy of consideration for actual fighting. On the advice of His Excellency YCan Shih-k‘ai, 
then Minister to Korea, Viceroy la decided to despatch 5,000 of the Huai ChUn (jf= 5 g) from 
the camps at Chtin-liang-ch’eug ( 3 j£ $g g£) and Haiao-chan (ij* j^)— between Tientsin and Taku, 
on opposite sides of the Hai-ho — to Ya-shang (Asan). These left in June of 1894. Then when 
the atmosphere began to cloud still more, and it was found tljat Japan was sending troops 
to support her policy at Seoul, the Viceroy, through the activity of liis Foreign advisers, was 
led to order another body of men to the Hermit Kingdom. Some of the advisers counselled 
strongly against this move, saying that it would precipitate a damaging war with Japan ; but 
this suggestion seems to have been early disregarded and only the best method of despatching 
the troops discussed. Here, again, the signpost showed two arms, one of which pointed to 
the sending of all the available troops by sea, convoyed by the whole of the Chinese fleet — 
by far the more sane of the two, — while the other read for a division of the army into two 
forces, a half going by sea and a half marching overland to the Yalu. The Viceroy accepted 
the latter suggestion, and embarked his sea-going column on the Kowshing and Irene. This 
despatch of the second body of troops led to the famous “ Kowehing affair,” whose outcome, 
together with the results of the Battle of the Yalu, of the minor naval engagements, and of 
the operations on land, need not be retold here. An account of the land operations will be 
found in the Newcliwang Decennial Report. 

Tientsin lay well south of the zone of military operations, and saw only the force of the 
Chinese General \Vu Ta-chTnq fz }$), Governor of Hunan, as it marched north in the 
winter to make its name in the Manchurian campaigu. Such, at least, the local gentry and 
officials looked forward to ; for its Commander had gained renown by his effective work against 
the vagaries of the Yellow River, and was counted upon for turning the tide in the north. The 
vain assault upon Hai-ch'eng (j® on the 21st February destroyed these cherished hopes. 
Only such a result could have been expected, however, for these solditas 'had been hastily 
assembled, were but poorly trained, and in no way fitted for campaigning against the Japanese. 
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Pitiful evidence of this fact, as applied to all the land forces, was thrust upon Tientsin, in 
April 1895, by the arrival of about 500 straggling, wounded soldiers, who had painfully made 
their way down from the battle-fields of the north. They arrived here in a truly lamentable 
condition, after having dragged themselves to Kinchow-fu or to Slianbaikwan and come thence to 
Tientsin by rail. As none but those with the lightest wounds and of the hardiest constitutions 
could have survived this trying journey, there must have been a vast number who perished 
from starvation and from lack of attention. But among those who did succeed in reaching the 
hospitals here tire mortality was surprisingly low, and the mending powers of the flesh noticeably 
superior to that of the average Westerner— a fact which, as Dr. Seaman points out in his recent 
book on the medical side of the present Japanese war,* is a factor that must be reckoned with 
in the struggles l>etween the men of the East aud the West. 

Another way in which this war directly touched Tientsin and Chihli was its influence 
upon the succeeding military policy of the Government. While it was still in progress, General 
von Hanneken, who had fought at the Battle of the Yalu on one of the Chinese ironclads, 
submitted to Prince Kung a plan for the formation of an Imperial army, to serve as the nucleus 
of the force to be put in the field against the Japanese, in which a corps of international officers 
were tc> act as instructors and to have the same actual rank as they would have if they were 
Chinese. • He imposed as a nine qua non of his acceptance of the responsibility of collecting and 
training such an army that Sir Robert Hart should be made the director of the fundB to be 
raised for this purpose. Under this arrangement His Excellency YOan Shih-k‘ai was then 
appointed to the rank of General. But as peace soon came, and some impediment^ had been 
met in the way of realising the plan in its entirety, it was, unfortunately, not carried through to 
fruition. Its one important result, however, was the creation of the force under His Excellency 
I Can Shlh-k'ai, which now stands as the best drilled and equipped body of troops in the 
Government service. 

The effect of the war upon the port’s trade will be treated under section ( 6 .). 

Coming to what is now generally known as the coup dtlat of 1898, we would emphasise 
it only as bearing upon the subsequent events. The general facts are well known. The Emperor 
had introduced many innovations during the spring and summer of 1898 which aroused the 
antagonism of the Conservative party to an extent that induced them to memorialise the 
Empress Dowager to resume entire control of the Government. This was done by the Empress 
Dowager proclaiming herself de facto Regent on the 2«t September and taking over the reins 
of government on the 23rd. In rapid succession came edicts cancelling the reform measures 
of the Emperor along educational and administrative lines, restoring to their former place of 
pre-eminence the classics and the examinations in purely classical themes, and suppressing the 
advanced newspapers and periodicals. Later, by the edicts of the 23rd and 24th January 1900, 
the exclusion of the Emperor from power was practically accomplished. The new rigime had 
turned the wheel back with a thoroughness which was only realised when the events of 1900 
came to tell the story. Arthur H. Smith sums up the situation by saying that the above 
events carried within themselves “ the fruitful seeds of the Boxer outbreak ; without the first, 
the second would have been utterly impossible." + The accounts of the events of 1900 should 
be read in the light of this statement. 

• “ From Tokio through Mnnchurw with the Jmpaaeee." t “ Chinn in Convulsion." 
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As the China-Japan war brought the Land of the Rising Sun prominently before the 
world as a potent factor in all Asiatic questions, so did the Boxer troubles focus the attention 
of East and West upon China and her future, with a success that even the struggle with Japan, 
and the subsequent Kiaoehow, Port Arthur, Weihaiwei, and Kwangchowwan affairs, failed to 
approximate. And with so many volumes of narrative, comment, and criticism specially devoted 
to these Boxer events, one may readily ask what can be added within the narrow scope of a 
Report such as this to warrant giving it space. The writer hail approached the subject with this 
query in mind, and has decided, consequently, to treat it in the following manner. For the 
sake of the historical record, and to form a framework on which to hang the enlarged sections, 
a general outline of the principal events will be given. Then, to afford a guide to further study 
of the interesting situation — a guide the need of which the writer lias felt in preparing this 
section,— a skeleton bibliography of the works dealing with the events of 1900 will be found 
in Appendix No. 2 ; although this is not claimed to be exhaustive, it contains the leading works 
on the subject. And, lastly, the phases of the question that will be more minutely detailed 
are the lighting around Tientsin, with its strategical bearing upon the general result, and the 
punitive expeditions : the former has been selected for enlargement because the idea of Legations 
besieged, and the admirable conduct of those in Peking, has everywhere been allowed to 
overshadow and throw out of their true proportion the events in and around Tientsin; while 
the latter will be described because, so far as the writer can leam, an English account of these 
operations has not yet been given. The map prepared to illustrate this section will he found 
to show the routes taken by the Seymour expedition, by the relief expedition to Pelting, and 
by the various punitive expeditions. 

“We cannot say that we had no warning” — the opening words of Sir Robert Hart’s 
“These from the Land of Sinim” — strikes the keynote of the position of Foreigners vis-d-vie 
the Boxers during the months preceding the outbreak of hostilities. As early as November 
1898 the riots in I-chou-fu ($} $f), in Shantung, ascribed to the anti-Foreign influences 

of the coup d'&at, embodied all the essential elements of the subsequent Boxer movement. 
The quartering of Tuso Fu-hsiang's Kansuh troops near the Capital, and their attack on a 
party of engineers on the Pei-Han Railway that same autumn, gave further indication of the way 
the wind was blowing. The disturbances in Northern Shantung, where Boxerism first became 
virulent, gradually gathered force until, in October 1899, overt acts of pillage and persecution 
of Christians and sympathisers with Foreigners took the place of verbal threats, and paved 
the way for the news of the murder of Mr. Brooks, of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, late in December of that year. 

From this time to the outbreak of hostilities 1 umistakable evidence crowded in from 
Shantung and Southern Chihli to give warning of ti e coming storm. During the autumn 
of 1899 the "Peking and Tientsin Times” published ; equent telegrams and letters from this 
region detailing the operations of the Boxers against Ihristians, mission stations, and tbingB 
missionary. Similarly, the “North-China Daily New " not only set forth the true state of 
affairs in lines that could point to but one result, bv editorially urged the necessity of re- 
straining measures before it were too late. A paragraj 1 from its warning of the 17th February 
1900 deserves quotation : — "We cannot too strongly asist that unless" preventive measures 
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be taken “ it i'b morally certain that the opening season will witness a rising such as 
Foreigners in China have never Been before. The whole country, from the Yellow Fiver to the 
Great Wall and beyond, will l» in a blaze of insurrection, which will not only annihilate every 
Foreign interest in the interior, but will drive every Foreigner out of Tientsin and Peking 
under conditions which it is not difficult to foresee. There has been more or less danger of 
such an uprising for a long timet Unless strong and united efforts are now put forth it 
is as certain to take place as any future event can well be. Those who are interested in 
preventing it will act accordingly." 

In the “ Tientsin Times ” for the 3rd March an editorial gave clear proof of the presence of 
Boxers right here in Tientsin, citing the case of a minor official who had been severely chastised 
by his superior for arresting two men who had acknowledged connexion with the “United 
Harmony Fists ” and whom he found destroying some Native dwellings. Bands of men were 
already training and were responding to the commands of the famous proclamation circulated 
among them to inspire a fanatic attack upon Christianity — the usurper of the seat of Buddha and 
the ancient faith. 

How the movement swelled into a general uprising, changing in May from a crusade 
against Native Christians and hostile demonstrations toward missionaries to an open hostility to 
all Foreigners, sadly marked by the murder of missionaries and other Foreigners at outlying 
posts; the piteous stories of attempted escapes; the part taken in the Boxer proceedings by YO 
Hsien; the attitude of the Government towards the movement — these can all be learned from 
the minute accounts cited in the bibliography appended to this Report It should, .however, 
be constantly kept in mind that the Boxer uprising was much more of a reality, much 
more of a calamity, than seemed to be realised by the Foreign Representatives at Peking 
up till almost the moment when leaden messengers came to dispel the lethargy. Bishop 
Favxes's historic letter of the 19th May contains the significant statement that “in the pre- 
fecture of Pao-ting-fu more than 70 Christians have been massacred,” and tells of the pillage 
and incendiarism that forced thousands to become fugitives. 

Matters bad reached such a state by the last few days of May that the Ministers at 
Peking decided to bring up from Taku a guard for the Legations, which arrived on the 31st May 
and 3rd June. The railway had been tom up in several places between Tientsin and Peking 
before this date, but had been specially repaired by the Government to transport the guards, 
Down the Pei-Han line, however, the Boxers had destroyed track and stations alike, and 
swarmed so threateningly over the territory around and north of Pao-ting-fu, their centre of 
activity, that all communication with this district was early cut off The arrival of the guards 
at Peking seemed to check temporarily the attacks on Foreigners ; but only for a few dayB, for 
fay the 8th and 9th June conditions had become so threatening that most of those in scattered 
quarters were called in to buildings within the area selected for defence, should developments 
require it Between this date and the 20th, when the siege of the Legations began, there 
was a cessation of open hostilities toward Foreigners within the Capital, which afforded some 
opportunity to gather in small parties still without the city wall and to prepare for the defence 
whose story is now known the world around. Yet during this fortnight a crusade against the 
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property of Foreigners and buildings occupied by sympatbisers with the Westerners wrought 
widespread destruction. 

While these developments were taking place in Peking, affairs in the vicinity of Tientsin 
and Taku had reached a crisis. On the 4th June the Ministers of the various Powers became so 
alarmed at the outlook that they wired for reinforcements to be sent by the Admirals at Tiiku, 
The attempt to comply with this request brought on the first engagements between Foreign 
troops and the Chinese. Already the Admirals had discussed itieans of mutual protection, before 
the urgent message of the gth June from the Legations precipitated the organisation and despatch 
of the first relief expedition, under the command of Vice-Admiral Sir Edward Seymour, of the 
British Navy. He started from Tientsin on the morning of the 10th June, with a force which lmd 
been disembarked at Taku during the previous night, consisting of about 475 British, Americans, 
Italians, and Austrians. During the nth and 12th three more train-loads joined the expedition, 
bringing the total force up to about 2,000 men. The various nntborities differ as to the exact 
number and the apportionment, but it is probable that the following statement from the German 
Admiralty report is most nearly correct: British, 915; Germans, 512; Russians, 312; French, 
, 57 > Americans, in ; Japanese, 54; Italians, 42; and Austrians, 26 — making a total of 2,129. 
The force found the railway damaged a few miles beyond Vnng-ta'un, but repaired it sufficiently 
to proceed on the 1 ith toward Lang-fang. That evening, at 6 o’clock, progress was temjtorarily 
checked by the first attack from the Boxera, who came on with clubs, knives, swords, and a few rifles, 
to demonstrate their fatal tenet of invulnerability. On the 1 2th June the train reached Lang-fang, 
beyond which the line was found to be badly damaged. The following day guards that went 
forward to An-ting were attacked without loss, although in both of the actions of that day the 
Allies administered telling punishment upon the fanatics. During the morning of the 14th June, 
while a force was working hard to repair the line lieyond Lang-fang, the Boxers in large numbers 
rusbed the trains at that place, with a determination and lack of judgment that cost them dear. 
This was followed that same afternoon by an attempt to overpower the guard left at Lo-fa. 
Although these attacks were successfully repulsed, it was soon seen that the wholesale destruction 
of the railway lievond Lang-fang, and the damage being dona in the rear, rendered a further 
advance by rail impossible ; so that on the 16th it was decided to return to Tang-ts“un to organise 
an advance vid the Peiho. While still at Lang-fang, however, a part of the force was attacked on 
the «8th by Boxers, supported by the Imperial troops of Ttrao Fu-hsiang, estimated to number 
from 5,000 to 6,000. Here the Allies suffered their first serious loss, in the killing of six men and 
wounding of 48 more. 

Once at Yang-ts*un, the Admiral found himself so short of supplies, so hampered by his 
wounded men, and so effectually cut off from communication with his base at Tientsin that the 
projected river advance had to be altered to a retreat along the east bank, south of Yang-ts'un, 
transporting the wounded and what supplies remained in captured junks. Throughout the days 
previous to the 22nd June a running fight with Boxers and regulars, ensconced in every village 
along the bank, told heavily upon the strength and energies of the little column ; but during 
the afternoon of that day, by a brilliant attack of German and British marines, the Arsenal 
at Hsi-ku, on the right bank of the river, 5 miles above the British Concession, was carried, 
and afforded a temporary asylum, with ammunition and supplies in plenty. The Chinese made 
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determined efforts to recapture the place, but failed. As a messenger succeeded in getting 
through to Tientsin, a relieving column appeared on the morning of the 25th, end convoyed 
the depleted expedition back to Tientsin the following day. Before leaving, the Allies destroyed 
the large stock of arms, ammunition, and rice found within the Arsenal. 

During its 16 days out the force had lost just 300 men — 62 killed and 238 wounded, — 
or 14 per cent, of its total strength. That it had fought bravely and surmounted great 
obstacles no one will deny; yet its policy lias been criticised, with some justification, as giving 
greater prominence to the repairing of the railway than to the pressing necessity of getting 
reinforcements through to the Legations. At the Tientsin conference of Consuls and naval 
Commandants, on the 9th June, “the British, Italian, Japanese, Austrian, and American leaders 
agreed to send all men available, as quickly ns possible, for the purpose of restoring the railway 
to the Capital and of releasing the Legations as soon as the line woe in working order,"* 
As has been suggested by one of those shut up within the Capital anxiously watching for the 
column’s appearance, if the railway had been abandoned when found so badly damaged, and 
a march made from Lang-fang on the 12th, while "opposition was not yet organised,” the relief 
of the Legations might have been thus early accomplished. Yet one must not forget that the 
inability to see the whole problem as we see it to-day, and the difficulties incident to handling 
a mixed colnmn, such ns Admiral Seymour’s was, over a country quite unknown, press the 
opposing balance well down. 

After the retreat bad been decided upon, a new and dangerous complication appeared, in 
the form of the direct hostility of the Imperial soldiers, who were mentioned as attacking in force 
with the Boxers on the 18th. They continued harassing and opposing the column "throughout 
its withdrawal upon Tientsin. That their attack, at this particular time, was due to the capture 
of the Taku Forte by the Allied Admirals on the previous day is now conceded by all; yet 
whether the taking of the forts precipitated the general crisis in Peking, Tientsin, and throughout 
the North is a question which finds ardent champions on both sides. 

Let us see what happened. The Admirals at their meeting on the 16th June epitomised 
the situation, in the minutes they signed, in the following words:— "The Allied Powers, since 
the beginning of the troubles, have, without opposition, sent detachments on land to protect 
their fellow-citizens and the diplomatic corps against the rebels known as Boxers. At first the 
representatives of the Imperial Authority appeared to understand their duties and made evident 
efforts looking to the re-establishment of order; but now they clearly show their sympathy with 
the enemies of the Foreigners, in bringing troopB toward the railway line and in mining the 
entrance to the Peiho. These acts prove that the Government is forgetting its solemn engage- 
ments vis-a-vis Foreigners; and as the Commanders of the Allied forces are under the necessity 
of keeping in constant communication with the detachments on land, they have decided to 
occupy temporarily, by consent or by force, the forts at Taku. The latest time for their delivery 
to the Allied forces is fixed at 2 a.h. on the morning of the 17th. This shall be communicated 
to both the Viceroy at Tientsin and to the Commander of the forts.” As the Commander of 
the forts answered the deputation presenting this ultimatum that he would be bound by the 
orders of his superior, it must be inferred, by his opening fire upon the gun-boats of the Allies 
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over an hour before the expiration of the time limit, that he had been commanded to assume 
the initiative. There were six of these gun-boats upon which fell the task, together with the 
stonning-party landed the previous day, of taking the forts; for, as everyone familiar with 
the entrance to the Hai-ho (Peiho) knows, the heavier ships of the Allies could come in no 
closer than 12 miles, on account of the shallow Taku Bar. The accompanying sketch will 
show the boats engaged, the positions they selected, and the route taken by the storming-party. 
This force consisted of about goo sailors and marines, from the British, Japanese, Russian, 
German, Austrian, and Italian ships. The gun-boats lay up the river when first fired upon, 
but moved down to their second positions shown as soon as ^he action began. The fighting 
lasted from a quarter before 1 to half past 7 in the morning, when the capture of the South Fort 
gave the Allies full possession of these gatekeepers of the Hai-ho. 

H. G. Thomson, in his " China and the Powers,” draws a strong brief in favour of the 
contention that the taking of the forts sounded the death-knell of many missionaries and 
other Foreigners in the less disturbed sections, who had up to thiR time not been molested, 
and that the step seriously imperilled the relief expedition. Certain it was that the action 
directly resulted in the attack by the Imperial troops referred to above, in the initiation of the 
actual state of siege by Boxers and Government forces at Tientsin on the 18th, and in the 
despatch , of a note by the Tsungli Yamfin ordering the Legations to quit Peking within 24 
hours — that is, by 4 p.H. on 20th June — and in their subsequent investment. Whether any 
or all of these overt acts would have shortly come to a head if the forts had not been taken 
is the mooted question. Yet that the immediate possession of the forts at that dnte was 
absolutely necessary, from a military standpoint, has by far the greater weight pf opinion. 
“ China in Convulsion ” contains the passage : — “ But nt the time, and under the circumstances, 
it is difficult to see what else the Admirals could have done, with any self-respect or with any 
regard to the interests of their several Powers. It is quite true that it was this ultimatum 
which directly led to the corresponding order to the Legations to leave Peking within 24 hours, 
and it is likewise a fact that the effect of the attack upon the Taku Forts by the Allied forces 
was to fire the Chinese national feeling as nothing else had ever before done. . . . . . 
Nevertheless, if the Taku Forts had not been taken within a few hours of that time, it is a moral 
certainty that not only would the Legations in Peking have been in far greater peril than 
they were placed by this act, but that it would have been hard to save the lives of a single 
man, woman, or child of the large numbers who were at Tientsin, and who, as it was, were 
rescued from deadly peril only with the greatest difficulty.” * 

Granting the military necessity, one may still ask whether more could not have been 
done, even under the pressure of the rapidly developing circumstances, to acquaint more fully 
the Chinese Government with the Admirals point of view, and thus to have strengthened the 
hands of those Chinese officials who, as was subsequently learned, were exerting themselves to 
induce the Throne to suppress the Boxers and to protect Foreigners. As it was, those who 
sought it found here their excuse for attacking the Foreigners, tinder the assertion, so patently 
demonstrated in the eyes of their short-sighted countrymen, that this attack on their country's 
protecting fortifications, combined with the presence of a column of 2,000 Foreign soldiers 
* For an enlargement of this theme, tee Sir Robxbt K. Dodolab’ recent work, *' Europe and the Far East,” p. 348. 
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marching upon the Capital, could only mean that the Foreign Powers, considering the actions of 
tha Boxers up to this time a ctitua belli, had initiated a state of war with China. And although 
it is difficult to maintain that subsequently a due facto state of war between China and the 
Powers did not exist, hut that the Allies — so the fiction ran — were only assisting the Chinese 
Government to suppress an internal uprising, it cannot be questioned that at this period of the 
developments the Allies sole object was the protection x of the lives and property of their 
nationals — a purely defensive policy. This motive alone influenced their actions. 

Already dire need of such protection had manifested itself here in Tientsin. The Boxer 
typhoon had centred over the Native city and spread havoc in its path. Its adherents brought 
officials and gentry alike to their knees, and slew those who sympathised or associated with 
Foreigners with an ardour that turned the place into a ghastly hole and the river into a 
veritable bier. On the night of the 15th June they fired the mission chapels, the French 
cathedral — that had once before gone down (during the massacre of 1870), — and many other 
buildings in the Native city and its suburbs. It was then, too, that they made their first serious 
attack upon the Settlements by attempting to rush the railroad station. 

In following this and the succeeding actions around Tientsin, it will be useful to keep in 
mind the salient points as they appear on the accompanying illustrative sketch. The railway 
station will be seen to be across the river from the Concessions as they were then, in a position 
that, if in the handB of the enemy, wonld moke possible a damaging cross-fire on both the 
French and British sections. This coign of vantage was held by a guard of 1,700 Russians, 
who had, most fortunately as it turned out, been prevented by the tom-up railroad 'from joining 
Admiral Seymour, and whose presence in the Settlements during the first days of the siege 
without doubt averted a terrible catastrophe. Throughout the struggle the Russian contingent 
held this exposed point against repeated attacks, and elicited the hearty praise and thanks of all 
the besieged. 

Counting the 560 marines brought up before communication with Tangku was cut off 
on the 17th, and the volunteer corps, the total number of defenders amounted to about 2400. 
These men had imposed upon them the task of guarding the Settlements throughout a line 
of defence roughly represented by the Mud Wall from near the south-west comer of the British 
Municipal Extension to the river, by the river to the bend at the French Concession, with the 
ontspur of the railway station and the immediate vicinity, and by a line diagonally across the 
French Concession liack to the starting-point. (This area is enclosed on the accompanying 
sketch by a heavy black line.) And, unfortunately, owing to the hasty manner in which the 
marines and sailors had been disembarked, to meet the unexpectedly rapid development of the 
Boxer movement, the defenders had a very inadequate equipment of guns — the records show 
nine at first — to allot to even the salient points of this long line ; whereas the Chinese could 
bring to bear more than 60 guns of various sizes, many of the most modem type. Particularly 
harassing were the guns within the Black Fort, near the Viceroy’s yamfin, and those on the city 
wall. Then they had, besides, a battery of seven guns on the Lu-t‘ai Canal, sand-bag batteries 
along the Hai-ho (Peiho) between the Native city and the French Concession, and annoying 
belchers in the Western Arsenal. With all these playing upon the Settlements, together with 
some that worked for awhile from right across the river, the Chinese were able to sweep the 
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streets nnd open places from several angles. Street barricades were erected, to afford what 
protection they could, while the ladies and children gathered in the cellar of Gordon Hall— 
the municipal building— during the times of greatest danger. 

The bombardment of the Settlements began a few hours after the capture of the Taku 
Forts on the 17th, and from that time the Government troops and Boxers worked in overt 
conjunction. During the previous two days and nights the Boxers hail swarmed round the 
Settlements, looting and burning houses in the outlying districts nnd attempting to rush the 
defences in several places. The first offensive move of importance taken by the besieged was 
the attack on the Military School, just across the river from the southern end of the British 
Concession, where a battery of 3-inoh Krupp guns was known to be available for raking the 
Settlements at this short range. A British and German force stormed the place on the after- 
noon of the 17th, captured eight guns, and fired the buildings, thereby destroying large quantities 
of ammunition which might otherwise have been put to damaging use, for but three hours 
later a force came to streugthen this strategical point, only to find it in flames. 

On the morning of the i8th the actual heavy bombardment commenced. Incessant 
firing preceded and accompanied heavy attacks upon the railroad station and the woollen mill 
out on the west of the line. At the railroad the Russians were so hard pressed that reinforcements 
had to be sent from the British, French, German, and Japanese contingents, and the defenders 
only succeeded in repelling the onset after a loss of 24 killed and 88 wounded. 

During these days fires continued to rage fiercely, to add to the wild horror of the 
scene. The enemy succeeded, after repeated attacks during the two previous days, in igniting 
the woollen mills on the 21st, and then assaulted that section of the defences, with renewed 
vigour. They were, however, held in check. 

Not content with these organised attacks and sustained artillery fire, they caused the 
defenders much annoyance by ineessant sniping in the Settlements, especially at night, when 
they could crawl up close and shoot the whole length of the main roads, running both across 
and lengthwise of the Concessions. What was worse, moreover, was this irregular firing from 
houses right on the border of the area of defence, and from some within it, the culprits being 
supposed in many cases to be hidden within the deserted compounds. 

It is confidently asserted by military men that if the Chinese had fired incessantly day 
and night, from the time they began, with all their available guns, the Settlements would have 
had small chance of escaping complete destruction by fire. As it was, many compounds were 
wiped out during those first few daya 

On the 22nd a noticeable cessation, coupled with sounds of heavy firing to the north, 
only inspired the fear that the artillery had been turned temporarily upon Admiral Seymoub’s 
column, which hail signalled its presence the previous evening. 

One of the bravest feats of the early days of the siege was the ride of the young English- 
man, James Waits, accompanied by three Cossacks, on the night of the 19th, to carry word to 
the Admirals at Taku of the pressing need for reinforcements at Tientsin. &e got successfully 
through the hostile country, and thus hastened the despatch of the relieving column An 
advance force of 400 Russians and 100 Americans had attempted to press through, and had come 
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to within 3 or 4 miles of Tientsin on the 21st June, where, they suffered so heavily in their 
endeavour to puncture the enemy’s lines that a retreat to the rail-head, 12 miles from the besieged 
city, was rendered absolutely necessary. The force that finally came into Tientsin on the morning 
of the 23rd, after having had a running fight for about 12 miles, numltered, roughly, 8,000, and 
was made up of Americans, Germans, Japanese, and Russians. Their arrival was the sign for 
general rejoicing, and marked the end of the first and most tryjng stage of the siege. It enabled 
the besieged to send out a relief column to bring in the remnants of Admiral Seymoues force, 
and to establish communication with Tangku, so that the non-combatants could later be sent to 
places of safety; it put the defence of the place entirely in military hands; and, above all, the 
taking up of the offensive against the assailants was made possible. 

Throughout the remainder of the siege, until the cnptnre of the Native city on the 14th 
July, there were so many attacks and counter-attacks that it will be possible here to enlarge 
upon only two or three of the more important engagements. Daring all this time, however, 
especially when the Chinese saw that the reinforced Allies did not immediately take the initiative, 
they made frequent attacks with rifle and cannon upon the defenders, bringing up from time to 
time material reinforcements to supplement their original numbers. 

The first of the important offensive movements was the storming of the Eastern Arsenal 
by the Russians, with the support of alwut 800 British, Japanese, Germans, and Americans. 
This large establishment was the Government’s chief source of munitions of war in North China, 
supplying mine-torpedoes, various kinds of powder, gun-cotton, and Mauser cartridges. As will 
be seen from the map, the Arsenal covered a large area, and was flunked on the south by 
the two camps that inflicted such heavy losses upon the Germans a few dayB previous. On the 
morning of the 27th the Allies, assisted by the 12-pounder from H.B.M.S. Terrible which 
did such excellent service during the siege, and which on this occasion blew up the magazines 
of the Arsenal, carried the enclosure by a direot frontal attack, at the same time inflicting 
heavy loss upon the large body of Boxers that moved down from the Lu-t‘ai Canal to harass 
the left flank. 

The next large operation — 9th July — enveloped the "Western Arsennl, on the other side 
of the Settlements. Daring the intervening fortnight newly-monnted guns and newly-arrived 
troops made the position of the Concessions far from enviable. Shells dropped into the barracks 
and head-quarters with fair regularity ; and after the non-combatants had been taken down the 
river on the 5th, it was seen that the Chinese were slowly working round by the Racecourse, 
to trv to cut off the river communication. They succeeded first in enfilading the naval guns 
on the Mud Wall west of the Settlements, and then in bringing their pieces to bear upon 
the rear of thiB battery. This rendered the clearing movement necessary. Accordingly, it was 
given to General Fukoshima to demonstrate the ability of the Japanese to carry through 
such an attack with admirable execution. With a force of 1,000 infantry, supported by artil- 
lery and cavalry, and with about an equal number of British and Russians — and later a small 
detachment of Americans — to assist him, he drove the enemy back from the Racecourse and 
the country south of it, cut down many of them in their retreat by means of his cavalry, 
captured six guns, and closed the brilliant manoeuvre by carrying the V\ estern Arsenal 
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and destroying its effectiveness for bombarding the Settlements. A loss of 35a killed and an 
unknown number of wounded was inflicted upon the besiegers. 

This seemed only to inspire a desire for revenge, as two days later the Chinese made 
an early morning rush on that vital point, the railway station, with such success that they 
came to close quarters and fought hand-to-hand with the Sikhs before being driven off The 
attack cost them 500 in killed, against 150 lives on the part of thjs Allies. 

Vigorous artillery duels bridged over the intervening days to the morning of Friday, the 
13th, when the great conflict of the si ego began. It bad been previously decided that early on 
that day all the troops that could be spared from the Concessions should move upon the Native 
city and suburbs, for the purpose of carrying all the Chinese strongholds. The Russians, 4,000 
strong, supplemented by the French and Germans, were under way by daylight, to clear the 
right and right centre. The larger body moved toward the Black Fort from the direction of 
the East Arsenal, while a smnller column circled out to come down the Lu-t'ai Canal. They 
succeeded splendidly, capturing the Tree Battery, of six guns, that hail been so annoying 
throughout the siege, and then directed their efforts to a fierce bombardment of the Black Fort 
Out on the west the Allies had a much more damaging experience. Early on the morning of 
the 13th all- the available guns opened fire upon the southern wall of the city, and especially 
upon the South Gate, which had been selected as the objective point of the attack. A force 
of about 5,000, made up of Japanese, British, Americans, and French, with small detachments 
of Germans and Austrians, took up a position under cover of the Mud Wall, just outside the 
Western Arsenal. While the batteries rained their missiles upon the wall, the Japanese rushed 
the Arsenal and cleared it of the enemy, preparatory to the general advance at noon. The 
Japanese then worked toward the South Gate, along the raised roadway, while the British 
force held the left of the line and were supported by a small body of American marines on 
their extreme flank; on the right of the Japanese came the French, with the American 
9th Infantry still farther out In this formation the Allies tried to make an advance across 
the plain, cut up by pools and ditches, in the face of a withering fire from both the city 
wall and the soldiers hidden in the neighbouring villages. The 9th Infantry, through an un- 
fortunate mistake, was subjected to an enfilading and frontal fire that carried away Colonel 
Liscuh and many of his men. All day the Allies dung doggedly to their positions, some 
spending hours standing in stagnant water or lying beneath a mudbank, while the Chinese 
from behind their ramparts poured out a merciless fire. The reward came the following 
morning at daylight, when the Japanese succeeded in effecting an entrance into the city by 
blowing up the outer gate, and scaling the wall to unbar the inner one. 

In less than 24 hours the Allies lost, in killed and wounded, 750 men, or 14 per cent, 
of their total force engaged. Although the Americana suffered most in proportion to their 
numbers, the Japanese had the largest total of casualties. Inside the Chinese lines the grim 
record was even more pitiful. Bodies heaped the wall in scores where the shell fire had worked 
its havoc. The condition of the city itself may better be left to the imagination than described ; 
large areas were in flames and all was polluted by the bodies of the slain. It was at once put 
under the military control of the British, Americans, French, and Japanese, and its restoration 
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to normal conditions begun. In a few days a Provisional Government was formed for its 
administration, an account of whose work will be found in section (u.) of this Report. 

But Tientsin had fallen! That was the one all-important fact of the day. As was said at 
the beginning of this section, it is not the purpose to magnify unduly the importance of this 
achievement, but only to try to establish its true relationship with the other great events of 
1900. Had the early attacks on the Settlements siicceeded^or had the Allies failed to reduce 
this formidable stronghold, completely dominating communication between Peking and the sea, 
there can be no donbt that History would have had a far sadder record to pen. That a 
Boxer success here would have meant the extinction, for all practical purposes, of the peace 
party in Peking — with the inevitable result — is beyond question, and that the Yangtze Valley 
could not have been longer kept under control is a possibility that has been given much weight 
by those who have studied the situation with critical eyes. One writer puts it even more 
strongly : — " The fall of Tientsin not only opened the road to Peking, but it relieved both Cbefoo 
and Shanghai from a danger which was every day becoming greater. To a certain extent, too, it 
conduced to the safety of every Foreigner in the interior of China, and there were a number in 
the various provinces whom a continuance of the state of nfiairs in Tientsin was placing in most 
imminent daily peril.” Certain it is that the fighting in and around Tientsin, and the strategical 
importance of these operations, have been deprived of their true weight by the dramatic 
occurrences at Peking. It was here that the Boxer movement dashed itself to pieces on the 
rockR of Foreign opposition, and in disintegrated elements slunk back into the dark waters of 
disappointment, to await the brewing of another storm. For the fuller appreciation of these facts, 
one cannot do better than read the excellent accounts of the siege written by Mr. W. MoLeibh, 
Secretary of the British Municipal Council, and by Midshipman Gipps, of H.B.M.S. Orlando, 
to both of which the writer is largely indebted for the details of this sketch. 

It is, of course, impossible in this brief summary to mention the many individuals who 
distinguished themselves during the siege, or even to give credit to separate bodies of men that 
diil much to save the day ; yet a special emphasis should be laid on two or three features of the 
defence. Few fully realise that it was to the navies of the various Powere that the Balvation 
of the North was dua They held the ground, with meagre numbers, until troops could be 
brought up to take the place of the sailors and marines, and established for themselves enviable 
reputations for valour and resource. Then, too, the work of the volunteers and civilians 
during those first trying days cannot be tod strongly commended. It was, moreover, during the 
later engagements about Tientsin thnt the British “ First Chinese ” Regiment, from Weihaiwei, 
proved to the military world that the men of the Middle Kingdom could be moulded into very 
effective soldiers. 

This lesson had also been so thoroughly pressed home upon the Allies, by the serious 
losses they suffered in both offensive and defensive operations, that they were as cautious now 
in organising a sufficient force to go to the relief of Peking as they had been earlier con- 
firmed in their belief that a well-organised body of a few thousand men conld march where 
it would throughout the enemy’s territory. The world knows of those laconic messages that 
came down from Peking to Tientsin during the days when the Foreigners here were helpless 
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to move to the release of their many friends in the Capital But that a force was not 
despatched before the relief column left on the 4th August is a fact too closely entangled in 
the meshes of diplomacy to admit of comment here. Naturally, the need for caution, already 
inspired to an abnormal degree, combined with the difficulties of providing transportation, may 
he urged in extenuation ; yet the increasing danger of the Legations, and the knowledge that the 
power of the less radical wing of the Conservative party lo offset the drastic counsels of the 
Bnti-Foreign element might be nullified at any moment, cannot be minimised. The Allied 
Commanders had decided early in July, in the light of the 'information they then had, that a 
start could not be made until 60,000 men were available, whicfr would mean 15th September at 
the earliest. But when Minister Conger’s message came through on the 26th July, saying, in 
part, “ Quick relief only can prevent general massacre,” General Gaselee and General Chaffee 
announced their intention of immediately organising another relief column. Accordingly, a 
combined force of about 18,000 Japanese, Russians, British, Americans, and French, predomi- 
nating in the order given, marched out of Tientsin, on the 4th August, to the Hsi-ku Arsenal 
The story of their running fight, through Pei-tl'aug, Yang-ts'un, Ho-hsi-wu, Ma-t‘ou, T’ung-chou, 
and into the Capital on the 14th and 15th, has been so often told that it will not l>e necessary 
even to sketch it here. 

The Legations had lieen in a state of siege since 4 F.H. on the 20th June. They were 
“under fire from the 20th to the 25th June, from the 28th June to the 18th July, from the 28th 
July to the 2nd August, and from the 4th to the 14th August.” Numerous accounts tell of the 
sufferings, the heroism, the ingenuity, and the stubborn fighting of the defenders of both the 
Legations and the Pei T'ang (or Roman Catholic Mission), which have made the siege .memorable 
for all time ; and pressure of space prevents a detailed account being given here. 

Many questions of interest cluster around the anomalies of that unparalleled situation ; 
but probably none has elicited more speculation and comment than the vacillation shown in the 
policy of the attackers, at times pressing home an onset with the greatest vigour, and again 
withdrawing when a decided advantage seemed about to be gained, or desisting entirely for 
several days at a time. Without venturing into a consideration of the larger question of the 
attitude of the Chinese Government towards the Boxers, it is desired to add a word to the pages 
that have already dealt with this distinct feature of it 

It has been asserted that Li Hung-chanq, best realising what a calamity to China the 
destruction of the Legations would mean, did his utmost to restrain the drastic policy of the 
riactionnaires. Trustworthy opinion also attributes to Prince Ch'ino and Jung Lu, after the 
latter woke up to the possible ramifications of the Boxer movement, constant efforts subsequently 
to attenuate the counsels of their more radical associates, with a degree of periodical success 
which somewhat accounts for the wavering military policy of the attacking forces. But to these 
should be added au explanation which has been deduced from inquiry among well-informed 
Chinese at Peking by one of the military officers who went through the siege, and who had con- 
sequently an opportunity to weigh the relative merits of the various hypotheses. His informants 
told him that the Chinese thought that by means of their shells and rifle fire they could 
destroy every person witliin the Legations within two days. When this result did not follow, 
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and the days wore on, another General was brought up to succeed where his. predecessor had, 
so signally failed, and with him came one of those fiercer fusillades which so unpleasantly, 
punctuated the period of the siege. In thiB way five or six new Commanders are said to have 
been given the great opportunity. Corresponding periods of slackness and activity marked the, 
waning of one and the waxing of another. Through it all the Manchu party dominated the- 
policy of the Court, yielding at intervals in its attempts at total destruction to the successful 
pressure brought to bear by those counselling milder measures. 

Whatever may be History's true explanation of this\ enigma when the curtain shall 
finally be drawn, it is now a matter of common knowledge that Nemesis came to exact her 
inevitable retribution. Such diverse emotions and opinions are, however, called into being by the 
mention of the punitive measures of the Allies that no comment upon them will be attempted 
here. Only a short record of where the punitive expeditions went, and what they did, will be 
appended, to close this section. 

First the remaining military operations .north of Taku may be mentioned, although they 
partook more of the character of the previous measures of protection and insurance than of the 
subsequent punitive ones. It had been planned to Btorm the Pei-t‘ang Forts, by a combined 
attack of Russians, Germnns, French, British, Italians, and Austrians, on the 22nd September; 
but owing to the fact that the Chinese opened fire on the night of the 19th, the need for an 
immediate forward movement seemed urgent enough to warrant the Allies advancing before the 
British and Italians had come up. After but a nominal resistance, dictated, it is said, from higher, 
sources — and really warranted by the fact that, with the fall of the Taku Forts, these at Pei-t'ang 
had lost their raison d’etre as guards against a flanking movement on the north, — -ihe five 
strongholds were evacuated. Still, the Allies paid heavy toll to the mines that had been laid 
along the approaches from the land side, their explosion bringing up the losses to 32 killed and 
j6o wounded. At Shanhaikwan and Chinwangtao, against which combined attacks by landing- 
parties and war-Bhips had been planned, it was found that the garrisons had already withdrawn. 

The first real punitive expedition of any importance was the excursion of a mixed column 
from Tientsin, on the 8th September, to Tu-liu-ts'un, a small place lying some 1 5 mileB to the 
south-west, which was being used as the rendezvous of a Boxer force. The Boxers retired without 
offering any resistance, thus leaving the Allies free to bum the town. ; 

On the nth September a column of about 1,700 Germans, with six guns and a small 
cavalry detachment, moved out of Peking to attack the city of Liang-hsiang-hsien, 15 miles down 4 
the Pei-Han Railway. On approaching the city the force was met with a fire from rifles and 
some old cannon on the city wall, but succeeded in storming the west and blowing up the east 
gate without serious loss. ‘Within the city the Chinese persisted in the fight, from barricaded' 
streets and houses, with a stubbornness that cost them 250 lives, whereas the German losses were 
insignificant. Then there must be added to these the 170 Chinese who were afterwards shot .by. 
order of the German court-martiaL The accounts say that 400 escaped. 

The next! movement from Peking enveloped the Boxer nest of Pa-ta-ch’u, lying about 
12 or 13 miles north-west of the Capital and so situated as to threaten the line of supply from 
the coal mines. A mixed column of about 1,700 British and American infantry, artillery, and 
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cavalry, on the i6th September, swung round by San-chia-tien, on the Hun-ho, to close the 
western approaches, while another force of Germans and Japanese was to draw the net on the 
east Although the former carried the plaoe, and drove out the Boxers, most of these escaped to 
the north through n break in the cordon, later the British contingent burned the two temples 
that contained damaging records of Boxer activities. 

A few days afterwards a joint expedition of Germans and Japanese, formed to avenge the 
murder of a Japanese officer and three men out exploring the region of the Nan-hai-tzfi, or South 
Hunting Park, came upon the Boxers in force near the Nan-hung-m6n, in the centre of the south 
wall, and inflicted upon them a loss of 150, at an expense of four wounded on the side of the 
Germans. At the same time the village of Tarying, just a little to the south-west, having been 
found to he the rallying-point of the Boxer bands, was razed to the ground. 

On the 8th October an Italian detachment left Tientsin for Pao-chiang-ying, 6 miles 
north-west of Yang-ts'un, in order to punish this village for the murder of Christians. They 
returned the following day, after having accomplished their work. 

These were the principal expeditions that marked the period between the relief of the 
Legations and the arrival of Count von Waldersee in Peking, to assume command of the 
punitive and clearing operations. The German works, speaking of this period as the inter- 
regnum, say that doubt and chaos reigned supreme, that no measures were taken to explore 
the surrounding country, and that some of the military men went even so far, in their fear 
of a renewed attack by the Chinese, as to recommend retiring within and barricading the 
Forbidden City. '■ 

When Count von Waldebsee established his head-quarters at the Capital an agreement 
was consummated with Li Hung-chang that that part of the province of Chihli included between 
the lines of the Great Wall on the north, the Shansi border on the west, and the Gulf of Pechili on 
the east, and extending down to near the Shantung border, should be given over to the control 
and policing of the Allies, to enable them to suppress the Boxers, and consequently to protect 
Foreign interests and Chinese Christians. This district of occupation was then apportioned by 
mutual agreement to the care of the various contingents; but owing to the withdrawal, in 
October, of most of the Russian forces, half the Japanese, and all the Americans, combined with 
the decision of the British to assume a passive r 81 e in the subsequent operations, it fell chiefly to 
the Frenoh and the Germans to put this arrangement into effect There were, however, mixed 
contingents at Shanhaikwan and at various points along the railroad, to guard the line ; and 
Russia’s claim to preponderance of authority in the north-east eliminated that section from more 
than sporadic attention from the French and Germans. 

The French assumed control of the region west and south-west of Tientsin, to accomplish 
the double object of ensuring protection to the villagers who were beginning to return to their 
homes and of establishing a buffer against further Boxer movements in the neighbourhood of 
Tientsin. On the 8th October a detachment, nearly 1,000 strong, set out for Hsien-hsien, to 
the south-west of Ta'ang-chou, on the Grand Canal. En route they relieved the mission at 
Ka-ta, " where for more than three months 1,800 Christian men, women,' and children, driven 
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away from the neighbouring villages, had remained closely besieged and constantly harassed by 
the numerous Boxer bands”; and they razed those villages along the line of march which had 
taken an active part in the massacre of Christians or in the attacks on Tientsin. As the column 
returned from Hsien-hsien, late in the month, it left behind a garrison of two companies to 
hibernate there, in order to keep the southern part of the province quiet. Meanwhile another 
detachment, sent out to patrol to the west, with head-quarters at Pa-chou, resolved, in view of 
the important French interests in the region of the Pei-Han lipe, to make a dnsh for Pao-ting-fu. 
It advanced unopposed to the provincial capital, entered it on ^1 3th October, released from the 
keeping of the Fantai’s soldiers the family of an English missionary, and later set free the large 
body of Native Christians, aud two Lazarist fathers, at An-su-iiBien, just north of Pao-ting-fu. 
Then, proceeding down the railroad, they rescued, at Chfing-ting-fu, 13 Lazarist missionaries, 
seven sisters, five engineers and employes of the railway, besides some 1,100 Chinese Christians 
and orphans, all of whom had been defending themselves for over three months. 

This seizure of Pao-ting-fu rendered unnecessary the elaborate preparations that had been 
made at Peking and Tientsin, under the direction of Count von Waldebsee, for the despatch of 
separate columns from these two places to converge on the provincial capital. From Peking 
came down a mixed column of 3,500 German, French, British, and Italian troops, while from 
Tientsin marched a slightly larger force of French and Germans, which came in touch with the 
Peking column to the north-east of Pao-ting-fu on the 18th October. As the city had been put 
under French protection, the Allies waited for the Chinese to evacuate it; and then, after the 
failure of General Gaselee’s efforts to treat with the Taotai outside the- city walls, passed the 
gates on the 20th October. Immediately a mixed military commission was organised, to inquire 
into the murder of the 15 British and American missionaries in June and July, and, after the 
investigation, recommended that the Provincial Treasurer Ting YOan and the Tartar official 
Kuei H£nq be executed for their complicity in the crime. Not only was this Bentehoe at once 
carried out, but, as further punishment of the city, the temples that had been used for Boxer 
head-quarters were destroyed, all the towers of the city gates were demolished, a section of the 
south-east comer of the wall was blown away, and a fine of Tt& too, 000 imposed. This sum was 
subsequently divided between the French and German forces, to help defray the expenses of 
policing and patrolling the south-western part of the province, while the Tfa. 240,000 found in 
the provincial treasury went equally to the various Powers, in proportion to the number of 
men each had in the converging columns. - 

On its return to Peking the British column avenged the murder of two missionaries at 
Yung-ch'ing-hsien, north of Pa-chou, by exacting a fine of Tfe 40,000, burning two of its temples, 
and destroying the north gate of the town. 

When Pao-ting-fu had been punished, a combined French and German force made it their 
head-quarters, in conformity with an agreement that the French should take the region to the 
south (including Chfing-ting-fu), and the Germans that to the west and north-west, as their 
separate fields of operation. The French, in clearing the country round Ch£ng-ting-fu, had one 
or two sharp clashes with the Boxers, but under instructions from their Commandant at Peking 
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they joined no issues with tha Chinese regulars. They occupied the Hsi-ling, or Western Tombs, 
near I-chou, as well as Husi-lu, on the road to the Ku-kuan Pass. The Germans, on their part, 
planned a thorough campaign against Boxers and regulars alike, making it their policy to drive 
them all beyond the line of demarcation, and to inflict as much loss in the course of the opera.- 
tion as possible. It is now, and was then, well known that la Hgng-chang ordered the Chinese 
Generals not to give battle, but to withdraw in every case upon the approach of a Foreign force, 
and that this policy accounts for many of the otherwise -hazy anomalies of the subsequent 
months. One of the German writers treating of these military^ope rations Bounds the plaint that, 
had it not been for this order from la Hung-chang, the Chinese would have offered further 
resistance, and could have been so thoroughly beaten by the Allies that China would have had 
to accept any terms they might propose, instead of making peace with an army “in being,” still 
in the field. There were, according to his estimates, Zofloo to 90,000 Chinese regulars in Chihli 
at the beginning of October; hut, as he states frequently in the accounts of the various engage- 
ments, these regulars always drew away before the German troops could come upon them in 
large enough numbers to secure complete success. 

The clearing operations in the district allotted to Germany began with the march north 
from Pao-ting-fu of a mixed force, in wide front, along the foot of the 'mountains, to drive what- 
ever troops there might be east of the Great Wall beyond it into Shansi A part of this force 
drew off towards the west from I-chou, drove back a guard from the neighbourhood of the Hsi- 
ling, and came upon a larger body watching the Wall at Tzti-ching-kuan. These they forced 
over the border with a loss of 83 killed, whereas the Allies had two killed and seven wounded. 
They then blew up the magazine and gate, besides carrying off a number of guns and some 
ammunition. 

Early in November came the expedition to Kalgan, under the command of Count Yorok, 
for the purpose of assisting the Catholic mission near Kalgan that had applied to Bishop Favier 
for help, and to drive back the force of u.ooo men who were rumoured to be at Huai-lai and 
Hsttan-hua-fu. The column consisted chiefly of Germans and Italians, though there were small 
parties of Bengal Lancers and Austrian marines attached to it. Before it the Chinese retired so 
rapidly that the lack of cavalry on the part of the Allies prevented their doing more execution 
than was involved in the capture of a Bmall supply train and the killing of 30 Chinese. On the 
return march, between Huai-lai and Peking, night attacks on villages along the route led to 
the capture and subsequent summary execution of 25 Boxers. During the trip fines amounting 
to ffe 80,000 — besides large contributions of skins — were imposed upon the principal cities, by 
Count Yorck, as the price of immunity from molestation. On the return journey the sad death 
of the Commander, resulting from suffocation by charcoal fumes, deprived the expeditionary 
force of one of its ablest leaders. 

Another column left Peking on the 28th December, this time going north to the Great 
Wall, through Ch‘ang-p'ing-chou and Yen-ohing-ehou, to locate and destroy, if possible, the Lu- 
t'ai army of about 4,000, which was said to be moving in that direction. 1 One wing made the 
journey between the two places mentioned by following the Nan-k'ou Pass highway, as the other 
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moved straight north by the Ming Tombs. At Ch'ang-p'ing-chou three Boxers were executed 
and several Boxer houses burned. On the 3rd January, in a sharp, short fight at Ho-fu, just in 
the point of the angle made by the two arms of the Great Wall, 140 Boxers were killed. After- 
wards Tzfi-hai-k'ou, near by, together with those villages along the line of march from which 
shots bad been fired upon the column, was burned. The accounts say that these Boxers were 
reputed to be living off the country as regular brigands, exacting tolls of which the country-side 
was heartily glad to be rid. \ 

Another movement, in quite a distant corner, was the expedition from Tientsin on the 
1st December, to clear away the Chinese troops who had retired to Ts'ang-chou, on the Grand 
Canal When it was found that these had withdrawn from there on the approach of the 
Germans, a pursuit was instituted which carried the force beyond the line of demarcation, and 
nearly down to the Shantung border, without result. 

Incident to the clearing operations around Pao-ting-fu, there occurred during December 
many minor excursions, and a few fraught with greater importance. On the 15th December, 
in an attack on Chinese regulars at Yung-t‘ing-hsien, a detachment killed 211 of the enemy; 
while on the 24th another force inflicted a loss of 40 upon the regulars at Man-ch'Sng-hsien, 
just north-west of Pao-ting-fu. 

Throughout the remainder of the winter and spring the Germans devoted their efforts 
principally to clearing the passes between Chihli and Shansi and to driving the Chinese back 
into the latter province. One expedition left about the middle of February for Tao-ma-ktran, 
and, finding that the Chinese had retreated beyond the Great Wall, to Kuang-eh'ang-hsien, 
about 50 miles north-west of Pao-ting-fu, in the Chtt-ma-ho Valley, they pursued them beyond 
the line of demarcation, in spite of orders from Peking to the contrary, and there killed 300 
of them, with n loss to themselves of one killed and eight wounded. The Commander of the 
expedition was not disciplined for disobedience of orders because of the marked success he 
achieved. Of the remaining engagements in these passes, it will be sufficient for our purpose to 
give hut an abbreviated summary, although they are treated very fully in the German military 
reports: — 21st February: An-tztt-ling Pass, directly west of Pao-ting-fu; 200 Chinese and one 
German killed. At Lung-ch'uan-kuan, directly west, near the Great Wall, a minor engagement 
resulted in 40 Chinese dead ; here the Chiuese General disregarded the Peking orders to retire, 
and stood to his guns for five hours. On, the 8th March Ch‘ang-ch‘6ng-ling, on the Great Wall, 
was taken, and the enemy pursued into Shansi ; losses, 250 Chinese killed and two Germans 
wounded. With these troops driven over the border the part of Chihli entrusted to the 
Germans was now effectually cleared of soldiers, regular and irregular. 

But in April it was found that there were considerable bodies of men east of and in 
the passes west of Ch6ng-trag-fu, within the French sphere of action. A combined attack by 
French and German forces was planned, in which the French were to advance from Huai-lu 
and force the southern passes, while the Germans were to move against the more northern 
ones and finally come in touch on the south. At the last moment orders from Peking restrained 
the French from taking the initiative against the Chinese regulars, and so they simply marched 
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near to the scene of action, as a reserve, in case the German force should be hard pressed. This 
column moved west from Ch&ng-ting-fu along the Hu-t‘o-ho, and separated at a short distance 
from the Wall, to come simultaneously upon the different objective points. The detachment 
farthest north attacked Liu-ling-kuan on the 24th April, where, without loss to itself, it killed 
from 35 to 40 Chinese. At Kuang-an, the day previous, only irregulars — probably Boxers — had 
opposed the attacking force, at a cost of 20 killed. That same day a different story was 
developing at the next point south, Kou-chang; in that there the Germans had fallen bo com- 
pletely into an amhush that it was only after nn all-day's fig^t and a night on the battlefield 
that they found freedom, through the ivithdrawal of the Chinese under the cover of darkness. 
At Niang-tztl-kuan, the same day, the Chinese left 100 dead on the battlefield before retiring 
beyond the Wall, to Ping-ting-chou ; while in the succeeding actions at Tsiu-kuan and Ku- 
kuan, still farther south, they lost large quantities of supplies and ammunition, besides their 
dead and wounded — the spoils (counting, among other things, 13 modern guns and 2,500,000 
cartridges) being divided equally between the French and Germans. In the clearing of these 
passes the Germans had four men killed and 20 wounded, whereas their estimates of the Chinese 
losses put the dead at between 300 and 400. If the whole of the army tinder General Litr 
Kuan-ts'ai, which was said to number 40,000, had manned these passes in force, instead of 
retreating under the orders from Peking, and simply leaving a rear-guard to try to bring off the 
supplies, the record would have been a much more sanguinary one. As it was the French sent' 
officers asking the Chinese to withdraw, and it is now a matter of common knowledge among 
military men who have commented on these operations that, had the Germans arrived a day or 
two later at Ku-kuan, the Chinese would all have been beyond the border. -• 

These operations practically closed the fighting in Western Chihli ; for immediately 
afterward the Germans withdrew from the Great Wall, and the French soon surrendered their 
territory, as far north as Hsin-lo-hsien, to the care of the Chinese Generals. During April and 
May only small cavalry patrols circled far to the north into Mongolia, and to the west well into 
Shansi, to confirm or disprove the rumours that General TtJNQ Fu-hsiang was massing an army 
to attack Kalgan. They travelled freely everywhere, and found no trace of the Boxer leader. 
Late in the spring the Government troops of General Ma came into Chihli to occupy the cities 
evacuated by the Foreign forces. 

During these months the north-eastern part of the province had seen some disturbances, 
though in no way commensurate with the activities in the south-west. On the 21st October a 
small column moved against and dispersed a band of Boxers harassing the railroad near Lan- 
chou. I11 November a detachment made the trip from Shanhaikwan to Tsun-hua-chou, and 
almost to the Tung-ling, or Eastern Tombs, where they found the officials and regulars so 
conciliatory that they returned without molesting them. 

In April a British patrol near T'ai-t'ou-ying, north of Fu-ning-hsien, met a band of 
brigands that killed their major, a lieutenant, and 20 men. A column of British, Japanese, and 
French was immediately formed at Shanhaikwan, and hurried to the scene, to inflict upon the 
Chinese a severe punishment and to drive them beyond the Great WalL It must also be 
remembered that here, as elsewhere throughout the province, there were, from time to time, 
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cavalry patrols making^ exploring expeditions, and many smaller infantry detachments moving 
in the neighbourhood of the various head-quarters, whose routes have not been shown upon the 
illustrative map. 

With the progress made in the negotiations for peace, and with the departure of a large 
portion of the Allied forces in the summer of 1901, these punitive measures gave way to a 
more peaceful programme of occupation, and policing certain vital points along the line of 
communication between Peking and the sea, which will again he referred to in section (u.) 
of this Report. The terms of the Protocol signed at Peking on the 7th September 1901 are 
so well known, or so available, that they need not be included here. 

In closing this section, the writer wishes to repeat the caution that the above account 
must not be taken as a full and detailed statement of even the periods and events emphasised 
in it— for such it cannot claim to be,— but only as an attempt, as was stated at the outset, to 
make more real the part played by Tientsin in the affairs of 1900, and to provide a fuller, more 
definite cluster of associated ideas about the phrase "punitive expeditions.” 

(6.) A cursory glance at the general condition of the port’s trade during each of the years 
of the decade will form a good foundation on which to rest the superstructure of comment on 
the changes that have come about within the period. 

In 1892 the persistent fall in exchange, while the local market was well stocked with 
Foreign Imports, forced Native dealers to dispose of their holdings as best they-could, and 
discouraged fresh purchases, while the floods which visited the surrounding region .further 
curtailed trade; so that the gross value showed a decline of Hk.Ttk 2,092,722 from that of the 
previous year. 

During 1893, in spite of more disastrous floods in this neighbourhood, drought and famine 
in the hinterland provinces, and a fluctuating exchange, the total trade rose to the highest 
figure yet reached. This is partially accounted for in the annual Report of that year “ by the 
enhanced price of Foreign Imports, as well as the arrival of large quantities of materials for the 
construction of railways, and by the preparations for the approaching celebration of the 60th 
birthday of Her Majesty the Empress Dowager”; and by the fact that, owing to the drop in 
silver, many exporters were induced by the profits to be made on a falling exchange to bring 
forward larger quantities of Native produce. 

More floods in 1894, though not so serious as those of 1893, together with the silting up 
of the Hai-ho, during a month right in the busiest season, did not succeed in preventing the 
total trade from expanding by 1 5.8 per cent. 

1895 saw no radical change in the conditions, and consequently returned a per centum 
increase exactly equal to that of the previous year. 

The small increase, of less than 2 per cent, in 1896 appears to have been largely due 
to the aggravated condition of the Hai-ho trouble, inasmuch as the river faile^ for seven months 
to afford water enough for ships to come up to the Bund ; to the 3,000,000-picul falling off in 
the importation of Rice, owing to the decline from the abnormal demands of 1894 and 1895 ; 
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and to the decrease in Exports, due largely to “the dulness of the American market, owing 
to uncertainty as to the result of the Presidential election, and to the rebellion in Kansuh 
causing a stoppage of supplies.” 


Once more, in 1897, serious handicaps appeared, in the "rapid fluctuations of exchange, 
a lower gold value for silver (in September) than had ever previously been reached, and a river 
that had become almost useless as a waterway.” However, the natural developing power of 
the port's trade overcame these obstacles enough to show a fair increase, although Mr. Hippiblet 
in his Report threw out the forecast that, unless measures were speedily taken to improve the 
river, Tientsin could not be expected to maintain her commercial supremacy and take advantage 
of the opportunities for future development. 

Under the reviewer's eye the indubitable keynote of the decade’s history is this latent 
power of the port to surge steadily forward, in spite of all hindrances: at no time did this 
appear more forcibly than during 1898, when, although not a single steamer was able to come 
up to the Bund, an advance of 12 per cent tojik place. The year, however, saw heavy losses 
fall upon Chinese middlemen, who had contracted for large stocks of Export goods, under the 
stimulus of the high prices ruling for shipments previous to the enforcement of the Dingley 
tariff schedule in the United States, and who had subsequently to dispose of these on a high 
exchange and contracting, market 

Reference to the table given below will make clear at a glance the jump-made in 1899. 
This, as is well known, was the “record” year up to tliat time for most of the China-ports — 
and Tientsin was no exception. 

The disturbances of 1900 are too fresh in the minds of all to require more than a 
passing reference as the cause of the falling away of more than half of the port’s business in 
that year. Yet it is gratifying, in the light of subsequent developments, to see that the 
prophecy that “ the occurrences of the year have given a blow to trade in North China from 
which it will not easily recover" could be so splendidly disproven by the performances of the 
last three years, in the face of other radically adverse influences. 

The failure of Tientsin to convalesce, after 1900, as rapidly as did Shanghai and some 
of the other southern ports may, of course, be easily accounted for by her proximity to the 
heart of the trouble, as against the outlying members, her more fortunate sister ports. Disturbed 
domestic life, poverty resulting from destroyed crops and houses, and brigandage all combined 
to curtail trade in general, while the precariousness of transportation, exchange, and banking 
in the interior militated particularly against the restoration of normal conditions of export. 
Consequently, 1901, although showing better results in toto than the first half-year promised, 
closed its books about 40 per cent, behind 1899. But if the subsequent years be included, for 
the purpose of a more just comparison, it will be seen that in 1902 the buying to replenish 
exhausted stocks carried the total trade to a point 7 per cent, above the previous record of 
1899. Yet this level could not be maintained; and the years 1903 and 1904, with their totals 
below that of 1898, bear the unmistakable earmarks of the Boxer upheaval and of the more 
or less consequent financial crisis. 
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1892 

39,428,578 

35,326,854 

- 7-3 

10.4 

17,862,805 

11 , 049,635 

6,414,414 
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43,700,385 
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1894 

50,596,675 

44 , 277,054 

+ 14-8 

12-4 

21,712,098 

IS, 700, 708 

6,864,248 

1895 

58,606,928 

50,175,806 

+13.3 

14.4 

23,340,063 

17,676,819 

9,158,924 

1896 

59 , 746,364 

51,316,367 

+ 2.3 

14.1 

29 , 490,949 

13,263,578 

8,561,840 

1897 

64644,011 

55 , 059,017 

+ 7.3 

14.8 

30,212,260 

13,864,713 

11,000,044 

1898 

72,966,726 

63,064,148 

+ 14.5 

13-6 

32 , 579 , 5'4 

18,390,950 

12,093,684 

1899 

87,730,023 

77,604,562 

+23 

11.5 

39479,788 

22,623,967 

15,700,807 

1900 

32,634,815 

31,920,658 

-5S.9 

2.2 

14,728,354 

9,118,920 

8,073,384 

1901 

51 , 434,762 

49411,423 

+54.8 

3’9 

27,227,438 

12,029,879 

10,154,106 

1902 

93 , 749,605 

89,478,464 

+81.1 

4-5 

53 , 443,798 

22,466,744 

13,576,922 

1903 .... 

70.850,751 

68,729,061 

—23.2 

3 

37,463,822 

19 , 945,950 

1 1,3*9,289 

1904 

71,821,928 

68,954,694 

+ 0.3 

3-9 

36,178,019 

17,881,296 

' 4 , 895,379 


In this connexion it is interesting to draw a comparison between the growth of the 
trade of Tientsin and that of the Empire as a whole and of the other individual ports. As it 
would be manifestly unfair to take for the basis of such a comparison years wherein upheavals 
have seriously influenced local commercial conditions, the periods from 1887 to 1889 and. from 
1897 to 1899 have been selected as being as fairly representative of a decade’B progress as any 
obtainable. Comparing the average annual value of the whole trade — net Foreign Imports plus 
net Native Imports plus Exports — of all the Treaty ports for the first period with that of the 
second, we find that the growth of the decade was about 85 per cent On the other hand, 
Tientsin under the same test shows an expansion represented by 123 per cent., and is surpassed 
in. this relative growth by only one other port, Newchwang, which returns the marvellous 
development of 259 per cent Additional weight is given to this comparison by keeping in mind 
the fact that Tientsin has the second largest trade of all the ports, being just below Shanghai on 
the list, and that therefore her relative growth must mean a much greater absolute development 
than an equal per-centage of increase would mean at the smaller ports. Of course, it would be 
instructive to have this comparison carried down to the present, especially with the fine showing 
Tientsin made in 1902, but these post-Boxer years seem too subject to erratic influences to offer 
a just criterion. 

Aside from this comparison with other ports, Tientsin is justified in drawing satisfaction 
from the absolute results this table brings out. Every feature of the trade of the port, save 
that of Re-exports, shows a healthy growth ; and especially gratifying is the gain made by the 
Exports, which, in spite of the paradoxes revealed by inquiries into China’s commercial balance 
sheets, must, of course, be taken to be fairly indicative of the power of the people to absorb 
Foreign Imports. 
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The one unhealthy feature mentioned deserves further reference. " The term Re-exports, 
at Tientsin, is practically synonymona with overland Tea trade to Russia," ao much so, in fact, 
that the remaining goods leaving the port under this heading have been continually looked 
upon as a quantity nSgligeahU in all the Reports. This Tea comes from Hankow i rid Shanghai, 
and consists of Black Tea in leaf and in bricks, Green Tea in bricks, and Tea Dust made into 
tablets. From here it goes by boat to T'ung-cbou, is there transferred to the caravans of camels 
that carry it up across the desert by the old road that leads through Chang-chia-k'ou (§8 0 ) 

or Kalgan and Kiakhta, and is thence borne to the markets of^Siberia and Russia. Taking 
Mr. Commissioner Detbing’b estimate that “very nearly l| million taelB” were spent in 1893 
to cover the cost of this transportation, and applying it to 1899 — the year the trade attained its 
greatest development, — we have about 2} million taels as a rough approximation of the carrying 
fees earned by the boatmen and by the Mongolian camel-owners. The prophecy of the 1893 
Report that ."the maximum had probably been reached, and this high point will never be 
again touched," was, however, nullified during the latter half of the decade, when, as appears 
in the appended table, this trade surged steadily forward; but it was so severely broken up 
by the troubles of 1900 that it has never recovered its previous standing. In 1902 a temporary 
spurt carried the total over that of 1889, but during the last two years it has again fallen to 
a point below any touched in the “eighties.” This may be explained by the feet that in 1903 
many shipments that would otherwise have followed the beaten path were diverted to the 
Siberian Railway through Dalny, thus fulfilling a part of the prophecy of 1893, while in 1904 
the war conditions naturally crippled the trade. The local dealers, in presaging future develop- 
ments, look for keen competition from the railroad when peace is restored, while hoping still 
that the proposed line from Kiakhta to Kalgan and Peking may finally win back all the'lost 
prestige. At the same time they are sensible of the diversion induced by the reduction of 
the import duties at Odessa and of the ever-increasing inroads into their field by the Teas 
of India and Ceylon. Owing partly to the lower schedule of duties at Kiakhta in comparison 
with those at Odessa, some of these Ceylon-Teas have, since 1898, been coming north along the 
China coast and going inland over the caravan route. They receive the same treatment as the 
Native produce, in being allowed to go through under bond after having paid the Transit Dues. 


Russian Overland Tea Trade, 1892-1904. 



In the case of the Foreign Imports, we may cull from the longer period certain general 
tendencies and movements which the comment of the annual Reports does not cover. It is 
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common knowledge that Cotton Goods constitute the vital element of the trade with the North. 
A list of the most important or most significant of these has been prepared, to illustrate the 
wonderful development of the decade and to bring out the shifting of relative importance that 
has been taking place. Inasmuch as the crippled conditions of 1901 and the abnormal buying 
of 1902 render either of these years, taken by itself, an unjust criterion, the trade of both has 
been included, and it will Ire found tbnt the mean between the two is almost exactly equal to the 
more normal records of 1903 and 1904. 

Principal Cotton Goods imported, fob the Years 1892, 1901, and 1902. 


Dk-scriition. 



Chintzes, Furnitures, and Cotton 

Prints 

Cotton Lastin'#;. 

Italians.; 

Yam, English 

Japanese § | 


* First appeared in 1896. 
i Lost .. „ 


1892 . 

- . 1 
Quantity. { 

Value. 

i 

m.jh 

1,194,769 j 

2,150,310 

592,676 

1,395,224 

281,670 : 

524,986 

3^510 i 

82,229 

270,986 : 

647,158 

66,oz6 • 

125,431 

30,880 ; 

64,659 

165,170 ■ 

355,344 

7,000 j 

■5,456 

1,088,244 ; 

2,662,524 

228,769 ’ 
144,480 

38,377 ' 

457,538 

433,440 

118,331 

13,270 

238,646 

150,158 

3,066,960 


Quantity. 




J first n['pfjirfd in 1893 . 
8 .. .. '* 93 - 


145.973 

IOS, 5 O 0 

18,391 

I. 527 ,H 3 

24,07 

128,939 

53,911 

3,861,016 

38,775 

2 <5,753 

209,79° 

232,792 

249,935 

3,225,312 

1,305,496 


j Fiwt apjH-ared In 1894. 



Bk . 7 k 

1,520,978 

3,802,446 

841,559 

.3,506,720 

241,116 

659,914 

127,299 

488,923 

9,315 

31,862 

729,230 

3,210,542 

95,429 

283,090 

84,816 

276,304 

15,556 

83,617 

2,165,938 

8,800,593 

54,190 

161,083 

322,349 

1,047,834 

212,064 

848,256 

160,875 

929,350 

19,235 

696,031 

257,080 

5,968,137 

73,899 

1,863,387 

35,496 

856,982 


The most significant changes in the Piece Goods figures are the decline in English 
Drills and Sheetings, the increase in the similnr American varieties, and the appearance of the 
Japanese lines on the market. In Shirtings the English goods have held their own, but in the 
Drills and Sheetings they have been handicapped by militating influences which the best local 
opinion summarises as follows : — The American goods are superior in quality, and their freedom 
from size wins for them favour with the Chinese, who find that they dye better than the heavily- 
sized English article. Freight from New York is usually 20s. a ton cheaper than the charges 
from England on similar goods. Then, too, the American manufacturer has for years past used 
the Northop automatic loom, which requires only one man for 20 machines, whereas the usual 
factory in Lancashire has to provide one man to every four looms ; the American manufacturer, 
in competition with his English rival, thus saves four men’s wages for every 20 looms employed. 
Furthermore, as the American Drills, Sheetings, and Jeans find their best market at home, and 
only the surplus is exported to China, they can consequently be, nnd occasionally are, exported 
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at cost price, in order to control the Foreign market. English Drills and Sheetings are, on 
the other hand, made entirely for export, and little or none is consumed in the home market ; 
so that a period of dull Foreign trade forces the English manufacturer either to run his looms 
to stock, in anticipation of future demand, or to stop his machinery, either course meaning 
a losa in interest and a consequent increase in the selling price. As a result of the English 
manufacturer thus labouring under the heavy disadvantages of excessive freight and want of 
a home market, he is forced to employ, in many cases, a lower'grade of cotton — which requires 
heavy size to spin, — in order to sell his goods at prices to compete with the American products. 
The Chinese have found this out, and prefer to buy the better article at level prices. 

Besides the Japanese Z'-Cloths and Sheetings included in the table, the Island Empire 
has been sending a steadily increasing quantity of the smaller articles, such as Towels and 
Handkerchiefs and Japanese Cloth and Crape. Her entrance into the Piece Goods market and 
the increase in her sales here have been entirely a matter of the price of her products, as their 
quality is in no way comparable with that of tlpe English and American goods ; and her ability 
to make further gains will rest upon the advantages of her proximity to the market and her 
plentiful supply of cheap labour. Yet a significant trend is to be observed in the steady rise 
in the prices of Japanese goods during the later years of the decade; take, for example, the 
2 -Cioths^-quoted at HLTtz. 148 in 1896, Eh.Tta. 2.32 in 1899, and EkTfa 3.84 in 1902. It 
may be added, in partial explanation, however, that there has been a general rise in the gold 
value of all Piece Goods during the past 12 years, and that the full in exchauge will account for 
some of this increase in the silver quotation. In the English lines we find that ShirtingB, for 
example, rose from ys. $d. in 1893 t0 S& 8W. in 1904, or about 1 yh per cent. Thus the general 
trade here has been compelled to labour against this very material handicap as well as the 
33 per cent, drop in the purchasing power of silver. That it has continued to increase, in the 
face of these drawbacks, demonstrates in unmistakable terms its inherent vitality. 

What was said of English Drills and Sheetings is, unfortunately, applicable, in a measure, 
to the Cotton Yam market; for, although her sales of 1901 and 1902 compared favourably with 
those of 1892, the amount imported during 1903 and 1904 dwindled to about 3,600 piculs. 
With the developing demand, the Indian Yam has arrived in larger quantities, while those from 
Japan and from Shanghai have appeared within the decade as additional competitors. Cotton 
Yams imported into China consist principally of counts between 10’s and 20's, and to spin 
coarse counts of this description Indian short-staple cotton is chiefly used, being cheaper than 
American. India, as a consequence of having a plentiful supply of the raw material on the spot, 
as well as an unlimited supply of cheap labour, can turn out coarse Yams much cheaper than 
Lancashire, and, moreover, is at a further advantage by being so much nearer the market. 
Results to verify these general assertions are not wanting. In 1892 the value of the Indian 
Yam exceeded that of any other single item in the list of Imports, while in t90i and 1902 it was 
surpassed by American Sheetings only. It will be observed that in 1902 nearly twice as mnch 
came in as was imported in 1892. That the Japanese variety has algo come to stay will be fully 
appreciated after a reference to the Returns and to Mr. Carb all’s Decennial Report for Chefoo.* 
* “ Decennial Report*, 1892 - 1901 ,” yoL I, p. 5 a 
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Brief mention may be made of other interesting items in the list of Foreign Imports. 
The Russian and American Kerosene Oils have been fighting steadily for the northern market, 
with the advantage, thus far, decidedly in favour of the Russian article. At the same time, 
Langkat, Japanese, and Sumatra have appeared in small quantities. In the list of Sundries, 
among the most important articles are Sugar, Japan Matches, Wines and Spirits, Cigarettes, 
Needles, and Hardware; and indicative of the increasing variety of the trade stand the 90 odd 
new articles in the Returns of 1902 which were not separately entered in those of 1891. 

Among the Native Imports the chief staples of trade are Rice, Silk Piece Goods, Paper, 
Wood Poles, Wheat, Chinaware, and Sugar, each of which returned a valuation of more than 
EkTts. 500, 000 in 1902. Taken as a whole, the net Native Imports more than doubled between 
1892 and 1899, although within the Inst two years they have fallen to a point only about 80 
per cent, a.bove the mark of 1892. , 

Passing on to the Exports, we feel fully justified in making the statement that, in spite 
of the importance of the trade in Foreign goods, the Export business is distinctly the most 
significant and characteristic of the place, and is commanding constantly-growing attention 
from the local business houses. That it should have doubled in 10 years, under far from the 
best conditions, speaks much for its future. The accompanying chart has been prepared to 
picture graphically the relative importance of the seven leading products, all but two of which 
go out entirely for Foreign consumption, and to demonstrate the way these have changed 
places in the list. It emphasises also the general upward tendency of the whole group: in 
1892 all but one were below the 1 million tael line, while by 1904 all save two were above 
it Sheep's Wool is now far in the lead, and promises to maintain its vantage for Some time 
to come. But on this point, as well as two or three others treated below, the writer has 
taken the liberty of incorporating verbatim the major portion of a note addressed to him by 
Mr. J. M. Dickinson, of this port, in response to a request for this information relative to the 
Export trade. Mr. Dickinson wrote : — 

"Undoubtedly the most promising item in the list of Exports is Sheep’s Wool. Unless 
one is in touch with the business aspect of the article, a mere study of the figures showing the 
export trade that has been built up in Sheep’s Wool, during the past 20 years, does not bring 
but more than the fact that it is a valuable and, on the whole, a steadily growing trade. Thus, 
for instance, in 1893. after steadily rising from 19,747 piculs in 1885 to 122,698 pieuls in 1892, it 
fell to 88,052 piculs, to be immediately followed in 1894 by a jump to 207,574 piculs. The episode 
repeats itself, in nearly the same figures, in 1898 and 1899; and both are accounted for by the 
operation, or contemplated operation, of the tariff Acts in America, where a levy of 4 gold cents 
per lb. on all China'Wools costing less than 12 cents (fid.) has some years been made, while 
in other years these Wools have been on the free list. Naturally enough, these vagaries have 
had their effect at this end : if Wools paying a 4-cent per lb. duty were likely to come on the 
free list, the stocks were allowed to accumulate here; if the Wools were on the free list, and 
likely, as in 1899, to be put in the tariff, everything was hurried forward by hook or crook. 
Also, in addition to the bare figures is the feet that since 1901 a large per-centage of the Wools 
have been cleaned by machinery, to the extent of losing 30 to 45 per ceht of dirt; so that, 
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whereas shipments made prior to 1901 contained 30 to 45 per cent, of dirt which no one wanted, 
the trade is now shipping a larger quantity of a better and more valuable product. 

“As you will see, the average export for the first 10 years (1885-94) was 76,907 piculs, 
as against the last 10 years (1895-1904), 149,998 piculs, of a better cleaned and therefore more 
valuable Wool — and this despite the disturbing influences o^ the Boxer rising with its far-flung 
consequences. It is fair, therefore, to assume, in no uncertain inanner, that the trade is capable 
of expansion. The demand has been created, and the supply will undoubtedly follow. To what 
extent this expansion can be developed I am unable to say, ns it requires a more intimate 
knowledge of the sheep-rearing field than I have; but it is reasonable to expect that if the 
trade, handicapped as it has been by the cumbersome methods of transit, can develop so 
materially in 20 years, it will grow much more extensively and rapidly if, as seems possible, 
a quicker and cheaper menus of transportation is found hereafter. Some four years ago a 
railway to Kalgan was discussed, but the Boxer rising — and, perhaps, Bussian influence — put this 
in the background ; but I have heard recently that the scheme is to be revived. If this is so, 
and the line is built, I can imagine no line more suitable to counteract the Siberian Kailway 
(I am, of course, speaking only as regards the export of produce from this port) or likely to be 
more beneficial to the needs of Tientsin. Before the war we had many direct evidences that 
Russian merchants were attracting Wools t.n their railway, and it is evident that sooner or later 
trade will follow the line of least resistance and take the cheaper route; so that unless there 
is an extension to Kalgan or Kuei-hna-ch'eng, I fear the present successful and, as "yet, increasing 
trade will feel the drain.” - — - 

Oh the other hand, what was one of the leading articles in the earlier years, Straw 
Braid, has slipped back to disgracefully near the tag-end. Again quoting from Mr. Dickinson’s 
note : — 

“The most unhealthy feature of the Export trade is the wilful and steady-growing 
practice of adulterating and tampering with produce. As soon as a demand has been created 
in the Foreign markets, the Chinese commence to deteriorate the value by tampering with the 
goods. I understand this is so all over China — as in Tea, Silk, etc. Locally, in Bristles, short 
lengths and soft hair are introduced ; in Feathers, dirt (to increase the weight) ; in all grades of 
Horse Hair, false packing and watering. All Skins are shorter measure and patched badly with 
inferior pieces to the bulk. In Lamb Skins, chopsticks, water, and flour are the originators of 
many curls which are supposed to be genuine. In fancy Furs, such as Sables, Ermine, etc., 
prices have risen enormously, and it is impossible for a novice to buy without being taken in 
by the thousand-and-one specious forms of faking these articles. Untanned Skins are badly 
dressed, and many Skins are by bad knifework rendered valueless. In. Camels, Goats, and 
Sheep’s Wool the chief feature of dishonesty is adulteration by sand and dirt of all descriptions. 

“Straw Plait was once a good-paying article of export, but by steadily repeated losses 
most of the firms have been driven to drop out of the business. Only a few, who give long 
credit and do a retail business in the Foreign markets, still hold on ; but it seems a precarious 
trade. It is not too much to say that the Chinese, by deliberate bad' workmanship and bad 
quality of straw, have spoilt what might have been — and would be even yet, if the defects were 
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remedied — a steadily increasing and profitable line. It is only too common to see, in one bundle 
of Plait, 4J and 6 mm., and in another 7 to 8 and 9 to 10 mm., aide by side; this, coupled 
with red and green straws that no amount of bleaching can make white, tells the story. I 
regard the Straw Plait export in Tientsin as practically moribund, and in this connexion draw 
your attention to the last Kiaochow Trade Report, which clearly demonstrates that the trade 
is going south by railway.” 

No one who has studied the condition of China’s Tea trade during the last 1 5 years can 
fail to realise the menace which such treatment of produce is to future sales. Yet we may, 
perhaps, take questionable consolation in the thought that most of the staples of our northern 
trade are not so susceptible to permanent damage by this short-sighted policy of the producers 
as are the delicate Teas of the Yangtze Yalley. 

In connexion with the cleaning of Wool and the general treatment of Export cargoes 
preparatory to shipment, an interesting feature of the trade of the port, especially to a layman, 
is the hydraulic press packing of the various products that will permit of it, in order to effect 
an economy in space, and consequently in freight and handling charges. The first plant to 
do public packing was erected about 15 or 16 years ago, and now there are four firms here 
that make a business of it. This method of treating outgoing cargo was naturally evolved 
to meet the high freight rates over long runs, and has accomplished an economy which alone 
makes it possible, in certain commodities, to withstand the growing competition of other sources 
of supply. 

The principal products subjected to this process are Sheep’s, GoatB, and Camels Wool, 
Cotton, Jute, Untanned Goat and Sheep Skins, Goat-skin Rugs, and Cow Hides. The packing 
is performed by heavy hydraulic presses, to which power is supplied by multiplex pumps directly 
connected to steam-engines. The most powerful of the presses are devoted to loose cargo, 
such as Wool, Jute, and Cotton, and can develop a total compressive force between the heads 
approximating 1,000 long tons. Thus, the lower ram in this type exerts power enough to lift 
bodily a steamer of the class devoted to the Tientsin-Shanghai trade; it compresses Wool to 
the density of water. The Skin and Skin Rug presses are less powerful only because this class of 
cargo may not be subjected to the same treatment, without danger of ruination. The variation 
of maximum and minimum densities is due to a number of co-existent causes, such as the 
presence of dirt and grease in Wools, which conduce to greater density, and of moisture, which 
increases the density to a remarkable degree. On the other hand, the resilience of dry and clean 
Wools is such as to cause enormous stresses 5 on the baling hoop, which, although of the very best 
ductile steel, has been observed imder such stress to elongate as much as 10 per cent. 

To show succinctly the actual results accomplished, one need but state that the Wool 
arrives at the cleaning loft in Native bags with a capacity of 20 cubic feet and a weight of 
about 1 picul, or 133J lb., and leaves the presses in bales measuring 10 cubic feet and weighing 
650 lb., or, in other words, is reduced by the process to one-tenth of its original bulk. This 
ratio of compression, jo units into 1, may be taken as about the average ; and when it is remem- 
bered that freight charges are largely made on the basis of displacement, and that very often 
handling fees are assessed per bale, it will at once be seen what an important part this press 
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packing has come to play in the Export business. The principal cargoes, after having been 
subjected to the pressure, give the following results ; — 


Cargo. 

Measurement. 

Maximum 

Packiko Press!) ax 

IK Poosds 
per Square Ihch. 

Piculs per Ton. 

Pounds 

per Cuhjc Foot. 

Sheep’s Wool 

15 to 21.5 



50 . to 71.5 

4 , 5 °° 

Camels „ 

12.5',, 15-5 



40 5 1-5 

4,500 

Cotton 

14.5 •. >6 5 



48,2 55 

4,500 

Jute 

15.5 „ 16.5 


S'-S .. 55 

4,500 

Untanned Goat Skins 

8.7 „ 10.9 



29 M 36-3 

5,000 

.. Sheep 

8 „ 10 



26.6 „ 33 J 

5,000 

Goat-akin Bugs..... 

10.5 „ 12.6 



35 41.6 

5,000 

Cow Hides 

8 „ 18 i 



V 26.6 „ 60 



i The cost of packing, together with that of the cleaning to which the cargo is subjected before 
being put in the presses, amounts, on the average, to about 6 per cent, of the value. 

In amplification of the reference to the proposed railway from Mongolia to Kalgan and 
Peking, it may be well to add a note as to the principal sources of supply of the greater 
portion of these staples. Sheep’s Wool comes principally from Mongolia. Most of the -Straw 
Braid of the first quality arrives from Hsing-chi (g| g|), in Chihli; the second grade, from 
Honan ; and the third — mostly Mottled, — from Nan-lo-hsien ($f Hf §§), also in Chihli. Tibet 
furnishes the best Lamb Skins, the Kalgan region the second and third grades (known ns Fine 
and Rough Kalgan), and Mongolia the fourth. The choice Goat Skins come from Chiao-ch'eng- 
hsien (SJ* ££), in Shansi, while the second class articles originate in Shun-te-fn and Pao- 
ting-fu. The same is true in general of Sheep Skins. The field for Bristles embraces Manchuria, 
Shantung, and Chihli. Ground-nuts are produced in almost all parts, of this province. 

Coal in this province, as is generally known, comes chiefly from the region around Tong- 
shan, although there are several old Native mines in the hills west of Peking which have long 
supplied the Capital and the surrounding regions with the black fuel ; and it is to develop these 
workings on a grander scale, as well as to tap the rich mineral deposits geologists have found 
in Shansi, that capitalists have striven for the rights in that section of China to replace the 
stately camel with the hurrying steam-car. The annual Trade Reports, since Mr. Aolen’s 
historical sketch of the Chinese Engineering and Mining Company in the 1896 volume, have 
followed closely the development of the Kaiping region. Started as a private joint-stock 
enterprise in 1878, by influential Chinese, this company began turning out Coal from its Kaiping 
mines in 1881, and opened the Linsi colliery in 1889. Gradually, by repeated improvements 
and enlargements, the output was increased until, in 1897, it amounted $0 538,520 tons, the 
following year to 731,792 tons, and in 1899 to still more. Then, in 1900, came the losses in- 
curred by the company in the injury worked upon the plant by the Boxers and in the general 
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damage done to the shafts and parallels by the water being allowed to stand in them for months. 
After the troubles, “in the interests of its shareholders” the company was registered under 
British law, and on the 15th February 1901 initiated that experiment in the amalgamation of 
Chinese and Foreign capital, for the purpose of prosecuting mining according to Western 
methods under the most favourable circumstances procurable, which the 1902 Report says “has, 
so far, not turned out, from the Chinese point of view, a transaction of a satisfactory nature.” 
The company has, however, accomplished much, since the amalgamation, in the way of con- 
verting Cbinwangtao into a suitable port for the shipment oi, its surplus product, and in doing 
so has really been the creator of this latest addition to the open ports of China. 


In an examination of the division of the port’s shipping among the various flags, the 
tabulated results given below bring out the facts that British shipping has failed to keep pace 
with the general increase, that the Chinese share has proportionately fallen far below what it 
was 10 years ago, and that the neutralising gains were made by the German and Japanese flags. 
Yet caution must be exercised in reading these figures, for many facts not apparent on the face 
of the table vitiate to a degree its inferences. For instance, owing to the large gain of 62 per 
cent in the total amount of the port’s shipping, the British flag returns an absolute increase 
larger than any of the others ; the Chinese, an actual decrease of about 9,000 tons ; while the 
German tonnage is now three times, and the Japanese nearly ten times, its former amount Yet 
again, the Chinese showing of 1899 was nearly 65 per cent, above the 1892 figures, and would 
have ranked well with the other gains had it not been for the fact that the steamers of the 
Chinese Engineering and Mining Company, which had previously flown the Chinese flag, went 
under other colours. The phenomenal advance in the Japanese share began in 4-896, and 
continued gmdually until, in 1901, it doubled its showing of the previous year, and added 
considerably to this in 1902; the ships that contributed to this growth are those of the Osaka 
Shosen Kaislia, which began coming here in 1898, and those of the Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 
which has met the increasing demand by adding to its fleet until now it maintains a weekly 
service to the ports of North China. 

It may be of interest, too, to know that the average size of the steamers calling at the 
port has increased within the period from 812 to 991 tons, and that of sailing vessels from 
470 to 518 tons — but of these former monarchs of the sea we could boast of only 4 in 1901, 
against the 50 that came in 1892. 

The relative proportions of the various flagB in the port’s shipping may be shown 


thus : — 


1892 . 


1902 . 


British 48 per cent. 45 per cent. 

German 2.8 „ 6 „ 

Japanese . 34 „ 18 „ 

Chinese 44 „ 27 „ 

Dutch, Swedish, Norwegian, ( 

Russian,, and American . . With one exception, below 1 per cent. 
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All these readings must, however, obviously be taken in the light of the fact that the shipping 
cannot give an accurate clue to the share each nation holds in the port's trade, since we, as 
yet, have no way of telling either what proportion of the cargo belongs to the nationals of the 
ship's flag or which steamers run with the higher general average of “ space filled." 

Facile "pmiceps in any study of the changes that have come about during the decade 
in the channels through which the port’s trade has flowed ft the question of the effect of the 
railroads upon the old trade routes, and of their consequent direct bearing upon the volume 
of the trade of the port. As it will, however, be more convenient to include this subject in 
the remarks under the heading of "Hail ways” in section (it.), it remains here but to mention 
the opening of the new port of Chinwangtao as the other change of the decade fraught with 
the greatest possibilities of influencing the trade of Tientsin. Inasmuch as its inauguration 
came only on the 15th December 1901, sufficient time has not yet elapsed to permit forming 
a trustworthy judgment, such ns the writer of the next Decennial Report should be able 
to give. The annual Reports of both 1901 and 1904 describe so fully the work of making 
Chinwangtao commercially practicable, and the subsequent development, that no enlargement of 
either subject will be attempted here. 

With the augmented volume of Imports and Exports passing through Tientsin, there 
must have been a corresponding development of the Transit trade of the port, although we 
are unable to trace its course with any accuracy, because previous to 189S the issuing of the 
Transit Passes was entirely in the hands of the Chinese officials, and consequently', there aTe 
no Customs records for the earlier years. In that year, however, arrangements were - made to 
have this office issue, free of charge, under the special rules which grant it immunity from 
inland taxation. Passes to cover the Cotton Tarn produced by the steam factories at Shanghai. 
This continued to be the only commodity under the cognizance of the Maritime Customs until 
the reconstruction of 1901 worked an entire change in the system. At first the general chaotic 
condition of trade found expression here in the temporary' existence of three different methods 
of issuing these Passes: the Tientsin Provisional Government protected goods to the border of 
the territory under its jurisdiction, but its Passes did not afford sufficient immunity further 
inland ; this was also true of the Passes issued by the various Consulates at Tientsin without 
the endorsement of the Chinese authorities ; and at the same time the Maritime Customs had 
begun issuing the Passes already familiar at the other ports. Gradually the Consular franks 
fell into desuetude, so that, with the passing of the Tientsin Provisional Government, the regular 
Customs system became fairly established in 1902. At present the Returns afford no data to 
make a comparison more extensive than that embodied in the 1904 annual Report; but when 
the next Decennial Report is written they will furnish information which, when compiled, 
should throw much light on the burning question of the mooted shifting in the channels of 
trade, that is, whether Tientsin has held her own among the ports catering to the provinces 
of Chihli, Shantung, Honan, Shansi, and Shensi. The Returns thus far, however, do make 
plain the appreciation of the San-lien-tan, or Outward Passes, inasmuch ( as they show that 
nearly the whole volume of Exports that go out of Tientsin is brought down from the interior 
in this way. • . ' 
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(c.) The appended table of Duties exhibits the course of the port’s Revenue during the 
decade and the three succeeding yenrs : — 


Year. 

Import 
(exclusive 
of Opium). 

Export 
(exclusive 
of Opium). 

Coast 
Trade 
(exclusive 
of Opium). 

Opnra 
(Import, 
Export, and 
Coast Trade). 

Tonnage. 

Trakbit. 

Opidh 

Likin. 

Total. 


m.iu 

Hk . 3 h 

J 3 l.Si 

Hl.'fh 


m.fh 

Hk.'Tii 

Hh.fh 

1892 

92,619 

263,381 

137 , 418 . 

49 , 654 . 

17,075 

... 

132,410 

692,557 

1893 

95.295 

257,396 

143,927 

48,778 

9,462 


130,075 

683,933 

>894 

116,997 

297,622 

159,061 

44,047 

14,108 


117,216 

749,051 

1895 

105,701 

353,591 

146,407 

38,805 

14,569 


103,479 

762,552 

1896 

184,723 

332,302 

175,038 

34,892 

21,042 


93,045 

841,042 

1897 

247,286 

427,498 

167,221 

27,901 

28,729 


74,402 

973,037 

1898 

237,929 

471,841 

178,919 

27,647 

26,352 

... 

73,725 

1,016,413 

1899 

353,725 

554,283 

184,142 

40,778 

28,135 


108,741 

1,269,804 

1900 

128,354 

270,982 

56,689 

14,534 

7,389 


38,759 

516,707 

1901 

223,314 

313,617 

102,499 

11,427 

20,979 

62,206 

30,472 

764,514 

1902 * 

799,788 

545,956 

180,506 

13,014 

28,729 

691,665 

34,704 

2 , 294,362 

• 9°3 

580,587 

460,361 

124,000 

10,378 

35,266 

790,069 

27,368 

2,028,029 

1904 

569,' 13 

478,737 

129,524 

7,449 

35,041 

769,470 

19,864 

2,009,198 


It will be taken for granted that 1899 leads the other years of the decade in Revenue, 
just as it did in the total value of the port’s trade. But this analogy must not be carried too 
far ; for in 1893, when the total net value of the trade returned an increase of 9.2 per cent, over 
1892, the Revenue showed a decrease of 1.2 per cent. Likewise in many of the other years there 
was a decided inequality between the rate of increase or decrease of the trade and the Revenue, 
explicable, in the main, by the fluctuations in the Dues on Opium and by the appearance 
and increase of the Transit Dues. Attention may he called to the first entry of these Transit 
Dues in 1901 — the reason for which was given in section (6.), — and to the fact that in 1903 and 
1904 they have yielded more than any other one item ; to the abnormal drop in the revenue 
from Opium since the early' years of the decade; and to the marked increase of the Import 
Duties since 1901. Opium has yielded less simply' because the amount imported has fallen 
off proportionately. 

The increase in the Import Duties during the last three years may safely be imputed, in 
its entirety, to the enhanced Tariff of 1901, for the varying element of the amount of Foreign 
goods arriving under Exemption Certificate from Shanghai does not show sufficient fluctua- 
tions to warrant being given consideration. This conclusion is substantiated by the following 
computation: taking the net total Foreign Imports less the value of the Foreign Opium 
imported, for the several years, it is found that the Import Duty (exclusive of Opium Dues) 
during the decade previous to 1902 averaged, roughly, 4 <hs of I per cent, of these Imports, 
while for 1902, 1903, ami 1904, when the new schedule was in operation, it has stood at 1.5, 1.5, 
and 1.6 per cent, respectively, or just twice what it was during the previous years. Although 
no data has been compiled to give the definite information, it may be haz&Tded that there has 
been no great change in the method of bringing Foreign goods up from, Shanghai, and that 
the'amount of such goods paying Duty here represents only about one-third of the whole — 1.5 
per cent being approximately one-third of 5 per cent. Thus it may be seen at a glance that, 
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to give Revenue returns consonant with the trade of the port, a sum equal to twice the amount 
of the present Import Duties (exclusive of Opium Dues) should be subtracted from the Shanghai 
tables and added to those of Tientsin, which would bring the totals for the last three years up to 
the hshdsome sums of EkTts. 3,893,93 7, Hlc.TU. 3,189,202, and HkTts. 3,147424. 

( d .) The prophecy thrown out in several of the Decennial and annual Reports, that the 
oft-noted downward tendency in the trade in Foreign Opium foretells its ultimate doom, finds 
partial confirmation in the records of this port for the past rj years. Between 1892 and 1898 the 
importations fell away one-half, and since then, with the exception of 1899, they have dwindled 
until now they are but a little more than one-tenth of their former amount. This exception of 
1899 is readily explained by the shortage of the Native crop of Shensi and Honan, which 
was caused by an early drought and by subsequent damaging rains. As a result, the Indian 
product reaped the immediate benefit of a sharp rise in price in 1898, and followed this with 
increased importations at the enhanced value in 1899. 

Local dealers unhesitatingly assign as the reasons for this displacement of the Foreign 
drug the increase in the price of the Indian Opium, and its inability to compete with the Native 
product under the disparity thus created. One writer commenting on the subject makes the 
1 assertion that the Indian Opium is, moreover, used almost exclusively by the men from the 
southern provinces, who have not returned in such large numbers since the great exodus of 1900 ; 
but investigation shows this not to be the case locally, as it has its due proportion of devotees 
among the indigenous smokers as welL The question resolves itself almost entirely into a matter 
of price, and on this phase of it the appended table throws some interesting light; as given, 
the values approximate closely those furnished by local dealers, less the amount— ganging, 
roughly, from Tts. 120 to Tfe 150 per picul — representing Duty, Likin and other assessments, 
and profits. 


Quantity and Average Value of Foreign and Native Opium imported, 1892-1904, 



■ 

Mauva. Patna. 

Benares. 

Persian. 

Boiled. 

• • • 

Native. 

Year. 

| Average : 

Quantity.; Value Quantity. 
perPicul.. 

Average 
Value 
per PicuL 

Quantity. 

Average 

Value 

perPicul 

Quantity. 

Average 
Vulue 
per PicuL 

Quantity. 

Average 
Value 
per PicuL 

Quantity. 

Average 
Value 
per PicuL 


Piculs, j Hb.Th '. Piculs. 

m.Jh 

Piculs. 


PicnU. 

m . 7 h 

Piculs. 

Hk.fk 

Piculs. 

m . 7 h 

1892 

■ i3°7 | 495 ” 6 

425 



4 

410 

14 

1,150 



1893 

1,483 480 1 122 

415 





IO 

M50 

T ,_ 


I«94 

i>36= : 497 94 

435 





5 

1,226 

3 

445 

1895 

1,166 543 103 

485 





12 

Ij35° 



1896 

1.032 559 1 12 

507 

4 

450 



8 

i,399 



1897 

801 585 106 

545 





12 

1.364 



1898 

777 723 122 

640 


... 

4 

730 

9 

1,585 

... 


1899 

1,197 75° <24 

657 


... 

6 

742 

18 

1,55° 

79 

483 

1900 

386 625 64 

525 





2 

1,400 

32 

402 

1901 

390 759 52 

664 

I 

700 



... 


921 

43° 

1902 

349 775 97 

675 


... 



... 


5 

542 

I9°3 

226 775 79 

650 





3 

1,400 

7 

46a 

<9°4 

<74 885 73 

649 





> 1 . 

1400 

<4 

467 
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In addition to the Tis. 1 10 per picul Duty and Likin, Foreign Opium now pays 9 mace 
per picul River Dues and 6 mace Wharfage Dues. Before the 1900 troubles it was also 
subject to an irregular levy of Tfa 8 additional par picuL This was imposed upon the Opium 
merchants by an office instituted under the name of the Vang-yao Shan-hou Chi-sstt ChU 
(ft M # tk IS Ja), in charge of a director and four deputies. The money so raised 
was distributed among certain charitable institutions, such as the Kuang Jen Dang (JJ £ gj), 
Yti Ying 'Dang flfSf § g), Ytl Li Dang (jgf *§), and others of similar character. But 
since 1900 the Opium merchants have refused official requests to make such contributions, 
on the ground that the trade is no longer lucrative enough to justify them. This statement 
seems reasonable, in the light of the fact that the decline has reduced the number of large 
wholesale houses from five to two, and has also been marked by the disappearance of the 
Opium hivg-ao, or guild, which regulated the ante-Boxer trade, but which it has not since then 
been considered necessary to revive. 

In reference to Native Opium, the dealers consulted have been very reticent- We 
know, however, that most of that used here comes from Shantung, Honan, Shensi, Kansuh, 
and the Yung-p'ing prefecture (fit ®). in Chihli. These different kinds are known by 
their provincial names, save that produced in the Yung-p‘ing-fu region, which takes its name 
from Taq-ti (g ft), the centre of the poppy cultivation in this province. Other places have 
some few small patches devoted to producing Opium, but none has attained prominence. 
Usually, too, the Kansuh Opium is distinguished as Kan-chou (•$• #{) and Liang-chou (fg ${), 
according to the place of production. When a firm in Kansuh has a sufficiently large shipment 
ready, it sends out an advance agent to barter with the various barriers en route -as to the 
]<er-centage discount which they will give from the regular tax; in this way the route of 
the consignment iB determined, as between two or more optional barriers. Most of the Kansuh 
product comes to this market by the route running across the corner of Mongolia to Kuei- 
hua-cli'eng (|$ ft $) and Kalgan, and since the farming out of the provincial inland taxes 
on Native Opium in 1902, it has been arriving in increasing quantities, to the exclusion of 
the Shantung and Honan crops. This is accounted for by the drastic form which the vigilance 
of the Likin collectors at the southern border of the province has assumed, in confiscating 
all shipments that have less than three yin-hua (EJJ ^g), or labels, on them; whereas, if they 
would permit the paying of the other Likin dues to bring the labels up to the required number, 
instead of confiscating, the southern producers (so my informant says) would still willingly avail 
themselves of the Chihli market. £ 

The smallness of the amount of Native Opium shown in the above table is due to 
the fact that the Maritime Customs pass but a fractional per-ceutage of that which is locally 
consumed, since it comes largely along the inland routes; and, moreover, smuggling — made 
profitable by the heavy taxation— is so rife that even an estimate cannot be safely made 
without more assistance than the dealers seem willing to render. This difficulty of learning 
the amounts in transit may have been an influencing factor in bringing the provincial authorities 
to form their decision to farm out the collection of the inland taxes. 

A regrettable feature of the hold the Opium habit is gaining on the people is the 
appearance of Morphia in the list of Foreign Imports within the last' three years : in 1902 
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Hk.Ttt S,88i worth was reported, Hktis. 47,594 the year following, and HkTh. 14,070 in 1904. 
If this comes to take the place of the Foreign drug, little gain will have been made. 

(e.> Inasmuch as the Tientsin rates of sterling exchange are directly based on those of 
Shanghai, the annual average values of the Haikwan tael in silver may be taken as practically 
the same as the Shanghai values given in the present Decennial Reports.* 

In moat quotations of the exchange value of the Haikwan tael in Tientsin cash, the 
equivalent is quoted as so many “ small ” cash, two of whichmake one of the " large ” or ordinary 
cash in daily use; so that many persons, reading the esoteric printed statement, believe the 
Haikwan tael exchanges for the actual number of cash stated. To avoid this misapprehension, 
the following quotations read for " large ” or real cosh, and are consequently just one-half the 
usual figures : — 


In view of the fact that the market, was flooded with light pieces in 1900 and 1901, it 
is almost impassible to say what the exact value of the Haikwan tael was in good cash 
during those years. Though controverted by some, the explanation that this enhancement 
of the value of cash has been almost entirely due to the rise in the value of copper — thus 
making it profitable to melt down the coins and sell the metal — has by far- the greater 
weight of opinion, behind it. Stimulated by this abnormal rise within the decade, the Tientsin 
Chamber of Commerce, in April 1899, petitioned the Viceroy to adopt certain remedial measures 
to check the growing disparity between the silver and copper coins ; but accomplished nothing 
more tangible through their effort, than having the exportation of the coins forbidden. As was 
mentioned ' above, after the 1900 troubles the authorities had their dilemma solved in a most 
perplexing manner, when shrewd, self-appointed minters, seeing the demand for the old coin, 
began turning out. bushels of inferior ones — that were received at the rate of about 2,000 for 
a dollar — with such readiness that these mintmen did a thriving business for over two years. 
The ever-present trait in the human character of being attracted by the number of coins in 
possession, and the economic fact that a smaller coin tends to cheapen the price of trivial 
commodities, combined to give these cash a circulation in no way justified by their source 
or intrinsic value. Of such cash as are still current, a tiao counts 500 ; while a half string, in 
the current speech of the day wu pai ( 5 EL in this land of fictions is really but 250. 

It may be of use also to have a comparative tabulation, in terms of the Haikwan tael, 
of the values of the other taels locally current. In the business market there are five of 
these, known as the Hang-p'ing (ff 2jp), the Hein (or new) hang-p'ing (|f fj £p), the 
Ch'ien-p’ing (fg ip), the Kung-fa-p'ing (Q ip), and the 1 -fa-p‘ing (£g ip). The 
Hang-p'ing is used by the Foreign hongs ; the new Hang-p'ing has not yet come into very 

* Vol. I, p. 486 . 
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general use; the Ch'ien-p'ing is the standard of the cash shops; the Kung-fa-p'ing serves the 
merchants dealing in piece goodB and sundries; and the I-fa-p‘ing, the grain dealers. Then, 
in addition to these, each official yamfin has its own standard — the Heien-kvrp'ing (Jg$ jjj{ ip), 
of the District Magistrate, being the least valuable of all; slightly above it are the Too (jg) 
ku-p'ing, used by the territorial Taotai ; the Kuan-tao (88 jj|) ku-p'ing, used by the Customs 
Taotai ; the Ten (Ejg) ku-p'ing, of the salt yamen; the Fan (Jgf) ku-p‘ing, of the Provincial 
Treasurer; and the Pit ($g) ku-p'ing, of the treasury of The Board of Revenue. Moreover, 
these taels are purely local, and must not be taken to h&ve the same value ns those of 
similar name in Peking and other cities of the province. Their relationship to the Haikwan 
tael, as given in a locally-current mercantile reference handbook, is as follows: — 

Hang-p'ing taels . . . 105.0.0.0 

Hsin-hang-p'ing „ . . . 1049.7.2 

Ch'ien-p'ing „ ... 105.8.7.6 

Kung-fa-p'ing „ . . . 105.5.6.0 

I-fa-p'ing „ . . . 105.7.7.1 

Hsien-ktirp'ing „ . . . 102.7.8.2 

Tao-ku-p'ing „ ... 102.0.9.0 

Kxuxn-tao-ku-p'ii>g „ . . . 101. 5.3.9 

Pu-ku-p'ivg 101.6.9.5 

In actual transactions, sycee and cash and cash shop or bank notes were used inter- 
changeably before 1900, but recently the historic cash has practically disappeared, being replaced 
in small exchanges by the new 10 and 20 cash pieces which have been so freely struck, and in the 
larger payments by sycee ; and these cash shop or bank notes have also gone, ns a result of the 
crisis of 1902 and 1903, and have left almost nothing but hard money for use in the open market. 
The assaying of the current silver, which was done from 1897 to 1900 by the public Assay Office, 
is now entirely under the supervision of the Viceroy’s bnnk. This institution also fixes arbitrarily 
the daily rates between silver and cash, which before 1900 were determined, in the usual way, by 
the daily meeting of the bankers and cash shop men in the silver market. 

One enters with trepidation upon the task of spelling out the mysteries of that “ financial 
crisis” in the Native money market which worked such damage upon the trade of 1902 and 1903 ; 
but after going through the available written accounts, and consulting Native authorities on local 
financial matters, the writer has the temerity to offer the following rdsume. Native bankers 
estimate that before 1900 the local market was capitalised — if the term may be so used — at 
about 60 million taels; or, in other words, this amount was available, in cash or credit, for 
moving the wheels of commerce. Its reputed distribution was 20 millions in the Shansi banks, 
10 millions in the Foreign hanks and in the Government moneys kept in circulation by the 
officials between the times of collection and payment into the treasury, 10 millions representing 
the available working funds of rich merchants and people of the higher class, and another 
10 millions (conservatively estimated) in bank notes; the remaining 10 millions represented the 
amount to which local merchants could obtain goods on credit in Shanghai! With the upheaval 
of 1900 came a contraction of this capitalisation of the market whose ultimate results did much 

II 69 
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to bring on the crisis. The developments came about somewhnt in this order. As soon as 
business began to revive after the prostration of 1900, it was found that the scarcity of silver 
produced by the wholesale looting during the military operations nfforded an opportunity to the 
various Native hanks, of good and questionable standing alike, to issue a flood of hank notes — or, 
more correctly speaking. Native hank orders — that were willingly accepted to finance the necessary 
cash transactions of the reviving market; and this very revival of trade, approaching, for the 
time being, an inflated boom, only lent itself to increase the speculative element of the operations. 
Meanwhile the Shansi bankers had returned, and taken advantage of the increased business to 
collect the debts outstanding when the siege began — estimated, according to Mr. Jamieson, of 
the British Legation, at from 1 1 to 20 million taels, — at the same time refusing to grant further 
credit; in other words, they simply withdrew from an already depleted market that portion of 
its capitalisation represented by their large holdings. This had its damaging effect upon the 
stability of the note-issuing Native banks, which may be best described by a quotation from 
Mr. Jamieson's “Notes on the Foreign Trade of Tientsin for the Years 1900-1903” that runs as 
follows : — “ Formerly purchases were paid for by what were known as ‘ Native bank orders,’ which, 
when issued b}' banks of good standing, passed current at par and were received by the Foreign 
banks as the equivalent of cash. They were of two kinds : one issued against an actual deposit of 
sycee, payable in full on presentation.; and the other a simple transfer order, not payable in cash 
on presentation, but merely entitling the holder to a credit in the bank’s books for the amount 
specified. These notes had a recognised utility in passing from hand to hand in payment of debt ; 
and so long as it was known that the Shansi banks stood behind the banks of issue — constituting, 
in fact, the ultimate gold reserve (to borrow an illustration from Lombard Street),— trade, while 
not being on a theoretically sound basis, went on satisfactorily. After the Boxer troubles, however, 
when the banks of standing were practically ruined, and their backers without credit, a paper 
currency of this kind could not be tolerated, more especially as a crop of mushroom banks- sprang 
up who flooded the market with their notes— not worth the paper on which they were written, 
The Foreign banks accordingly refused to accept these notes, except for collection ; and then a 
period of wildest confusion and dishonest speculation set in, leading, as was to be expected, to 
complete demoralisation of the market. This state of things, synchronising with a heavy fall in 
sterling exchange, is sufficient to explain the paralysis of the import trade.” The discount on 
these questionable notes, though usually averaging 20 per cent, mounted at times to 35 per 
cent And it must be kept in mind that the contraction of credit meant more than just the 
withdrawal of the Shansi bankers ; for this may be taken to have been but the powerful precursor 
of the movement which ultimately took from the market practically all its capitalisation, save 
the discountenanced Native bank orders. Owing to the failure of certain firms to meet their 
obligations in Shanghai, the very appreciable element of credit in that quarter was almost wholly 
eliminated. , 

In the first attempt to remedy the situation, the Tientsin Provisional Government forbade 
the issue of more of the complicating paper by “ banks and cash shops having less than a cer- 
tain guaranteed cash reserve.” Then, with their reassumption of power, the Native authorities 
sought to remove the unstable element by issuing a proclamation commapding the redemption 
of these orders at a fixed discouut, for a certain period, that would enable the then holders 
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to realise without too great loss, and decreeing that thereafter only , hard cash should be used. 
No two results were possible. The veil was thus ruthlessly Bnatched from the money-making 
plants ; and innocent holders of the notes, when they sought their bullion, found the banks closed 
or empty. Then the actual crash came, and carried into its rnins many financial and commercial 
houses on an otherwise perfectly sound basis. A further proclamation forbidding the exportation 
of silver had no appreciable effect The business community was now jammed in the pit 
over which they had been previously moving, without thought of fear, on the damning bridge 
of insufficiently guaranteed paper. With them in their ruim were the many poorer people 
who held the worthless notes as the embodiment of days and months of labour thrown away. 
At first the great suffering among these poor, and the apparent inability of the merchants 
to contract for merchandise in the market, foreboded ill; but gradually the sound doctrine 
of cash payments, even if it did curtail the amount of business, put operations on a solid 
foundation and induced a healthy recovery. That trade has been resuscitated to the extent 
shown by the latest Returns, and that the Shansi bankers are again in the market — more 
cautious, perhaps, than previously, — argue well for the inherent commercial vitality of the port 
and for a new basis of more conservative business transactions. 

But there is another element in the financial situation here which does not afford 
opportunity for so much congratulation — that is, the state of the coinage. As attention has 
of late often been drawn to the “breakers ahead," if the minting of the much-alloyed 10 and 
20 cash pieces be indiscriminately continued, it will suffice here to add just a note on the minting 
operations of this province during the last few years. ” -. 

The first modem Mint to be established here was that erected at the Pei-yang or East 
Arsenal in 1896. During that year it stamped only 87,600 worth of dollars, half-dollars, 20-cent, 
10-cent, and 5 -cent pieces, although under full time in the three following years it minted, 
respectively, 81,176,556, 83,030,950, and 81,645,789 worth of these silver coins — the dollars, 
however, formed the bulk of the output. Some of the earliest of these coins came upon the 
market so much lighter than the regular coins then in circulation that they were discredited 
by two of the Foreign banks. This immediately led to the recall of the light issue and its 
replacement by a new set minted to the proper standard of weight and touch. In 1898 and 
1899 the Mint also produced some 580 million cash each year, representing, roughly, an annual 
value of Tfe 225,000. When the bombardment and capture of the Arsenal took place, in June of 
1900, further minting operations were temporarily checked. 

Their continuation came with the opening of the Viceroy’s new Mint, which was heralded 
in the 1902 annual Report in these words : — “ The silver tael, which has so long been only an 
imaginary coin, is to take real shape and to become the standard unit. A Mint has been built 

near the viceregal yamen If the new tael becomes the accepted standard only 

in Chihli province, an immense benefit will already have been bestowed on trade. It remains 
to be seen whether the authorities in Peking and in the neighbouring provinces will follow 
the lead of the ruler of the metropolitan province.” This Mint was opened in December 1902, 
and soon sample tael coins were struck. But, regrettable as it is, the die has never since 
been used, and all the energies of the Mint have been directed to the coinage of copper cash 
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pieces and a few silver dollars. Peculiarly enough, this episode had . its prototype in a similar 
attempt to initiate a uniform coin for China as far back as the early "seventies”; about 1872 
arrangements were consummated with the Japanese Mint at Osaka to supply a tael coin for 
general circulation in China — six sample coius were made and the movement stopped there. 


The output of the new Mint has been as follows : — 

1903. 1901 

20-cash pieces 1,288,725 3.997.710 

IO- cash 51,109, 757 81,946,060 

5-cash „ 2,594,020 1,077,120 

Silver dollars ... 1405,017 


The copper used in the cash pieces in 1903 and 1904 came mostly from Japan, while this year’s 
supply has been, drawn chiefly from America. The dollars coined in 1904 were made on 
private contract for some bankers who furnished the sycee and simply paid mintage for their 
coining. 1 

Just now another establishment, known as the Peking Mint, is preparing to enter the 
field within the coming month. By some it is held to be regrettable that the Yiceroy was not 
permitted to go on and make his Mint the nucleus of a general system throughout the Empire, 
as is believed he had planned to do, instead of being competed against, as it were, by the new 
establishment of the Hu Pu (fi fg), or Board of Revenue, right here in his own city. But the 
trouble lies deeper far than that; for until this provincial power of coinage he superseded by a 
unified, exclusive control vested in the Central Authorities, and exercised with a view solely to the 
needs of the people, China cannot well hope to have the chaos of her coinage resolved. And 
even whether she can avoid a crisis in the near future, when the people find themselves in 
possession of a surfeit of cash pieces whose value has suddenly been depressed by some com- 
mercial shock to near that of their intrinsic worth, is a lamentably pertinent question. 

In answer to the question whether the Haikwan tael will locally buy as much Native 
produce as formerly, we need only cite the frequent complaints made by the Chinese of the 
increased cost of living here. Tientsin is considered by them the most expensive of all the 
Treaty ports. A glance at the comparative prices in the following list of domestic necessities 
will show how greatly the household expenses have increased : — 


Rice, per bag 

Price 

10 Years ago. 

. &T 

Present Prick. 

$8 

Flour, per catty 

. 24 cash. 

50 cash. 

Pork, „ 

. 100 „ 

' 200 „ 

Sesamum seed oil, per catty 

• 90 „ 

200 „ 

Charcoal, per catty .... 

• zo „ 

40 „ 

Firewood, per bundle . . . 

• 125 „ 

250 

Coal, per ton 

86 

$10 


The price of the various vegetables has about trebled; and houses that, rented for 10,000 cash 
a room annually now bring 25,000 cash a room. Although a gradual rise showed itself in 
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the general cost of living before 1900, just as was the case in almost all the other Treaty ports, it 
was the influx of the large number of Foreign troops that came with the Boxer troubles, and the 
subsequent establishment of garrisons here and in the near-by places, that shot the prices up to 
their present undreamt-of level. 

(/.) The road loading to an accurate knowledge of the various elements that go to make 
up the balance of trade, or the balance sheet, of a Chinese port runs over a quicksand of hypo- 
theses, through which only the giant caissons of long and careful observation and compilation 
can hope to secure firm foundations on the bed-rock of facts. Appreciating this difficulty, we 
append here the following tables for what they are worth— that is, to show the relationship 
between the commodities and reported Treasure flowing in and out of the port under the 
cognizance of the Maritime Customs; the trade of a single year is analysed in detail to show how 
the results in the larger table were arrived at: — 
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The patent facts are these: there has been a constant excess of merchandise imported 
over that exported; this difference has relatively decreased during the decade, as is evidenced by 
the fact that, whereas the average annual Imports during the latter five years have exceeded the ■ 
average for the first quinquennial period by only 15 per cent, the Exports return an increase of 
56 per cent; and the difference has also been cut down by the excess of the outward shipments 
of Treasure over the amounts brought in. Thus, the movement of Treasure has helped by 
34 million taels to reduce the decade’s visible liability. Speculation as to the elements which go 
to counterbalance the remaining 221 million taels leads one far afield. The factors mentioned by 
Mr. Mouse, Statistical Secretary, in. his recent pamphlet,® as operating on the Empire at large 
must be having their fractional effect here, especially such among them as the expenditures for 
the development of railways, for the Foreign Embassies, for the maintenance of Foreign garrisons, 
for missions, hospitals, and schools, and for the expenses of Foreign travellers. Besides these, 
there are local conditions bearing directly on the problem. It is known thnt large quantities 
of Pearls, gathered at Peking through some inland channels, are regularly carried out of 
Tientsin by steamer passengers without being declared. In the same way there is an appreciable 
exportation of Curios going on all the time. And fraught with more possibilities than either of 
these is the contingency that Tientsin may be feeding, with her well-established Inward Transit 
system, a hinterland from parts of which Exports may be going out through other ports along 
the coast and the Yangtze, or may be being paid for by a movement of Treasure or drafts from 
Shansi and the remaining southern sections to the great financial clearing centre at Shanghai. 

to) V * * * *.\‘ 

(/(.) During the 10 years many creditable buildings, for both residence and business, have 
been added to the heritage of the "eighties." In the German Concession, especially, a whole 
new section has been opened and noticeably superior residences erected thereon ; a pleasingly 
Occidental appearance has been secured by surrounding all the houses with gardens and elimi- 
nating from the architecture the omnipresent brick walls that militate so seriously against’ 
the appearance of many of the residence avenues of the East. The French Concession is 
also contributing its quota; while its neighbour, the Japanese, has witnessed a wonderful 
metamorphosis from Chinese to Foreign since the tract was taken up in the summer of 1898. 

Back of all this, the steady, solid growth in the British Municipality and the Extension 
tell clearly the story of whnt the business and residence needs of the port have come to be during 
these 10 years. Victoria Koad has almost an entirely new line of large hongs to Bhow for its 
achievement of a decade. One element, however, in the rapid growth of the poBt-Boxer period 
furnishes some ground for apprehension. If the troops maintained here by the various Powers 
are withdrawn suddenly, as is rumoured they may be, many buildings that have gone up to 
accommodate the various staff head-quarters and officers will be thrown on the market, with the 
inevitable result of depressing rents accordingly; as these have, however, ruled exceedingly 
high during the few years just past, the change will be welcome to some at least. 

One building, among the many added in the British Municipal Extension, that deserves 
special mention is the Queen Victoria Diamond Jubilee Memorial Hospital, which was provided 

• « An Inquiry into the Commercial Liabilitiea and Asset* of China in International Trade.” Shanghai, 1904. 
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for by the subscriptions of British subjects in Peking, Tientsin, and vicinity. Its corner-stone 
was laid in June of 1897 and the structure completed during the following year. Since then it 
has served well its purpose of administering to the needs of the aiok. 

Before this the community had already offered its “ounce of prevention,” in the consecration 
and preparation of a piece of land as a recreation ground. In a public meeting held in January 
189$ a body of citizens appointed a deputation to place before the annual meeting of landrentera 
a request that steps be taken to secure a public playground. The landrentera, in approving the 
action, passed the subject on to the Council, a committee of which afterwards drafted a plan for 
the creation and administration of such a place. Then, on tfie 1st October 1895, the landrentera 
conferred by deed of gift upon certain trustees 72 mou, of land in the western part of the 
Extension, to be held by them and their successors in perpetuity as a recreation ground for the 
use of all the Foreign residents of Tientsin. To provide grading and improvement funds, British 
Municipal Loan C, for ffe 10,000, was floated, with .the security of the British Municipal Ex- 
tension feus. Subsequently — in March 1897 — Mr. W. C. C. Anderson presented to the trustees, 
as coming from Mrs. Anderson and himself, the pavilion which is so much appreciated by the 
various clubs and individuals that make use of the grounds. 

Synchronously with the excellent progress made in adding buildings to the port there 
hRS come a great improvement of the river front, although by 1891 a large section of that in 
the British Concession had already been bunded and supplied with wharves. Most noteworthy, 
probably, of all the changes is the boulevard built by the Tientsin Provisional Government along 
the river, above the French Concession, which will again be referred to in section (*.). Along 
the lower portion of this the Japanese have now bunded much of the foreshore, pnd have put 
in one wharf of 300 feet in length. Along the British segment ths decade has beeir-marked 
by the erection of 1,039 feet of new wharves, besides 222 feet of bunding. Moreover, to guard 
against the damaging work of floods, the Bund was raised throughout its whole length to the 
level of the higher French Bund. Similar improvements have been begun on a liberal scale 
in the German Concession. 

Agam, in the matter of police, the Tientsin Provisional Government, with its great 
opportunity and its habits of decisive action, merits the credit of having done most along 
this line. Although the soldiers of the various Powers represented on the Council did much 
of the patrolling, a portion was assigned to the Native force which Captain Mocexer formed. 
Drilled by a lance-corporal of the 1st Madras Pioneers, they became an effective working unit, 
and formed the basis of the system that -has been continued and expanded by His Excellency 
the Viceroy. The Concessions are well provided with these Native “officers of the law,” who 
have shown themselves to be the most serviceable men for the rank and file of the forces. 
In the British Municipality an innovation came in September of 1896, when 11 Sikhs were 
brought here to act as roundsmen. Like their brothers the Orient over, they help materially 
to raise the tone of the force, and have made very good reputations for themselves during both 
the years of peace and the trying summer of the siege — then they did excellent service in 
helping to care for the wounded. 

Of all the municipal improvements, however, the two systems of waterworks that now 
supply the Foreign Concessions and the Chinese city easily lead the van. Formerly the residents 
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in the Concessions had no regular supply of filtered water, and thus had to depend, for many 
years, upon their own methods to purify the river water, until finally, after a protracted agitation, 
they succeeded in the spring of 1897 in securing the formation of the Tientsin Waterworks 
Company, Limited. Its promoters secured from the British Municipal Council a free franchise 
for 25 years from the 3rd May 1897, and immediately floated the company, at a capitalisation 
of Tt& 65,000. This has since heen raised, to meet the growing demands upon the system, to 
200,000 — Tfe 2,000 of which have not yet heen issued ; so that the capitalisation now stands 
at Tts. 198,000. In the agreement with the Municipality the 'organisers bound themselves to 
provide water of a standard of filtration equal to that in Shanghai, at a coat not to exceed at first 
81 per i.ooo gallons, and to supply free any amount of water necessary for use in case of fire. 
In return they were to be exempt from taxation for 25 years. One clause also gave the British 
Municipality the privilege, if it so desired, of purchasing the entire system and property of the 
company at the end of 25 years, at a valuation based upon the earning power and prospects of 
the company five years previous to the expiration of the period and agreed to by a commission of 
12 landrenters. With tbiB auspicious start it completed a line of pipes within the original 
Concession, and a plant in what has since become the Municipal Extension, in time to begin the 
, sale of water on the 1st January 1 899. The water is taken from the Hai-ho at the end of Paoshan 
Koad, off the British Bund, pumped to the settling tanks at the station, from which it flows into 
and through the filter beds, and is then raised to a 30, coo-gallon water tower that gives it a 
minimum head of 60 feet. The pump can send 20,000 gallons an hour into the tower, so the daily 
capacity of the plant is therefore 480,000 gallons. 

When the British Municipal Extension came into being, the franchise covering its-sphere 
of jurisdiction was granted to the company on practically the same terms as those embodied 
in the agreement with the British Municipal Council, save that the purchase clause carried the 
right of acquiring the property only in the event of the senior Concession not taking advantage 
of its privilege. The minimum price was set at $1.25 per r.ooo gallons. 

The next expansion came in 1902 and 1903, when the German and French Concessions 
were brought within the sphere of the company’s activity. Water was first let into the pipes 
of the French system on the 1st April 1903. As, with an extension of the lines beyond the 
British Concessions, new conditions presented themselves, it was agreed that the French 
Municipality should be permitted to acquire ownership of the mains only — after a period of 
10 years at an increase of 25 per cent, on the initial cost and the expenses of installation, or 
after 15 years at the exact amount, or subsequently at a reduction of 2 per cent, annually from 
this amount. The contract for the German Concession carried the same conditions, save that 
the provision for purchasing the mains was slightly modified. 

What the Tientsin Waterworks Company has done for the Settlements has been well 
copied by the Tientsin Native City Waterworks Company, in its services to the Native city and 
suburbs and the Concessions not provided for by the pioneer corporation. The company secured 
its franchise and began the installation of its system under the rdgime of the Provisional 
Government, as will be seen in a later section treating of the Government’s work. Not until the 
•iSt April 1903, however, was the plant ready for public sales. As originally installed, it supplied 
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only the Chinese city and suburbs ; but in 1904 it reached across and down the river to the 
Austrian, Italian, and Russian Concessions, and has expanded once more in 1905 to embrace the 
Japanese Concession. This has necessitated supplanting the former filter beds and pumps, 
which conld supply but from 250,000 to 300,000 gallons per day, by a set- which can give 
1,000,000 gallons in 24 hours. For its reserve and head of water the system includes a large 
stand-pipe, at the north-west comer of the old city, capable of holding 100,000 gallons; and at 
present its ramifications bring into use nearly 95,000 feet of mains.^ 

As we record and read of these really great achievements of a decade, one following 
close upon another and crowding out more that fully merit notice, we are so sated by the oft- 
told tale of achievement and progress in this age of mechanical witchery that such ordinary 
performances as those cited here generally fail to cause even a ripple on our springs of en- 
thusiasm; yet that they have meant and do mean much to the comfort and pleasure of living 
in the port, as well as marking healthy progress, may probably best be realised by the 
unwillingness we should all feel to have the wheel of progress turned back a deeade’s rim. It 
is far from probable that another 10 years will boast the municipal improvements of the last 
decade, seeing that its peculiar influencing conditions cannot easily recur. 

This applies also, in a measure, to the changes that have come about in the previously 
historic sites of the various official yamens in the Native city. The present spacious Viceroy’s 
yamen was completed in 1898, with the intention that it should serve as a temporary palace for 
their Majesties the Emperor and the Empress Dowager during their stay in Tientsin to review 
the provincial troops — a trip which was abandoned on account of the coup (Pilot. The' present 
Customs Taotni’s yamfin was formerly the viceregal residence, and, after the fall of Tientsin, 
the head-quarters of the Tientsin Provisional Government The former Customs Taotai’s yamen 
has been rehuilt and converted into a head office for the police. The old Salt Commissioner’s 
yamSn, burnt during the troubles, is now being reconstructed as a guild-hall for the Canton 
Guild. On the site of the Magistrate's residence the new yamen of the Salt Commissioner has 
been erected, while the Magistrate is at present located in the former Ordnance Department, 
which was used as a prison by the Tientsin Provisional Government 

(i.) Hai-ho Conservancy. — Unquestionably the condition of the Hai-ho — the watercourse 
between Tientsin and the sea — has throughout the past 15 years stood unrivalled in importance 
among the matters most vitally affecting the commercial and general welfare of Tientsin. That 
the state of the river has at times seriously militated against the port’s trade, and that in the 
satisfactory solution of this problem is wrapped up the future preservation of the port’s position 
of commercial pre-eminence in North China, have become axioms upon the tongueB of those 
whose interests are at stake. To cast up in sharp outline a pioture of the conditions that 
prevailed before any remedial measures were undertaken, and to form a basis for a more 
intelligible understanding of the problem, it is worth while glancing rapidly over the periodical 
Reports upon this bite noire for several preceding years. 

As far back as 1886, we find that up to the 27th March there was sufficient water in the 
river for all vessels to come np to the Tzfi-chu-lin $£) anchorage — or to the Bund, in 

other words, — hut that after that date the river commenced shoaling, and all but vessels of the 
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lightest draught were compelled to discharge their cargoes at some distance below the Settlement. 
This state of tilings continued uutil the middle of September, when the bed of the river again 
deepened and the community had once more the satisfaction of seeing an imposing line of 
steamers moored-to the Bund. 

During the summer of 1889 the Hai-ho was said to be more difficult to navigate than 
during any season since the port had been opened. By the 12th July all attempts to reach 
Tientsin were given up, and a temporary anchorage was established at Pai-t‘ang-k'ou (g g 0 ), 
14 miles below the Bund, where until late in October all steamers discharged and loaded. 

. Throughout the earlier “ nineties ” constant references are found in the annual Trade 
Reports to the increase in the port's business in spite of the handicap imposed by the liver, 
among them the following, for 1895 : — “ The Peiho, our chronic local trouble, behaved moderately 
well, although during the months of July, August, and September steamers were compelled to 
lighter a good deal of their cargo and for some weeks could not navigate the upper reaches.” 

The following year — 1896 — was one of t$ie worst in the history of the port For more 
than seven months steamers were unable to come to the Bund, and the outlook was so serious 
that not only Foreigners, but even Chinese, began to take alarm. The Tientsin Chamber of 
Commerce then entrusted Mr. A. de Linde, who afterwards became prominent in Hai-ho 
conservancy mat ters, with the task of making a survey on which to base plans for amelioration. 

A repetition of the evil occurred in 1897, when for over six months the depth of 
water ranged between 5 and 8 feet only, and after March but one steamer reached the Bund. 
All merchandise had to be lightered to and from the Concessions, with the attendant delays 
and losses by damage and theft, which, as always, materially increased the laying-down cost 
of the cargo. 

The sentence, “Though no steamer has been able to reach the Bund during the year 
(fortunately an unprecedented event),” introducing the Trade Report for 1898, tells its own 
story. 

During 1899 the river 30 miles above Tangku was so nearly unnavigable that only two 
steamers succeeded in reaching the Bund that season. 

So much, then, for a condensed statement of the palpable manifestations of the disease. 
The diagnosis and exposition of the root of the trouble were more difficult to arrive at. It was 
evident, however, that the problem presented was : how to dispose of — or, better, how to assist the 
river to dispose of— the inevitable amount of silt brought down, chiefly by the Hun-ho ({Sjf jPJ), 
from the mountains and plains of the hinterland. The distressing rapidity with which the bottom 
of the river rose in some seasons during the two worst months, July and August, and the other 
vagaries of this unwelcome clog on the wheels of trade, rendered impossible any sure prediction 
of what the conditions of navigation were going to be a week ahead. Often the high-water mark 
lapped far above its usual line, yet ships could not come up, because the bottom of the river 
had risen so much more in proportion — forcing the water out into the distributary canals and 
channels — that there was much shallower water than with a lower surface. 1 

It is interesting, in this connexion, to study the accompanying chart, showing the amount 
of silt held in suspension by the water of the Hai-ho at different periods during the past 12 years. 
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In interpreting this chart, it must, of course, be kept in mind that the number of elements which 
enter into the problem, and the paucity of reliable observations during the earlier years, render 
hazardous the statement of too iron-bound conclusions ; yet one inference seems safe — that is, 
that the decrease in the amount of silt in a given quantity of water during the years 1899 to 1905 
was probably not due to a decided diminution of the amount of silt poured into the Hai-ho, but 
to the fact that, with the closing of the canals, the amount of water in the river increased 
sufficiently to reduce the per-eentage of silt shown in the chart. 

During the earlier years the river seemed better able to carry down the burden imposed 
upon it, and its inability to scour' out in the succeeding seasons was believed to be due to 
the unfavourable changes in the condition of the stream between Tientsin and Taku, whereby 
the scouring power of the tide was greatly diminished. In 1896 Mr. Aglen wrote: " There are 
residents now in Tientsin who can remember when ships were wont to swing to the flood at 
TzQ-chu-lin ; there is now a barely perceptible rise and falL” Certain it was that expert opinion 
held that the remedy lay in confining more of the water of the confluent streams within the 
banks of the Hai-ho, and giving it a clearer, straighter course to the sea, so that both the 
current and the tide could have freer action. How this has been done will be dealt with in a 
subsequent paragraph, after the organisation of the various efforts towards conservancy have 
been treated. 

The first tangible effort to improve the river seems to have been that made in 1890, 
when, after the disastrous spring floods of that year, Viceroy Li Hung-chang was induced to 
allow Mr. A. de Linde to make the surveys on which was based the proposal by Mr. Detring, 
Commissioner of Customs, of an extensive scheme that contemplated an outlay of a million taels. 
This proposal had the great advantage, but dimly realised at the time, of beginning the conserva- 
tion work before the state of the river, as regards navigation, should have become as disastrous 
as it since has. Although the money for its prosecution was available, this timely plan met 
such strong opposition from the local Chinese officials that it had to be abandoned. 

Later years witnessed a change of front In April 1897 the Native authorities had a 
dredger at work, from time to time, in the North-west Reach, without, however, producing any 
appreciable result; for what was needed, ns stated above, was not the removal of silt from one 
or two places, but, rather, the prevention of the deposit. This a dredger could not do. Never- 
theless, the attempt showed a welcome readiness on the part of the Native officials to take active 
measures ; and an earnest of their willingness to co-operate with the Foreign community appeared 
in the proclamation of His Excellency Viceroy Wang W£n-shao, defining the nature and scope 
of the proposed works and bidding the people offer no opposition. 

This co-operation had already begun to take definite form in the negotiations which the 
commercial community, spurred on to activity by the deplorable condition of the river in 1896, 
opened with His Excellency the Viceroy. Early in 1897 Count du Chaylard, Consul General 
for France and Doyen of the Consular Body, Mr. H. B. Bbistow, H.B.M.’s Consul, Mr. Edmund 
Cousins, chairman of the Tientsin General Chamber of Commerce, and Mr. A. de Linde, as 
adviser, agreed with His Excellency Wang W£n-shao in reference to tile undertaking of the 
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first part of the conservancy work, at a cost of Tts. 250,000, and to the appointment of a mixed 
Commission to prosecute and continue it This, the first Hai-ho Commission, was constituted 
as follows : — 

The Tientsin Customs TaotaL 

Two Chinese officials nominated by the Viceroy as the representatives of the two 
principal Chinese companies — China Merchants Steam Navigation Company and 
Chinese Engineering and Mining Company. \ 

The Commissioner at Tientsin of the Chinese Imperial Maritime Customs. 

Representatives of the different shipping and lighter companies. 

„ „ Foreign Concessions ,(in existence at that time). 

„ „ General Chamber of Commerce. 

Although this Commission, as such, never met, the business was conducted by meetings of the 
Customs Taotai, the Senior Consul, and the Commissioner of Customs. The necessary funds 
for the Commission's operations were provided ly a contribution of Tta 100,000 by the Viceroy, 
and from the proceeds of a loan of Tts. 150,000 authorised by the landrenters at their meeting 
of the 25th June 1898, and consequently guaranteed by the Municipality of the British Concession. 
To meet the interest on this loan and to provide for its amortisation, it was agreed, with the 
approbation of the Chinese authorities and the Foreign Ministers at Peking, to levy an extra 
duty of i per mille ad valorem, on all merchandise, which duty was to be collected by the 
Imperial Maritime Customs. The loan, at 6 per cent, was financed by the Hongkong and 
Shanghai Bank, the money turned over to the Commission on the 2nd August 1898, andrwith 
the contribution transmitted by the Viceroy the previous month, furuisheil the necessary working 
capital. This work consisted chiefly in the construction of three locks — one in the Lu-t‘ai (|j£ 3 £) 
Canal at Ch‘en-cliia-kou (gg % fg), one at Chtln-liang-eh‘eng (g -ft jg), and a third at Taku 

jg), besides the rounding off of several bends and the training, by means of piles and lateral 

groins, of some of the most shallow reaches. With these improvements completed in June 
1900, the task of the Commission in the preliminary work contemplated was changed to one of 
maintenance only, until further operating funds could be procured. Just then, however, the 
Boxer disturbances, with their concomitant evils, wrought serious damage to the works erected, 
and marked, as it were, the end of the effectual work of the old Commission. 

But before passing on to the next phase of the question, it may be well to record the 
opinions of observers of the perceptible results obtained by these preliminary measures. One 
observer writes: — “Has the river improvement scheme of Mr. de Linde achieved its object of 
enabling steamers to get up to the Bund at Tientsin ? As a matter of fact, steamers did not and 
probably could not have come up to the Bund. On the other hand, the closing of the lock at 
Ch'en-chia-kou produced at once an increase of 15 to 18 inches in the depth of the Hai-ho. The 
training works in certain parts of the river, from which Mr. de Linde expected much, were 
interfered with so constantly by villagers — and, perhaps, soldiers — that they did not have a fair 
trial. In short, the scheme as a whole did not get a fair trial in the summer of 1900." Another 

Ba y S! "During January 1900 the beneficial effects of closing the lock in the Lu-t'ai Canal 

became apparent, inasmuch as the depth of the water increased perceptibly and the amount of 
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silt deposited during the month was considerably less than in January of the preceding year" 
Then, again, when the mud dam at the mouth of the canal gave way — or was destroyed — in 
April 1900, its restoration in May was marked by an immediate rise of 2 feet 3 inches in the 
river. Whatever the then opinion may have been, the subsequent prosecution of the whole 
scheme of which these works formed the initial step has fully justified the claims of its sponsors. 

For the damage wrought during the summer of 1900 a claim was made upon the 
Chinese Government, through the Consular Body, for fis. 128,000; and the sum finally allowed, 
fh 80,158, provided an available security for a fund for the rehabilitation of the injured works. 

The few remaining steps taken to conserve the river before the present Board was 
organised and began operations were those of the British military authorities, who during the 
su mm er and autumn of 1900 availed themselves of Mr. de Linde's services to maintain the 
river at as high a point of navigability as possible — this in order that communication between 
Tientsin (and hence Peking) and the sea might be unimpeded for the movement of troops 
and supplies. 

The second phase of this conservancy work may -well be said to have been initiated 
in the winter and spring of 1901. At first, during the disorganised conditions of trade and 
administration, it seemed doubtful in just whose hands resided the power and means to 
carry on the work of the 1898 Commission. Owing to the inability of the Tientsin Provisional 
Government — under the “General Regulations for the Administration of the Chinese City” from 
which the Government derived its authority — to extend its jurisdiction over river matters, 
Field-Marshal Count von Waldebsee issued, with the approval of the Commanders-iit Chief 
of the contingents of the Allied Powers, the new "General Regulations for the Provisional 
Government of the District of Tientsin” which extended the jurisdiction of the Council to 
the sea, and which contained the clause reading, "Within the district so entrusted to it the 
Council must, with its own administration, . .... complete the public works begun and 
undertake those which may seem necessary — maintain and improve the commuuicatioijs by 
rivers and canals.” This cleared the way for the Council of the Tientsin Provisional Government 
to take action, which it did by electing three of its members — Major-General de Wogack, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Arlabosse, and Lieutenant-Colonel Bower — to constitute a Commission to 
prosecute and supervise the conservancy work. Unfortunately, owing to some misunderstandings 
which seemed to float away under the mellowing influence of time, the newly-constituted Board 
did not feel free to go ahead until a feeling of greater unanimity between the various local 
interests and bodies assured its more general support. The question of the Board's constitution 
and the methods to he employed in providing the needed moneys were the subjects of some 
little negotiation between the Consular Body, the General Chamber of Commerce, the Diplomatic 
Body in Peking, and Count von Waldebsee, until, after many proposals and counter-proposals, 
it was agreed between the Doyen of the Corps Diplomatique and Count von Waldebsee, 
acting for the Commanders-in-Chief, that the members of the Board should be reduced to the 
three following: a member of the Provisional Government, a member of the Consular Body, 
aud the Commissioner at Tientsin of the Chinese Imperial Customs ; to whom were added, with 
consultative voice only, representatives of commerce, shipping, and the Foreign Concessions. The 
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Commission was" to examine the question of improving the navigability of the Hai-ho, technically 
and financially, and to take, in an independent way, such steps as would satisfy all parties 
interested in the matter.” Not an easy task was thus set for them. 

As reconstructed, the Board consisted of Major-General de Wogack, a member of the 
Council of the Tientsin Provisional Government; Mr. L. C. Hopkins, PLB.M.’b Consul; and 
Mr. Detring, Commissioner of Customs. The only change v that has subsequently taken place 
in the formal make-up of the Board was the withdrawal, on the 15th August 1902, of the 
representative of the Tientsin Provisional Government, which on that date passed into history, 
and the assumption of his powers by the Customs Taotai, Mr. Dang Shao-i, appointed, in 
accordance with the terms of the Peace Protocol* by His Excellency Viceroy YOan Shih-k'ai. 
Naturally there have come, from time to time, many changes in the personnel of the Board and 
of the general Commission — the consulting members, — owing to changes in the offices holding 
the right of representation. In this way the Board has received the benefit of the services of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Arlabosse, during the absence of General de Wogack ; of Mr. C. L. Chow, 
Managing Director of the China Merchants Steam Navigation Company ; of the present 
Customs Taotai, Mr. Liang Tun- yen; of M. E. Rocher, French Consul General; and of 
Mr. T. T. H. Ferguson, Acting Commissioner of Customs. As it was stipulated at the outset 
that the Board, in order to give more direct control to the commercial aud shipping interests 
over the funds expended (which were to be largely derived from these interests), should appoint 
for its honorary treasurer a man prominent in the commercial life of the port, this important 
post has been filled consecutively by Mr. W. W. Dickinson, chairman of the Chamber of 
Commerce and a member of the general Commission ; by Mr. W. Fisher, chairman of the'British 
Municipal Council and also a member of the general Commission ; and by Mr. J. M. Dickinson, 
chairman of the British Municipal Council and of the Chamber of Commerce. That the 
commercial and general communities, both Native and Foreign, owe much to the Board and 
to their associates on the general Commission, for their pnblic-spirited devotion to the work of 
solving the great problem of the port, needs no reiteration here. 

What this Hai-ho Conservancy Board, upheld by the all-important action of the land- 
renters, has actually accomplished may be best approached by an examination of the means used 
to finance the Board’s schemes ; then a statement of the work done and of that in contemplation 
will be added. 

The initial difficulty in securing funds for the 1898 Commission was overcome, as stated 
above, by the contribution of Tts. 100,000 by the Viceroy, and the issuing of the British municipal 
loan, for Tts. 150,000, known as the British Municipal Loan E, 1898. This bore interest at 6 per 
cent. ; repayment was to commence at the expiration of one year from date of issue ; the whole 
amount was to he redeemed within 12 years; and the payment of interest and principal was 
secured by a levy of River Dues of -J per mille ad valorem on all imports, re-imports, and 
exports — being 1 per cent, of the regulnr Customs full Duties— for the period of 12 years, as well 
as by the property and assets of the British Municipality. This loan ran from the ist August 
1898 ; at present (ist July 1905) there remains outstanding T Is. 65,000. 


/\ 



For the first formidable task of the Board — the excavation of the two upper cuttings, — 
the second credit, Hai-ho Conservancy Loan A, 1902, for Tts. 250,000, bearing interest at 7 per 
cent and fully redeemable in 22 years, was issued by the Board itself. This supplemented the 
grant of f ia 250,000 by the Tientsin Provisional Government. The loan had for its security an 
additional 1 per cent of Customs Duties, and was guaranteed in principle on a pro rata basis 
by the various Foreign Municipalities. After the first drawing of bonds for redemption (ist April 
1905) there are still 5 it, 225,000 outstanding. 

The last loan, Hai-ho Conservancy Loan B, 1903 — the proceeds of which were to furnish 
funds to make the third cutting, — amounted to Tts. 300,000. It carried practically the same 
conditions as the second, in that it was to yield 7 per cent to the investors, to be redeemed 
in full in 25 years, and had the same securities in an additional 1 per cent of Duties as added 
River Dues. The bonds were issued in three separate blocks of Tts. 100,000 each, on the 
15th September 1903, the 15th May 1904, and the 15th September 1904; and, in proof of the 
community’s confidence in its own future and in the efficacy of the conservancy work, the last 
issue was over-subscribed some eleven times. 

This confidence may, in some degree, have been inspired by the excellent showing made by 
the River Dues during the season of 1902, when an exceptional volume of trade combined with 
the new schedule of Duties (inaugurated late in 1901) to produce more revenue through River 
Dues than had been gathered during the previous three and a half years that the impost had 
existed. For the sake of clearness, it is of value to collect in one place the scattered information 
given above in reference to these dues, and to add a tabular statement of the amounts collected. 

The first imposition of River Dues (J per mille ad valorem, on all merchandise-*that is, 
1 per cent, of the Customs Duties) was made on the ist August 1898; the second (double the 
first, or 2 per cent, of Customs Duties), on the 15th Oetoher 1901; while the third (3 per cent, 
of Duties) followed on the ist September 1903. The resolution sanctioning a further 1 per 
cent of Customs Duties for Bar improvement purposes — contingent upon the shipping interests 
raising a sum which, with such dues, should, in the opinion of the Council and the Hai-ho 
Conservancy Board, be sufficient to warrant the undertaking of remedial measures at the Taku 
Bar — was passed by the same meeting of landrenters in the British Concession (6th April 1903) 
that authorised the third imposition of dues for river conservancy; but its provisions have not 
yet been availed of. 

The amounts yielded by the River Dues are as follows : — 

1898, August to December ( 1 per cent of Customs Duties) .... 

1899 (1 per cent of Customs Duties) <'. . 

I 9°° .. 

1901 (1 per cant of Customs Duties; 2 per cent, from 15th October) 

1902 (2 per cent of Customs Duties) 

1903 (2 per cent of Customs Duties; 3 per cent from ist September) 

>904 (3 P er cent of Customs Duties) 

1905, January to May (3 per cent of Customs Duties) ....'. 


Hk.Tts 

9,786 

21,240 

8,198 

13,836 

60,658 

50,589 

67,352 

38,088 
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Similarly, a summary of. the Amounts devoted from time to time to the river works would 
show : — 


m 


Viceroy’s contribution of 1898 . 100,000 

British Municipal Loan E, 1898 ...... 150,000 

Tientsin Provisional Government grants during the autumn of 1901 250,000 

Hai-ho Conservancy Loan A, 1902 250,000 

■> » » B, 1903-04 300,000 


Total Tts. 1,050,000 

Of these loans, there was still outstanding on the 1st July 1905 the following: 


British Municipal Loan E 

Loan A 

„ B 



m. 

6 5,000 

225.000 

287.000 


Total 


Tts. 577,000 


To the above amount devoted to river works must be added the monthly grant of Tts. 5,000 
which the Tientsin Provisional Government turned over to the Board, from the 1st June 1901 to 
the 15th August 1902, for the maintenance work, and which the Chinese authorities have"since 
continued as the monthly payment of HJe.Tts 5, coo, in accordance with the terms of the Peace 
Protocol*; making a total of something over Hang-p'ivg Tts. 1,300,000 that have been devoted 
to river conservancy. 

It should be noticed, before leaving these figures, that even if the port’s trade does not 
exceed in the coming years what it was in 1904, the income from River Dues will be sufficient to 
extinguish entirely the outstanding bonds by the year 1916; and no one who has watched the 
port’s growth can doubt that, given normal commercial conditions and an improved Takn Bar, 
these liabilities for river conservancy will have disappeared some time before that date. 

Such have been the means and instruments provided for the engineers who have had the 
treatment of “our chronic local trouble" in their hands. Let us see what use they have made 
of their tools. The actual work done by the 1898 Commission has been referred to above. 
When the Hai-ho Conservancy Board began operations in the fall of 1901, its plans called for 
the cutting out of many of the bends between Tientsin and Taku, the training of more of the 
reaches, and the continuation of the old policy to keep as much water in the Hai-ho as possible 
by means of a system of locks on the distributary canals. . Five cuttings were in contemplation. 
Early in October 1901 the Board contracted for the excavation of the first two of these, to a 
depth of 23 feet, for Tts. 270,000, and work was begun on the 2ist October of that year. As 
shown on the map, the first cutting, 0.75 mile long, extends from Kua-chia-ssfi ($ ? to 
Yang-chuang, and has eliminated the Tientsin Bend and Match Factory Bend and the so-called 
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East Reach, of which the two' former were difficult of navigation owing to the small radius, while 
the latter was a very shallow place beoause of the great width of the river. As the length of the 
old river eliminated was 2.1 miles, this cut effected a saving of 1.35 miles. The second catting, 
extending from Hsia-ch'flan (f gg) to Ho-chia-chuang (£f gg), is 1.1 miles long, and has' 
done away with -the Double Bend and the Vegetable Bend, besides two other sharp curves 
between the Arsenal and the Vegetable Bends. Here, again, 4.2 miles of winding river were 
reduced by 3.1 miles; thus making the total reduction in distance effected by these two cuttings' 
about 44 miles. Their excavation to a depth of 23 feet below 1 the surface of the soil, and to 
widths varying from 325 to 360 feet, necessitated the removal of nearly 550,000 fang, or, 
approximately, 2,200,000 cubic yards, of earth — an amount which no layman can well appre- 
ciate until he climbs one of the mounds on the bank of the cutting and looks aloDg the small 
mountain of earth that 1 ms been thrown np there. The first cutting was opened to shipping late 
in July 1902, and the second early in September of that year. Their successful completion, and 
the great economy effected by them, confirmed all in their belief in the Board’s general scheme 
and stimulated the action which led to the prosecution of the plans for the third cutting. 
Work upon this, the greatest task thus far undertaken by the Board, was commenced in 
September 1903 and continued, nfter the cold weather ceased, until the end of June 1904. 
This new highway runs between the village of Yang-chia-ch’ang ($g 3 ^ j§), nt the Lower Tombs 
Bend, and Hsin-chuang (9^ g£), above Ni-wo. In just a little over 2 miles it has shortened the 
river's course by over 4J miles, thus effecting, with the two upper cuttings, a saving of nearly 
9 miles in the run between Tientsin and Ni-wo ; moreover, it eliminated the three worst bends 
then left in the river — the Lower Tombs Bend, the bend at Handsome Point, and Pai-t’ang-k'ou 
(£3 P) Bend, — together with some other bad places. An appropriate ceremony was 
observed in the opening of this cutting — to the " ships that come up from the sea" — by a 
representative of the Native authorities of the province ; Admiral Yzh represented His Ex- 
cellency Viceroy Y Can Snm-g*Al and, through him, the great numbers of people in this region 
who derive the inevitable benefits of every enhancement of the port’s trade. 

Many other minor works have been carried through by the Board, ns integral parts of the 
whole plan— such as the training of many of the reaches, narrowing the river where too great 
width has militated against its depth, and the care of the canal connexions, — of which space will 
not permit a description in detail ; yet of these lesser achievements it seems worth while adverting 
to two that stand out above the others. It will be remembered that Mr. DE Linde, as his first 
serious attempt, in 1898, to confine more water to the river’s bed, erected a weir and lock on the 
Lu-t'ai Canal at Ch‘!n-chia-kou, and that thiB was badly damaged during the Boxer troubles. The 
Board repaired the damage in 1902, and erected a new lock beside the old one, which can 
accommodate 30 or 40 boats at one time, instead of the single one to which the capacity of the old 
lock was limited'. His Excellency the Viceroy was present at the opening of the new lock on the 
24th September 1902. The other piece of work deserving special mention has been the widening 
of the river at the Concessions. In earlier years the steamera that came up to the Bund were 
compelled to drop down stream stem first over a mile before they could find water enough to turn; 
then in July 1903 the removal of the German military bridge rendered possible the making of a 
swinging-place just off the upper end of the German Concession; and ah present the widening 
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opposite the Bund has proceeded so far that some of the steamers have begun to swing right 
abreast of their wharves,- . -. 

What, then, haye been the tangible results upon shipping of all these conservancy works? 
The question is not hard to answer; and in its satisfactory answer may be found the reward of 
what has gone, before, as well as an earnest of what may yet be expected in the future. In its 
December 1902 report the Board was able to say that during the autumn the river was freely 
navigated up to the Bund, by sea-going steamers, in from seven to eight hours. On the 21st 
August the sa Lienshing arrived at the Settlements as the largest vessel that had reached the 
Bund since the 12th April 1899. During November 1902 the steamers Taishun and Anping, of 
the China Merchants Company, came up with a length of 270 feet between perpendiculars — some 

10 feet more than the Lienehing. In the, three autumn months 77 sea-going steamers came up 
on draughts of from 9 feet 6 inches to 10 feet 6 inches. During 1903 there were 333 sea-going 
merchant vessels that navigated the river to the Bund, one of which came up on a draught of 

1 1 feet 8 inches — a gratifying contrast to the record of 1 898 ; “ it may be safely stated that 
during August and a part of September, with ‘a 10-foot tide on the Bar, there was no depth 
less than 14 feet in the fairway at high water." For the following year the report says that 
374 vessels came up to the Concessions. 

Nor should we forget that other very important result of this conservancy work, as shown 
in the following quotation from the Board's report for 1904: — ■“ In August heavy rains in the 

hinterland, caused the level of the river to rise considerably, the current at this 

time being exceptionally strong, viz., about 3 knots an hour. If the cuttings which enabled the 
up-country water to flow out more freely seaward had not existed, it is more than probable that 
the immediate surroundings of Tientsin would have been flooded, as the dikes along the "Grand 
Caual were showing only 1 foot above the level of the water.” And for the economy in time 
effected by the cuttings, we have but to excerpt again the statement that “ two days after the 
[third] cutting was available for steamers the sa Kwangchi made the journey in 4 hours 
10 minutes, which was exactly one hour less than the record existing previous to the opening of 
the cutting. On the 14th August, however, the s.s. Anping, with wind and tide greatly in her 
favour, made the passage down from the swinging-place at Tientsin to Taku in 3f hours.” 

With these results achieved, and a valuable fund of experience accumulated, it is a matter 
of little wonder that, at present, the commercial, shipping, and general interests of the port have 
combined to organise an attack upon the Cerberus that sits at our gate and exacts his damaging 
tribute on our trade. The dredging of a channel over the Taku Bar has always been in con- 
templation as a part of the general improvement scheme, but the various movements in tliis 
direction have failed because the funds have not been procurable. Now, however, the future 
holds brighter prospects of success; for at a meeting of the landrenters of the British Concession 
on the 14th June just past measures were taken which give great promise of ensuring the 
necessary financial support. 

The first definite step for Bar amelioration came in April 1903, when, as stated above, 
the landrenters authorised a further } per mille tax on merchandise, which was duly approved 
.by the several Ministers at. Peking. The sine qua non that the sbipppg interests should 
contribute enough to supplement tliis, and make the work possible, operated to defeat, at that 
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time, its execution. But at their last meeting the landrenters went one step further, and, in 
addition to the imposition of the deferred J per mille dues, authorised their Council to offer to 
find the. sum of Th t 200,000 — which, together ' with the loan of Tts. 230,000 to be guaranteed 
by them, will make the capital sum the Board considers necessary to have at its back before 
commencing Bar improvement work, — on condition that the shipping companies should “ bind 
themselves to consent to the imposition of a tax of 1 mace per registered ton per trip con- 
temporaneously with the issue of the loan,” provided the Council be empowered to agree, with the 
shipping companies to the imposition of a modified form of the tax in the case of ships which 
are unable to cross the Bar. Inasmuch as the co-operation of the shipping interests is expected, 
and the plan of the Conservancy Board will probably be acceptable to the Council, it is to be 
hoped that the near future will see a 12-foot channel across the Bar. 

That the necessity for amelioration has become acute can be readily appreciated by those 
who have been “stuck” for several days on the Bar. Since 1897 the Bar has been steadily 
growing worse, so that at times, within the past few years, as many ns 30 or 40 steamers have 
been seen lying outside the Bar nt one time, awaiting water enough to cross. But the full 
meaning of this, in its connexion with the port’s shipping, and indirectly with the cost of 
merchandise and living here, does not become apparent until we take the carefully prepared 
estimates of the amount annually lost by the delay of shipping at the Bar, and find that this runs 
from Tit. 400,000 to Tit 500,000. To save this, at an estimated yearly outlay of Tit 1 30,000 for 
a few years, is well worth the trial ; and those who have seen the previous work of M. Guiotton, 
Engineer-in-Chief to the Conservancy Board, have every reason to believe that the task will be 
accomplished as plnnned. If all goes well, the dredgers should be at work by October 1906. 

The technical treatment of the question provides for the dodging and maintenance of 
a channel 12 feet deep, which, with the depth shown in the river during the past year, would 
mean that most of the ships now trading with Tientsin could come up without lightering at 
all. And it cannot be doubted that in the successful treatment of this trouble lies a tonic 
for that threatened wasting away of our trade which commercial astrologers see impending in 
the competitive activity of our neighbouring ports. What proportion of the trade of the great 
hinterland that Tientsin now controls will he diverted, by one means or another, to Kiaochow, 
Chefoo, Chinwnngrao, and Dalny, as well as Hankow and the other river ports that may estab- 
lish railroad connexions with the interior, cannot be predicted ; but one has only to turn the 
pages of the history of commercial development the world over to realise that, in sections where 
rapid commercial growth is being made, the ^places which can keep their hold on the connecting 
points of the sinews of trade— the railroads, — and which have free access to the sea, need have 
little fear of maintaining their relative positions in the onward march. 

It is difficult to pass on from this all-engrossing subject without recording, if but briefly, 
some mention of the credit which is due the official and individual members of the British 
Municipality for the sustained efforts they have made to bring the dreams of previous years 
to present realities and to make possible a repetition of this metamorphosis. The landrenters 
allowed their property to be pledged in security of the first loan made to improve the river, 
and now they have again come forward with an offer to advance the funds for the Bar 
amelioration work. 
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Mr. C. Thobnb, Secretary of the Conservancy Board, has kindly given free access to the 
archives of the Board, and has supplied valuable information for the compilation of this section. 

(j.) During the decennial period no new aids to navigation, in the way of lights, buoys, or 
beacons, have been added in this district ; in fact, the markers of the sea’s gateway now in use 
have stood as they are at present for many years. Some shifting, however, is anticipated in 
the near future. 

The lightship Taku, swinging at anchor 8 miles south-east from the entrance to the 
Hai-ho, marks the anchorage outside the Bar for vessels making the port, as well as serving 
as a good guide for ships going out by night. 

Of prominent buoys there are four: — 

1. The Fairway Buoy, with red and black horizontal stripes, 5} miles from the river’s 

mouth : marks the outer edge of the Bar. 

2. The Black Buoy, moored 3 J miles out, and on the south side of the channel: marks 

the channel inside the Bar. ^ 

3. The North Bank Spit Buoy (all red) lies 1 £ miles from the river entrance, on the 

north side of the channel, where the latter is known as the Deep Hole. 

4. The Inner Buoy (also red) indicates the north side of the channel at 1} miles from 

the Hai-ho. 

There are several beacons on shore, two of which, when kept in line, mark the course from 
the Spit Buoy to the Black Buoy, partly leading through the Deep Hole. 

In addition to these guides maintained by the Customs, the Taku Pilot Company keep 
boats with lights on them at three of the buoys ; and they also signal the depth of water bymeans 
of flags on the Fairway Buoy — this information is likewise given, by cones and balls on a cavalier, 
at the Customs signal station located where the South Fort stood before it was destroyed. 

The pilot service at Taku has so long been of great assistance to the shipping of the port 
that an enlargement of the above reference may well be considered within the scope of this 
section. Pilots for the Bar and the tortuous Hai-ho were first employed in 1862, and in 1868 a 
number of them formed themselves into the Taku Pilot Company. At first they counted 12 
men, and charged 4 Mexican dollars per foot of draught from the Bar to Taku (at the mouth of 
the Hai-ho), and the same from Taku to Tientsin — thus making a total charge of $8 per foot 
from the Bar to the Bund. An advance made in May 1903, when the Pilot Regulations were 
revised, brought the charges up to ffe. 4 per foot for pilotage to Taku, and Th. 5 per foot from 
Taku to Tientsin — thus totalling Tfe. 9 for the whole trip. At the present time the company 
embraces only eight pilots, who have no difficulty in handling the work to be done. 

Pilotage is not compulsory. Some masters bring their ships in without assistance, while 
an even larger number navigate the river themselves after having been guided over the Bar. 

( k . ) Exclusive of the Boxer troubles, which have already been touched upon, the greatest 
calamities that have visited the immediate region of Tientsin during the decade have been 
the destructive floods of the early years. In July of 1892 the freshets in the Peiho and the 
Hsia-hsi-ho, causing breaches in the banks of these rivers, spread their waters out over a district 
of some 18 li in length to the point where they again narrowed to their natural channel. The 
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loss of life and property was not seriously large. But during the following season — 1893 — a 
recurrence of these freshets left a much darker mark on the country-side. The watero began 
rising about the 15th July, and continued until the whole district, lying within, approximately, 
30 miles of a line running from Tientsin to Peking, was severely affected. Wide tracts were 
entirely inundated, and crops consequently ruined. To relieve to some degree the great 
distress that resulted among the farmers and traders of the region, the Haikwan Taotai issued a 
proclamation, on the 22nd AuguBt, remitting the usual dues upon rice, when imported under 
Huchao for relief purposes. A third visitation came during ''1894, when, in July, owing to 
the overflowing of the Hai-ho at the Arsenal Creek Bend and other points further down, the 
country between Tientsin and Taku was mostly covered by the devastating sheet. Also in the 
following month the strong freshets, brought down by the melting of the heavy snows still on 
the mountains, inundated the country to the north of the river to such an extent as to repeat 
the serious damage to the crops in that region. During the 28th and 29th April 1895 a severe 
storm, accompanied by an abnormal tide of 20 feet at Taku, wrought havoc and destruction at 
and near the river’s mouth. The whole country was flooded, boats were carried high and dry, 
and many lives were lost, especially among the soldiers in the camps. Following upon the 
heavy rains, a long strip of the river bank in the Arsenal Creek Bend was carried away and miles 
of country on both sides of the railway line were flooded. All these floods, of course, had their 
depressing effect upon the industry and husiness of the whole region. 

Within the period there have, fortunately,- been no serious shipping losses, except those 
minor ones wrought — principally upon Native shipping — during the Boxer days. When the sad 
fate of the German gun-boat litis (which was wrecked on the South-east Shantung Promontory 
late in July 1896, and carried down 77 out of her crew of 88) became known in Tientsin, a fund 
was locally raised for the relief of the widows aud orphans of the drowned sailors. 

Within the confines of the province, however, the unhappy occurrence ranking next to the 
Boxer outrages was undoubtedly the famine in the Yung-p’ing prefecture during the spring and 
summer of 1895. Poor harvests, consequent upon floods the previous year, lay at the root of the 
misery. This was keenest in the immediate vicinity of Tongshan, where the mines, with their 
good wages and busy surrounding marts, served to attract the helpless and destitute in numbers 
far beyond what the neighbourhood was able to maintain. When conditions thus became acute, 
the contractors furnishing the labour for the mines secured a surfeit of hands willing to work for 
simply rice enough to live on. In all the region around Feng-jun-hsien, Tongshan, Ku-yeh, and 
Yung-p‘ing-fu city cereals and supplies, 011'the famine prices, leaped to nearly, and in some cases 
quite, double the quotations of the previous year. Lan-chou suffered especially. Eye-witnesses 
wrote that everywhere people were eating chaff and leaves, oftentimes mixed with the bark 
of trees, roots, and similar substances, and that the grim testimony of the streets proved a 
much greater severity than that of the famine following the 1890 floods. In order to provide 
relief, funds were subscribed here in Tientsin and the neighbouring cities, and forwarded to the 
missionaries in the neighbourhood, who did excellent work towards mitigating the suffering. 
Relief stations hail early to be opened some distance from Tongshan, as magnets to draw away 
part of the congestion which the assistance in the immediate vicinity Mid quickly induced. 
The method generally employed throughout the region in the distribution of cash and rice— 
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that of house-to-house visitation; chiefly under the guidance of the village elders, — though 
making heavy demands upon the energies of the workers, ensured protection against rewarding 
professional vagrants and won the commendation of those whose funds wrought the timely relief; 
This assistance in many places made it possible for farmers, who would otherwise have been 
unable to put in a spear of grain, to plant and raise the crops that were to guard against a 
recurrence of the shortage the following winter. The relief movement under the direction of the 
missionaries was later supplemented, and rendered unnecessary, by the action of the officers of 
the Chinese Engineering and Mining Company and the Government officials. 

( 1 .) * ' * * * * 


(m.) During the years 1892 to 1901 there were six Imperial examinations held within 
the province — three provincial and three metropolitan ; and of these, three were amalgamations 
of the regular examinations QE.f}) and special ones given “by Imperial gTace” (,g, 7ft). The 
regular triennial provincial test that should have come in 1900 was postponed until the following 
year, when the scholars from this province wh<| wished to compete had to go to Honan. 

During the decade this province has produced no chuang-yuan, pang-yen, or t'an-hua. 
The last Chihli man to be made a ckuang-ytian was Chang Chih-wan ( 5 § ■£* J|), of Nnn-p‘i- 
hsien, who won the honour in 1847. A belief is known to exist among the literati of Chihli 
that, in order to encourage the men from the southern and more distant provinces, the northern 
scholar is sometimes passed over in favour of a perhaps less erudite candidate. However, 
consolation has in a way been secured by the successful entrance of 20 Chihli men into the 
“Forest of Pencils” (Hanlin, $ $)— four at the 1894 regular examination, six at the .1896 
“grace” examination, and 10 at the regular trials of 1898. 

(71.) Frequent references have been made in the annual Reports, as well as in the local 
press, to the educational work which Dr. Chart.es D. Tenney has been organising and directing 
in Chihli during the past 10 years, and well have these notices of progress and praise been 
deserved. As no person is so well qualified to treat this recent educational development as 
Dr. Tenney himself, we have, with his permission, taken liberal excerpts from a paper prepared 
by him on “The Government Schools of Chihli Province,” as the best means of securing an 
interesting exposition of the subject. He wrote, in part, as follows : — 

“ To Mr. Detring, Commissioner of Customs at Tientsin, should be given the credit of 
the first move in the establishment of Government schools in the metropolitan province. He 
first brought the matter before the Viceroy Li Hung-Chang, and, having obtained his sanction, 
acquired a tract of land below the European Settlements, on the right bank of the river, where, 
with funds contributed by Chinese officials and by Europeans, he erected the main building of 
what afterwards became known as the Tientsin University. This was in 1887. After going so 
far, Viceroy Li became discouraged, and postponed the opening of the institution ; so that the 
building stood empty for eight years. During this period it was often called ‘Detring’s Folly’ 
by those who have no sympathy for the heart-breaking efforts that China's friends have made 
to arouse her to a sense of her own needB. The writer had been chosen to take charge of the 
.new enterprise, and he organised a private school for Chinese youths while waiting for the 
Government to move. The Japanese war gave the necessary shock to Chinese opinion, and 





the deadlock over the development of the University scheme was broken in 1895, when 
the progressive Sh£ng HsOan-huai was Customs Taotai of Tientsin, and immediately after 
Li Hukg-chang had been relieved by Wang W^n-shao. ........ 

"The course of study laid out comprised four years of preparatory work in English and, 
elementary mathematics, and four years of collegiate or advanced study, during the last 
three years of which the students specialised in European law or in the various branches of 
engineering. In order to make it possible to organise the' special departments earlier than 
otherwise, the lower classes were filled with students who had received an elementary training in 
the private schools already opened at Tientsin and Shanghai and in the British Government 
schools of Hongkong. 

“ The reactionary spirit that swept the country after the events of 1898 threatened the 
University for a time ; but by tact and the support of friends in high position the storm was 
weathered, and the institution escaped without injury. In fact, during the period of reaction the 
number of applicants steadily increased. 

" When the Boxers took charge of affairs in Chihli, they gave out as their programme 
at Tientsin — first, the destruction of the railway station, and, second, that of the University. 

Students and teachers banded together to defend the place Then followed the 

seizure and occupation of the Univevsity by the German military forces, which ended the life 
of the first University. 

“ A number of the old students went to Japan and to America, where they won honoun 
in competition with Foreign students. One of these students carried off the first honours in 
the law department of Yale University this year. The work of the first University- is-vitally 
connected with the present school system of Chihli province, because the students of the old 
institution havo largely become the teachers of the new schools, and without them it would have 
been impossible to organise many of the present schools. 

“ We come now to the period of reorganisation under the auspices of the present Viceroy, 

YDan Shih-k'ai. The Viceroy sees clearly the deficiencies in the old system of 

Chinese education and the imperative need of introducing the new. While Governor of 
Shantung he interested himself in the educational improvement of his province, and on his 
assumption of office in Chihli he began at once the organisation of schools. The Provincial 
College at Pao-ting-fu was opened before the Viceroy was able to establish himself at Tientsin ; 
and after the restoration of Tientsin by the Allies work was commenced, on the site of the 
former Arsenal at Hsi-ku, in the erectibn of buildings for the Tientsin University. At the 
same time middle schools were organised in the prefectural and independent sub-prefectural 
cities of the province, to serve as preparatory schools for the Provincial College and the 
University. The -middle schools are housed in reconstructed Chinese examination halls (shu- 
yUan), and the buildings are generally very suitable and commodious. A normal school has 
been established at Pao-ting-fu, under Japanese instructors. The purpose of this institution is 
to train teachers to take charge of primary schools in the district cities and in the towns 
and villages. In these primary schools the instruction will be given in the vernacular only, 
while in the middle schools English is taught; in the University, courseb in other European 
languages are provided 
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“To sum up. the pieseut Government school system of Chihli province is as follows 

“ t. The Provincial College at Pao-ting-fu . — 

“ 2. The Tientsin University. — ' ..... The site of the institution is on the right 
bank of the Peiho, 5 miles north of the Foreign Concessions. The buildings now completed 
can accommodate about 400 students, and in the classes now organised there are about 125, 
In addition to the law and scientific work of the curriculitm, each student, on commencing his 
advanced course, selects either French, German, or Russian as a supplementary study, giving 
one hour per day to it throughout his course. Every student will therefore graduate with a 
knowledge of English and of one other European language. 

“3. The Middle Schools. — These are established at 14 points, with an average of about 
50 students in each school. The cities in which middle schools are now in operation are 
Hstlan-hua-fu (j[ ft $f), Tsun-hua-chou (jg ft ft), Yung-p'ing-fu (& $f), Tientsin, I-chou 

(St W). Ho-chieu-fu (ftf fljj Jflf), Shfin-chon (g| ft), Chi-chou (j| ft). Ting-chon (g? ft), 
ChSng-ting-fu (IE g /fj), Shun-tfi-fu (g Chao-chou (j@ ft), Kuang-p'ing-fu (if )gf)> 
and Ta-ming-fu (fz 45 ft}), extending from the extreme north, on the border of Mongolia, 
to the extreme south of the province, near the Yellow River. In all of these schools 
athletic grounds are laid out and physical exercise forms a part of every day's work, as is the 
case also in the higher institutions of Pao-ting-fu and Tientsin. It gives a traveller a curious 
sensation to enter one of these schools, in the far interior — amid surroundings that have scarcely 
changed for a thousand years, — and see school work going on in the modem way. The former 
students of Tientsin who have been entrusted with this work are, generally, showing great 
enthusiasm. There are places where both officials and gentry look askance at the innovation, 
and only the fear of Viceroy YOan induces them to tolerate it; but, on the other hand, many 
officials have shown great interest in the movement nnd a very helpful spirit. The writer 
makes two tours of inspection yearly, and monthly reports are made to him from each school, 
accompanied by the examination papers of the students ; so that he is able to keep in touch 
with each school. As bo many of the younger Chinese scholars of the province are now enrolled 
in these modem schools, the outlook for the future, if no interruption ocours, is most en- 
couraging, and the effects on the general intelligence of the metropolitan province ought to be 
very marked within three or four years. 

“ A description of the schools of Chihli province must not omit the excellent work that is 
being done by the Japanese. As already mentioned, the normal school at Pao-ting-fu is under 
the guidance of Japanese instructors. This school contains between 400 and 500 students, 
generally of more advanced age than those enrolled in the other schools. They are being 
prepared to act as teachers in the elementary schools to be established in the district cities 
and the small towns. When they are able to begin their work, the combined effect of all the 
schools should be very great, and a change in the mental attitude of the people ought to 
take place very rapidly. Special work is also being done by Japanese at Pao-ting-fu and 
Tientsin. At the former city an Agricultural School has been established, also a Military School 
and a Japanese Language School ; and at Tientsin an Industrial School arid an Army Medical 
School have been established. 
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“ When the Tientsin University was first organised, in 1895, a scheme was formulated for 
the opening of preparatory schools in the interior cities; but at that time the Chinese Govern- 
ment could be induced to take but the one step. The second step has now been taken ; and the 
third must be, as has already been proposed by the Viceroys YOan and Chang, to abolish the 
old system of examination- altogether, and to give the literary degree to those only who have 
graduated from organised schools in which the curriculum .shall combine a reasonable study of 
the ancient Chinese classics with the modem scientific knowledge that has made the Western 
nations powerful. With the carrying out of this final reform China will enter upon a new era of 
prosperity ; for there is no lack of intellectual ability among the Chinese — it is only necessary 
to turn that ability into the right channel.” 

Besides the institutions above mentioned, there are here, at Tientsin, the Pei-yang Medical 
College, formally opened by Li Htjng-chang on the 19th December 1893; the Anglo-Chin'ese 
College, under the auspices of the London Mission ; and many other schools of lesser renown. 
Indicative of the educational conditions here stands the following: — “The whole city of Tientsin 
is honeycombed with schools of one sort and another, and of the schools which may be classed 
as ‘new’ there would appear to be some 47 in all; of these, 12 may be termed Government 
schools, to are established by the local gentry, six by the Christian church, and three owe their 
existence to private enterprise.” 

If any defence were necessary for giving to this subject so much space, it could easily 
be adduced from the vital importance of this educational movement to the future of Foreigners 
and Natives alike, and from the fact that this attempt, in Chihli, to introduce and set going the 
complete equipment of new machinery will react, in its ultimate success or failure, upon the 
whole Empire with a power such as probably no force now impinging upon the domestic, social, 
or political life of the country is able to exert If what Dr. Griffis did for the school system 
of Japan after her national revolution can be duplicated and improved upon in -Chihli, and 
gradually spread over the rest of the Empire, the metropolitan province — and those who have 
laboured throughout the country to effect thiB revolution — will have reaped a rich reward. 

(0.) The regular number of chu-jen degrees granted this province is 280. The heiu-ts'ai 
are distributed among the different prefectures and independent sub-prefectures as follows: — 

Prefectures. 

Shun-t’ien-fu (^f Jfc M) • • ■ 49 ° Tientsin-fu ( 3 S ISE Jfif) • ... 168 

Pao-ting-fu (ffc g? Iff) . . 334 Cheng-ting-fu (Ig®) . . 237 

Ch'fing-te-fu (jR tg #) . . . 28 Shun-tg-fu (JR fS JiW . . . I 69 

Ch'ao-yang-fu Bg ffi) . . 16 Kuang-p'ing-fu (gf ^ fk) • • 188 

Yung-p'ing-fu Gfc Iff) . . .148 Ta-ming-fu (* « iff) . ■ . 186 


Ho-chien-fu (jpj R!j . . 232 Hsuan-hua-fu (i[ -ffc . . 201 
Independent Sub-Prefectures. 

Tung-chou (jg jfl) ... 23 Chao-chou (*§ ffl) 97 

Tsun-hua-chou (jg ({j #|) . . 59 Shto-chou (g» ;»j) . ( . . . . 71 

I-chou (gffi ... 18 Ting-chou #j) . . . . . 58 

Chi-chou (l| W) ... 127 

n 72 
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(g.) Native Postal Honos. — An investigation of the local Native postal hongB has failed 
to reveal any radically different system of management or of handling the postal matter from 
those described in the previously published Decennial Reports. Some few points, however, 
deserve a passing note. As the Native hongs look upon the Chinese Imperial Post as the 
competitor that has taken from them much of their business, and are consequently very 
backward ahout imparting to its representatives information 'which they believe may be used 
to their detriment, many of the statements given by them as facts must, as a matter of 
precaution, be put tentatively. 

The list of the various registered and unregistered postal hongs given at the end of this 
Report (see Appendix No. l), when taken with the map showing the development of the 
Imperial Post Office, should in future years offer interesting data for the study of the effect 
the LP.O. is having upon the Native hongs. It will be noticed, in this Appendix, that the 
rate for letters is 50 cash for circulation withp the province and 100 cash for places beyond 
its border; this is the charge for light letters, while heavier ones probably have to pay a 
higher fee. 

The hongs collect letters from the houses and hongs of the senders as late as possible 
before the hour of despatch; and couriers also pick up covers en route, receiving therefor 4 per 
cent of the postage fee. Promptness of delivery is secured by having the carriers distribute the 
mails just as soon as they receive them from the railway or from the LP.O., without first taking 
them to the hong. The presentation of “ wine money ” also induces speed. Although lhquiries 
are made in all cases of the alleged loss of letters, ordinary covers are not paid for when lost ; 
but those containing drafts or other valuables have the value declared on the outside, and for 
them a detailed receipt is given by the hong to the sender, just as, in turn, the hong obtains 
such from the addressee. The fee of 1 per cent charged for this registration guarantees the 
return of full value in the event of loss. The couriers of the postal hongs were formerly bearers 
of the news of exchange and market rates, hut in this they have now been superseded by the 
telegraph. Yet the hongs still continue their function as newspaper agencies, by receiving 
orders, delivering papers, and collecting subscriptions as a part of their regular work. Although 
there is no direct evidence of the bribing of employes on the railway, it is stated as certain 
that Native hong small mails are secretly carried by railway employes, who receive a regular 
monthly stipend for this service. The wages of the carriers range from 2,000 to 3,000 cash 
per month, which is supplemented by certain recognised perquisites, such as those mentioned 
above, and the regular donation of " wine money " at the greater festivals. On the other hand, 
the clerical staff are usually partners, or are otherwise interested in the success of the business ; 
while the writers, if any are needed, receive from 5,000 to 6,000 cash a month. Then, too, 
part of the insurance fees on articles despatched goes to the staff 

Between the hongs and their larger patrons there is often an arrangement whereby the 
patrons receive credit for the postal services rendered and only settje accounts quarterly, 
although no cases have been found here, such as are mentioned elsewhere, of an annual fee 
being paid by a hong to cover all its postal matter for the year. 



Customs Post. — Probably due to the difficulty of maintaining connexions with the South 
during the winter months, Tientsin did not follow the example of the other ports in establishing 
a Local Post. Consequently, the Tientsin Local Post stamps advertised in various dealers, cata- 
logues were never used here, are entirely spurious, and can have been only the speculation of 
Borne private individual. Here, at Tientsin, the Customs Postal Department acted as the agent 
of the Shanghai Local Post in receiving and distributing , its mails, and later represented other 
local offices. Mail matter for Shanghai itself was sent in direct bags, by this Customs Post, 
to the Shanghai Local Post for distribution, while matter for 'points beyond Shanghai went to 
the Customs Post there for further transmission. The Postal Department had a station at Taku, 
where mails were landed and shipped. Mounted couriers rode daily between Tientsin and 
Peking. During the winter, when Taku was closed to navigation, a courier service was main- 
tained between Tientsin and Chinkiang, which was continued even after the establishment of the 
LP.O. and until Chinwangtao had proved fully satisfactory as a winter port. At its initiation 
this service despatched couriers thrice weekly on the 12-day journey to Chinkiang, but in later 
years it provided a daily schedule. 

Chinese Imperial Post. — The Imperial Post, which was established in 1897, had before 
the Boxer outbreak been extended, in this district, to Tangku, Tientsin city (one branch office 
and 10 box-office agencies), Tongshan, Shanbaikwan, Te-chou. Tnng-kuang, Ts'ang-chou, and. 
Ching-hai-hsien; Peitaiho also had a summer office and Chinwangtao a winter station. The 
storm of 1900 swept all this away, with the single exception of the head office for the Tientsin 
Foreign Settlements. Reconstruction commenced almost immediately, however, by the re- 
establishment of Tangku in August and of one branch office in Tientsin city in September. 
In 1901 the offices at Tongshan, Shanbaikwan, Te-chou, and Ts'ang-chou were reopened; in 
addition, another branch office, with 10 box-office agencies, was opened in the city, while 
Chinwangtao, Tsun-hua, and Feng-jnn began work. Since then the record of the years Bhow: 
for 1902, six offices opened or reopened; for 1903, 18 opened; for 1904, six opened; and in 
1905 there have thus far been five inaugurated. 

The accompanying map, showing the ramifications of the Chinese Imperial Post in 
North China, has been made to include, besides the district of Tientsin, part of the district of 
Peking, the P ekin g sub-district of K'ai-feng, and the Chefoo sub-diBtrict of Chi-nan-fu. These 
have not yet been shown in any of the Decennial Reports, and when seen en bloe they give a 
much clearer idea of what has been accomplished during the short existence of the LP.O. 

Foreign Post Offices. — Before 1900 there were but three Foreign post offices in this 
district — the German, Japanese, and Russian, — and these confined their operations to Tientsin. 
The French Consulate had a postal agency; and in earlier days the British also handled their 
mail in this way, but later they turned over the work to the Customs Postal Department. The 
arrival of military forces in 1900 brought German, Russian, Japanese, French, American, and 
British field post offices, of which the sole representative now left, in its purely military form, is 
the Indian field post with the British garrison. The German and Japanese were eventually 
merged into the civil offices; the French military post, together with the Consular agency, were 
dosed when the regular French civil post was instituted ; and the Russian and American offices 
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werS withdrawn as their troops left. The Japanese civil post now has branches at Peking, 
Tientsin, Tangku, and Shanhaikwan ; the German, at the same places ; the French and Russian, 
at Peking and Tientsin ; the Indian field post is at Peking, Tientsin, Tangku, Lu-t‘ai, Tongshan, 
and Shanhaikwan ; while all, except the French and Russian, open offices at Chinwangtao during 
the winter. 

(t.) Two noteworthy extensions of the Customs functions at this port have taken place 
during the decade— one, the collection of the River Dues, whicl? has been spoken of in section 
(i.), and the other, the issuing of Inward Transit Passes, referred to in section (6.). The extra 
work imposed by the former required an addition of three Shupan and Clerks to the Native 
stag, while the transit business made necessary the opening of a new office with a staff of nine 
Chinese. Then, in further connexion with the river work, the Commissioner of Customs has, 
by virtue of his office, been a regular member of the Hai-ho Conservancy Board, and in this 
position has taken. an active part in the improvement and maintenance of the navigability of 
our watercourse to the sea. 

The latest and, without doubt, the mos^ important step in advance has been the assump- 
tion of the Native Customs work by the Maritime Customs; but as this did not come until the 
summer of 1902, when the Tientsin Provisional Government surrendered its authority, and as 
oiir successor will have before him the accumulated information in reference to the results 
which time has not yet provided, the treatment of the change and the subsequent developments 
will he left to him. - 

(u.) “ From the Foreign point of view ’’ there have been, during the decade and the few 
succeeding years, unusual activities in and about Tientsin along the lines of military and ad- 
ministrative matters. What the conditions were during the actual siege of 1900 and during the 
following months may be gleaned from earlier sections ; but it must not be inferred that the with- 
drawal of the forces in the autumn of 1900 and the spring of 1901 marked a return to normal 
conditions, for, in consequence of Article IX of the Peace Protocol recognising the right of the 
Powers to occupy certain points in order to maintain free communication between the Capital 
and the sea, the Allies have kept guards at Peking, Huang-ts'un, Lang-fang, Yang-ts'un, Tientsin, 
Chtln-liang-ch'eng, Tangku, Lu-t'ai, Tongshan, Lan-chou, Chang-li, Chinwangtao, Peitaiho, and 
Shanhaikwan. Altogether these number, at present, a few over 8,000 officers and men, of whom 
nearly 4,000 are here at Tientsin. The nations maintaining the largest contingents are the 
British, French, German, and Japanese, predominating in the order named. If these guards 
Bhould be withdrawn, Tientsin would in many ways feel the effect of so radical a reduction of 
the Foreign population. A rapid fall in rents, servants wages, and the general cost of living, 
which have been above normal since 1900 — and a probable depression in the Foreign retail 
business, which has been greatly extended to meet the demands upon it, — would mark their 
leave-taking. But it is impossible to say definitely, at this date, whether this will take place in 
a few months time or not for years yet. 

With the growing importance of the interests of the various Foreign Powers in North 
China, several of the home Governments have taken steps to recognise the development by raising 
the status of their commercial representatives at Tientsin. In this way the Consulates of Great 
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Britain, Japan, and the United States have during the period been made Consulates General; 
while the French office, although generically the same as formerly, has been for some years 
administered by a Consul General 

Yet more strikingly significant, and of no mean interest to those alike who look on from 
the Foreign and Native view-points, have been the extension of the old and the creation of the 
new Foreign Concessions within the port. Those granted before 1900 partook of the usual 
character of such Settlements in any of the other Treaty points — areas set aside for residence and 
business, to meet the demands of an expanding trade with the nationals of the country to whom 
the land was assigned; but those taken up after the troubles can hardly be said to have had 
that justification. The feverish haste displayed in pre-empting abnormally large areas was not 
warranted by the trade of the concemionnaires at the time nor by the commercial prospects .of 
the port for the immediate future ; political reasons, coupled with the desire to have a favourable 
site for possible trade developments in the more distant future, may be taken to have been the 
dominating motives. One possible result of the movement, that may prove of benefit to China, 
is the latent guarantee, in this localisation of the interests of several Powers, that no one of 
them shall be permitted to dominate the immediate vicinity or the province of Chihli as a 
whole, if there should be any tendency to do so. In other words, what at first blush appears to 
be a despoliation of Chinese authority may turn out a guarantee of her integrity. 

The first Concessions were a direct outgrowth of the ratification of the Treaties of 
Tientsin in the autumn of i860. In accordance with the terms of these, the Chinese Superin- 
tendent of Northern Trade laid out three tracts of land, for the use of the British, French, and 
American residents. The boundary stones for the first of these — the British — were set on the 
28th December i860; they enclosed the area of 460 mow, described on the accompanying map 
as the “British Concession." This strip along the river bank was destined to grow, from the 
little village of Tzfi-ehu-lin (fig jf ££), as it was then called, to the busiest and most valuable 
portion of the Foreign Settlements of Tientsin. To-day it embraces practically all the wharves 
used by the seR-going ships that come up to the port and provides space for the greater portion 
of the port’s trade. 

Coming down to the decade under review, we find a very natural expansion of the area 
administered by the British authorities, as the need for more room had caused an overflow into 
the section adjacent to the original Concession. Dwellings having been erected west of the Taku 
Road, and a large portion of the land there having passed into Foreign hands, the need for 
administrative improvements became urgent. Accordingly the negotiations were opened which, 
on the 31st March 1897, led to the proclamation by the Taotai granting to the British authorities 
the exclusive administrative rights over the 1,630 mo u embraced within the new boundaries. 
It should be observed that this proclamation did not give rights in perpetuity to the land, such 
as the authorities acquired in the original Concession, but only exclusive administrative rights; 
and that, therefore, the term “ Extra Concession ” is, to this extent, a misnomer. The official 
name of this addition is the “British Municipal Extension,” just as the old American Concession 
has come to be known as the “British Southern Extension.” In the same way, the large plot 
of 3,928 mow outside the Mud Wall is technically the “British Extra-Mural Extension” not 
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“Concession,” as it is commonly called. This accretion, although acquired in 1900, when all 
the old Concessions took the opportunity . to extend their borders, has not yet been actively 
taken in charge by the Council, hecause, right at the outset, the construction of roads and 
other general improvements would require an outlay that does not find justification in the 
present demand for more room nor in the prospects of an early liquidation of the necessary 
loan by the income from municipal sources. 

In the British Municipal Extension it was found necessary to elect a separate Council and 
to maintain separate accounts from those of the Concession. But as the Concession was a 
large owner in the Extension, and many of the Concession residents also held plots there, it 
was decided to elect to the new Council the members of the Concessions Council and four 
others. This arrangement has made possible the carrying ont of the administrative work of 
the Extension by the executive staff of the Concession, ns well as ensuring ready financial 
support. The Concession has aided the Extension throughout its early years, until now it is 
beginning to stand upon its own feet. Its report for last year shows, from land taxes, rental 
assessments, general licenses, etc., a revenue of xfo 48,307, in comparison with fit. 2,656 during 
1899 (the first year any revenue was collected) and fit 12,728 for 1901. For the same years 
the expenditures were fit. 71,207, fit 4,721, and fit 21,815; of these, the largest items have 
been disbursements for public works and for the general improvement of the Extension. The 
deficit has been cared for by a loan of fit 100,000 in 1904, and a half of the British Municipal 
Loan G, of fit 60,000, which was issued to cover the cost of erecting the British market. 

In the administration of the Concession itself the decade has witnessed great strides. The 
most noticeable changes, of course, are the improvements in roads, the added wharfage and 
bunding, and the number of new buildings, which have been referred to in section (h .) ; but the 
really more striking ones are those shown in the financial statements of the Council. In 1891 
the receipts were only fit 22,892, against Tit 85,175 for 1904. The chief sources of this income 
have continued to be mooring fees and Bund rent — that is, revenue from the trade of the port, — 
although since 1900 the returns from jinricsha licenses have mounted up so rapidly that in 1901 
they exceeded both the above items, and took only second place in 1902 and 1904. Although the 
mooring fees and Bund rent increased about one-half in gross amount during the decade, and 
doubled in 13 years, the following statement shows that the other sources of revenue have yielded 
so much more that these principal items now return a much smaller per-centage of the grand 
total (the figures given are not carried to decimal accuracy) : — 



1891 . 

1901 . 

1901 


Per Cent. 

Per Cent. 

Per Cent 

Mooring fees .... 

. . . 38 

«7 

20 

Bund rent 

. . 36 

II 

16 

Land tax 

. . . 4 

2 

5 

Rental assessment . . . 

. 

4 

IO 

Jinricsha licenses . . 

. . . I 

18 

17 


The rental assessment figures appear first in 1893. In spite of the fact that the siege and military 
occupation of Tientsin imposed upon the Concession much loss of revenue, owing to tHe embargo- 
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on trade, the Council was able by the end of 1901 to report that the resuscitation of commerce 
had restored the income to its former level. It is not diflicult, then, with these records under 
the eye, to appreciate the statement that the growth of the British Municipality at Tientsin has 
been unusually rapid during the closing decade of the old century, and of a character to warrant 
t e prophecy that there will be a continued healthy, intensive development. 

One other addition to the British-administered territory remains to be mentioned it is 

the plot which was originally set aside as the American Concession, but which has never been 
actively taken up by the United States authorities. Some Americans, at the outset, bought 
property within the area directly from the Chinese owners, and, moreover, there was a quasi- 
jurisdiction exercised over it by the United States Consul between i860 and 1880; but in the 
last-mentioned year the tract was relegated to its former status, and so for some time has 
appeared interchangeably, on various maps, as the ‘ American” or the "Chinese” Concession— 
the latter an amusing anomaly. There is no record to show that any actual concession of the 
territory to the United States was ever made; the land seems simply to have been reserved with 
that in view. But in 1902 it became formally a part of the British-administered territory, under 
the name of the "British Southern Extension,” by virtue of the Taotai’s proclamation of the 
23rd October granting the same exclusive rights of administration as had been conveyed in the 
firet Extension. The area thus added to British control was 131 mou. 

The French Concession followed the British by only a few months. In accordance with 
«ie Treaty provisions, the representatives of the two Powers selected a tract just above the 
British reservation, embracing 360 mou of land, and on the 2nd June 1861 a convention was signed 
setting forth the boundaries of the plot and embodying the detailed 1 regulations of the transfer. 
A slight error is apt to occur in reading the recent maps that have been made of the Concessions 
(and from which the one accompanying this section has been compiled), in that the French 
Concession is shown as extending to the Taku Hoad ; and one is therefore apt to think that this 
means the original Concession. Such is not the case. It will readily be seen that this would 
give too large an area when compared with the original British tract When the recent extension 
was made, it was arbitrarily decided to extend the Concession to the Taku Boad and embody 
what land was to be taken up west of that highway in the Extra Concession. The western 
boundary of the original Concession ran from the north-west corner of the British Concession 
to a mark on the river bank some distance east of the point where Taku Road debouches into 
the Bund. " 

As a result of the development of the French community, a movement was started in 
April 1896, by the Municipal Council and the Consul General, looking to an extension towards 
the west. It probably would have come to fruition well before the Boxer outbreak, but for the 
fact that the negotiations with Great Britain, in reference to protecting the rights of British 
subjects who held property within the area selected for annexation, were prolonged until 
December 1899. At this time the French home Government liberally met the wishes of Great 
Britain, and thuB put itself in a position to conclude the negotiations' which, it was hoped 
would lead to a satisfactory arrangement with the Chinese; but before this could be done the 
1900 troubles interposed for another delay. Consequently it was not until towards the close 
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of that eventful year that the Extra Concession was taken up. At the meeting of the 20th 
December 1900— the first held after the troubles of that year— Count du Ohaylabd, Consul 
General for France, presented to the Council the plan for the newly-acquired Extra Concession 
Just as it is to-day. This added 1,380 mow to the original Concession. 

Among the more important public works of recent years in the French Concession have 
been the extension of the system of roads, the installation of"an electric-lighting plant, and the 
enlargement of the public market which is now in progress. The electric-lighting plant began 
rendering service throughout the Concession at the commencement of 1902, and has since been 
twice compelled by the growing demand to add to its equipment, until its capacity has been 
raised to 468 kilowatts. 

It iB well worthy of note, even at the risk of uttering a platitude, how truly international 
the life of such a port as Tientsin is. Nowhere does this come out much more impressively than 
iH a study of the various systems of government and regulation which exist within the small 
area of the Foreign Settlements. The thought £ad its origin in the fact that the method of 
selecting the members of the French Municipal Council differs so materially from that in vogue 
in the Bri tish Municipality— where election by the landrenters obtains. The French Council 
consists of the six landed proprietors paying the highest taxes and the three tenants paying 
the highest rent. The French Consul General is the President of the Council, as well as the 
ex officio President of the commissions of Finances, Health, and Public Works. Force is given 
to the Council’s orders and plans by the Secretariat, the Police Department, and the Board of 
Highways. 

The original German Concession was secured by the convention made with the Chinese 
authorities on the 30th October 1895-. As shown on the map, it skirts the river south of the 
British Southern Extension, and it contains 1,034 mow of land. The terms of the Concession 
were the usual lease in perpetuity, subject only to the payment of the land tax, which was fixed 
by the convention at 1,000 large cash per mow annually, and which is collected from the land- 
owners and paid over to the Magistrate by the German Consul. The German Government 
also agreed to pay to the Chinese Government T&.75 a mow Jot the land, while the Chinese 
Government, inasmuch as the German authorities were acquiring the land from it and not from 
the land -owners, undertook to expropriate the holders according to the assessments of a mixed 
Germnn and Chinese commission. These terms of the agreement have been given in detail 
as they are fairly representative of the agreements made for all the Concessions. 

The German Concession was inaugurated on the 15th December 1895, by. an appropriate 
ceremony just outside the old Mud Wall, at which many prominent officials were present With 
the assumption of control over this territory, the German anthoritiesintroduced a novel system 
of administering a Concession— one quite different from any adopted by the other Powers. The 
Government in 1897 entered into a contract with the Deutsch-Asiatische Bank, which agreed 
to provide the above-mentioned ffe 75 per mow for the land, to plot and lay out the Concession, 
and to construct roads and bunding for the use of the residents, in return for the transfer by 
the Government of the title to the land and the concomitant right of.private sale. Moreover, 
the bank bound itself; when the residents should become numerous enough and should secure 
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permission to form a self-governing community, to surrender to it without cost the title 
to the land devoted to streets, parks, and public places and to forgo municipal adminis- 
trative powers. Under this arrangement, in 1899 the bank ceded its rights to the Deutsche 
Niederlassungs-Gesellschaft, a limited company formed for the purpose of exploiting the Con- 
cession. This company has laid out and constructed an ample system of roads, carried through 
bunding operations, and managed the Concession affairs with satisfactory success. Only the 
northern section, above the canal, has thus far been extensively developed, while the southern 
portion still continues to be entirely the property of the company, and is now largely occupied 
under lease by the military authorities. A voluntary house and shop tax, together with minor 
license fees, have helped to meet the expenses of administering and policing. Throughout all 
the transactions the Couanl, as the representative of the Government, takes care to see that the 
terms of the contract are fulfilled Just recently (3rd June 1905) the Beichstag has passed an 
Act carrying permission to the residents of the German Concessions at Tientsin and Hankow 
to form themselves into self-governing communities; so that in the near future it is hoped 
that a Municipal Council, elected from among the residents, will supersede the Niederlassungs- 
Gesellsohaft in the administration of the Concession, and this company will then exist merely 
as a private corporation holding certain properties for development, lease, and sale. 

The German Extra Concession came into existence by the convention of the 28th June 
1901, ratified on the 20th July of that year. This carried essentially the same terms as that 
granting the original Concession. The area has not yet, however, been actively taken over, and 
the convention only stands in the character of a reservation against the future. - By- it the 
present land-owners are left in possession, and are free to transfer their property as they wish, 
save that, they may not sell to Foreigners without the express permission of the German Consul. 
It is said by those in touch with the future policy of the Concession that the Extra Concession 
will not be taken up unless the Chinkiang-Tientsin Railway is installed 

The only other Concession opened before 1900 was that of the Japanese. In the Protocol 
Bigned between Japan and China, at Peking, on the 19th October 1896, authority was given for 
Settlements for the exclusive use of the Japanese in all the Treaty ports; and, in accordance 
with this provision, a convention was signed on the 29th August 1898 setting aside a strip of 
laud just above the north-west line of the present French Extra Concession. This contained 
1,667 mou. Then, on the 1st November 1900 the Japanese Consul declared administrative 
control over all the section between the French Concession and the south wall of the city, besides 
a considerable tract along the bank of the Hai-ho south of the German territory; but by an 
agreement of the 24th April 1903 Japan returned this piece, as well as the major portion of the 
extension near the city, under the reservation that in case she should in future desire to add 
them to her holdings she should be permitted to do so. In keeping at this time the Hai-kuan-sstt 
(j§ ^p), or Western Arsenal, and a strip running along the river bank above the original 

grant, she added 399 mou to her tract. 

Many improvements were made within the original Japanese Concession before the 1900 
troubles, yet by far the greater progress has marked the period since that, date. During the siege 
practically all the buildings were demolished or burned, so that it was necessary to begin almost 
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anew. Streets have been laid out, many Chinese houses have been removed to give place to 
Foreign-style dwellings and hongs, and considerable filling in has been done to raise the general 
level to that of the Bund. Here the excellent road constructed by the Tientsin Provisional 
Government has been maintained and improved ; and in the summer of 1904 a 3 00 "f 0 °t' wharf 
was erected, at a cost of 88,950, to accommodate the shipping that comes directly to the Con- 
cession in the form of lighters and Native boats. A much-appreciated improvement also came in 
the extension over the Concession, in the spring of 1903, of the Native city system of waterworks. 
Such developments one takes to be so much matters of course, during these go-ahead years, that 
one hardly stops to wonder at a yearly outlay of 251,895 yen, against an income of 7,137 yen, as 
the records for 1902 show. This policy, however, finds its justification in the rapid increase of 
Japanese interests in China, which may be partially appreciated, in its local aspect, by observing 
that the number of Japanese business houses here has risen during the decade from four to 21. 

The four new tracts taken up since the siege, on the east bank of the Hai-ho, do not 
call for extended notice, because they have ns vet been developed but very little. Russia has 
the largest — 5,971 mou — and most favourably lbcated segment, offering really excellent accom- 
modation for the future possible expansion of the shipping of the port, inasmuch as her holding 
lies directly opposite the British and French Concessions and has the most convenient access to 
the railway station. She entered into possession of the land on the 5th November 1900, when “ the 
Russian Minister issued a notification to the Consular Body to the effect that, whereas on the 
23rd of June and several previous days Russian forces defended the Foreign Settlements against 
the attacks of the Boxers and Imperial troops on the opposite side of the river, near the railroad 
station, which defence entailed the loss of Russian lives, the Russian Government reserves, to 
itself the exclusive right of ownership to the territory, on the other side of the Peiho, lying 
between and including Tientsin station, on the one hand, and Messrs. Meyer & Co. s kerosene 
oE godowns, some 2 miles down the river, on the other.” Since that time some 5,300 feet of 
roads have been metalled and finished, and the Consulate and three blocks of houses near the 
raEway station have been erected. 

Next came the Belgian Concession, sanctioned by the conventions of the 16th August 1901 
and 6th February 1902. It has a river frontage of 1,168 metres, and embraces 1,427 nwu of 
land. At present it iB under the provisional administration of the Belgian Consul, pending the 
formulation of definite regulations by the home Government. No improvements have thus far 
been undertaken. 

Then, above the Russian Concession, the Italian Government occupied a block of 722 mou 
on the 1st February' 1901, which was confirmed by the agreement signed on the 7th June the 
following year. About one-quarter of the land is covered with dwellings, whEe the remaining 
three-fourths is open ground. The administration of the Concession rests in the hands of the 
Italian Consul. No very important improvements have yet been attempted. 

It remains but to note the Austro-Hungarian Concession as the last to be acquired. The 
tract con tains just 1,200 thou, and embraces that portion of the suburbs of the Native city known 
as Ho-tung (pif $ 0 , lying directly across the Hai-ho from the old east wall of the city. In the 
convention of the 20th June 1902 the usual terms of lease in perpetuity and of expropriation rights 
were embodied. Up to the present a new Consulate and an administrative building have been 
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erected, and additional improvements of some magnitude are planned. But by far the most 
interesting feature of the Concession is its form of administration. As the land-owners and 
inhabitants are almost all Chinese, a system of control has been devised by which power is largely 
vested in an administrative secretary and a council of six of the leading gentry of the Concession, 
These men receive petitions from the Natives, pass upon them at their weekly meetings, and 
exercise general administrative control. Thus far the plan has worked very well, and seems to be 
offering an excellent opportunity for gaining experience in selfigovemment. 

Tientsin Provisional Government.— -Great as have been these developments and im- 
provements in the Foreign Concessions, they cannot compare in importance with the administra- 
tive revolution which took place in the Native city under the regime of the Tientsin Provisional 
Government. This Board of Governors, organised on the spur of the moment under the pressure 
of military necessity, in the short space of two years established a precedent for the administration 
of Chinese cities which, if it could be followed throughout the Empire to-day, would work such 
a sanitary, educational, financial, and general administrative reform as would eclipse any similar 
change in the history of modem times. That the benefit of the example may, however, to a large 
degree be lost is a warrantable fear; and, consequently, everything possible should be done to 
keep this work hefore the Native and Foreign public. With this in mind, it is my purpose here 
to outline, as' fully as the avaEable material and space will permit, the history of the organisation 
of the Tientsin Provisional Government, its operations, and its recession to the Native authorities. 
Unfortunately, the archives of the T.P.G. (as it is more commonly spoken of), althongh accessible 
at H.B.M.'s Consulate in Tientsin, are in such condition that weeks of sorting and classification 
would be necessary to ferret out the detailed statistical information that would add so much to x 
an account of the administration’s work. Generalisations will therefore have to be accepted in 
many places where definite figures would speak more forcibly. When the fuller history of the 
T.P.G. shall be written, it should contain information making it an indispensable vade mecwm. 
for those attempting similar administrative work in the future. 

Just a few days after the Native city was taken by the Allies, they created a military 
government, to be known as the Provisional Government of Tientsin, by the promulgation of the 
following Regulations : — 

"The city of Tientsin having been occupied by the Allied forces, it has been decided 
to constitute a provisional administration, under the style of ‘The Council of the Provisional 
Government of the City of Tientsin.’ The„ Council shall extend both over the city of Tientsin 
itself and also over the surrounding country as far as the Mud Wall, excepting — 

“ (1.) The Foreign Concessions — German, English, French, and Japanese. 

“(2.) Arsenals, camps, railways, telegraphs, and other military institutions already 
occupied by the Allied forces. 

“ The Provisional Government shall take in hand the foEowing matters : — 

“(!•) Re-establishment of order and security within the precincts of the city and in 
the territory placed under its jurisdiction. 5 

“ (2.) Sanitary precaution in the city, in this territory, and in the suburbs, to prevent 
epidemic and other diseases. 
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“(3.) It shall aid the Allied forces, in finding camping grounds, and shall procure 
for them provisions and means of transport — draught animals, carta, boats, 
coolies, etc. 

“(4.) It shall draw up an inventory and take the necessary steps for preserving 
property, moveable and immoveable, belonging to the Chinese Government, 
aa well as that of private individuals abandoned by the owners. 

“ (5.) It shall take measures to prevent famine among the Natives. 

“The Provisional Government, shall be represented by x a Council composed of three 
members, enjoying the same rights, elected by the military Commandants of the Allied Powers 
operating in Chihli. The Council, being the creation of all the Powers, shall enjoy, within the 
territory entrusted to it, absolute independence, and shall as far as possible comply with all 
requests addressed to it, whether coming from the Commandants of the Allied forces or from 
Consuls of Foreign Powers. In case of a difference between the Council and one of the 
Commandants of the Allied forces, or between tl^e Council and one of the Consuls, the question 
shall be submitted to arbitration before the assembled Commandants or the Consular Body, 
according to the character of the point in dispute. If no settlement can be arrived at by these 
means, the dispute shall be submitted to the decision of their respective Governments. 

"The Council shall have the right — 

“(1.) To establish and publish Regulations on matters which concern Provisional 
Government. 

" (2.) To impose on Natives laws, taxes, and contributions, and to collect the lawful 
imposts of the Chinese Government. 

"(3.) To seize or take under its control all valuables, as well as documents, which 
may be found in Government buildings and in private places abandoned by 
their owners. 

“(4.) To dispose, as the necessity arises, of all moveable property belonging to the 
Government, excepting that which belongs to the military administration, 
and to proceed to the sale of all property, moveable or immoveable, confiscated 
from the Native inhabitants. 

"(5.) To employ the sums placed at the disposal of the Council for necessary 
expenses. 

" It is understood that an advance of funds will be made to the Council by the Powers to 
which the members of the Provisional Government belong, with the object of providing for the 
first expenses before the finances of the city have been organised. The sums advanced shall be 
repaid from the first funds received in the collection of taxes and imposts. 

“ Besides its right of supreme police control, the Provisional Government shall be invested 
with corresponding judicial power. It. may inflict punishment oh Natives, confiscate their goods, 
and, in case of necessity, punish them with banishment and death. As regards Foreigners, both 
military and civil, the Council shall exercise over them only rights of police. Foreigners who 
infringe the Regulations shall be arrested, and a written statement of the evidence gathered from 
their examination immediately drawn up. They shall then be handed oyer, within 24 hours, 
to the military authorities or their proper Consuls, 
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“The Provisional Government shall .be assisted by the following departments : (1) General 
Secretary, (2) Police, (3) Board of Health, (4) Treasurer, (5) Administration of Property belonging 
to the Government and to Private Individuals who have fled, (6) Military, (7) Judicial, (8) Publio 
Food Supply. In addition to these, each member of the Council shall have a private secretary. 
The. functions of each of these departments shall be defined by their names only; as to details, 
they shall be bound by the special instructions of the Council. Each department shall be 
composed of a chief and of a subordinate staff, according to need. The personnel of the adminis- 
tration may be chosen from military and civilians alike. All persons attached to the service of a 
Foreign Government which shall take part in the administration of Tientsin shall keep their 
actual posts as well ns the additional appointments, just ns in the case of those who serve the 
Provisional Government without occupying any official position.” 

Having developed a feeling of stability and won the confidence of its creators, the 
Council applied to the Allied Commanders, in November 1900, for an extension of their 
jurisdiction over sufficient territory to ensure the safety of Tientsin’s communications and 
sources of supply. The Generals, in approving the amended Regulations, which changed the 
style of the Government to “ The Provisional Government of the District of Tientsin," provided 
them with the following liberal authority to extend their territorial limits : — “ The jurisdiction 
of the Council shall extend over the city of Tientsin, and over all the surrounding territories 
where the establishment of the Provisional Government shall appear necessary to assure the 
security of the city of Tientsin, to complete the public works, to maintain the communications 
by the rivers and canals, to protect the markets where the city of Tientsin secures its 
provisions, and to protect goods in transit to or from the interior.” Under this permission 
the Council pushed out its bourns to include a strip of country, on both sides of the river, 
extending, roughly, from the Gulf of Peehili to a line about 25 kilometres to the west and 
north-west of Tientsin. This tract was divided for administrative purposes into five depart- 
ments, known as the districts of Tangku, Chiin-liang-ch'&og, Tientsin South, Tientsin City (or 
the Metropolitan District), and Tientsin North, over each of which, with the exception of the 
Metropolitan District, was appointed a military officer under the designation of Chief of the 
district. The district of Tangku included Pei-t'ang, on the coast north of Taku, and about an 
equal distance south of the river’s mouth, while it extended up the river just past Ko-ku 
(*»>■ Next, on the west, came the district of Chiin-liang-eh'eng, spanning the river up to 
a point 3 miles below the Mud Wall; in places this district had a breadth of about 35 kilo- 
metres. Above this, the district of Tientsin embraced the territory within the Mud Wall and 
about an equal amount just without it. That of Tientsin North stretched away from the city 
for about 16 kilometres, bounding in its western half the upper side of the district of Tientsin 
South — this reached a line, roughly, 14 kilometres to the south, just including the town of 
Yang-Iiu-ch'ing (jJJ $$ jjf). In the four country departments the Chief of the district organised 
and superintended a staff independent of that of the Metropolitan District, and wielded more 
nearly an absolute sceptre than any one official within the city, although he was at all times 
under the orders of the Council. • 

As originally constituted, the Council consisted of Colonel — afterwards Major-General — 
de Woqack, representing Russia; Lieutenant-Colonel Bower, for Great Britain; and Lieutenant- 
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Colonel Aoki, for Japan. Then, in November 1900, in pursuance of an agreement made between 
the Commandants of the Allied forces during the previous month, there were added to the 
Council a German, a French, and an American representative, thus raising the number to six. The 
new members were Major von Falkenhayn, Colonel Ablabosse, and Major Foote, nominated 
respectively by Count von Waldersee, General Voybon, and General Chaffee; they took their 
seats at the Council board on the 13th and 14th Novemher. Major Foote, however, served 
only until the 10th May 1901, when the withdrawal of the Ignited States troops from North 
China necessitated his resignation. Later— 15th April 1901— Italy gained representation in the 
appointment of Commandant Casanoova, who served throughout the Council’s existence. 
During the few days between the 15th April and 10th May (when Major Foote left) the Council 
consisted of seven members, but afterwards the number remained permanently at six. 

In the various departments the following initial appointments were made : Mr. Charles 
Denby, jun., chief of the Secretariat ; Mr. C. Rump, head of the Treasury ; Captain Mockleb, 
Chief of Police; Dr. Depasse, Medical Officer; Dr. C. D. Tenney, Chinese Secretary; and 
Mr. W. S. Emens, -Magistrate. These heads o£ departments, with their associates and those 
afterwards added to their number, bore the brunt of the administrative detail which always 
accompanies such an undertaking. To their untiring efforts much of the T.P.G.’s success is due. 

Before the final dissolution of the Council a few changes took place in its personnel 
which should be noted. From the 1st October 1900 to the 1st February 1901 Colonel Wobonow 
was substituted for Major-General de Wogack while the latter was on leave ; then on the 1st April 
1901 Colonel Hahada succeeded Lieutenant-Colonel Aoki; the 2nd December of that year 
witnessed the withdrawal of another of the original members, Colonel Bower, in favour ofColonel 
O'Sullivan; thus leaving hut one of the first triumvirate, General de Wogack, to serve 
throughout the whole term — as he was, however, on leave when the T.P.G. transferred its authority 
to the Native officials, none of the names of the organisers of this administration appear on the 
papers effecting the transfer. The French Commander-in-Chief substituted Captain Jullian for 
Lieutenant-Colonel Ablabosse on the 16th January 1902, but the latter resumed his place on 
the 23rd April. 

This Council first assembled at the Viceroy’s yamen on the 30th July 1900, to face a problem 
in practical government complicated by all that the chaos of capture, loot, and military occupation 
of a city could add to the ordinary difficulties of administration in peaceable times. Banks had 
been looted of their silver ; shops had lost their stocks-in-trade ; fear had driven business men and 
customers alike from the city; trade in even the necessities of life had undergone a seemingly 
irreparable upheaval; and everywhere the poisoning presence of grim reminders of a fallen city • 
endangered the health of Native and Foreigner alike. Were it our purpose to pronounce a 
eulogy, instead of simply to record, matter enough presents itself, in the achievement of resolving 
this confusion, to form the basis of unstinted praise. 

The Government at once entered upon a campaign to clean up and purify the city and to . 
give it a better system of drainage. The condition of some of the people was pitiful. Gradually 
almshouses were established, and direct aid furnished the indigent who could not secure livings 
in the pursuit of their ordinary occupations or upon the works started by the Government. 
Banks and business houses were encouraged, and active measures taken to win back the 
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trade in this busiest mart in North China. At first the road proved so far from smooth that 
critics of the young Government found faults in plenty to magnify, while the Natives seemed 
loth to trust themselves and their property to the new power. Gradually, however, returning 
confidence and growing appreciation of the advantages of systematic rule oiled the wheels of 
trade and progress, so that within but a few months after its creation we find the Government 
returning from its revenues — chiefly derived from trade and commerce — the moneys advanced for 
initial expenses by the Powers represented in its Council;' "Well in the van of the privileges 
most appreciated by the Native population were the fixed system of taxation and the freedom of 
the Civil Court of the Judicial Department, where citizens could have their disputes adjudicated 
without submitting to the worrying delays of other days. Synchronously with these valued 
innovations came the beginnings of the work by the department of Public Works, resulting 
in the construction of ample thoroughfares to carry the traffic of the previously cramped alleys, 
and of quays along the Grand Canal and the upper reaches of the river to afford better accom- 
modation for the shipping that plies these streams. Later, when material welfare had become 
assured, the scholastic side of the Chinese character was appealed to by the foundation of a 
public library containing the best Chinese works, together with magazines and periodicals of all 
kinds and hooks in other tongues for those who could enjoy them. Little wonder, then, that 
when recession to the former authorities was being discussed, many of the leading Chinese of the 
city petitioned for the continuance of this power, under which, as a local journal put it, Tientsin 
“ ^ad witnessed more civic improvements in one year than in its previous five centuries.” 

Before taking up more in detail the various important works of the Council, and the 
meaus provided for these works, it may be well to round off this summary by a inference 
to the terms under which the T.P.G. transferred its power to the Chinese authorities. It must 
•be kept in mind that this power had been the creation of military men, in occupation of Chinese 
territory at a time when no local authority' existed to administer law or to ensure the Foreign 
community against further Boxer outrages. How, then, to secure recognition and validity for the 
acts of this seemingly alien power in the eyes of the returning former authority, and to proteot 
those persons who had assisted the Government. — as well as to ensure a permanency of the works 
created and begun by it, — were the crucial points of the recession negotiations. This was done by 
extending the fiction that the Allied Powers had never been at war with China, but had only 
been assisting her to quell an internal uprising, to embrace the acts of the T.P.G. as a part of 
this assistance, and by this means to clothe such acts with the approval of the Chinese Imperial 
Authority itself. In this way the executive-'orders of the Council were given permanent standing, 
franchises granted were recognised, and a continuance of the general policy of the Government 
was to a certain degree assured. To quote the exact words from the propositions of the Council 
“for the rendition of the Government to the Chinese authorities”: “Given that the Allied 
Powers have always maintained that they have not been at war with China, the Provisional 
Government ought to be regarded as having acted for the Chinese Government, and the Chinese 
Government ought to recognise the validity of all its acts, as if they had been done in the name 
of the Imperial Chinese Authorities themselves.” Then, besides the conditions the acceptance 
;of which the Council considered indispensable, there were incorporated in this basis for reces- 
sion recommendations on which the Council did not insist, such as the establishment by the 
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Chinese Government of a port and river police and a continuance of the Council’s system of 
sewerage and of cleaning the city. 

Following now the suggestion above, of taking up the most important achievements of 
the Council, one is safe in saying that the T.P.G. will live longest in the minds of the people 
as typified by its Board of Public Works. Prominent among the works of this department are 
the roads previously mentioned. Along the banks of the Hai-ho and the Grand Canal a wide 
macadamised boulevard offers excellent accommodation for the traffic to and from the city, and 
runs right up to the Viceroy’s yam&n. Formerly this foreshore cradled a neat of dirty, squalid 
huts and sbopB that betokened the old as forcibly as the boulevard embodies the new. Farther 
down the Bund, in the French Concession, at a point just opposite the railway station, the 
Council began the erection of a swinging bridge, which was completed after their term of office, 
but with funds left by them for that purpose. Then, at the upper end of the foreshore, the 
boulevard runs into an equally well-made road that follows the course of the old city wall right 
round the former enceinte, giving a circulatory artery for the traffic of the town that is exactly 
antipodal to the old pile of masonry that stood Ifor meditevalism with all its progress-checking 
tendencies. In addition, the two main streets through the city, between the opposite gates, were 
straightened and widened, and many other lesser road and street improvements, aggregating 
much, were carried out. 

Mindful of the benefits, one turns without hesitancy to the chronicle of the old city wall’s 
demolition, although, from the Chinese point of view, this appeared to be an act of vandalism and 
disregard of the feelings of others wholly unjustifiable by any reasons that could be advanced. 
Leaders of the gentry petitioned that they be not subjected to the disgrace of living by a city 
without a wall when the Council announced its decision to remove it But military and hygienic 
reasons prevailed. It had been too sadly proven that from its ramparts the Concessions could 
be effectively raked by shot and shell, while about its base clustered tumbling huts and scores of 
disease-breeding pools. The work of removing it began early in 1901, mid was carried rapidly to 
completion. The contractor, for $10,000 and 10,000 sacks of rice, levelled the structure, retaining 
as his own the whole bricks — that have since, by the way, been largely used in the rehabilitation 
of the French and Japanese Concessions — and surrendering to the Council the broken ones for 
road-making. The metalled avenues, following close upon the heels of the destroying forces, 
taught the petitioning citizens how little they realised before the relative importance of wall and 
highway. Property-owners along the wall were satisfactorily reimbursed for the ground taken for 
the roads — a policy carefully followed by the Council in all its dealings with the Chinese. 

With the wall of the city razed, the Government once more turned its hand to works of 
demolition — this time far more extensive than the one it had just accomplished. Article VIII 
of the Peace Protocol gave full warrant to the Foreign Powers to remove the Pei-yang Forts and 
the camps in this neighbourhood which “ could prevent free communication between Peking and 
the sea.” But already the Commanders of the Allied forces, under date of the 20th June 1901 
the Protocol was not signed until the 7th September, — had communicated to the T.P.G. their 
decision to have the fortifications demolished, and had asked the Council to take measures with 
reference to those within its jurisdiction. This the Council did by beginning on the 25th September 
to tear down the Black Fort, which had been such a volcano of shells during the trying days of 
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the siege. By the end of its regime the T.P.G. had demolished, in addition to the Black Fort, the 
following works at Tientsin : the Chung Ying, Ch'ien Ying, and Hou Vmg. and Beveral camps 
along the Lu-t‘ai Canal ; at Pei-t'ang, six forts ; four forts at Shanhaikwan, seven at Taku, and 
those of Ln-t’ai, as well as the camps at Hsin-ho. And thus it was that the legitimate defences 
of the Empire were sacrificed on the altar of Boxerism. 

It is more satisfactory, and pleasanter far, to turn again to the constructive features of 
the Council’s work. Under it the people probably appreciated no other improvement in the 
domestic economy of the city so much as the installation of a system of waterworks. Early in 
March 1901 Chinese and Foreign capitalists applied for a franchise to iustal and operate such 
a system for the Native city, which was granted on the 13th of that month. The Council 
attached to the franchise conditions stipulating that the water should be taken from the Grand 
Canal at the point where it passes the Mud Wall; that a filtering system should be installed; 
that hydrants for use in case of fire should be placed at intervals of 225 mfetres; that hydrants 
for the sale of water should be located not more than 450 metres apart; and that the price of 
water should be the same as that in the Native city of Shanghai, but never to exceed 1 2 cents 
per cubic mfetre. In carrying out these conditions the company has given the city a supply of 
clear water such as its masses never dreamed could be procured. 

As the waterworks supplied hygienic benefits, so had the system of policing the city and 
its surroundings assured a degree of peace and safety far in advance of the old conditions. 
Soldiers of the several nationalities represented formed the backbone of the corps, to which were 
added ft goodly number of Natives. Later came the formation of the eorpB of river police, to 
patrol the Hai-ho, parts of the Grand Canal, and the Peiho, and to reduce, if possible, the large 
amount, of thieving that had fallen so heavily upon the shipping of past years and was at this 
time particularly annoying. As first constituted, in July 1901, this force consisted of 60 Chinese 
policemen and nearly the same number of Italian sailors, all under the command of Captain 
Dexti, of the Italian Navy. As their working equipment they had eight junks and a steam- 
launch, besides several ponies attached to the various stations along the river to provide means 
for patrolling the banks. In passing, one ought to mention the great credit due to Captain 
Ducat, of the Indian Army, Commander of the district of Chttn-liang-ch'eng, for his successful 
campaign against the river thieves, in which he disclosed and broke up an organised system 
of stealing goods from the lighters on their way up from Taku. The river police did excel- 
lent service. Among other things, they materially assisted the Hai-ho Conservancy Board by 
guarding their works against injury and interference. 

It will be remembered, from an earlier passage, that river conservancy was a strong 
influencing motive in the extension of the Council’s power over a larger area, and that the T.P.G. 
appointed from among its members, in the spring of 1901, a special committee to supervise the 
conservancy work to be done by its engineers, but soon after the appointment restrained the 
committee’s activity, pending the clearing of the official atmosphere. Without goiDg further into 
the merits of the controversy which clogged for a time the attempts to begin active measures 
for amelioration, it should, in justice to the Council of the T.P.G., be put on record that it 
resolved to take aggressive action to initiate and give financial stamiqa to a definite scheme 
of river conservancy before the impending close of its career should render such assistance 
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impossible. Whatever criticism may be passed upon the failure to observe all the official 
amenities of the situation, the credit for this definite, go-ahead action— when such action was 
sorely needed and its results fairly assured — should, not be withheld. Furthermore, when Count 
von Warders ke cut the Gordian knot by creating the Hai-ho Conservancy Board, the T.P.G. 
adjusted its policy to the new situation, and gave the financial support that made possible 
the immediate undertaking and completion of the first two cuttings. The Council offered to 
duplicate — within the limits of its treasury — any sum the Foreign Concessions would raise ; and, 
in pursuance of this agreement, appropriated Th 250,000, to double the like amount raised by 
Hai-ho Conservancy Loan A for these works. Its monthly contribution of Th 5,000, from 
the ist June 1901 to the 15th August 1902, provided the very necessary maintenance fund 
which rendered the sustained prosecution of a uniform policy possible. Probably at no other 
point did the T.P.G. touch so vitally the interests of the Foreign community of the port Its 
contributions, counting in the Th 15,000 appropriated for the initial expenses of the survey of 
the Taku Bar, amounted altogether to Th 337,500, besides some additional grants for minor 
maintenance and repair works. It may well be 4aid that this expenditure of energy anil money, 
for the benefit of the port in general, earned to the full its meed of gratitude and praise. 

But all that has gone before is merely a preface to the lesson which this— if the phrase 
be permissible — laboratory demonstration of practical government in China should teach. One 
cannot have read through the above list of public works and general administrative accom- 
plishments, not forgetting the material expenditure imposed upon the Government by the 
demolition of the forts, without asking, Whence came all the necessary funds in this short space 
of two years ? An examination of the sources and of the gross amounts of the revenue, besides 
answering this query, will show the immense possibilities in the administration of Chinese cities. 

The income of the Government was chiefly derived from its domestic duties— which 
included dues to and from Tientsin (misleadingly called “import and export duties" in its 
records), inward and outward Likin taxes, and duties collected at the barriers, — house taxes, and 
shop and boat licenses, although a material proportion came from various other fees and licenses 
that are worth including as a part of the study. The octroi were levied at 2i per cent, ad 
valorem, in accordance with the former tariff in force with the Chinese. 20 candareens was 
charged for stamping each Likin receipt amounting to more than Th. 5. Wharfage Dues at 
2 per cent, of the Duties on the exports and imports of Chinese merchants were gathered by the 
Imperial Maritime Customs. The house tax came from a 3 per cent, assessment on the annual 
rent Ferry-boats yielded Tb. 0.50, Th 2, or Th 5 monthly, according to classification ; while 
other boats were divided into five classes, paying from $3 to $12 monthly respectively. Monthly 
shop licenses, of six grades, ranged from Th 1 to Th 20 ; inns paid Th 1, Th. 1.50, and Th 2.50; 
restaurants, Th 2.50 and Th 5 ; pawn shops, Th 10 and Th 28 ; distilleries, Th 25 and Th 50; 
and tea shops and bath-houses, Th t. 3 each. Of the other sources mentioned, coal yielded 25 can- 
dareens per ton; salt, Th 1.15 a bale; theatres and music halls paid Th. 25 a month; opium 
Bhops, 25 cents per month for every lamp ; jinricshas were licensed at 30 candareens, wheel-barrows 
at 20 candareens, mule carts at 50 candareens, and trolleys (hand trucks) at jo candareens a month. 
Later, taxes were imposed upon Native opium as follows : Th 20 per picul at place of production, 
Th 40 Likin, and Th. 20 more for the privilege of transporting from one' province to another. 



Now let us examine the results of these imposts. The following statement, compiled for the 
purpose from the books of the Treasury Department, shows the total amounts derived from these 
sources during the life of the T.P.G. — that is, from September 1900, when the system of taxation 
was inaugurated, until the 15th August 1902 : — 

. $ Pei-pa Th 

Domestic duties 1,521,141.16 

House taxes 87,338.16 

Shop licenses . 201,523 

Boat „ 167470.50 

Ferry-boat licenses 280.50 

Jinricshas 32,598 

Trolleys 1,319 

Wheel-barrows. 11,362 

Mule carts 1 1,561 

Opium shops 6,646.25 


Assay Bureau 


Music halls and theatres 


4,500 

Coal tax 


32,365.62 

Flag charges 


31,127 

Special fees 


14,568.30 

Rice account. 


22,925 

Fines 


n.327.47 

Court fees 

3* 


Salt tax 


19,209.33 

„ account 


6,624.01 

Passport fees 

9.80 


Gained by exchange 


52.58 

Difference on duty (gained by exchange) . 


27,557-45 

Police Department 

2,278.39 


Sanitary „ 

I9,338- 19 


Judicial „ 

4,249.38 

10,372.76 

Chinese Secretary 

1,121.20 


Chief „ 

54 

386.93 

Public Works Department . . f . . . 

12,839.03 

1,231.60 

Sledge licenses 


3440 

Sale of confiscated goods 

34-71 

8,168.27 

„ had coins 

10 


Free shop license fees 

39 


„ passes 

2,559.60 



24376 

, 

40,564.30 2,241,93405 


Total (roughly) : Tientsin (or Hang-ping) Th 2400,000 
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These figures cover the receipts for what was known ns the Tientsin City district — that is, the 
Native city and the surrounding villages and auburlis. The difference between this amount and 
the total income of the Government from all sources up to its dissolution, as shown in the state- 
ment given later, represents the receipts from the outlying districts, which, as they were reported 
in many cases in lump sums, cannot be analysed 1 in the above manner. They may, however, 
without seriously militating against the value of the illustration, be left out of consideration, 
because what most concerns the student of the financial side of the Government’s work is the 
administration of the city. 

In the above statement, Tts. 30,000, approximately, appearing under the heads of “ Bice 
account " and “ Salt account," represent the proceeds from sales of rice and salt that came into the 
hands of the T.P.G. when it assumed power ; and there must be added to this the rice which was 
used in the payments on certain of the public works contracts and for distribution among the poor. 
But because the Government came into possession of these available funds through military 
seizure, the mistake must not be made of balancing them off against the amount of the cheque — 
stated below — which the Council presented to Bis Excellency Viceroy YCan Shih-K'ai at the time 
of the transfer of power; for the heritage of the Chinese authorities embraced public works and 
municipal improvements that cancelled many times over the sums that came thus into the 
T.P.G. treasury. 

Of course, the item in the list that immediately attracts attention is that of “Domestic 
duties”; this yielded just two-thirds of the total — a fact of greatest significance when read in 
the light of the movement to bring the Native Customs at the Treaty ports under the super- 
vision of the Imperial Maritime Customs. Mr. Hanssox, in his Heport on the Tientsin Native 
Customs for 1904, gives the totat Bevenue for the year as Hk.Tts. 636,854; in addition, Transit 
Dues outward to the extent of Hk.Tft. 211,182 were collected on behalf of mid handed over to 
the Maritime Customs; and if, further, Hk.Tte. 571,988, the amount of the Inward Transit Dues 
collected by our office (gathered at this port previous to 1900 by the Native authorities), be 
added, the grand total would be Hlc.Tis. 1420,024 — “ a result as satisfactory us it was undreamt 
of some years ago by Chinese and Foreigners alike.” 

No more appropriate paragraph could close this sketch of the T.P.G. than an excerpt from 
the records of its last session, on the 15th August 1902, when it placed its power in the hands of 
the present able Viceroy of Chihli : — 

“Total receipts of Government to 15th August 1902 . . . Tfo 2,758,651.18 
„ expenditures of Government to iotli August 1902 . „ 2,573,627.03 

Sum engaged for bridge „ 191,471.57 

„ „ „ works under way S 40,823.34 

„ available (for which cheque was given to Viceroy) . . Tts. 185,024.15” 

These figures have an eloquence of their own — they need no comment. The Government had come 
to an empty treasury and a disordered city : it left wliat the above financial statement indicates 
in only the faintest way. The possibility of a rapid revival of trade in Chihli ; an immeasurably 
superior condition of the Native city itself — an example of what careful administration along 
modem lines can do for a Chinese city ; and the inevitable resulting benefits upon the Conces- 
sions and Foreign community of the port stand as enriable monuments 'of the T.P.G.’s r/gime. 


E3 
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While this recession of authority to the Chinese officials was being discussed, and at- the 
time of the transfer, not a few feared that the improvements and reforms in the city would be 
nullified, and many freely prophesied a return of the old order of things. Happily, this fear and 
prophecy have been quashed by the vigorous way in which His Excellency YOan Shih-k‘ai 
has maintained the law and order established by his predecessors, and the readiness with which he 
has not only carried through to completion the actual works begun by the T.P.G., but has also 
followed out the general lines of the policy they initiated.’' And in this is to be found the 
Council’s best reward for labour done. 

Railways. — The history of railways in North China cannot be anything but gratifying 
to those who have been intimately connected with their creation and management. A prophetic 
step was taken by Mr. C. W. Kinder, now Engineer-in-Chief of the Imperial Railways of North 
China, when, years ago, in spite of nil official protests and consequent handicaps, he built himself 
the first locomotive of North China, to run on the iron tramway at the Kaiping mines. The 
“Rocket,” as he named it, though necessarily primitive and extremely inoffensive in comparison 
with the big masses of nervous energy that haul our trains to-day, elicited, in turn, official 
interdiction, tolerance, and approval — and thus epitomised the whole story of railway develop- 
ment in China. How the railways of North China have grown from this beginning to their 
present state of efficiency will be briefly told. There are, at present, two main systems, known as 
the Peking-Newehwang and the Pei-Han (Peking-Hankoiv) lines. 

The first road to have the approval and endorsement of the Government was that between 
Kaiping ami Tientsin, which was completed and opened in 1888; and, although railwltys were 
bound to come in the course of time, the credit for their appearance at this particular period 
must be given to the Chinese Engineering and Mining Compauy, who were seeking a quicker 
and cheaper means of transporting their output to the Tientsin market. Synchronously with 
the initiation of this line came the more significant Imperial sanction of the extension of the 
iron rails to T'ung-chou ; but this advance fell under the ban of delay, and was not finally taken 
up until 1895. Meanwhile, however, the branch from Tnngku to Taku was laid in 1888; the 
extension from the Linsi colliery on to Lan-chou was thrown open in October 1891 ; and by the 
spring of 1894 the completion of the bridge over the Lan-lio made possible traffic through to 
Shanhnikwan. 

M itli the consummation of the peace negotiations with Japan — and the consequent fuller 
realisation of China’s need of more of the modem improvements that go to the development of 
internal strength and power — came the edict of the 7th December 1895, authorising the con- 
struction of the line from Tientsin to Lu-kou-ch‘iao (|f jg fffc) and appointing His Excellency 
Hu I-rfiN JS M) to superintend it. No time was lost in beginning the survey of the route 
that has now become so familiar to travellers in North China. Tlie line, as originally built — 
aud as may be seen on the map accompanying section (a .), — ran through Ynng-ts‘un, to-fa, 
Lang-faug, An-ting, and Feng-t'ai to Lu-kou-ch‘iao, with a 5-mile spur up to Ma-ehia-p‘u 
(g £ *>. 2 miles south-west of the Yung-ting-men in the southern wall of the Capital. The 
formal opening of the road to this point took place on the 30th September 1897. Almost as 
soon’ as the traffic between Tientsin aud Peking fairly began, it was seta that the road served 
but inadequately the demands upon it, and work was begun the following year to double the 
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track. The supplementary track came into regular use on the ist May 1899. After the 
1900 troubles the Foreign administrator* in charge of the railway earned the track through, 
the wall of the Chinese city and up to the station just outside the Ch'ien-men in the Tartar 
city wall. 

Much progress had meanwhile been made on the Tientsin-Shanhaikwan part of the 
line. By July of 1897 Chung-bou-so (e{t & gf), some 40 miles beyond the Great Wall, had 
been touched by the iron wand of progress; and during 1899 Chin-chou-fu (J§ j+t ftf), 55 miles 
beyond, at the extreme north-west comer of the Liaotung Ghlf, came under its sway. Before 
the Boxers came to interfere trains had begun running through to Newchwang. Then, after 
the lines had been restored to the Chinese by the Allies, the final northern extension was laid, 
to tap the commerce of Hsin-min-t‘un, and was opened in 1903. 

It will be noticed from the accompanying map — originally published in the 1904 Trade 
Keportr— that the Russians have built a branch connecting their main line at Ta-shih-ch’iao 
yfc 5 jg*), just below Hai-ch‘eng, with Yingkow ; so that, with the exception of the hiatus at 
the Liao River, the iron thread now runs unbroken all the way from Port Arthur around the 
Liaotung Gulf, vid Tientsin, to Peking and Hankow, and thus brings the cities of Europe into 
1 touch with the Capital and with the greatest inland mart of the Chinese Empire. Before the 
Russo-Japanese war interrupted the non-military traffic on the Transsiberian line, this route had 
attracted a noticeable passenger business from North and even Central China to Europe, besides 
carrying a goodly per-centage of the northern mails. 

Turning to the Pei-Han line, we find it had its birth in the same decree— 7th December 
1895— that authorised the Tientsin-Lukouch'iao extension. The edict granted permission to 
“the rich merchants of the provinces" to form a company for the construction snd operation of 
the road. But as nothing definite came of this, by further Imperial orders His Excellency Hu 
began the work under Government supervision in the summer of 1897, and in January of 1899 
Pao-tiiig-fn had been reached. Meanwhile, the Viceroys of Chihli and Hnkwang having been 
given the power to borrow the necessary Foreign capital for the prosecution of the undertaking, 
and ShLng HsOan-huai having been appointed Director of this line to Hankow, an arrangement 
•was made with a Belgian syndicate to provide the capital and to administer the line throughout 
its entire length. Those who care to take the trouble will find an interesting Memorial, sub- 
mitted to the Throne by Sh£ng Kung-pao, in the issue of the “Peking and Tientsin Times” 
of 10th September 1898, reciting the inner history of how this concession came to be awarded 
to the Belgians, and incidentally throwing a light upon the Chinese official’s trials in dealing with 
Foreign capitalists that should furnish food for thought. Under their concession the Belgians 
then absorbed, on the ist October 1899, the Lukoucli'iao-Paotingfu section already constructed 
by Mr. Kinder. As the present Decennial Report for Hankow * contains a full description and 
map of this line, none of its technical features or the story of its progress need be dwelt upon 
here. Suffice it to say that on the nth June 1905 the first engine crossed the bridge over the 
Yellow River, and thus, as it were, joined the hands of the North and South in a grasp whose 
vitality and throbbing energy should do much to create a new feeling of interdependence 
between the two regions. 

• VoL 1, p. 306. 



The remaining lines to be mentioned are the branch from Peking to T'ung-chou that 
was constructed under the British military regime ; the spur running west through I-chou 
to the Hsi-ling or Western Tombs, which was laid by Imperial order during the winter of 
1902-03, and which thus marked the complete revolution of the Throne’s earlier attitude 
towards the iron road ; the Peking Syndicate railway along the south bank of the Wei River, 
to bring down coal * from the anthracite fields near Ching-hua, on the border of Shansi, to Tao- 
k'ou, the head of navigation on the Wei River — a regular^ trade route to Tientsin”; and the 
ChSngting-Taiyttan narrow-gauge line which the French syndicate is now building. 

Reverting to the Imperial Railways of North China, which include the Peking-Tientsin 
and the Tientsin-Newchwang lines with their branches, it is gratifying to record the decided 
success attained by the Directors in establishing shops at Tongsban for the construction of all 
kinds of cars and a plant at Shanhaikwan for manufacturing girders for bridgework and material 
for tanks. With the Hanj-ang Steel Works, at Hankow, turning out steel rails to supplement 
the output of these shops, China has thus early rendered herself almost independent in railway 
construction— engines and some of the more massive bridges are still contracted for abroad. 
The importance of this only appears when the great reaches of the future are brought under the 
eyes and compared with what in a few years inay be looked back upon as the almost meagre 
accomplishments of the present. The map shows as many miles in projection for the area north 
of the Yangtze as have already been laid, while to these must be added the great trunk lines to 
the South and the numerous possible ramifications into the now untouched regions of the west 

At present the Imperial Railways have 358 miles of main lines and 110 miles of sidings 
under their control. The figures published in the recent annunl Reports demonstrate clearly 
the growing business of the roads, and show that the Government is receiving very satisfactory 
returns from its investment The temporary injury inflicted upon the property of the railways 
during the Boxer months, and the dislocation of the Imperial service, seem to have lieen fully 
neutralised by the substantial repairs and organisation of the military authorities. As soon as 
they had sufficient force to hold and protect the lines, the Allies assigned to the British the 
control of the section between Pekin and Shanhaikwan, and to the Russians that between 
Shanhaikwan and Newchwang. Besides restoring the line to its normal working condition, the 
British military managers, before relinquishing their authority — as they did in September of 
1902, — demonstrated clearly that railways in North China, under conscientious management, 
could be operated at a satisfactory profit. The Russians retained control of their section until 
the end of 1902. * 

Space remains for only a word on’ the already apparent effects of the introduction of 
the new mode of transport. Facile pri-uceps is the readiness with which the Chinese have 
availed themselves of the quick mode of travel, and have thus extended their spheres of both 
business and social life. The breaking down of the classic provincialism will inevitably follow 
the extension of the roads, and will awaken the people to a greater sense of national unity. 
Commercially, much of the freight going from Peking to Tangku, and vice vend, has been diverted 
from the river to the railway, although by far the greater part of the ,bulky goods for export 
continue to come down by caravan to T’ung-chou and thence to this port by boat. The relative 
cost of handling over the two routes exerts a strong influence in preserving the old river traffic. 
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Furthermore, there has come the inevitable widening of the area that supplies the local market 
with perishable produce and mises such produce for export. Almost new businesses in peanuts 
and fruits have been developed in certain sections. With the opening of the Peking-Kalgan 
line, which now seems assured beyond the question of a doubt, large quantities of cheaper 
produce that is now kept off the market by prohibitive transportation charges should come 
down to swell the export business. And with each extensionjnto the mineral and agricultural 
thesaurus of the west and north-west this trade-increasing process will repeat itself. Moreover, 
aside from this purely commercial phase of the question, the railway must be accorded the 
credit of giving to Foreign residents in North China the boon of such a summer resort as 
Peitaiho and of developing the whole north-western littoral of the Liaotung Gulf. That 
Tientsin's favourable location with reference to the great hinterland to the west and north-west 
will enable her to keep her fingers on this pulse of commerce is the reassuring opinion of those 
who have delved deeper into the speculation of how Time’s unravelling fingers will disentangle 
the knot of competition. . 

(u.) Owing to the fact that up to the date of closing this Report (the present section 
has been held until the last) information has not been received from some of the largest missions 
represented in Chihli, and also because there is now not sufficient space at the writer’s disposal 
to treat so weighty a subject as that of the missions and kindred organisations in North China 
during the past decade in the manner it deserves, he is unwilling — even under the necessity of 
apologising to those who have, at much trouble to themselves, furnished material for this section 
that cannot now be used — to attempt a congested r&vume that could only present a distorted view 
of the whole field. He deems it more just, therefore, both to those concerned and to thelteport 
itself, to omit this subject entirely. 

(to.) Tientsin has only six exotic provincial guilds or hui-hium; they are the Kiangsi 
<tt "5). Ningpo (% jg), Shansi (tfj ®), Chehkiang ft), Min-yUeh (gj #), and Kiangsu (ft g£) 
Hui-kuan. Of these, none save the Min-yUeh exercises any special function, beyond the care of 
the interests of their members anil fellow townsmen or provincials. The one exception, embracing 
the men from Fuhkien and Kwangtung, fixes very largely the prices of all goods arriving in the 
local market from the home provinces. 

Tientsin or Chihli, so far as can be learned, maintains no hui-kuan in other provinces — 
a result naturally following upon the reluctance of the northern man to go afield in pursuit of 
trade, as does his more mercantile southern brother. 

Nor are there, at present, any hunq-eo in this port. The Native Chamber of Commerce 
(5c ® ■&)• established in 1904, has superseded what few guilds there were before 1900, 

and now exercises all the functions of regulating the various businesses and trades. 

(a.) Chihli has counted many celebrated officials among her native sons. The names and 
partial records of the most prominent of those who have been before the public during the past 
decade are as follows : — 

Chang Chih-tung (51 £. p). a native of Nan-p'i-hsien (jfj & '■ Governor of 

Shansi, 1882; Viceroy, Liang Hwang, 1884; Viceroy, Huk^ang, 1889; officiated 
as Viceroy of Liang Kiang, 1894-95, returning then to his'Hukwang viceroyalty 
at Wuchang. 


MAP TO ILLUSTRATE RAILWAYS IN NORTH OHINA AND 
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Chang I (ijj| §J), also known as Chang Yen-mou 35 ; g£), a native of 'Pung-ohou 
(a «>= attached to Prince Ch'un’s Embassy to Germany, 1901 ; Assistant 
Director of Railways and Mines, 1902. 

Chang Jen-chOn (58 A ®), a native of Feng-jun-hsien (g jg gj): Governor, 
Shantung, 1901. 

Chang P‘ei-lun ««»). a native of Feng-jun-hsien, sou-iu-law of the late Viceroy 
Lj Hung-chang: Minister, Tsungli Yamen, 1883; employed in Council of 
* iovemmeut Beforrn, 1901. 

Chang Ts^ng-yang ( 5 S ■§• gi), a native of Nan-p‘i-hsien, nephew of Viceroy Chang 
Chih-tuxg : Provincial Judge in Fuhkien and Szechwan ; Provincial Treasurer 
in Fuhkien, Hunan, and Kwangsi. 

ChT T‘jxg-shao (|g |3), a native of Wan-p'ing-hsien, in Peking OS 35 3 * §§) : 

Provincial Judge, Hupeh ; Provincial Treasurer, Hupeh, 1901. 

HsC Shou-p‘£ng (j£ % |5), a native of P‘iug-ku-ksien ( 2 p ;g Jg) : Minister to Korea, 
1898; Senior Vice-President, Board of Foreign Affairs, 1901 ; died 1901. 

Hi: Ching-kuei (#j ^ ;gj), a native of Yung-nien-hsien (|{^g): Provincial Judge 
in Shantung and Hunan. 

Hua Chin-shou fg), a native of Tientsin-hsien jg): Senior Vice- 

President, Board of War, 1900; Senior Vice-President, Board of Revenue, 1900; 
died 1900. 

Lu Ch‘uan-mn (M&W-* native of Ting-hsing-lisien (SSffi: Governor, Honan, 
1883; Governor, Shensi, 1890; Viceroy, Szechwan, 1895; Governor, Kwangtung, 
1898 ; Acting Viceroy, Liang Kiang, 1898; Acting Governor, Kiangsu, 1899; 
] 'resident, Censorate, 1900; President, Board of Rites, 1900; President, Board of 
Revenue, 1900. 

L(‘ Hai-huan (g $ |), a native of Ta-hsiug-hsien, Peking ()§f A ® JSS) : Chief 
Secretary, Tsungli Yamen; Minister to German}', 1897; Minister, Board of 
Foreign Affaire, 1901 ; President, Board of Works, 1902. 

Of the nun-autochthonous officials who have held office in Chihli during the decade, the 
following are probably among the best known : — 

Oh'kn 1'ao-uhex jg>): Provincial Treasurer, 1894-95. 

Chixg Hsixg (jg; g): Salt Commissioner, 1897-98. 

Choi; Fu <gj §g): Provincial Treasurer, 1901-02. 

Chou Hao (gj f§) : Provincial Judge, 1900. 

Chou LlEX (Jg] jg): Provincial Treasurer, 1898. 

Huang Chien-yOan Jg Jg): Customs Taotai, Tientsin, 1899. 

Jung Lu ( 5 & ||) : Viceroy for a time during 1898. 

Li Hsing-jui Salt Commissioner, 1896-97. 

Li Hung-chang (gs #): appointed Viceroy in 1870; served until 1S95, when lie 
was made Envoy Extraordinary to Japan to negotiate the Treaty of Shimonoseki ; 
reappointed Viceroy in 1900; died 1901. 

Li Min-shen (23s (g Jig): Customs Taotai, Tientsin, 1896. 
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Ma YO-K'dn (|g 3 t J&) : Commander-in-Chief since 1900. 

Nieh SHIH-CH'fiNG (® ± jS): Commander-in-Chief, 1894-1900; killed daring Boxer 
uprising, 1900. 

Shj6no HsOan-httai (jg j§T jg): Customs Taotai, Tientsin, 1892; now Director 
' General of Railways. 

T'ing Chibh (Jg fa) : Provincial Treasurer, 1898. 

Ting Yung (31 fg): Salt Commissioner, 1898 ; Provincial Judge, 1899; Provincial 
Treasurer, July 1900 ; executed by order of Allies, 1900. 

Wang W&n-shao (2 S 3 ) : Viceroy, 1895-98. 

Yang Tsung-lien (H ££ jg) : Salt Commissioner, 1898-1900. 

YO Lu §§£) : Viceroy, 1898-1900; committed suicide, 1900; posthumously de- 
graded, 1901. 

YOan Feng-lin (J 3 a#)* Provincial Treasurer, 1896-97. 

YOan Shih-k'ai -g §|): Provincial Judge, 1897; Acting Viceroy, 1901 ; Director 
General of Northern Railways, 1^02 ; subsequently made substantive Viceroy. 

(y.) Inquiry has failed to discover any celebrated Chinese book that has been published 
1 in the province during the decade. 

(a.) Whatever of prophecy in reference to Tientsin’s future the writer has the temerity 
to offer may be culled from the foregoing sections. 

It is a pleasure, in closing this Report, to acknowledge indebtedness to Mr. H..D. Summebs, 
Deputy Postmaster at Tientsin, for his notes, oil which section (s.) is based ; to Mr. Lo ChM-jung, 
of the Tientsin office staff, for his invaluable aid on all subjects dealing with Chinese matters ; 
and to the many business men, officers, and officials, in Tientsin, who have given time and 
trouble to help in the compilation of many sections — for this assistance has, without exception, 
been rendered in that ungrudging spirit which materially lightens the compiler’s task. 


LEWIS S. PALEN, 

4th Assistant, A. 

Approved : 

THOS. FERGUSON, 

Acting Commissioner of Customs. 


Custom House, 
Tientsin, mt September 1905. 
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APPENDIX No. r. 


L — Reoistkbed Native Postal Honrs. 


Begia- 






Time 

A-Y ROUTE, 

Rate of Postage. . 

tered 

No. 

Name. 

Places served. 

! 

Frequency. 

Measb. 

Paid by 
Sender. 

Paid at 
Destination. 



Hi M Pekin" 

g p 












optional by sender or 
at destination. 




11 



Total, 

100 cash. 




Eveiy opportunity .. 






xm 

8$ it 

ifcfc 

m& 
s p 







Port Arthur. 


(OJnce 

fared.) 

Total. 



Ch*aanT‘ai SheOR*.... 

iji p„iri„„ 


Twin 












” ... 



100 cash. 




Every opportunity.. 


About 2 days... 






x® 

it ft- 
fit & 

g n 


u 

„ 

3 

Hsieh Hang Ch'ang*.. 

g $ 1 Petta-.._ 

” 


4 hours... 

Total 

50 cash. 












100 cash. 




4 m 

Erery opportunity.. 








±m 

am 
m s 

its 

g u 








” 


>1 3 n ••• 

»s 

n 



North T'ung-chou 



.. 6 hours.. 


50 cash. 





4 

Sin Cb*ang Sheng*... 

gig' Peking 




TotaL 50 cash. 


Pao-ting 

j • 1 






Yingkow ..... 


n 



loo cash. 




Every opportunity.. 

Q," , r 

About 2 days... 






I® 
m m 

its 
%& 
g p 
X® 






North T*ung-chou 



„ 6 hounu. 

« 

30 cash. 

5 

Bn Hiring .Tim * 

® Peking 




Total 

50 cash. 







)! 




” 

” 



100 cash. 




Eveiy opportunity.. 


About 3 diiys... 


5 ) 




.. . 




* Not. i to 6 art "attain postal hongs - (tu»-ek‘wn and hare agtnclea In moat. If not all, the aoathero provinces. 
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7 I San Shcnjr.. 


CheftMi <jjg Every opjairtunitv.. Steamer AUmt 2 day*. 

.Shanglwi J: & „ .. 3 « . 

<••«>**»- mm • .. 5 « . 

Europe ji\ .. - .. ...... .. 35 « * 

H 38 Shiinjrlmi .. : Jfc fg 

Cliefin* ® 

Peking...- ijfc /ft . 

Pno-ting ^ 5i£ 

T'nng-cliou 5 § jffj 

Hstiau-hua Ja 

ff w 

Ta-t*tiit^ 

Feng-rlten ... 1 at* 

h*'-i ;W a H 

Kuel-lina -c 1 1 ‘t‘n g .. 

K “!»»n - SI Sc n 

Tn-lun-l'in”. g; gji 

Hrin-clii ' Si <g ] 

Simn-tA-fn... me® 

An-pSng-chmi..,.. ££ ; 

Hmuo-cIkiII.... j].a : 

*“£■“ ||jj ji!U | ' Thi* hong affiles stamps and posts all its mail at the O.I.P.O. 

(Iiin-cliott.. £§£}{: 

Yingltcmv ; §n J 

Moithden : S3 ! 

Kirin.:... -g# ; 

T-ui-yiiiii-fii % Jg $F ; 

T*ui-hn-ltMen ......* ^ 

Hua.ltt-h4«i...... §| jjjt j 

' J5] . 

i Wii-ni" SS 

iSS j 

Luilg*wni»g-inmo.. g| j£ I 

j T*-k‘ou & p ! 

Wei-luti-fu ftrfSJfr. 

j Hxiii'lislniiS'bxira « «B' 

Hmu-ch‘ing-fu.... &«#! • 

K-ni-Cnjt SS St i 

t'hi'll^'ilin.k‘r'H... Jei] 55E 0 . 

• Ko*. i to fi us “tt«uu p*Mal Iiotijf* " (bn-A l rfm tth-tM), an4 liar* usuries In most, it oot all, th» soathrra prorinoas. 


II. — Ukkkoistkkkii Kative Postal Honos. 


P LACKS RKRVKti. 


Yu Bring Yxl.. ft ^ Shanghai ± fg 

Chefoo •£+ t 

Yingkou- g p 

k " 5b 

Port Arthur. JS ® P 

Li Ch'ing and A J3 M*"» 4t! Tg 

Knngl Ch'rnjr. & § jS P» n - ti "S fis j£ 

| Hrin-chi 


Ohuisakt 

OR 

1 


Datk 0 v Postage. 

FRwjoiatcar. . Mkaxh. 

Time 

KX Nni’TK. 



Expbkss. 


Paid by 

Paid at 


\i. 


Sender. 

Destination. 


Erery opportunity..- Steamer. 
Daily f Train.... 


About 3 days... Total, too cash. 


..J Train I 

( 'Office, w nr. closed.) 


4 hours- | Tut*!, so cask 


I Ts‘ang-chou.. 


| Po-t‘nu 

j Ssmg-yitan.. 

! Te-chon., 


a-SH Onlitmry. 

„ Express ... 


j Kan-bung.. 
I Ta-ving 


„ Train and- 2 days ‘ 

courier. I "1 

„ Foot emrier : 2 „ ! 

... ! id* ! 


iB 8 j 

mm 

Dally... 


” 



| Express 


! „ Ex}uvss 


'■ .. I Express 


! Hi iH | Oniinniy - 

Daily.... 

.. { Express 


S ± Ordinary 

Daily.... 

„ Express 


Jtf Onlinarv... 

Daily.... 

Express 


5J1 0 t)nlinan'„ 

Daily.... 

•> Express 


M S Onlinarv 

Daily .... 


Total, so cas*. 
„ too cash. 
Total, loo cash. 


..| Foot courier 6 ] Total, 50 iaah. 


..I Foot courier i S I Total, too cash. 


Font courier 9 

I ... 4 ! 


„ J .. Express .... { ... j 

Huni-ch‘ing-fn....j « ffiJSrl Ordiitarr^ Daily J F«a»t nuirier i 

•• | Kxpros* 


Total, 100 cash. 


Total, too cash. 


7 or 8 days.... 


Liu Kung I.„, aae Tno-k'ou... 
T*ien Shun ^ iVi-clum.. 


^1 P.verv 7 ««r 8 d»ys.^ t’nmier ' 9 days * Total, too rash. 

| ,1 ' 

Itailjr Tmiu ■ and 2 days.™ j Total, 50 cask 

| courier. 
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APPENDIX No. 2. 


Bibliography of Works dealing with the Crisis of 1900. 


In English. 

Allen, Rev. Roland, M.A. — " The Siege of the Peking legations.” London, 1901. 

Barnes, Captain A A. S. — “On Active Service with the Chinese Regiment; a Record of the 
Operations of the First Chinese Regiment in North China from March to October 1900.” 
London, 1902. 

Beals, Rev. Z. Charles. — “ China and the Boxers.” 

Biqham, Clive, C.M.G. — “A Tear in China, 1899-1900.” London, 1901. 

Blue-books. Nos. 1 and 3 of 1899 and No. 1 of 1900. 

Broomhall, Marshall, B.A — " Martyred Missionaries of the China Inland Mission.” London, 
1901. 

Brown, Rev. Fred., F.R.G.S. — "From Tientsin to Peking with the Allied Forces.” 

Casserls, Captain Gordon. — “T he Land of the Boxers: China under the Allies.” 

“ China against the World.” Reprinted from the “ North American Review " ; containing articles 
by George B. Smyth, Charles Johnston, Poultney Bigelow, Charles F. Holder, 
and John Barrett. 

Coltman, Robert, M.D. — “The Yellow Crime; or. Beleaguered in Peking." Philadelphia, 1901. 
Daggett, Brigadier-General A S. — “America in the China Relief Expedition.” Kansas City, 

1903- 

Douglas, Sir Robert Kennaway. — “Europe and the Far East.” Cambridge, 1904. 

DU Bose, Hampden C., D.D. — “ Are Missionaries in any way responsible for the present Dis- 
turbances in China ? " 

Edwards, E. H.— “ Fire and Sword in Shansi ; the Story of the Martyrdom of Foreigners and 
Christian Chinese.” 

Edwards, Neville P. — “The Story of China, with a Description of the Events relating to the 
present Struggle.” 

Gipps, G. — “The Fighting in North Chinn (up to the Fall of Tientsin City).” Shanghai, 1901. 
Hart, Sir Robert, Bart., G.C.M.G. — “ ‘ These from the Land of Sinim ’ ; Essays on the Chinese 
Question.” London, 1901. 

Kraussk, Alexis. — "The Story of the Chinese Crisis.” London, 1900. 

Martin, W. A P., D.D., LL.D. — “The Siege in Peking: Cldna against the \Yorld.” New York, 
1900. 

Mateeh, Mrs. A. H . — " Siege Days." New York. 
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McIntosh, Gilbert. — •“ The Chinese Crisis and Christian Missionaries : a Vindication.” 

McLeish, W.— “Tientsin besieged and after the Siege; from the 15th of Jane to the 16th 
• of July 1900.” Shanghai, 1901. 

Morrison, Georoe Ernest, MJD., F.R.GJS. Dr. Morrison’s letters on the crisis are published 
in the 1900 and 1901 volumes of the London “ Times,” Weekly Edition. 

Oliphant, N [GEL — “A Diary of the Siege of the Legations in Peking during the Summer 
of 1900.” London, 1901. ' 

"Peking and Tientain Times." Yols. VI and VII. Tientsin. A 

Pott, F. L. Hawks, D.D.— “The Outbreak in China: its Causes.” 

Raxsome, Deaconess Jessie.—' “ Story of the Siege Hospital in Peking, and Diary of Hay to 
August 1900.” 

Reid, Rev. Gilbert, M.A. — “The Sources of the anti-Foreign Disturbances in China, with a 
Supplementary Account of the Uprising pf 1900.’’ 

Savage-Landor, A. Henry, — “ China and the Allies.” 2 vols. London, 1901. 

Smith, Rev, Arthur EL — ‘ China in Convulsion.” 2 vols. Edinburgh and London, 1901. 

Thomson, H. C. — “ China and the| 'Powers ; a Narrative of the Outbreak of 1900.” London, 1902. 

Walton, Joseph, M.P. — “ China and the present Crisis, with Notes on a Visit to Japan and 
Korea.” 

Wen Ching.— “T he Chinese Crisis from within”; edited by Rev. G. M. Reith, M A London, 
1901. 


In French and German. 

Binder-Krikglstein, Baron E. — “ Die Kampfe des Deutsclien Expeditionskorps in China und 
ihre militarischen Lehreu.” Berlin, igo2. 

Bismarck, H. — “ Die Belagerung von Peking.” Shanghai. 

Cheminon, J., and Fauvel-Gallais, G.— “ Les Eve'nements militaires en Chine." 
d’Arcy, Eugene. — “La Defense de la Legation de France a Pekin.” Paris. 

Deutsche Marine. — “ Die Betlieiliguug der Deutsclien Marine an den Kampfen in China, Sommer 
1900.” Nach amtlichen Quellen. 

“Deutschland in China, 1900-1901 ”; von Teilnelimern an der Expedition. Dttsseldorf, 1902. 
Dose. — “ Erlebnisse eines Cliinakiimpfers vom 4 Marx 1899 bis Weihnacht 1900-1901.” 

GCnther, R. — “ Die Schreckenstage von Peking." 1902. 

Heinze, W., Dr. jur.— ‘ “Die Belagerung der Pekinger Gesandtschaften.” Heidelberg, 1901. 
Herrings, J.— “ Das erste Lorbeerreis des III. Seebataillons," Shanghai. 

“ Kaiserliche Marine wiihrend der Wirren in Chinn, 1900-1901, Die”; herausgegeben vom 
Admiralstabc der Marine. Berlin, 1903. 
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“Kampfe in China, Die”; dargestellt von Asiaticus. 3 Hefte. Berlin, 1900-01. 
Legrand-Girarde, Colonel E — “Le Gdnie eu Chine, 1900-1901.” 

Loffler, Orro.— “Die China-Expedition, 1900-1901.” Berlin, 1902. 

Luzeux, Gdndral. — •“ Notre Politique en Chine.” 

Monitor. — “ Der Weltkrieg um China.” Berlin, 1900. 

“ Ostasiatisehe Lloyd,” Der. 1900, Nos. 26-45, 49; 1901. Nos. 9, 19, 13, 15, 21, 25, 32, 35. 
PRlacot, le Colonel de. — “Expedition de Chine de 1900 jusqu’a l’Arrivtie du Gdndral Voyron.” 
Paris. 

Pontves, de Ruffi de. — “ La Colonne Seymour.” Paris. 

Reixhard. — “Mit dem II. Seebataillon nach China, 1900-1901.” Berlin, 1902. 

Schlieper, Korvetten-Capitan. — " Heine Kriegserlebnisse in China; die Expedition Seymour.” 
Minden, 1902. 

Schott, Ernst. — “Die Wirren in China und ihre Ursaebe.” Leipzig, 1900. 

Taneba, Carl. — “ Deutschlands Kampfe in Ostasien, 1900-1901.” Mtlnchen, 1901. 
von MOller, Alfred. — “Die Wirren in China und die Kampfe der verbllndeten Truppen.” 
Berlin, 1902. 

von Winterhalder. Th., Ritter. — “ Kampfe in China, 1900-1901.” Wien, 1902. 

VoskaJip, C. I. — “ Aub der verhotenen Stadt.” Berlin. 

Voyron, General (Commandant en Chef du Corps Expeditionnaire). — “ Report sur l’Expedition 
de Chine, 1900-1901” Published in Nos. 11-18 of the “Revue des Troupes 
Coloniales.” Paris. 

Wegener, Georg. — “Zur Kriegszeit dnreh Chinn, 1900-1901.” Berlin, 1902. 

Wereschtschaqin, Alexander. — “ Quer dure.h die Mandschurei in den Kampfen gegen China, 
1900-1901 ”; aus dem Russischen von Ullrich. “Russische Truppen und Offiziere in 
China, 1901-1902.” 

WAjcik, Carl. — "Ursachen und Verlauf der Wirren.” Wien, 1902. 

Zabel, Rudolf. — “Deutschland in China.” Leipzig, 1902. 
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DECENNIAL REPORTS, 1892-1901. 


I. -TONNAGE TABLES. 


i, Fobbign Shipping: Number and Tonnage of Vessels* Entered and Cleared 

at the Treaty Ports, 1892-1901. 



APPENDIX I. — TRADE STATISTICS. 


3. — Number and Tonnage of Merchant Vessels of Foreign Type 
owned by Chinese, 1892-1901. 


Steaksbb. 

Sailinq Vessels. 

Total 

Steamers abd Sailjho 
VE snaa. 

No. 

Toni. 

No. 

Toni. 

No. 

Toni. 

. 

123 

30,353 

58 


181 

42,241 

>33 

3M74 

54 

>1,374 

>87 

42448 

240 

39,410 

67 

>5,265 

207 

44,675 

>45 

33,708 

74 

>6,599 

219 

49,307 

166 

37,975 

88 

20,179 

*54 

• 58,154 

184 

41,153 

95 

31,793 

279 

62,94? 

257 

41466 

95 

21,802 

352 

63,268 

383 

44459 

96 

22,458 

479 

66,917 

5>7 

18,215 

87 

20,541 

604 

38,756 

504 

1 

>9,749 

89 

21,026 

593 

40,775 
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DECENNIAL REPORTS, 1892-1901. 


appendix; l — trade statistics. 


4. — Foreign Shipping: Nationalot op 


Vessels Entered and Cleared, 1892-1901. 


FLAG. 

1892 . 

1893 . 

1891 . 

1895 . 

1896 . 1 



1897 . 

1898 . 

1899 . 

1900 . 

1901 . 

FLAG. 

No. 

Torn. 

No. 

Tom. 

No. 

\ 

Tons. 

No. 

Tom. 

No. 

Toni. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Ton*. 

No. 

Tom. 

No. 

Tons. 

American 

XII 

61,328 

63 

78,175 

107 

129,127 

9 * 

86427 

143 

165,578' 

k . 


333 

269,780 

743 

239,152 

716 

310.107 

i, 3 l« 

474,479 

1,241 

898463 

AmBriftan. 

Austrian 

610 

639,744 

400 

353,530 

35 

60,851 

IOI 

106,531 

*4 

59,37* 

' j €. 

32 

684S4 

16 

44,936 

18 

41,950 

44 

77,542 

71 

111,583 

Anutwan 

Belgian 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

- 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

- 

... 

IO 

10,870 

4 

4,880 

4 

5,164 

Belgian. 

British 

18,973 

19,316,815 

19,365 

19,203,978 

20,527 

20,496,347 

19,579 

*0,525,798 

19,711 

21,847,08* 

. J - 

21,140 

21,891,043 

22,609 

*1,265,966 

25,350 

23,338,23° 

22,818 

23 , 052,459 

25,012 

26,151,332 

British. 

Danish 

380 

164,781 

491 

210,96} 

530 

227,912 

495 

224,096 

333 

171,826 


276 

142,932 

268 

144481 

22 

24470 

49 

48,886 

80 

103,220 

Danish. 

Dutch 

70 

77,659 

34 

22,848 

31 

*7,519 

85 

89,399 

38 

53,238 


20 

16440 

18 

16492 

4 

5^90 

20 

32,158 

77 

93,852 

Dutch. 

French 

144 

252,920 

167 

259,687 

293 

348,291 

366 

341,345 

427 

434415 


464 

423,122 

577 

■ 420,078 

822 

613,191 

978 

664,987 

1,208 

733,041 

French. 

German 

2,016 

1,466,133 

3,142 

1,508,015 

2,429 

1,983,605 

2,684 

2,442,185 

2,090 

1,945^19' 


1,858 

1,658,094 

1,831 

1,685,098 

2,078 

1,854,246 

3,527 

4,032,147 

6,641 

7,542,829 

German. 

Hawaiian 

... 

... 

... 


X 

878 

3 

2,634 

2 

3^36 


*4 

31,128 

*3 

27,812 

6 

13,788 

2 

1,916 

... 


Hawaiian. 

Italian 

... 

... 

... 


... 


... 


... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

4 

5 *)l 6 

... 

... 

10 

334 

Italian. 

Japanese ................. 

719 

630,868 

623 

566,379 

420 

379,044 

108 

121,691 

546 

565,992 


653 

660*707 

2,262 

1,569,134 

3.712 

2,839,741 

4,917 

3 , 871,559 

6,115 

S. 5 ‘ 8,376 

Japanese. 

Korean 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


IO 

4,440 

~=' i 

2 

888 

8 

2,556 

24 

10,164 

30 

12,582 

28 

21,584 

Korean. 

Portuguese.. 

... 

... 


... 



... 

... 

... 

... 

• 1 

12 

466 

141 

5,845 

661 

45 , 5*1 

612 

47,988 

600 

45,950 

Portuguese. 

Bu&sian 

84 

111,570 

IOI 

132,613 

92 

138*172 

90 

130,218 

66 

113,656 


70 

145,660 

118 

178,76s 

484 

361,501 

449 

292,278 

787 

407,989 

Ruslan. 

Siam we 

... 

... 

... 

... 

2 

1,312 

2 

1,312 

6 

2,550 


2 

1,314 

2 

. 616 

2 

618 

... 

... 

2 

616 

Riflmflsft. 

Spanish 

28 


20 

10,732 

... 

... 

2 

5 , 5*0 

... 

... 



... 

... 

2 

1,050 

14 

4,062 

12 

S 3 ® 

12 

39 ° 

Spanish. 

Swedish & Norwegian 

260 


224 

140,173 

471 

088,051 

595 

429485 

1,126 

870,173 



729 

619,742 

498 

44 P .554 

482 

439,718 

324 

328,528 

339 

345,649 

Swedish & Norwegian. 

Non-Treaty Powers.... 

... 

... 

2 

1,768 

2 

1,346 

l6 

10,316 

4 

3,188 


• 

6 

2,582 

8 

3,470 

... 

... 

4 

98 

2 

1,872 

Non-Treaty Powers. 

Chinese: Shipping*— 

8,246 

6,308,523 

8,730 

6,572,418 

7,896 

5,333,955 

6,822 

4 , 965,177 

9,917 

6,989,208 


‘ 

12,706 

7 . 543.529 

17,879 

7,936,355 

22,548 

8,944,819 

26420 

7,544496 

14,694 

6,089,654 

Chinese: Shipping* 

„ Junks f 

6,286 

252,667 

5,540 

257,532 

5,227 

205,291 

6,192 

254,944 

6,052 

262,084 



6,183 

276451 

5,668 

251,217 

8461 

404428 

7,709 

319,721 

7,921 

345,170 

„ Junks, f 

Total 

37,927 

29,440,575 

37,902 

29,318,811 

38,063 

39,622,001 

37,132 

29 , 737,078 

40495 

33^90,857 



44,500 

33,752,362 

52,661 

34,233,580 

65418 

39,268,330 

69,230 

40,807,242 

64,844 

48416,668 



• Vftutli of Portico typo ownod by CUfttao and nlttng nndar U» Chlnei Caff. 


t Toads bout sad cvn«d by Chinos, bat licensed to trade tinder the Treaty Tariff. 



-fc 
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DECENNIAL REPORTS, 1892-1901. 
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APPENDIX L — TRADE STATISTICS. 


VU 


5. — Foreign Shipping: Number and Tonnage op Vessels* Entered and Cleared at each Port, under the Cognizance op the Tmpr^tat. Maritime Customs, 1892-1901. 


POET. 

1892 . 

1893 . 

1891 

1895 . 

1896 

fi 

1897 . 

1898 . 

1899 . 

1900 . 

1901 . 

POET. 

Ho. 

Tom. 

Ho. 

Tom. 


Tom. 

Ha 

Tom. 

Ho. 

Tom. 

Ha 

Tom. 

Ha 

Tom. 

Ha 

Tom. 

No. 

Tans. 

Na 

| 

M*WCHWiBO....( cl ^| 

438 

428 

33 I.J 35 

33'.835 

397 

397 

596654 

296654 

\ 

400 

400 

597,625 

297.655 

230 

230 

18614* 

18614s 

4*1 

411 

333.508 

335.508 

433 

433 

365 , 48 * 

365*183 

486 

486 

413,885 

413,885 

582 

582 

503,209 

503,209 

378 

377 

3 * 1,939 

3 * 1,924 

539 

538 

\ 

470,773 

470,755 


856 

663.664 

794 

593,308 

800 

595,550 

460 

375,284 

822 

664,416 

866 

730,964 

972 

827,770 

1,164 

1,006418 

755 

643,863 

17177 

941,528 



649 

649 

509 , 98 s 

509.98s 

638 

637 

515,418 

51*414 

679 

678 

556713 

556'19 

691 

688 

618,087 

617*449 

g8 

697 

620,990 

620,655 


735 

73 o 

663,737 

662,926 

744 

744 

688,558 

688,558 

846 

846 

791,879 

791,879 

426 

424 

402,146 

401,142 

703 

689 

664,704 

658,403 

mural* \ Clewed. 

S::z } Tira ™ s - 

Total. 


1,598 

1 , 019.964 

1,575 

1,024,832 

1,357 

1,112,832 

1,379 

1 , 535,536 

1,395 

6 * 41,645 

1 

M65 

1,3*6663 

i*»88 

», 377 ,h 6 

1,692 

1,583,758 

850 

803488 

1,392 

1,323,107 


1,308 

1.315 

1 . 073,835 

1,077.100 

1,236 

1,533 

1,015^70 

1,013,803 

1,065 

1,067 

886858 

888^06 

905 

904 

835,548 

834,597 

',»69 

1,269 

1,133,109 

1,132,706 

• 

1,397 

1,394 

1,193,003 

1,192,298 

1.281 

1.282 

1,160,654 

1 , 159,763 

1,646 

1,645 

1,362,512 

1,363,696 

107 

107 

26,687 

26,687 

3,503 

3,496 

1,747,587 

1,745,522 


Cwao ° {.Clewed 


2,633 

5 , 150,935 

5*469 

5 , 059,673 

5,135 

1 , 775,564 

1,809 

1,669,845 

3,538 

*,*65,815 

3,591 

*,385,301 

*,563 

*, 3 * 0,437 

3,391 

2,726208 

214 

53,374 

4,998 

3,493,109 

kuochow 

cSi::} K u ™ ot - 



... 




••• 

... 

::: 

... 


... 

... 

... 


205 

204 

186596 

*8373*5 

204 

200 

231,890 

224,370 

224 

225 

237480 

239,5*3 




... 

... 

... 

... 


7 .' 

... 

... 

■ 

... 

... 


... 

409 

369,621 

404 

456*60 

449 

477,003 




1*203 

676 

33,518 

9,776 

1,034 

727 

27,922 

11,895 

1,180 

813 

34,134 

' 5,945 

1,200 

917 

36,881 

17,237 

1,279 

779 

36500 

i 6”4 

- 

1,444 

767 

496 > 3 « 

19*108 

M 35 

681 

48,305 

16877 

1,894 

17115 

76009 

24,885 

1,847 

835 

62478 

23,715 

1,483 

937 

50,542 

24,902 

Oamoxmo { Cleared. 

Clewed. jCuunoitmo. 

1,879 

43,294 

l,76l 

39,817 

»,993 

47,079 

2,117 

54,118 

3,058 

52,614 

> 

2,211 

68*444 

2,1 16 

65,182 

3,909 

100,894 

2,682 

85,193 

2*420 

75444 



2,182 

3,177 

118,230 

118,238 

1,856 

1,863 

118,935 

118,979 

2,111 

2,101 

121,539 

I 2 M 27 

5,287 

5,305 

117,187 

117,535 

2,181 

2,160 

ii 5 ,iS 7 

114,537 


2437 

2,386 

155 , 7*1 

153,286 

2,l8l 

2,233 

146,841 

*49445 

3,322 

3,273 

228^01 

226410 

2,714 

2,739 

196*74 

198,146 

5,635 

3,651 

230,723 

231,561 

I®*™- {cS::::::: 

ciewea.:::::. } Irajuio - 

4,359 

536468 

3,719 

537,914 

4,212 

545,966 

4,595 

534,719 

4,341 

229,694 


4,833 

309,007 

4 , 4*4 

296*86 

6595 

454,811 

5,453 

394,320 

5,286 

462,284 




... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

23 

23 

15,998 

15,998 


251 

251 

168,101 

168,101 

246 

246 

168,200 

168,200 

320 

3*0 

229,256 

229,256 

303 

303 

226,909 

226909 

356 

349 

305,836 

305,835 

s*" 1 {aS.;:;; 

CTewed.:::::: ) Shabl 





... 





46 

36996 

■ jUj ■ 

502 

336,202 

492 

336400 

640 

4565 '* 

606 

453,818 

699 

611,671 


yoohow {g£3 

“;;;;;;}tochow. 




... 

- 

... 


... 

... 

... 

lli:! 

... 


... 

... 

10 

10 

6377 

6377 

325 

149,981 

149,981 

514 

513 

312,654 

312,587 

Total 





... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

'Ml# 

... 

... 


... 

20 

12,754 

650 

299,962 

17127 

625,241 


850 

1,348 

£38 

912 

1.547 

743,649 

797,647 

904 

L 304 

738,146 

770,202 

878 

1.468 

735,002 

781,145 

926 

M 73 

819,048 

867,339 

hM |i| 

25 ! 

1,608 

864,238 

918,804 

1,035 

1,531 

894,700 

937 , 36 o 

1,122 

1,807 

959,154 

1,016877 

1,388 

27163 

1,106,511 

1,161,162 

1,5*7 

2,240 

1,310,298 

1,367,948 


ttutKOW \ Clewed 

2,198 

1,486778 

5,459 

1 , 541,596 

2,208 

1,508,348 

5.346 

1,513,147 

2,399 

1,686387 


*,566 

1,783,042 

*,566 

1,832,060 

2,9*9 

1.976031 

3 * 45 ' 

5,267,673 

3,767 

2,678,246 













■ i 
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Including CUiKM-cvBeil tcsmJj of Foreign 


type tad Jnnki with C atto a a Certificate*. 
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1882-1931 (I-fO M-Vil 


DECENNIAL REPORTS, 1892-1901. 


APPENDIX I. — TRADE STATISTICS. 


ix 


5.— Foreign Shipping : Number and Tonnage of Vessels Entered and Cleared at eaob 


POET. 

1893 . 

1893 . 

1891 

1895 . 

1 

893 . 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tool 

No. 

Tool 

No. 

Tola 



Totax* 

I, III 

1.143 

!:» 

1,162 

1,195 

1,197,325 

1,198,192 

\ 

1)201 

1.245 

1 , 199.057 

1,200,257 

1,123 

1,144 

1,166,010 

1,166,558 

1,221 

1,261 

1,250,483 

1,251,592 

VS * 

2,374,824 

2,357 

2,395,517 

2446 

2,399,314 

2,267 

2 , 332 , 5«8 

2482 

2,502,075 

{§2fc:J 

Total 

1,601 

1,601 

1,319,694 

1,319,529 

M 53 

M 54 

1,323,052 

1,322^76 

', 3«9 

1,368 

1,322,642 

1,322,925 

1,359 

1,358 

1,224,008 

1,222,950 

1452 

1452 


3,202 

2,639,223 

2,907 

2,645,528 

2,737 

2,645,567 

2,717 

2446,958 

2,904 

2,844403 



... 

... 

... 

1::: 

... 

... 


... 

::: 

••• 

■ Total 



... 

... 

... 




... 

... 

chihuato 

2,083 

2,086 

1,581,650 

1,581,717 

2,263 

2,255 

1,618,842 

1,617,996 

2,189 

2,177 


2,249 

2,240 

1,721478 

1,726437 

2426 

245a 

1,810,36s 

1,815,439 

Total..... 

shasoha, 

4,169 

3.163,367 

4,518 

3,236,838 

4,366 

3,328^33 

4489 

3447,915 

4,87a 

3,625,807 

3 ,“! 

3 ,'S 8 

3,275,234 

3,265,041 

3 ,l 6 S 

3,152 

3,264,885 

3,264,985 

3,224 

3,210 

3,455,256 

3^52,157 

3427 

3,380 

3 , 709 , 9 «) 

3 , 693,752 

3,524 

3478 

3,988,604 

3,975432 

Total 

6,396 

6,540,275 

6,317 

6,529,870 

6434 

6,907413 

6,807 

7403,652 

7,002 

7,964,036 

Sooobon {cleared 

Total - 

hakoobow 

... 

- 


... 

... 

• • 

... 


1,744 

1,615 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

3,359 

... 

... 

... 

••• 


... 


... 

... 

1,246 

1,314 

... 

Total.— 






... 

... 

... 

2,560 

... 

“ 

582 

579 

494 t 493 

494,366 

524 

53 ° 

458,646 

459,642 

487 

485 

452,314 

452,265 

498 

493 

481,988 

480,778 

588 

590 

492,292 

493,020 

Total 

1,161 

988,859 

1,054 

gi8,a88 

972 

904,579 

991 

962,766 

1,178 

985,312 

wracHow {cw.:::::: 

Total....— 

45 

44 

12,459 

12,248 

56 

23,349 

23,560 

49 

49 

20,348 

20,348 

46 

46 

19,321 

19,321 

46 

46 

24,280 

24,380 

89 

24,707 

111 

46,909 

98 

40,^96 

92 

38,642 

92 

48,560 






* 






• Not laelodlBf Boochow 


Port, under the Cognizance of the Imperial Maritime Customs, 1892-1901— Continued. 


1897 . 

1888 . 

1889 . 

1900 . 

190 L 


No. 

Tom. ' 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No, 

Tons. 


1,308 

1,353 

1,327,368 

1,329,184 

M 33 

i ,474 

1,390,841 

1,392,262 

1,684 

1,705 

1432,648 

1433.548 

1,513 

1,567 

1,711,583 

1,711,927 

1,652 

1,712 

1,960,724 

1,962,124 

Entered’ 1 „ 

Cleared. . jK.oxiASo. 

2,661 

2,656,552 

2,907 

2,783,103 

3,389 

2,866,196 

3,079 

3 , 423,510 

3,364 

3,922,848 


1,363 

'>366 

1432,659 

1434,826 

1,503 

1,508 

1,485460 

1484,104 

1,850 

1,863 

1,680,637 

1,673,589 

1,866 

1,885 

1,880,200 

1,881,271 

2,002 

2,020 

?, 098, 840 
2,104,763 

Entered 

Cleared. J-Woso. 

3,729 

3,867,485 

3 fin 

2,969,564 

3,713 

3,354,226 

3 , 75 ' 

3,761471 

4,022 

4,203,603 


... 


::: 


330 

327 

262,251 

261,983 

981 

98l 

588,191 

587408 

1,294 

1,292 

1,068,150 

17167,771 

Entered 

Cleared. /Naskiho. 

... 

-... 



657 

524,234 

1,962 

1475,599 

2,586 

3,135,921 


2,186 

2,185 

1 , 767,513 

1,768,227 

3,155 

3,153 

1,772,589 

1,772,082 

3,899 

3,899 

2,110,153 

2,110,477 

3,252 

3,251 

2,355,044 

2,353,072 

3,587 

3,586 

2 , 597,002 

2,596,897 

Entered.......”! 

Cleared j-CminnAso. 

4,371 

3 , 535,739 

6,308 

3 , 544,671 

7,798 

4,220,630 

6,503 

4,708,1 16 

7,173 

5493,899 


3,318 

3,329 

3 , 973,083 

3 , 996,591 

3,400 
3 * 4 10 

4,094,250 

4,110,778 

3,700 

3,700 

4490,262 

4,447,681 

3,667 

3,655 

4,726,441 

4,705,978 

4,182 

4,179 

5 , 395,925 

5,385,260 

Entered 1 D _ 

Cleared. }Shakghai.* 

6,647 

7 , 969^74 

6,810 

8,205,028 

7 A°o 

8,937,943 

7,322 

9432,419 

8,361 

10,781,185 


7,718 

7,492 


7,184 

7,149 


8,038 

7,764 


7,847 

7,819 


8,716 

8,849 


Entered 1 a 

Cleared.. J-Soochow. 

15,210 


14,333 


15,802' 


■ 5,666 


17,565 

... 


6,216 

6,340 

... 

5,250 

6,115 


8,030 

8,325 


7,207 

7,259 


8,964 

8,714 


Cleared }Hahocbow. 

12,556 

... 

12,365 


16,355 


'4466 


177578 


621 

622 

493,589 

493,964 

693 

683 

5 * 1,330 

510,074 

III 

524,679 

535,879 

552 

548 

498,583 

497,800 

556 

557 

492,883 

493,013 

Entered 1 *, 

Cleared jNlKopo. 

1,243 

987,553 

1,376 

1,021,404 

1,447 

1,050,558 

1,100 

996,383 

',113 

985,896 . 

Cleared .Jwoohow. 

42 

40 

24^93 

23,286 

43 

45 

24,883 

25,890 

44 

43 

29,439 

29,228 

44 

45 

28,345 

28,556 

* 

46 

26,044 

25,263 

82 

47,579 

88 

50,773 

87 

58,667 

89 

56,901 

92 

51.307 

J ., ...Total. 

1 








1 
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DECENNIAL REPORTS, 1892 - 1901 . 

5. — Foreign Shipping : Number and Tonnage of Vessels Entered and Cleared at each 



APPENDIX I. TRADE STATISTICS. 


si 


Port, under the Cognizance of the Imperial Maritime Custohs, 1892-1901 — Continued. 


1897 . 

1898 . 

1899 . 


1901 . 

PORT. 

No. 

Toni. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 


No. •- 

Tons. 


... 



IO 

JO 

2,075 

2,075 

5 « 

58 

23.540 

33.540 

68 

68 

\ 

20,876 

20,876 


... 




20 

4,150 

Il6 

47,080 

136 

41,752 


316 

315 

321,393 

320,402 

3 H 

3 U 

309,225 

309448 

400 

398 

333,150 

333,866 

358 

357 

359,377 
359 , *33 

392 

389 

449,558 

447,143 


631 

641,795 

628 

618,673 

798 

667,016 

715 

718,510 

781 

896,701 


842 

«S* 

861,856 

865,395 

824 

820 

818,012 

812,408 

1,00! 

1,007 

965,056 

970,838 

878 

877 

895,622 

896,606 

871 

862 

905,850 

892,607 

*1693. 

1,727,251 

1,644 

',630,420 

2,008 

1,935,894 

',755 

1,792,228 

',733 

*,798,457 


95 * 
952 

957,908 

959 ,H 9 

869 

867 

871,493 

869,344 

1,121 

1,122 

1,128,021 

1,128,207 

1,064 

1,063 

',093,067 

1,092^87 

1 , 09 * 

1,091 

1 , 154 , 7*3 

1 , 155,573 

*.903 

1 , 917,027 

1,736 

*,740,837 

2,243 

2,256,228 

2,127 

2,185,554 

2,182 

2,310,286 

} c — 

3.049 

3,052 

*,859,561 

1,858,503 

3,660 

3,631 

1 , 839,405 

1,836,762 

3,601 

3,634 

1 , 870,354 

1,870,766 

3,573 

3,608 

1,760,114 

1,764,679 

3,031 

3,037 

1,882,413 

1,883,907 

6,101 

3,718,064 

7,291 

3,676,167 

7,235 

3, 741,130 

7,181 

3,524,793 

6,068 

3,766,320 

Entered (Junks and'j 

Steam-launches). « 

Cleared (Junka aid Kow “ 0> '- 
Steam-launches). 

34.373 

34,243 


32,539 

32,534 


23,458 

23,394 


24,098 

24,016 


25,030 

24,770 


68,6 1 6 


65.073 


46,853 


48,114 


49,808 



7,949 

7,930 


7,727 

7,718 

... 

7,557 

7^05 


7,928 

7,6oo 

... 

8,553 

8,048 


15,879 i 

* 5,445 


14,962 


15,528 

... 

16,601 


Entered 

Cleared JSAJiSHtJI. 

865 

865 

49,387 

49,597 

2,740 

2,740 

>57,536 

*57,536 

4,"6 

4,116 

295,842 

295,842 

2,458 

2^58 

244426 

244,426 

2,256 

2,256 

293,801 

293,801 

1 

1.730 

98,984 

5,480 

315,072 

8,232 

591,684 

4,916 

488,852 

4,512 

587,602 
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M-f 1882-1931 (M) 




XU DECENNIAL REPORTS, 1892 - 1901 . 


5. — Foreign Shipping: Nuhber and Tonnage of Vessels Entered and Cleared at each 


PORT. 

1892 . 

1893 . . 

1894 . 

1898 .' 

1898 . 

No, 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tom. 

No. 

Toni. 

No. 

Toni. 

{§J3uz: 

Total 

■ 


1 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 



m 

mm 

Hi 


■ 

mm 

Hi 

■ 


312 

171,300 

332 

180,739 

383 

218,268 

n 

194^40 

379 

269,248- 

iiloirocHOW | Cleared 

3*3 

172,292 

332 

180,739 

382 

217,920 

wM 

194,788 

379 

269,248 

Total 

625 

343.592 

664 

1 361,478 

765 

436,188 

633 

389,228 

758 

538496 

t». ... ( Entered 

102 

+♦,865 

142 

m 

106 

43,003 

102 

50.773 

««* 

93,131 

Paseqi - 1 Clewed 

101 

44 , 5 '° 

143 

Ei 

106 

43,003 

102 

50,773 

165 

93,131 

Total 

203 

89,375 

2S 5 

128,271 

212 

86,006 

204 

100,546 

330 

186,262 

T _ _ • f Entered.. ...... 

570 

m a 

649 

— 

590 

— 

402 

H 

345 

HI 

Luhochow \ Qe&red 

IOO 

msm 

169 

■ 

185 

HH 

129 

mm 

140 


Total 

670 


£18 


775 


53 * 

mm 

485 

... 


902 

2,839 

845 

3,023 

906 

2,990 

1,065 

3,793 

981 

3,376 

MlK0Tm {cleared 

980 

2,827 

933 

2,990 

894 

2,896 

1,033 

3,604 

958 

3,288 

Total 

1,882 


1,788 

6,013 

1,800 

5,886 

2,098 

7,397 

1,939 

6.664 
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[Port, under the Cognizance of the Imperial Maritime Customs, 1892-1901— Continued. 


| 1897 . 

1898 . 

1899 . 

1900 . 

1901 . 













PORT. 

No. 

K3 

No. 

Tom. 

No. 

Toni. 

No. 

Tons. 


Tons. 


413 

26,094 

973 

58,728 

1,508 

93,438 

1,237 

87,138 

1,043 

113,151 

Entered \w„ra„w 

4>3 

26494 

972 

58,667 

1,506 

93,294 

1,202 

86,809 

1,045 

112,877 

Cleaied jWoqHOW. 

mm 

52,188 

1,945 

" 7,395 

3,014 

186,732 

2439 

173,947 

2,088 

226,028 


II 

273,780 

3 g 

230,962 

42 S 

270,360 

440 

293,495 

506 

351,779 

Entered 

■S3 

373,780 

366 

230,962 

425 

270,360 

440 

293,495 

506 

351,779 

Cleared... j iUDHGCHOW * 

856 


732 

461,924 

850 

540,720 

880 

586,990 

1,012 

703,558 


107 

56,866 

105 

54,240 

98 

56,920 

111 

63,105 

156 

98,353 

Entered 

107 

56,866 

105 

54,240 

98 

56,920 

III 

63,105 

■55 

98,303 

dented. fejaaoi . 

E3 

113,732 

210 

108,480 

196 

113,840 

222 

wmm 

3 " 

196,656 


400 

■ H 

438 

■ 

502 


El 

1, 86c 

468 

1,872 

Entered \ltoocbow 

■is 5 

n 

102 

■ 

131 


■a 

628 

147 

588 

deared JLokocbow. 

Hal 


540 

... 

633 


622 

2,488 

615 

2460 


2,783 

6489 

4 i 723 

", 7«3 

5,82s 

14,066 

4,530 

12,083 

5,288 

14,137 

Entered 

2,770 

6,433 

4 , 5»3 

1 1,220 

5,647 

13,789 

4 , 35 ' 

11,682 

5,261 

14,060 

dented 

5,553 

12,922 

9,246 

22,933 

ir ,472 

27,855 

8,881 

23,765 

10,549 

28,197 
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DECENNIAL BEP 0 BT 8 , 1892 - 1901 . 

II. -VALUE TABLES. 


io- — V alue in Haikwan Taels of the Net Import of Foreign Goods at the Treaty Ports, 1892-1901. 


Poet. 

1892 . 

1893 . 

1891 . 

1895 . 

1896 . 

■ 

1808 . 

1899 . 

1900 . 

190 L 


Hl.Th 

H1.S2 

Ek.Th 

Hk.fh 

m.fh 


HLTh 

Sk . 3 h 


Hl.ft 

Newchwang 

5,166,304 

5 , 548,403 

1 , 343,017 

... * 

8,112,912 

8 , 995,929 

* 0 , 577 , 47 * 

2*, 775 , 93 ® 

7 , 73*434 

17,056,813 

!Eentsm 

17,862,805 

19 , 720,227 

21,712,098 

23,301,589 

29,490,949 

30^12,260 

32 , 579 , 5*4 

39,279,788 

14728,354 

27,227438 

Chefoo 

5 , 873 , 5 ” 

4,840,326 

5,796,467 

7,316,536 

9,780,651 

11,066,410 

14542,823 

12,270,893 

11,084758 

19,256,466 

Kiaochow 


... 


... 




2 * 9 , 53 * 

630,517 

3429,503 

f!htmgkmg..- TT 

5 , 825,474 

4 , 574,031 

5 ,* * 3 , *95 

5,618,213 

6,928,954 

8443,947 

7,966,682 

133275,176 

12,917,081 

12,598419 

Ichnog 

607,238 

446,788 

572,603 

625,175 

899,55s 

647,902 

490,282 

1,589,737 

516,117 

i,iio/ji6 

ffh mi, 





3,338 

48428 

23,797 

74 , 25 * 

334839 

657,253 

Yochow 





... 

... 


... 

78,927 

203^03 

Hankow 

11,905,648 

* 0 , 723,545 

10,985,275 

13,154,362 

*4, *93,537 

* 7 , * 72 ^ 5 * 

16,019,721 

21,666,827 

19,743,376 

25,685,954 

Kiuldang. ...... 

4 , 755.579 

4 , 073,202 

4,296,233 

4 , 733 , 8^2 

5,835,876 

6,563,3” 

6,852,783 

7,924,47* 

7,020,101 

8,396,856 

Wuhu ........ 

3 , 933.092 

3 , 544,984 

3,416,889 

3 , 733,303 

4 , 255,747 

3 , 700^73 

3 , 9 I 3 r 420 

61945,668 

5,973,642 

5,851,240 

NmlnTig, 



... 


... 



619,333 

* 439,370 

1,799,646 

fThhiWiflng 

9,896,555 

9,763,696 

10,629,167 

12,622,423 

12,637,832 

13,285419 

12,626,854 

14655,821 

12,865,324 

16,637,156 

Shanghai 

15,017^85 

19,613,967 

30,485,714 

23,864,285 

42466,210 

3 *, 725, 393 

29,426,510 

38,823,995 

38,729,112 

41,663,387 

Soochow............... 





2,373 

921,034 

644837 

359.134 

- 174662 

383,088 

Hangchow 





92,217 

*• 259,544 

2,084,875 

2,736,032 

2,581,807 

3,585,760 

Ningpo... ...... 

6,694,707 

6 , 996,717 

7 ,i 4 i ,334 

8,019,267 

9416,551 

8,990,25' 

8,217,007 

9,208444 

7,601,778 

9,568,960 

Wenchow 

409,850 

475,6791 

424,77* 

532 , 44 * 

629,915 

722,040 

727,894 

849,645 

800,679 

705,369 

Snntuao 





... 


... 

290 

1,360 

25,542 

Foochow 

4,322,738 

4 , 774 , 9<4 

5,064,175 

5,147,9461 

5 , 2 * 0,273 

5,196,884 

5,816,862 

6,800,960 

5,644110 

6,361,914 

Amoy 

5,717,268 

6,348,872 

5,995,854 

7,358,564 

7,074854 

7,285,683 

7,694633 

9,938,204 

7,220,000 

7 , 555,255 

Swatow 

8,346,907 

8,238,721 

8,650,411 

9,873,981 

8,858,938 

9,653,938 

12,783,657 

13,698435 

* 2 , 7 * 4.559 

* 3 i 935»*°3 

Canton..... 

* 24 * 1,395 

* 3 , 049 , 1*5 

13,699,283 

16,363,7” 

12,199,086 

13,770,036 

I *, 995,953 

13,889,687 

13,627,664 

16,514578 

Kowloon 

13,468,368 

17,663,217 

15,326,749 

21,585,395 

21,124,268 

13,027,228 

17,138,751 

24,500,9*0 

20,768,638 

18,956,231 

Lappa 

3,178,519 

2,863,581 

3,093,158 

3, 075,677 

3,984481 

3,514878 

3,347,685 

3,654630 

3 , 943.202 

3,625,890 

Samahui 






37,759 

1,238,939 

2,322,447 

*,430,307 

1,5524165 

Wert River Stages 

... 





170,452 

1,066,325 

*434444 

1, 619,528 

2,096,001 

Wnchow «... 






*, 3924*5 

2,824,486 

4,o97,5*ol 

4496,811 

5 , 552,443 

Kiungchow.... 

861,749 

*, 729 , 3*0 

1,816,989 

1,283,853 

1,467,656 

1,461,940 

1,991,563 

2432,473 

2,093,150 

2,293,073 

Pakhoi 

3,128,292 

3,386,496 

2,983,903 

2,791,852 

3»*45492 

2,656,724 

2,368,320 

2443,364 

2,042,920 

2,093,586 

Lungchow 

26,996 

28,632 

108,361 

41,299 

68,162 

83,074 

120,327 

74493 

* 23,324 

156,965 

Mengtar 

887,606 

1,524,290 


1,809,253 

1,627,036 

2,394028 

2,453,839 

3,373,641 

2,963,242 

3,748,339 

S remao 






154,596 

226,165 

* 7*432 

* 5 o >*95 

309,381 

Totai... .J ft.ft 

140,298,086 

149,928,703 

163,897,525 

172,853,145 

209,106,866 

204,554,227 

217,761,975 

280,907,296 

223,791,888 

280,473,693 


• Wax with Japan. 
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16.— Value in Steblinq (at the Average Kate op Exchange for each Year) of the Net Import 
op Foreign Goods at the Treaty Ports, 1892-1901. 


Poet. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 


1898. 

1899. 

1900. 




3A11K 

3A2j£ 

32- 3K 

3A4i 

2a. ii}<h 

2 a. rofd 

3 ao |4 

3A I id. 

mini 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

wm 

Newchwang.... 

*.*24,747 

*•092,342 

854326 

... 

*,352,152 

1,340,018 

1,526,021 

3,277,732 

1,200,138 

2,527429 

Tien tain 

3,888,881 

3,882420 

3471,674 

3,810,781 

4915,160 

4500,368 

4,700,274 

5,912426 

2,285,963 

4034482 

Chefoo 

1,278,713 

952,939 

926,831 

1,196,558 

1,630,108 

1,648,434 

2,098,105 

1,847,025 

*,720447 

2,853,367 

Kiaochow 


... 


... 




33,044 

97,861 

508,174 

ffhnnglrmg . , . 

1,268,254 

900,512 

817,578 

918,812 

1,154816 

1,357,796 

1,149,360 

1,968,086 

2,004839 

',866,797 

Idling 

132,201 

87,961 

9*. 557 

102,242 

149,926 

96,510 

70,733 

239,289 

80,106 

164479 

Shad... 



... 


556 

■ 7,2*4 

3,438 

11,176 

5*, 970 

97,390 

Yochow 



... 





... 

12,251 

30,080 

Hankow .......... M ... 

2, 59*, 959 

3,111,198 

1,756,500 

2,151,286 

2,365,589 

2,557,965 

2,311,178 

3,261,309 

3,064,336 

3,806^70 

Kinkiang 

*,035,329 

801,912 

686,950 

774, *77 

972,646 

977,660 

988,656 

1,192,798 

1,089,578 

1,24422a 

Wohu ........ 

856,267 

697,919 

546,346 

610,550 

709,291 

551,201 

564592 

1,045468 

927,159 

8674119 

Nanking 








93,223 

223402 

266,666 

Chinkiang 

em 

1,922,228 

1,699,560 

2,064292 

2,106,305 

1,978,974 

1,821,686 

2,206/307 

1,996,805 

2465,245 

Shanghai 

ESS 3 

3,861,500 

4874539 

3,902,805 

7,077,70* 

4725,762 

4245,387 

5,843,820 

6,0x1,081 

6,173,559 

Soochow ..... 





396 

137,196 

93,031 

54,057 

27,109 

56,765 

Hangchow 


... 



*5,370 

187,620 

300,786 

4**,830 

400,718 

528,364 

Ningpo 

*457494 

*•377,479 

1,141,869 

1,311484 

1,502,758 

*,339,* 73 

1,185474 

1,386,063 

','79,859 

1417,901 

Wenchow 

89,228 

93,649 

67,919 

87,076 

104986 

*07,554 

105,014 

127,889 

124,272 

104,520 

Santuao 

••* 







44 

2X2 

3,785 

Foochow 

941,096 

940,059 

809,740 

841,904 

868,379 

774,* *9 

839,203 

1,023,686 

876,013 

942,690 

Amoy 

',244,697 

*,249,934 

958,712 

1,203,432 

*,*79>*42 

1,083,263 

1,110,111 

*495,907 

1,120,604 

1,119,516 

Swatow 

1,817,191 

1,621,998 

1,383,165 

1,614,807 

1476490 

1438,034 

1,844308 

2,061,900 

*,973,405 

2,064863 

Canton 

2,702,064 

2,569,044 

2,190458 

2,676,148 

2,033,181 

2,051,162 

1,730,666 

2,090,687 

V«5»W 

2,447,082 

Kowloon and Lappa 

3,624,166 

4,041,213 

2,945,266 

4,033, *45 

4184,791 

2464084 

2,955,595 

4,237,995 

3,835484 

3,346,153 

Samshai 






5,624 

178,743 

349,577 

221,995 

229,980 

West River Stages 






25,390 

153,840 

215,869 

251,364 

3*0,579 

IVuchow. 






207,412 

40749* 

616,760 

697,943 

822,745 

Kiungchow.... 

187,610 

340,458 

290,529 

209,963 

244609 

217,768 

287,324 

366,138 

324874 

339,781 

Pakhoi 

6814155 

666,716 

477,**4 

456,584 

524,248 

395,74* 

341,679 

367,777 

317,078 

3*0,221 

Lungchow, Mecgtsz, 
and Sremao. ... 

199,116 

305,73* 

215,897 

jtf 

302,642 

382,533 

392,013 

404,006 

544820 

502,372 

609,702 

Total £ 

30,544061 

29,517,212 

26,206,530 

28,268,688 

34,851,143 

30,470,055 

31416,701' 

SI 


41,559,626 


^1 882-1 931 (M) 
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26.— Value of Native Produce of Local Origin exported to Foreign Countries 
and Chinese Ports, 1892-1901. 


Port. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1885. 

1896. 

1^97. 

1888. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 


Hk.fh 

JJt.Zh 

Hl.fk 

ffk.Th 

m.m 

Bi.fh 

Bl.fh 

Hk/fh 

m.fh 

Ei.fh 

Newchwang 

9,065,658 

9,310,424 

8,532,443 

...* 

11,277,287 

13,808,612 

17,448,280 

30,615,751 

>1,469,557 

18,742,22s 

Tientsin 

6,4 >4,414 

5,960,947 

6,864,248 

9,158,924 

8,561,840 

1 1,000,044 

12,093,684 

15,700,807 

8,073,384 

10,154,106 

Chef 00 

5,169,140 

5,736,67s 

6,569,738 

7,400,977 

6,304,980 

7,717,4 *3 

7,662,632 

>0,395,738 

10,402,707 

11,871,001 

Kiaochow 








882,577 

*,*04,574 

2,761,870 

Chungking 

3,021,117 

3,667,235 

4,997,688 

6,396,743 

5,223,229 

6,751,258 

5,887,761 

8,833,775 

6,993,037 

*114,976 

Ichang 

353,257 

397,612 

317,641 

478,734 

465,970 

423,950 

5=0,432 

633,810 

699,838 

856,238 

Rh**5 





36,023 

181,220 

91,878 

135,966 

161,793 

331,948 

Yochow 









7, *23 

2 3, *33 

Hankow 

■9.5 6 3,94 o 

33,850,337 

33,218,827 

35,338,892 

23,449,545 

34,540,382 

30,953,651 

37,463,395 

32,106,961 

39,373,642 

Kinlriang 

6,316,557 

6,439,035 

6,705,479 

9,032,999 

7,605,123 

7,080,576 

8,627,640 

9,054,108 

8,019,161 

7,058,652 

Wtxbu .. 

5,343,39° 

4,198,268 

5,156,090 

3,360,427 

5,508,602 

3,232,121 

4,037,052 

IO,6oSj 5 2 

9,7*4,54* 

5,516,815 

Nanking.. 








*,394, S42 

-1,710,284 

2,*9», 597 

Chinlriang. 

2.53M3I 

2,731,377 

4,127,403 

11,894,126 

4,530,994 

5,078,723 

4r4**,943 

3,985,475 

4,097,210 

5,043,54* 

Shanghai.... 

38,859,997 

37,749.878 

45,340,093 

61,632^82 

41,831,313 

59,166,376 

[47,958,025 

70,822,474 

50,263,756 

63,546,013 

8oochow 





1,726 

399,224 

669,273 

696,015 

671,996 

1,472,674 

Hangchow 





*02,994 

6,169,372 

5,033,245 

6^02,552 

4,785,371 

5,815,982 

Ningpo 

4,944,334 

6,288,626 

5,615,081 

6,396,155 

6,115,430 

4^86,495 

3,992,7 77 

4,3*4,35* 

4,945,996 

4,560,928 

Wenchow.— 

j 83,479 

311,380 

259,882 

466,077 

319,738 

335,596 

448,757 

490,034 

303.227 

366,900 

Santnao 








25,540 

648,911 

1,216,183 

Foochow.— 

6,704,373 

7,052,661 

7,025/113 

7,552,573 

7,859,901 

6,841,266 

8,341,573 

8493,307 

7,021,555 

5.955.363 

Atnoy 

3,338,545 

3,307,669 

2,650,020 

3,579,138 

2,822,713 

2^41,33* 

2,297,057 

2r423^44 

*,920,997 

3,025,179 

Swatow 

6,818,077 

6,445,683 

6483,667 


8,855,409 

10,309,288 

11,965,064 

4,160,753 

3,357,834 

12.859.361 

Canton - 

18,885,766 

18,283,272 

18,031,721 

20,614,886 

30,456,533 

22,899,671 

13,781,426 

16,939,147 

"3158,997 

33.636.340 

Kowloon.— 

'7,390,633 

In 

55 

«r 

9,665,908 


>2,565,590 

23,024,493 

*2,511,512 

6,221,055 

10,857,760 

12,919,708 

I*FP» - 

3,83', 051 

4,293,203 

3,9*0,179 


5,561,206 

5,894,314 

5,381,874 

6,173,379 

5,640,729 

6.346,617 

Samshui 



... 



43,496 

275,043 

571,708 

816,756 

1,012,661 

West RiVer Stages 

— 

... 




18,067 

59,076 

123^41 

183,464 

PSB|| 

Wocbow 






472,903 

*,244,95* 

1,933,849 

*,939,57* 


Kiangchow..— 

1,001,865 

*,*57,219 

1,283,821 

1,100,792 

*,390,732 

1,826,241 

1,682,032 

2,199,172 

1,658,538 

3,129,368 

Pakhoi.— 

',099,366 

876,631 

*•”4,454 


1,516,803 

*,S»2,750 

1,786,952 

1,663,952 

1,796,034 

2,105,605 

Lnngchow 

10,991 

16,865 

44,772 

49,65* 

43,166 

35,873 

14,558 

11,143 

9,186 

■ 31 

Mengtxr. 

736,355 

735,204 

943,32* 

1,033,066 

849,639 

*,057,737 

1, 318,8,1 

1,883,397 

34393*88 

SET TIB 

Bxemio 





... 

31,378 

35.554 

42462 

35,316 

35.368 


• W«r with 

u c 


W4-^4i#^S1^^1882~1931 (M) 



























































Total Hk.Th 654,319,478 684,848,603 738,838,988 806,757,038 845,310*395 [956,464,341 971,899,807 1,210,490,633 961,076,624 1,145,362,979 
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4. — Highest and Lowest Rates of Exchange at Shanghai for Bank Telegraphic Transfers 
on London, with the Sterling Equivalent -of ioo Shanghai Taels at the 
respective Rates, 1892-1901. 


[Hk.Th 100 = S’hai Th 111.40.] 



* Indian mints closed and Silver Purchase Act repealed by United States Congress, 
t Japan adopted gold currency. jg 
« Chinese Indemnity fixed at 450 million tael*. 




A 


M + 1882-1931 (M) 
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5- — Principal Abticles ihfortkd into China in 1901 comp abed as to Quantity 

AND VALUE WITH THE SAME ARTICLES IN 1892. 


Description or Goods. 

Value. 

Increased or decreased Value : 

Actual in 
1901. 

At Prices and 
Sterling Ex- 
change of 1892. 

Due to Variation in 

Actually more 
or less in 1901 
than in 1892. 

Quantity- 

Price. 

Shirtings, Grey, Plain 

„ lVhite, „ 

P-Cloths, English and Indian.... 

Drills English.. 

„ American 

Jeans, English 

„ American 

Sheetings, English 

„ American.... 

Cotton Yam, English 

„ ,, Indian 

„ „ Japanese 

Total £ 

Camlets 

Long Elk. 

Total £ 

Iron,- Nail-rod and Bar 

Tin, in Slabs 

Copper, Bar, Rod, etc, 

Yellow Metal, Bar, Rod, etc. 

Total £ 

Opium, Malwa....„ 

„ Patna 

„ Benares 

Total £ 

Coal 

Matches 

Oil, Kerosene... 

Rice 

Sugar 

Total £ 

Total tor above-mentioned 

Commodities £ 

1,614,317 

1,177,394 

279,372 

36,190 

715, '59 
18,329 
36,140 
155,815 
1,129,597 
199,831 
‘ 5,315,777 
1,671,094 

£ 

i, 5=6,5S8 

1,111,35° 

248,532 

34,949 

809,713 

13,863 

37,l8o 

176,341 

484,17° 

234,100 

6,273,884 
1,354,377 * 

£ 

- 866,498 

+ 84,236 

- 308,126 

- 10,418 
+ 493,416 

- 28,005 

+ 29,501 

- 128,260 

+ 790.949 
+ 15,751 

+ 1,689,717 
+ 1,269,805 

£ 

+ 87,759 

+ 66,044 

+ 30,740 
+ 1,244 

- 9+554 

+ +466 

1,030 

- 20,526 

- 35+573 

- 3+259 

- 958,107 
+ 316,717 

£ 

- 778,739 

+ 150,280 

- 277,386 

9,'77 
+ 398,862 

- 23,539 

+ 28,451 

- 148,786 
+ 436,376 

- 18,508 

+ 73+610 
+ 1,586,522 + 

12,348,915 

13,305,017 

+3,032,068 

- 956,102 

+2,075,966 

98,423 

80,501 

I 1 5,620 

18,413 

”4,774 

96,718 

97,765 

17,022 

- 75,572 

- ' ',063 

- 20,234 

+ 1,192 

- 16,35' 

- 16,217 
+ 17,855 

+ ',39' 

- 9',923 

- 27,280 

- 2,379 
+ 2,583 

312,957 

326,279 

- 105,677 

- 13,322 

- ”8,999 

195,463 

418,966 

6,899 

59,052 

171,320 
404,2 1 1 
4,483 
60,242 

- 15,503 

+ 21,468 

- 26,595 

6441 

+ 24,143 
+ 1+755 

+ 2,416 

1,190 

+ 8,640 

+ 36,223 

- 2+179 

7,631 

680,380 

640,256 

- 27,07 i 

+ 40,124 

+ 13,053 

2,218,196 

1,667,682 

949,988 

1,885,356 

1,495,042 

823,407 

— 61+153 

— 121,878 

— 468,909 

+ 332,840 
•+ 172,640 
+ 126,581 

- 281,313 

+ 50,762 

- 342,328 

4,835,866 

4,203,805 

-1,204,940 

+ 63’,06l 

- 572,879 

1,235.449 

453,599 

2.557,991 

1,042,943 

1,990,543 

1,265,084 

773,423 

3,556,589 

',417,321 

2,570,771 

+ 827,994 

+ 463,429 

+ 1,961.426 
+ 148,862 
+2,037,863 

- 29,635 

- 319,824 

- 998,598 

- 37+378 

- 580,228 

+ 798,359 
+ 143,605 

+ 962,828 
- 225,516 
+ 1,457,635 

7,280,525 

9,583,188 

+ 5,439,574 

-2,302,663 

+3,136,9” 

25,458,643 

28,058,545 

+7,133.954 

~ 2,599.902 

++53+052 

Per-centaoe of Increase or 
Decrease 



1 

+ 39.0 | -9.3 +21.6 


• 1894 prices. t More than in 1894. 
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Lpj 4- JM# ft 1882-1931 (M) 


*XU DECENNIAL REPORTS, 1892 - 1901 . 


7. — Forty Years Values or the 


Sterling 
Exchange 
Value of 
Haakwan 
TaeL 


Shirtings, 

Grey, 

7 is. 

? Piece. 



T-Clotha, 
7 fit, 

32 inches. 

* Piece. 

Drills, 
English, 
40 yards. 

V Piece. 

Cotton 

Cotton 

Yam, 

Indian. 

VPicuL 


Las tings, 

30 jaws, 

31 inches. 

V Piece. 

Cotton, 
Hair. 
Bengal : 
lowest 
Price. 

*Pici£ 

Cotton, 

highest 

Prioe. 

V Picul. 

YEAR 

Shirtings, 

White. 

V Piece. 

Sheetings, 

Americas. 

* Piece. 

English, 

Na 16 to 
No. 24. 

Picul. 

Camlets, 

English- 

V Piece. 

f. d. 


Hk.Th 

m.?h 

Hi.Th 

sum. 

HLTh 



m.fti 

Hh.Th 

Hk.Th 

Hk.fh 

Hk.Th 

Hk.Th 

6 loj 

1862.... 

3.58 

2.40 

3-70 

1.82 

3.8s 

50 


16 

1x35 


11 

7 * 

1863 

3 

3.70 

8 

2-30 

540 

75-50 


16-45 

>3 


20 













*9 

• 20:04 

& ill 

1865... 

3-85 

4 


2.80 

4 .S* 

75 


15.26 

14-32 


6 ii| 


3.52 

3-33 

6 

X32 

478 

84.90 


> 4-55 

1346 


> 5-94 

6 W 

1867 

2.12 

2.94 

4-82 

1.80 

3-55 

484)9 


>>•34 

11.55 


> 5-59 

6 8 

1868 

1.76 

2.89 

4-16 

>.58 

3-68 

37.83 


13.16 

1x50 


13-90 

6 ?3 


L 77 

2-31 

3.50 

1-47 

3 - 5 ° 

30 


1x07 

9-76 


14.50 

» 7 


1870 

1.70 

2.26 

3-54 

1.36 

2.89 

30 


11.06 

9 


> 4-77 

6 6 

1871 

>•54 

2.26 . 

3.80 

1.26 

2.67 

30 


11.56 

8.99 


11.63 


Avebaoz. 

2.48 

3.02 



4.19 

51-63 


13-85 

*>-53 

... 

> 5-55 

6 ;} 

1873 .' 

M 7 

2.17 

3-75 

>•44 t 

2.60 

26.50 


15.17 

1x33 

6.67 

>3 

i s i 

1873 


2.1s 

3*77 

I.19 t 

X19 

25-37 


15-22 

9.82 

6.67 

11.33 


1874 

1.29 

1.9S 

3.27 

MS 

1.91 

24.26 


1x92 

>043 

+67 

987 

6 zf 

1875 

MS 

2.01 

3-38 

I.2I 

X07 

2x04 


1x08 

9-97 

5-33 

n.23 

I "* 

1876 — 

I.I 9 

1.92 

2-73 

I.I6 

1.82 

2047 


11.72 

9-57 

7 

*0.33 

6 o 

1877 

1.07 

- 1.82 

2.60 

1.09 

i.6 3 

2aoi 


11.55 

9-47 

6.67 

11 

5 »* 

1878 

I.09 

1.82 

2.19 

1.02 

>*59 

19.2; 


10.75 

'9.07 

7-33 

11.33 

5 7 s 

1879 

I.08 

>•77 

2.40 

0-97 

>•59 

19.62 


1x42 

8.69 

6 

11 

5 9 s 



1.72 

X50 

0-99 

1.69 

21.20 


10.18 

8.31 

5-33 

11.17 

5 6| 

1881..- 

i.II 

1.63 

2.56 

098 

>•53 

1986 


9.68 

7-99 

6 

>>•33 


Averagz 

1 .21 

1.90 

xgi 

1. 12 

1.86 

21.86 


>>•97 

9-37 


11.16 

s 84 

1882 

I.IO 

1.69 

2-55 

I.06 

>•42 

19.68 


8.84 

7.89 

B 

1x33 

5 7 } 

■883 - 

I.08 

1.65 

2-46 

>•24 

1-33 

18.65 


8.78 

7.19 

4 

9-66 

5 7 . 

1884.... 

1^01 

1.50 

2.38 

>-°3 

>•95 

18.76 


8.70 

6.56 

5-33 

9.66 

5 3 



1.02 

>•53 

X30 

092 

>•75 

17.94 

21.35 

8.36 

6.93 

5-33 

> 0.33 

5 o 



0-99 

>•55 

X 24 

I.OI 

1.7 1 

17.72 

22 

8.26 

6-34 

6 

10 

4 19 


1887 

1.01 

1.65 

2.24 

i .«3 

2.12 

> 9-54 

23 

8.34 

6.95 

5*33 

9.67 

4 8 


1888 - 

1.06 

>•73 

X50 

1.13 

XII 

2x22 

17.50 

8.34 

6.97 

6.67 

1x50 

4 8; 


1889 - 

1.07 

1.72 

2.6o 

1.20 

2 

2x96 

I8.9I 

8.33 

6.60 

6.67 

> 2-33 

5 3 


1890 

1 

1.63 

2-34 

I.I8 

xo6 

2P.04 

17.63 

7-77 

6-33 

6.67 

11.67 

4 n 

1891 

0,98 

1.98 

X25 

l.ZI 

>•95 

18.80 

17.04 

8 . 38 

6.87 

6.67 

11 


Averaoe. 

1.03 

1.66 

2-39 

I.IO 

1.84 

> 9-43 


s.41 

6.86 

5-73 

10.52 

4 4 i 

1893— 

0.96 

2.06 

240 

0.88 

1.82 

17.82 

16.78 

8.7 8 

7.83 

7.02 

973 

3 If* 

>893 

>->4 

2.29 

2.69 

1.09 

X05 

2x98 

17.92 

1x08 

8.41 

9 - 3 * 

1 1 - 5 * 

3 23 

1894 

1.36 

2-43 

X90 

1.16 

2-41 

2x78 

17.98 

1x89 

11.28 

8-54 

1x80 

3 3 i 

>895 

1.28 

2-99 

3 

1.33 

2-42 

2x08 

18.37 

ll. 11 

11.63 

8.83 

ia84 

3 4 . 


1896 

1.29 

2.72 

2.96 

1-53 

458 

23.24 

19.58 

11.38 

9.83 

IX36 

11.38 

3 II; 


1897 

>•39 

3-33 

x8i 

1.36 

7.98 

34-92 

21.52 

1x62 

ia6o 

*11.36 

1240 

1 lo, 


1898 

1-34 

3-06 

X50 

>•33 

2-95 

24.32 

> 9- *2 

11.90 

1x33 

11.22 

1x61 

3 °; 


‘899 ••* 


2.94 

2 - 4 > 

>•33 

3.32 

23-42 

19038 

I I.IO 

9-77 

II . 19 

1x51 

3 >i 



1.62 

3-«9 

^9 

1-42 

3-79 

26 

19.49 

1x78 

9.76 

> 3-95 

15.58 

3 Ilj 


1901 . 

1.61 

3.21 

2.68 

>•37 

3-72 

26 

2x93 

1 1.1 1 

9-33 

*344 

14.86 

LJ 

Avzraqe...... 

>•33 

2.82 

2.70 

>•27 

x8o 

23.16 

19.08 

1x98 

9.88 

1x52 

12.22 


A 
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APPENDIX I. — TRADE STATISTICS. 



principal Articles of Foreign Import. 


Iron, 

Nail-rod: 

average 

Prioe. 

V PiaO. 

Copper 

Ingots. 

V Picul 

Lead, 
in Pigs. 

V Picul. 

insSn, 

Straits. 

V Picul 

Tin- 

plates. 

V Box. 

Bice, 

Saigon: 

average 

Price. 

V PicuL 

B 

- Glass, 
Wiadovr. 

V Box. 



Opium, 
Ms bra. 

V Picul 

Opium, 

Patna. 

V Cheat 

YEAR. 

Hk.Th 

Hk.Th 

Hk.Th 

Hk.Th 

Hk.Th 

Hk.Th 

Hi.Th 

m 

HI. 5 * 

Hk.Th 

Hk.Th 

Hi.Th 


4-55 

28 

540 

26 

7-2 s 

3 

6 

BOH 


4.50 

570 

666 

j 86 x 

2-45 

3 x 77 

6 

27 

7.80 

X 70 

■n 



7-70 

53 i 

600 

1863 . 

240 

26 

4-78 

23 

5.58 

2.48 


mWM 


6-53 

508 

466.80 

1864 . 

x 6 o 

19.18 

4.61 

21 

8.41 

tjo 

4-57 

mmm 


6.80 

503 

437.98 

■ 86 s. 

2.23 

! 7 ->o 

4-54 

i 6 .ii 

3.98 

1.63 

4-48 

X 05 


5 t 3 * 

552-53 

501.41 

1866 . 

2-34 

1563 

4.60 

> 5-97 

4-59 

1.15 

3-79 

2-57 


4-79 

493 

504.67 

I 867 . 

2.29 

13.06 

5-46 

17.52 

4-52 

1.46 

3-39 

3-67 


4.12 

45042 

515-89 

1868 . 

>•95 

20 

5->9 

73.87 

4-35 

>•39 

3 

240 


6 

46 x 26 

493.32 

I 869 . 

1.90 

15.16 

4-19 

33.46 

4.16 

>•75 

4 

>•93 


5 

445-76 

436.33 

1870 . 

>•79 

15435 

3.98 

23.50 

4.03 

1.63 

3 

1.84 


5-02 

431.78 

49 x 21 

1871 . 

245 

2 X 01 

4.88 

21-74 

| 

■ 1.97 

4.06 

x >6 


5.58 


5 *>-25 


2-59 

> 4-97 

4.05 

25.73 


1.39 

3 

2-33 


4.88 

401.17 

435 

I 87 X 

2-79 

18 

4.69 

= 3.64 

6.15 

1 

X 50 



S.I 8 

39641 

397-39 

1875 

2.69 

1 6.21 

4-95 

19.69 

5.50 

i.ii 

5-40 

2.61 


4 - 9 * 

397.03 

386.73 

1874 . 

X 15 

16.61 

5 -*° 

> 5-73 

4-99 

1.02 

5-30 

X 2 I 


4.58 

379-91 

394.25 

1875 

>•95 

16.66 

5->9 

> 4-53 

4-27 

1.04 

3.69 

2.32 


4.36 

383-94 

395 - 4 * 

1876 . 

1.65 

16.65 

4-87 

13.16 

3-79 

1.27 

3.66 

XI 2 


4.58 

404.27 

398 . 5 s 

1877 - 

I 4 * 

>7 

396 

1 x 31 

3-37 

1-46 

4 

>.63 


5-87 

504.72 

391.89 

1878 . 

1.52 

> 4-97 

3-68 

14 .J 5 

3.81 

1.17 

2-95 

1.8 r 


5.96 

498 .'' 

368.69 

■ 879 . 

1.78 

> 5.24 

4->7 

17.38 

4.40 

>*>7 

3-04 

2.09 


6.02 

500.22 

4 > 7 - 3 * 

i 88 x 

>45 

14.27 

3.65 

17-37 

3-39 

1-.3 

2-74 

X 05 


5-47 

463.73 

4 >> 

1881 . 

2.00 


4-43 

> 7-37 

4.58 

I.I 8 

3-63 

2.22 


5.18 

432-95 

399.63 


1.67 

>5 

3.48 

2 x 49 

3.29 

1.09 

3.22 

X 25 


7.02 

41 x 57 

387.09 

i 88 x 

>•75 

>5 

3.21 

2 x 21 

33 > 

I -04 

3-32 

X 17 


5-32 

352 . 3 > 

385-33 

1883 . 

>-59 

> 5-03 

x 8 i 

> 9 - 5 * 

3-33 

0.98 

3-43 

x >5 


5.58 

356.47 

396.39 

1884 . 

1.36 

> 3-47 

3 

17.71 

3 *>> 

I.I 3 

3 

X 12 


5-33 

349-83 

39 x 01 

1885 . 

1.30 

1 x 12 

3-85 

17.38 

3-17 

1.34 

3 - 3 * 

1.94 


4.10 

347.69 

356.78 

1886 . 

>43 

9.61 

3-59 

25.62 

3-23 

0-99 

3 - 37 

1.81 

0.20 

8.97 

347.69 

33686 

1887 . 

>73 

>4 

4.21 

29.35 

3-59 

I .03 

3-38 

>•97 

0.20 

8.52 

375.45 

34 ? 7 > 

1888 . 

1.78 

>4 

3.78 

24-92 

3-37 

>.17 

3-2 7 

>•94 

020 

905 

368.15 

368.66 

1889 . 

1.80 

14 

3^6 

25-33 

3-35 

I .23 

2.60 

2.05 

X 20 

9.01 

343-33 

33546 

1890 

1.58 

16.13 

3-37 

33.38 

3-35 

1.28 

2.60 

1.88 

0.17 

9 

3 = 7-33 

324.66 

1891 . 

1.60 


3-46 

2 x 38 

3 - 3 * 

I.I 3 

3-15 

X 03 

XI 9 

7->9 

358.08 

361-39 


>•57 

16 

3-26 

25.07 

3-22 

>•55 

2.86 

1.96 

0.17 

4.70 

346.41 

448.09 

189 X 

>•77 

21.99 

3-4 > 

25.72 

3 - 5 * 

1.36 

2-54 

2.09 

Xl 8 

6 

369-33 

457-57 

. 893 . 

xo6 

20.01 

4.06 

26.15 

3-90 

>•54 

2.90 

2.20 

0.21 

6.47 

42 x 05 

545-29 

1894 . 

XOI 

23.11 

4-24 

24.43 

3-69 

1.62 

2.94 

X 14 

0.21 

6.02 

466.67 

608.89 

1895 . 

2.01 

18.82 

4-53 

23.59 

3-42 

1.81 

3 

X 28 

X 2 I 

5-37 

494-57 

584.29 

1896 . 

x66 

24-65 

5-37 

38.39 

4 

1.87 

3-75 

2-59 

a 20 

s -77 

5 'f -73 

552-53 

1897 . 

-65 

2 x 25 

5-73 

30.55 

3-98 

2.18 

3-95 

2-95 

X 2 I 

5.85 

496.08 

588.10 

1898 . 

3-09 

3 > 

6 

50.75 

4-70 

X 14 S 

3-49 

3-65 

X 22 

5.86 

5 ia 66 

667.43 

1899 . 

3.10 

32.30 

6.80 

4561 

4.71 

xi 8 

2.94 

3-78 

X 23 

5 - 9 1 

• 549-74 

758.46 

1900 . 

S .s 5 

3 x 02 

6.21 

44-59 

4-47 

X 20 

3-34 

3-73 

0.22 

592 

547-27 

738.73 

> 901 . 

X 38 

24-02 

4.96 

32-49 

3.96 

1.85 

3-17 

2.74 

a 2 i 

5-79 

472-15 

594-94 



£ 

+ 

£fL 


1 
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APPENDIX I. — TRADE STATISTICS. 


XXV 


8. — Forty Years Valdes of the principal Articles of Chinese Produce. 


Year. 

Geseral Export Valors. 

Tea, 

Black. 

9 Pirn ). 

Tea, 

Green. 

9 Pieid . 

Tea, 

Brick. 

* Picul . 

SUk 

Cocoons. 

? Pirul . 

Cassia 

Lignea. 

9 Piad . 

Hides. 

* PtcuL 

Rhubarb. 

? Picul 

I 

| Musk, 
[v Catty. 

Nntgalls. 

* Picul 

Wool, 

Sheep’s. 

V Picul . 


lik.fh 

m.fh 


m.fh 

m.fh 

\ 

m.Th 

m.fh 

\ m.fh 

m.fh 

m.fh 

1862 

22 

29 

... 

80 

11.16 

6.04 

n.98 

; 58 

7 

9 

1863 

24 

3 ° 

8 

8a 10 

3.40 

35 

48.69 

58.67 

6,97 

7 

1864 

26.49 

38.5° 

... 

103.46 

8.67 

11.63 

19.86 

I 26.97 

12 

15.50 

1865 

27.42 

36.81 

6.20 

168.96 

1333 

10.72 

16.82 

I 75-24 

7.39 

11-79 

1866 

26 

33 

8.01 

MS -57 

12.67 

10 

37.22 

61.44 

11.20 

29.56 

1867 

3°-53 

33-95 

10-99 

69.11 

1342 

10.75 

56.89 

Si -94 

7.82 

469 

1868 

24.84 

36.91 

IO 

57-70 

<5 

11.14 

52.48 

66.73 

6.27 

472 

1869 

23.05 

34-78 

■ 2-45 

63.52 

I5.86 

10.66 

48.03 

48.20 

6.51 

8 

1870 

20.61 

35-26 

8.02 

5 J -83 

> 5-37 

10.50 

49.56 

49.56 

6 .J 4 

6.01 

1871 

22.39 

39.04 

9 

56.39 

> 5-75 

12.98 

39.05 

36.27 

6,to 

5-*9 

Average.... 

24-73 

34-73 

9.08 

88.16 

1246 

. 12.94 • 

38.06 

53 - 3 ° 

7.78 

10.15 

1872. 

23.62 

40.07 

10 

64.6I 

13-01 

15.92 

35-67 

53-27 

6.03 

7.29 

1873 - 

25.59 

24.42 

9-75 

92.64 

12 

8 

31.09 

113-03 

6.12 

7-95 

187+ 

21.60 

22.20 

11.92 

125-43 

8.96 

7.18 

26.93 

105-37 

547 

7-07 

187; 

20.67 

23.61 

11.84 

78.48 

5.09 

8.48 

42-79 

7743 

6.13 

6.21 

1876 

21.31 

24-47 

11.82 

78.76 

5-25 

8.50 

40.80 

78-43 

7.21 

5-51 

1877 

< 7-49 

21.96 

11.90 

88.38 

5-91 

8 

38.98 

84.10 

7-15 

7.21 

1878 

17.88 

19.80 

6.97 

58.81 

4.66 

8.52 

41 

6i.oi 

7 . 24 - 

7 

1879 

18.07 

23.52 

5.05 

6435 

5-73 

9-46 

38-29 

69-47 

7-21 

6.56 

1880 

17.64 

22.25 

9-15 

52.26 

5.82 

12.27 

3454 

. 77-6 1 

9.76 

6.58 

1S81 

1 6.0 r 

21.45 

5-93 

65.59 

5-23 

12.29 

36.10 

79.80 

IO 

6-49 

Average.... 

19-99 

24.38 

9-43 

76.93 

7.17 

9.86 

36.62 

79-95 

7-23 

6-79 

1882 

16.05 

22.87 

5-95 

5394 

4.67 

11.05 

26.77 

8024 

9.90 

8-75 

1883 

17.01 

20.42 

6.86 

68.70 

388 

10.60 

28.11 

99-52 

9-15 

8.12 

1884 

14.80 

21-75 

6.05 

45-42 

336 

10.91 

39 - 9 ‘ 

79.69 

949 

7-74 

1885 

16.39 

19.41 

5-40 

45 

2.85 

10.41 

39 - 9 ' 

79.86 

940 

7.63 

1886. 

16.74 

18.41 

6.14 

65.05 

313 

1149 

39-42 

119-14 

9-86 

9-39 

1887 

15-13 

16.49 

6.98 

56.39 

4*74 

10.24 

39-98 

80.06 

9-93 

8.18 

1888 

* 5-39 

19.52 

5-95 

56-57 

476 

IO.5O 

39-28 

8 a 54 

9-95 

8 

18S9 

16.23 

19.85 

7-12 

55-91 

461 

!1.5! 

3427 

80.80 

10.04 

9.14 

1890. 

17.88 

18.55 

7-19 

70.72 

5-57 

11.86 

39-79 

80-55 

10.02 

8.64 

1891 

20.75 

17.15 

7.08 

58-37 

5.80 

9.67 

35 - 9 ® 

12741 

9-33 

8.36 

Average.... 

16.64 

19.44 

647 

57-61 

434 

10.82 

36-34 

90.78 

9-71 

8.40 

1892 

IM 5 

28.43 

7.16 

63-37 

648 

7.87 

31.66 

100.20 

11.98 

8.91 

'893 

18.43 

24.15 

7 

64.IO 

6.69 

7.87 

28.87 

137.90 

11.89 

Iai8 

1894. 

18.85 

24.88 

7.08 

67.01 

6.60 

9.16 

24.29 

107.93 

7.63 

9.24 

189s 

20.56 

20,04 

8.51 

45 

4-07 

8.50 

25.66 

161.80 

8.85 

8.78 

1896. 

21.27 

25-94 

8.38 

48.13 

7-14 

”■53 

27.56 

159-25 

12.55 

7-99 

1897. 

22 - 4 1 

29.84 

10.57 

5945 

7.68 

1418 

42.16 

18439 

2468 

10-55 

1898 

22.95 

24*02 

9-59 

82.50 

8.09 

16.55 

33-28 

215.92 

18.61 

8.14 

>« 99 - 

23-33 

22.60 

968 

88.20 

10.05 

16.88 

21.14 

115.81 

19.96 

1483 

1900. 

20.38 

23-54 

9-71 

86.54 

1009 

17-73 

22.98 

191-43 

22.32 

13-35 

1901.. 

17-M 

23*22 

8-73 

74-90 

io.6p 

19.28 

19-74 

21747 

11.75 

11-97 

Average.... 

20.25 

24.67 

8.64 

67.92 

7-75 

13.96 

27-73 

169.21 

16.02 

' 0-39 



8. — Forty Years Values of the principal Articles of Chinese Produce — Continued. 


Year 

Nkwchwahg Values. 

Harrow Values. 

Beans. 

V Picul 

Bean cake. 

^ Picul 

Bean Oil 

? Picul. 

Oil, 

Wood. 

9 Picul^ 

Tobacco. 

Leaf. 

V Fiend. 

Tobacco, 

Prepared. 

9 Picul. 

Wax, 

White. 

9 Picul. 

Silk, 

Yellow, 

Szechwan. 

9 Picul. 


m.fh 

m.fh 

m.fh 

m.fh 

m.fh 

m.fh 

m . n . 

m.fh 

1862 

... 


... 

... 

... 



... 

1863 

... 



8.50 

12 

20 

50.0 1 

280 

1864 

1.25 


6.25 

11.91 

8.21 

26.21 

63.03 

313-69 

1865 

1.20 


433 

”•39 

8.20 

20.87 

67.47 

292-35 

1866 

1.20 


4.60 

8.05 

8.16 

19-91 

I3a6i 

281,11 

1867 

1.05 


4 

6-49 

9-15 

27.22 

218.90 

235.25 

1868 

0-95 


3*70 

6.36 

8.u 

22.41 

179-41 

208.94 

I869.... 

O.90 


3-15 

7*09 

7-95 

23.36 

110.32 

198.60 

1870 

I 

0*73 

3 - 9 ° 

7.67 

7.9= 

27.51 

101 . II 

196.06 

1871 -; - 

0.96 

0.73 

3-98 

6.29 

6.60 

23*24 

60.10 

219.34 

Average 

1.06 

0.72 

4.24 

8.19 

8.48 ' 

2341 

108.99 

247.26 

1872 ; 

0-93 

0.68 

37 1 

5.62 

6-53 

19-74 

44.78 

204.66 

1873 

0.83 

a6s 

319 

5.S1 

7.26 

18.01 

40.63 

178.67 

1874 

0-77 

0.62 

2.30 

5.65 

6.1 1 

13.64 

4=-73 

115.40 

1875 

0.87 

0.67 

2.32 

5.60 

5.89 

15.88 

45-84 

127*70 

1876 

1.07 

o -73 

3-75 

6.17 

6.23 

15.89 

46.79 

139-55 

1877 

1.15 

0.90 

3 * 9 i 

6.30 

5.98 

14.28 

44 - 9 * 

167.23 

1878 

0.91 

0.80 

3.86 

5-87 

6.61 

14*99 

45-97 

151.83 

1879 

0.94 

0.76 

3.60 

6.27 

7.20 

17.16 

49.09 

165.33 

1880 

0.82 

0.67 

2.58 

6.19 

6.61 

14-70 

53-73 

183.28 

1881 

0.81 

O.64 

3.5* 

6-53 

5.66 

14-35 

56.02 

215.81 

Aveiiage 

0.91 

0.71 

3-07 

6.00 

6.41 

I6.O6 

4706 

164-95 

1882 

087 

0-68 

=•79 

&53 

6.06 

13-69 

54-03 

I 93-63 

1883 

0.86 

0-69 

2.90 

6.63 

5.64 

14.61 

47-38 

220.36 

1884 

0.89 

0.72 

3-44 

6.30 

5.01 

15.62 

50-98 

180.86 

1885 

0.90 

0.68 

3 -t >3 

7.04 

7.18 

13.86 

49.86 

198.84 

1886 

1.02 

aSl 


6.85 

6.26 

13-38 

48.51 

215.34 

1887 




5.62 

5.02 

14*95 

45-53 

215.42 

1888 

1.06 

a 80 

2.92 

4.96 

5.01 

20.06 

48.26 

200.63 

1889 

1.07 

0.84 

4*12 

4.10 

5.S6 

24.09 

33 - u 

199.68 

189a 

0.99 

a8l 

4 - 5 ° 

+83 

4.84 

= 3-43 

33-79 

18425 

1891 

0.90 

0.74 

3-46 

5.41 

5-93 

22.§4 

3=-64 

177 - 3 ° 

Average 

0.95 

0.76 

3 - 3 ' 

5-83 

5-68 

17.62 

44 - 4 * 

198.63 

1892 

0.90 

078 

3-14 

5.50 

5.90 

J9.8O 

42.81 

* 73-19 

1893 

1 - 3 * 

I 

3-79 

5.30 

5-70 

14.40 

63.91 

189.98 

1894 

1.04 

0.94 

3-94 

4*85 

5 - 5 ° 

H -75 

9698 

176 

1895 

1.20 

1.02 

4-24 

5 

S-60 

12.60 

93-51 

174*40 

1896 

I.46 

1.18 

5*7 

7 

5 - 5 ° 

14.10 

92.48 

187.98 

1897 

1.78 

1.28 

6.56 

8.85 

6.28 

1 3 - 1 = 

96.50 

22*53 

1898 

2.04 

I 62 

60.6 

9.60 

7.87 

*4 

94-21 

204.50 

1899 

1.85 

'-55 

6.61 

9.50 

7.50 

14 

56.80 

227 

1900 

1-59 

1-35 

5.66 

7.75 

7.05 

' 14 -jo 

67 

207.33 

1901 

2.20 

1.62 

6.80 

.6.40 

6.60 

*5 

52 - 5 ° 

240 

Average 

*•54 

I.23 

5.10 

6.97 

6-35 

* 4-33 

75-67 

200.79 
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8. — Forty Years Valdes of the principal Articles of Chinese Produce — Continued. 
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Iiviii DECENNIAL REPORTS, 1892 - 1 H 01 . 

III. -IMPORT AND EXPORT TABLES. 


i. — a. Net Import op Cotton Goods direct prom Foreion Countries, 1892-1901. 


DeSCRIFTIOS. 


1892 . 

1893 . 

189 L 

1895 . 

1896 . 

1897 . 

1898 . 

1899 . 

1900 . 

190 L 

Shirtings, Grey, Plain 

Piece * 

6,460,792 

4,302,000 

4,839.44s 

5,387,489 

5,516,836 

4,957,538 

5.131.137 

5,130,896 

4, 50:, 138 

4,121,655 

„ White, „ 

„ 

2,288,629 

',823,415 

2,527,088 

1,843,645 

2,568,504 

2,292,555 

2,199.042 

3 , 753,532 

2,476,295 

2^7^,846 

t. Dyed, „ 

n 

165,667 

54,559 

51,813 

45,499 

83,735 

1 * 1,953 

77,005 

118,189 

'109,265 

169,815 

r-cioths .. 

„ Indiao 

” 

1 2,090,369 

1,537,649 

f 996,211 
j 249,535 

1 , 414,302 

369,628 

1,404,845 

289,863 

1,215.059 

367,781 

1,316,708 

83,852 

1,199,203 

83,937 

818,103 

17 ,H 3 

918,110 

15,320 

„ Japanese 

Drills, Engliah 

” 

J 

102,057 

403,213 

l 2,154 
208,45 s 

11,837 

149,018 

12,843 

132/373 

24,957 

76,202 

103,663 

73,356 

242,652 

78,887 

105,071 

69,047 

298,608 

78,616 

Dutch 

„ 

34,680 

63,120 

100,975 

71,84: 

84,334 

25,862 

18,31s 

40,170 

♦4,624 

31,928 

„ American 

» 

644,532 

426,804 

^05,031 

518,402 

1 , 226,759 

',531,647 

1,314,761 

1,626,107 

805,892 

1,649,626 

„ Japanese 

» 



*», 74 i 

10,425 

9,'36 

1,250 

1,065 

9,577 

s.s 

23 

Jeans, English 

n 

123,960 

93,052 

177,292 

110,940 

127,728 

>83,451 

123,599 

76,016 

116,118 

♦■.os. 

„ Dutch 

„ 

16,220 

26,660 

40,800 

39,030 

54,260 

50,890 

3M75 

30,690 

23,070 

14,440 

„ American 

„ 

20,101 

24,360 

26,008 

21,798 

52,480 

68,076 

105,759 

126,303 

137,366 

97,368 

Sheetings, English 

„ 

686,528 

797,763 

399,837 

506,239 

1 , 019,991 

389,569 

523,366 

763,762 

605,199 

397,443 

„ Indian. 

„ 



95,374 

62,995 

156,709 

23,700 

. 16,520 

40,532 

43,223 

2,620 

„ Dntch 

» 



. 8,240 

5,036 

1,040 



45 

1,960 

1,262 

„ American 

„ 

1,356406 

903,334 

1 , 275,744 

762,095 

2,251,600 

2,418,971 

2,483,991 

3 , 975,903 

2 , 3 * 2,494 

2,840,518 

„ * Japanese 

„ 



10,471 

3,091 

25,537 

24,744 

6,601 

31,820 

36,774 

13,006 

1 Chintzes, Fumitnrea, and 
Plain Cotton Printa 

n 

645,579 

551,015 

417,946 

616,959 

1,204,280 

932,494 

268,940 

520,541 

968,828 

393,667 

Twilla, Printed 

n 

'91,378 

117,272 

22,178 

76,464 

183,368 

82,31s 

4,675 

24,097 

68,915 

55,883 

Turkey Red Cottons — 

„ 

367,418 

174,140 

208,662 

278,934 

363,954 

174,396 

229,317 

322,976 

-89,422 

192,930 

Cotton Las tings, Plain and 
Figured 

„ 

600,747 

565,906 

530,248 

450,123 

978,824 

1,141,064 

734,295 

940,67: 

1,216,460 

1,614,013 

Handkerchiefs 

Do ten* 

| 606,874 

55 *,523 

/ 237,996 

441,467 

1,077,116 

413,724 

305 , 3 M 

678,356 

524.253 

430,183 

n Japanese 

!> 

\ 20,055 

23,805 

48,088 

23,071 

17,745 

21,739 

27,645 

26^75 

Towel* 

>1 

} 582,799 

883,332 

/ 367,569 

189,113 

990,174 

584,789 

325,641 

550,038 

422,590 

202,616 

„ Japanese 

„ 

v 89,60s 

92,708 

155,170 

141.728 

i 9 i, 94 S 

209,062 

214,088 

294,176 

Cotton Flannel 

Piece * 



68,685 

90,692 

205,467 

125,277 

•53,885 

397,469 

272,626 

371,087 

„ „ Japanese 

» 



47,611 

77,399 

50,232 

60,532 

56,835 

176,676 

155,299 

164,255 

Japanese Cotton Cloth 

„ 



194,397 

85,794 

90,160 

172,731 

151,329 

181,016 

135,929 

112,268 

Cotton Yarn, English 

Picul. 

49 PI 9 

43,939 

67,950 

56,007 

58,133 

51,298 

73.590 

58,703 

30,916 

52,556 

„ „ Indian..— 

n 

1,254,489 

937.883 

1,060,542 

1,057,046 

',461,365 

1 . 235,537 

1 , 399,930 

1,906^26 

985.489 

1,716,983 

„ „ Japanese...—.. 

„ 

... 


31,104 

19,148 

101,381 

283,817 

5 485,244 

779,700 

471,531 

498,116 

„ Thread 

" 

2,063 

1,576 

2,098 

1,909 

3,927 

2,464 

3.773 

3,815 

2,296 

■ 3,446 
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b. Net Impost op Woollen Goods direct from Foreign Countries, 1892-1901. 


Description. 

1892. 

1893. 

1891 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

■ 

1900. 



Pitta 

99,048 

"7,343 

106,370 

55,595 

44,817 

26,159 

96,9" 

86^83 

"9,614 


78,418 

65,562 

60,113 

46,162 

61,968 

487299 

59^883 


33,7oo 

53,950 

61,725 

83,849 

32,912 

55,908 

34,160 

23,188 



103,028 

105,209 

103,180 

72,109 

63,533 

102,096 

84,406 

■ j| 



55.386 

23,945 

42,416 

33,667 

46,184 

57,418 

45,542 

35,631 

37,988 

21,814 

WM.i 

Cloth, Broad, Medium, Habit, 


20,591 

5,006 

17,882 

32,185 

32,041 

22,427 

16,622 

12,823 

23,298 



12421 

45,721 

16,029 

21,564 

52,864 

40,574 

28,175 



85,266 

63,138 

161,121 

H9,55o 

72,270 

50,746 

46,642 

82489 

Woollen Yam and Cord. 

Picuh 

1,280 


1,765 

2,712 

3,566 

3,130 

1,836 

4,836 

3,858 

4,465 


c. Net Import of Opium, 1892-1901. 


Description. 

1892 . 

1893 . 

1894 . 

HB 

1897 . 

1898 . 

1899 . 

1900 . 

190 L 

Malsra. 

Patna 

Benares 

Persian and other kinds 

Total 

Picuh. 

28,782 

18,877 

15,353 

7,770 

Picul*. 

28,694 

20,295 

12,121 

6,998 

Picul*. 

29,690 

19,767 

9,209 

4,459 

Picul*. 

26.661 

14.661 

7 , 7*5 

2,269 

Picul*. 

23,046 

16,747 

6,564 

2,637 

Picul*. 

19,63s 

18,642 

8,174 

2,858 

Picul*. 

■ 8,935 
18,511 

10,454 

1,852 

Picul*. 

28,435 

18,737 

1 1,006 

983 

Picul*. 

22,945 

15.867 

9,976 

491 

Picul*. 

21,799 

17 , 46 : 

9,788 

435 

70,782 

68,108 

63.125 

31,306 

48,994 

49.309 

mmm 

49,279 

49,484 


jg 


1 
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APPENDIX I. — TRADE STATISTICS. XX xi 


c. Net Import op Sundries direct from Foreign Countries, 1892-1901. 


DxacaipnoB. 

1 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1000. 

190L 

Biebo de Mar 


40,353 

41,5*8 

35,344 

30,865 

38,10! 

44,*42 

37,047 

37,581 

29,561 

37,687 

Birds Nests - 


u 

765 

891 

936 

1,048 

929 

897 

M49 

939 

883 

Candles 

.Po i n m . 7 h 



*53,250 

90,36a 

157,877 

159,489 

*53,273 

312,870 

356,110 

321,306 

Cement 

» 



160,583 

132.429 

209,927 

109,800 

463,782 

381,478 

149,914 

100,672 

Cigars and Cigarettes.... 

>1 



227,588 

279,276 

400,818 

514,406 

687,364 

870,303 

14311,653 

2,217,990 

Clocks and Watches...- 


104,803 

1 n,5M 

68,250 

82,160 

*79,104 

128,700 

*29,749 

206,221 

141,579 

163:736 

Cloves and Spices 


20,793 

. 33,770 

33,612 

34,146 

32,359 

38,909 

29,546 

26,957 

10,053 

17,245 

Coal 


398,130 

428,940 

486,295 

572,43* 

614,914 

549,359 

730,606 

859,370 

864,158 

*,152,959 

Cotton, Raw 

Pictda 

106,635 

53,418 

43,103 

44,71* 

99.129 

160,356 

229,005 

278,366 

134,750 

254,85s 

Dyes, Aniline.... 

. Val ., Sk . 7 h 

978,991 

1,017,406 

1,169,061 

859,483 

1,546,100 

1,469,785] 

',260,594 

1,734,352 

1,696,628 

1,618,406 

Flour 

n 

670,905 

772,430 

1,088,780 

1,465,895 

1,505,653 

1,221,516 

*,774,7*2 

3,189,497 

3,329,868 

4,726,962 

Ginseng 


3,348 

3*46 

3A32 

4,381 

4,023 

4,893 

4,814 

5,107 

4,032 

4,280 

Glass, Window 


64,734 

111,812 

103,4701 

80,881 

111,586 

138,553 

93,409 

116,896 

100,021 

73,147 

Indigo 


9,755 

26,299 

37,249 

46,602 

54,061 

70,134 

54,79* 

78,17+ 

47,309 

85,422 

Leather 

1* 



8,549 

7,928 

9,557 

*4,035 

14,870 

16,200 

14,815 

20,668 

Matches 




r 825,731 

850,960 

566,722 

279,660 

279,279 

305,826 

107,861 

105,651 

„ Japan 

» 



1 5,789,596 

7,265,493 

7.793 t 45° 

8,974,168 

11^73,025 

l*,oo9i32t 

9,166,247 

13,053,008 

Morphia 




48,324 

70,339 

77,289 

81,716* 

92,159 

154,705 

114,768 

138,567 

Needles 

MUt 

3,043,539 

2,592,104, 

2,421,724 

1,884,645 

4,170,982 

3,073,801 

2,347,363 

2,808,398 

2,813,980 

3,024,463 

Oil, Kerosene, American 


31,884,013 

36,720,382 

5*, 670.853123^55,940 

33,520,649 

48,313,505 

50,084,015 

40,73+989 

34,447,112 

57,759,677 

n .„ Russian-. 



8,649,318 

13,286,198 

i7,5oo,283'26,566,979 

78,385,000 

36,924,1=5 

19,926,246 

35,695,116 

32,708,757 

32,486,070 

„ „ Sumatra. 

— • „ 



534,280 2,395,035 

5,151,873 

14,313,378 

26,871,865 

1 1,993,202 

16,424,155 

40,640,049 

Paints 

Val ., Uk.Th 

337,462 

640,127 

51**484! 

525,*73 

771,223 

635.560 

733,798 

795,261 

535,1'8 

725425 

Pepper, Black and White Picvli 

66,542 

48,905 

70,709! 

52,788 

65,703 

26,803 

15,558 

33,744 

21,751 

37,960 

Perfumery 

Val ., Hi.Th 

5L237 

5 *,7M 

50^05! 

58,003 

70,856 

64,008 

75,ou 

114,290 

110,576 

125,912 

Rattans 


100,813 

112,418 

116,445 

98,531 

*21,144 

115,521 

102,973 

98,520 

122,8!6 

108,181 

Rice 

,, 

3,948,201 

9,474,561 

6^40,7 »8ji 0,096448 

9,414,568 

2,103.702 

4,645,360 

7,365,217 

6,207,226 

4411,609 

Sandalwood 

H 

120,841 

117,887 

103,750' 

98,985 

130,834 

io6,o80j 

92,477 

101,634 

72,075 

97,274 

Seaweed 


522,548 

454,365 

560,343 

478,547 

468,740 

544,o57i 

546,873 

580,046 

360,774 

678,558 

Silk Piece Goods..- 

„ 



283' 

385 

440 

527. 

575 

793 

1,169 

1,417 

„ and Cotton Ribbons.. 

Val ., m . 7 h 



143,769! 

97,879 

373,340 

302,594! 

267,124 

3*4,710 

312,661 

577,932 

Soap 

n 

291,806 

387,576 

380,903 

356,529 

5*9,924 

446,686 

579,285 

699,303 

753,=89 

17363,604 

8itgnr of all kinds 


53>,6l4 

*.549,297 

*,823,890; .1,483,217 

1,636,129 

2,398^37 

1,813,303 

3,077,959 

1,291,289 

2,564.787 

Timber „ 

Val n m . 7 h 

1,082,227 

*,032,190 

1,278, 136j 

1,224,616 

1,183,494 

1,324,0841 

966,637 

1,308,648 

1,034,567 

1,732,648 

Umbrellas, European...- 

Pilot 


- 

f 17,903' 

41,300 

97,548 

1 16,710* 

93,257 

118,954 

127,869 

80,748 

„ Japanese 

” 



*• 363,196, 

563,277 

613388 

848,917 

544,691 

602,746 

895,673 

952,458 


H=l 4- 1882-1931 (W) I I-Fn-V 
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xxxii decennial reports, 1892-1901. 


2. — a. Expubt or Tea direct to 


DESTINATION. 

BLACK. 

1892 . 

1893 . 

1894 . 

1895 . 

1898 . 

1897 . 

1888 . 

1899 . 

1800 . 

180 L 


PicuU 

Picul i. 

wp 

PicuU. 

Picul*. 

PicuU 

J’icult. 

PicuU. 

PicuU. 

licuh. 

Great Britain 

313,978 

322,331 


303,785 

171,1ft 

141,946 

* 21,977 

* 55 , 09 * 

*° 9*422 

108,383 

Hongkong 

* 59,257 

167,377 

E 

*47,305 

14*, 52* 

115,561 

109,581 

106,122 

1 14,562 

94,245 

India .. .. 

290 

723 

*7 

*7 

85 

27 

*33 

ill 

1,001 

' V 354 

Singapore and Strait* 

7,532 

6,3:5 

11,962 

5,702 

3,008 

3 , 4*7 

3,554 

3,279 

3,322 

3,654 

Australia 

119,606 

89,650 

80,309 

84,30s 

46,860 

33,327 

43,744 

45,579 

45,584 

12,606 

Near Zealand 

3,085 

2,298 

274 

468 

jo 

210 

*44 

90 

24 


South Africa, including 

13,369 

12,082 

10,548 

* 3,074 

*7,270 

9,439 

9.658 

8,629 

10,524 

* 2,390 

British America 

5.416 

11,089 

6,333 

3,^9 

* 5,904 

3,995 

3,269 

4,753 

■3,633 

4,199 

United States of America... 

309,603 

202,797 

258,884 

163,569 

** 5,053 

96,589 

79,395 

99,322 

* 53 , 7*4 

96,820 

Philippine Islands 

273 

298 

3 *o 

383 

206 

sos 

235 

*35 

227 

317. 

South America 

4 

6 

*2 

21 

28 

83 


3 * 

3*5 

... 

Continent of Europe, Russia 
excepted. 

13,658 

20,838 

25,506 

29,357 

39,865 

34,170 

40,405 

5*, 355 

54 , 7*1 

46,734 

Russia r id Odessa 

117,254 

164,029 

169,304 

204,747 

170,059 

147,567 

*72,114 

189,751 

369,051 

* 9*, 535 

Russia and Siberia rid 

89,707 

117,202 

158,737 

179,633 

* 44,943 

118,009 

186,814 

* 97,143 

9,*35 

17,705 

Russian Manchuria 

3,381 

1 1,229 

* 9,939 

36,006 

19,260 

35,038 

35 r 494 

29 J 57 

33,78: 

42,577 

Korea 




11 

30 

34 

36 

16 

24 

61 

Japan 

4-399 

3,648 

1,439 

781 

*, 2*3 

69s 

2,268 

861 

4,831 

1,004 

Macao 

37,56: 

39,774 

33,583 

33,229 

25,507 

25,737 

28,081 

3*, 401 

-38,333 

30,558 

Cochin China, Tonkin, and 

3.369 

4,275 

6,798 

7 , 1*3 

4,346 

4,036 

7,168 

7,607 

7,330 

6,846 

Ann&ro. 











Siam 

M 94 

1,813 

2,535 

3,030 

2,572 

2,* 73 

2,345 

3,693 

2,755 

3,958- 

Java 

8447 

10,717 

8,343 

7,597 

2,911 

*,974 

*,237 

MO! 

1,392 

*,355 

Turkey in Asia, Persia .Egypt, 
Aden, and other places.... 

1,645' 

1,805 

36 

130 

613 

397 

481 

853 

703 

i, 208 

Total 

,101,229 

1,190,206 

, 2 * 7,215 

,* 33,952 

912,417 

764,915 

847,133 

935,578 

863,374 

665^99 



1892 . 

1893 . 

1891 


PicuU. 

PicuU. 

PicuU 

Total Qua^titt or Brick a m > Tablet Tea exported 

332,157 

393,**5 

408,459 


A 

A 



1892 1883 . 1884 . 1895 . 1898 . 1897 . 1898 . 1899 . 1900 . 1801 . 


PicuU. Pic*U Pink. P&uU. PicuU. 


3.3<=6 4,186 

98,300 139,490 



38-666 35^07 25,519 25,716 36,468 

4 '37 4,560 11,443 4,676 6,033 

1 *' 4 J 4 7,589 9,587 15,035 10,039 


1,039 615 605 


636 1,470 794 

178 88 


DESTINATION. 


Great Britain. 
Hongkong. 

India. 

Singapore and Straits. 


7,096 12,79* 7,206 7,001 3,374 

111,299 77 ,S 4 o 119,184 101,442 86,747 


4,607 3,620 3,348 4,500 4,891 

21, 192 41,188 5,698 179 50>ii8 

8 *5 29,030 34,589 

1 1 3 

*,725 1 , 43 ° 1,190 5,517 622 


New Zealand. 

South Africa, including 
Mann tins. 

British America. 

United States of ATn*nV% , 

Philippine Islands. 

South America. 

Continent of Eiffope, Kama 
excepted. 

Eussia vid Odessa. 

Easaia and Siberia rid 
Ki akhta. 

Roman Manchuria. 


Cochin Chins, Tonkin, and 
An cam. 

Siam. 


Turkey in Aaia^PeraiajEgypt, 
Aden, and other places. 


188,440 336,337 333,465 344,303 316,999 301,168 185,306 3,3,798 300435 ,89430 ... 



1882-1931 (W) 
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DECENNIAL REPORTS, 1892 - 1901 , 
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XXXVII 





3. — Trade in Foreign Bottoms*: Totai. Annual Revenue as collected under the various 
Duty Headings, with the Sterling Equivalent, 1892-1901. 


Year. 

Import 
Duties, f 

Export 
Duties. J 

Coast 
Trade 
Duties, t 

Tokhaoe 

Dues. 

Traksu Dues. 

Opium 

Likik. 

Total. 

Equivalent 

In Sterling at 
Average Bate 
of Exchange. 

Inwards. 

Outwards. 


m. 7 h 

m.n 1 

Hk.fh 

m.fb. 

m.fk 

m. 7 h 

Hk.fh 

Ei 3 h 

1 

1893 

6,722,756 

8,315,589 

1,123,111 

381,587 

429.526 

49,778 

5,667,007 

22,689,054 

4,939,596 

1893 

6,202,087 

8,463,060 

1, 141/222 

401,097 

351,649 

67,652 

5,362,733 

51,989,300 

4 , 3 * 9 , *43 

i 8 « 

6,546,299 

8,820,012 

1,503,458 

479,635 

328,498 

95 r 4 oi 

5 , 050,303 

55,553,605 

3,601431 

>895 

6,039,582 

9 , 025,557 

1,216,361 

478,817 

389,875 

131,052 

4,104,14s 

21,385,389 

3 , 497,402 

1896 

7,669,640 

8,455,558 

■,306,346 

611,026 

465,771 

151,596 

3 , 9 * 9,759 

55,579,366 

3,763,228 

•897 

7 , 575,519 

8,457,011 

1,555,036 

579,360 

562,954 

* 27 , 9*7 

3,947,607 

22,742**04 

3,387,626 

1898 

7,223,642 

8,468,892 

1,497,082 

612, 86t 

594,793 

*22,945 

3,983,182 

22,503,397 

3,246,584 

1899 

8 , 437,471 

10,235,968 

1,763,757 

640,191 

679,007 

156,823 

4,748,543 

26,661,460 

4,013,105 

1900 

7 . 24 W 43 

8,624,774 

1,638,427 

724,860 

536,704 

138,355 

3,961423 

22,873,986 

3 , 550,233 

1901 

8,556,700 

9,122,270 

2,161,380 

809,561 

7 * 5,537 

201,595 

3 , 970 , 53 * 

25 , 537,574 

3,783,817 


* Including CMae**-«WD<>d rtutU of Fcrngn type mad jacks catering ml the Maritime Cnxtmna. 
t Indnitra of Opiaw. 


J Under this head are included Export Duties on Native Opium and produce for Native consumption carried from port to port in 
vessels of Foreign type and junks licensed to trade under the Treaty Tariff. The amount of these Duties (as estimated by taking it as doable 
the Coast Trade or Half Duty, excluding Opium, paid on the produce at the porta where it is delivered and then adding the Duty mid on 
Riee, Paddy, Wheat, and Native Opium) may be found in the table below, in tee column of “Duties on Native Produce exported to Chinese 
Porta*; and the entire Revenue may, with tolerable correctness, be apportioned between the Foreign and Home trades as shown in the second 
half of the table : — 


Year. 

Doties os Native Produce 

EXPORTED TO 

Revjwuz. 

Foreign Countries. 

Chinese Ports. 

Foreign Trade. 

Home Trade. 

Total. 


Ek.fh 

m.fh 

Hk.fh 

m.?h 

Hl.Th 

1892 

5 * 495,994 

2,819,295 

18,851445 

3,838,009 

22,689,054 

1893 — 

5,694,000 

.2,769,060 

18,184,139 

3,805,161 

21,989,300 

1894 — 

5,847,367 

5,975,643 

18,575,668 

3 . 947,937 

22,5234505 

1895 

5,940,085 

3,085475 

17,545,086 

3,840,303 

21,385,389 

1896 .. 

5,361,156 

3 , 094,372 

18,511,302 

4,068,064 

22,579,366 

1897 

5,188,528 

3,538483 

18402,327 

4 , 339,777 

22,742*104 

1898 

5405,163 

3,063,629 

18,254,966 

4,548,431 

22,503,397 

1899 - 

6,162,386 

44173,5*5 

21,418,189 

5 , 243 , 27 * 

26,661,460 

1900 - 

4,963,729 

3,661,045 

18,153,9=1 

4,750,065 

22,873,986 

1901 

4,725.597 

4,396,673 

19,855444 

5,7^2,130 

55,537,574 


1882-1931 (H=j) mom 
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V. -TREASURE 


Movement op Treasure between China and Fobekjn 

[ Falua in Hatboan tad* 


YEAR. 

IMPORTS. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Copper. 

TOTAL 

IMPORTS. 

In Bara, 
Boat, eta 

In Coin. 

Total. 

In Bara 
and Sycee. 

In Coin. 

B 

In Coin. 


Hh.Th 

Sk.Th 

Hh.Th 

m.ih 

Hh.Th 

m . Th ~ 


Hk.Th 

lS92 

100,727 

244,990 

345,717 

1,101,699 

9,224,013 

10,325,717 

9 

10,672,533 

■893 

210,181 

250,902 

461,083 

8,277,286 

11,711,452 

19,988,738 

■a 

29455.955 

189**.....- 

23.465 

16,012 

39,477 

24,124,516 

12,781,184 

36,405,700 

mm 

36,448,043 

•895 

263.342 

41,432 

304,774 

22,321,287 

24,614,922 

46,936,709 

4,785 

47 , 245,768 

1896+ .. 

761,452 

6 , 7«4 

758,166 

2,948,95' 

14,703,640 

17,652,591 

184,793 

■8,605,550 

1897 t 

1 , 045.794 

80,508 

1,126,302 

5,350,671 

15,054487 

20,405,158 

85,600 

21,617,060 

I898 . 

859,621 

9,004 

868,625 

16,372,222 

14,985,138 

31,357,360 

149,127 

32 , 375,112 

1899 

693,388 

2,648 

696,036 

10,643,303 

14,058,567 

24,701,865 

96,660 

25,494,561 

1900 .. 

863.059 

s, 330,562 

6,193,621 

30 , 453.545 

18,705,771 

39,158,766 

27,970 

4 S, 380,357 

' 9 °> 8 

141,014 

768,771 

909,785 

6,712,803 

7,649,693 

■4,362,496 

3,088 

15 , 27 S, 3 S 9 


• CUui'Jipta war. t Indemnity to Japan Bred. 



TABLE. 


Countries (including Honqkono), 1892-1901. 


at current rater.] 


EXPORTS. 

YEAR. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

- 

Copper. 

TOTAL 

EXPORTS. 

In Bara, 
Burt, eta 

In Coin. 

Total. 

In Bara 
and Sycee. 

In Coin. 

Total. 

In Coin. 

m.ih 

m.Th 

Hh.Th 

m.Th 

m.Th 

Hh.Th 

Hh.Th 

Hh.Th 

- 

6,937,128 

748,203 

7,685,331 

3,761,112 

* 1 , 949*332 

* 5 , 710,444 


23 , 395,775 

1892. 

7,919,125 

1,893 

7,921,018 

669,394 

9,548,113 

10,217,507 


18438,525 

1893. 

12,810,548 

1,791 

12,812,339 

916,501 

9,737,890 

10,654,391 


23466,730 

1894. * 

7,133,832 

■48,590 

7,182432 

3,538,188 

7481,249 

ii,oi 9437 


18,201,859 

1895. 

8,882,755 

... 

8,882,755 

2,321,389 

13,610,795 

15,932,184 


24 , 814,939 


9 , 634 , 95 ° 

3,094 

9,638444 

1485,543 

17409,951 

18 , 393,594 


28,233,638 


8,566,304 

6,164 

8,572468 

6,084,769 

20,287,372 

26,372,14' 

22,666 

34,967475 


8 , 327,543 

8,272 

8,335,815 

3,284,368 

20,067,700 

23,352468 

... 

31 , 677,883 


4 , 543^47 

447,859 

4,991,306 

4456494 

19,257460 

23 , 713,754 


28,705,060 


5 , 5 “A 378 

2,034,720 

7 , 545,098 

344,549 

20,1 rs .749 

20460498 

H 

28,005,396 



J Gold «u„Lrt tdapM h, J.puL Hodcmlt, to Fcrtlff. P«»r<» 
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xl DECENNIAL KEPOKT8, 1892-1901. 

VI.-POPULA 


Estimated^ Chinese Population at Poets and Number op 


PORT. 

Chinese 

POPULATION. 

Am B BICAN. 

Austrian. 

Bkloiah. 

British. 

Danish. 

Dutch. 

French. 

German. 

Firms. 

Bedd- 

ent* 

Firm*. 

Redd- 

ent* 


Resid- 

ent* 

Firms. 

Resid- 

ents. 

Firm*. 

Redd. 

ent* 

Firm*. 

Reaid- 

ent* 

s 

Redd- 
en t* 

Final 

l Rerid- 
ent*. 

Newchwang 

50,000 

1 

17 

I 

, 


1 

4 

I 2 * 


6 


I 


34 

I 

18 

'Hen tain 

700,000 

9 

240 

2 

38 


eh 

40 

630 


14 

1 

6 

*3 

141 

44 

278 


60,000 

3 

216 


2 

... 


7 

l8l 

1 

6 


*3 

2 

38 

4 

4* 

Chungking 

300,000 


47 





4 

*34 




... 

1 

196 

1 

I 

Ichang — 

40,000 

... 

2 




1 

4 

27 


1 


... 


ti 

1 

7 

Shari 

80,000 




I 

... 


2 

2 




1 



i 

3 

Yochow 

20,000 

... 

7 





... 

. 8 




... 


... 

... 

1 

Hankow - 

830,000 

8 

62 

I 

2 

16 

39 

22 

189 


... 


1 

6 

73 

10 

94 

Kiukiang 

62,000 

I 

6 





6 

75 


*4 


1 


16 

... 

5 

Wnhu 

102,116 

... 

26 




1 

7 

48 


1 


... 


40 

l 

3 

Nanking 

225,000 

... 

69 


I 



5 

36 


■a 


1 


3 

2 

• 5 

Chiukiang 

140,000 

I 

*5 





6 

170 


Mi 


... 


3 

1 

4 

Shanghai — 

620,000 

55 

1,000 

7 

90 

3 

70 

194 

2,691 

2 

K3 

3 

ni 

2*8 

500 

35 

Mi 

Soochow .. 

500,000 


50 





1 

9 


HD 


MB 


2 

... 

He 

Hangchow 

700,000 


41 


2 



1 

42 


■1 


I 


4 

... 

K 

Ningpo..: 

255,000 


3> 


2 


1 

5 

i*5 


2 


... 

2 

42 

1 

H 

Wenchow 

80,000 


1 






39 


... 


... 


2 

... 


Santuao.... 

8,000 







... 

3 




... 



... 


Foochow 

650,000 


172 





35 

266 


2 


... 

2 

60 

1 

45 

Amoy 

96,000 

9 

38 


I 



38 

30s 

1 

6 

5 

39 

1 

10 

2 

23 

Swatow 

38,000 

... 

45 





4 

146 




... 

... 

24 

3 

78 

Canton 

850,000 

am 

169 
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REPORT 

OK 

THE WORKING OF THE POST OFFICE 

FOB THE TEAS 1804. 


Introductory. — The Chinese Post Office was established by Imperial Decree on the 
20th March 1896, as the result of a long experiment begun as far back ns 1861 by the 
Inspector General of the Chinese Imperial Maritime Customs Service, Sir Robert Hart. 

Early in the “sixties,” during the first few winters after Foreign Representatives took 
up their residence at Peking, the Legation and Customs mails were exchanged between Shanghai 
and Peking, under the auspices of the Tsungli Yam£n, by means of the Government couriers em- 
ployed for the transmission of official despatches. It was then found convenient to arrange that 
the Customs should undertake the responsibility of making up and distributing these mails, 
a practice which, for the overland service during the winter months, involved the creation of 
Postal Departments at the Inspectorate and in the Custom Houses at Shanghai and Chinkiang, 
and, similarly, for the transmission of mails hy coast steamers during the open season, the 
opening of qnasi-Posfal Departments in the Tientsin and other coast port CuBtom Houses. 
At that early date it could be seen that out of this simple beginning might be elaborated 
a system answering other and larger requirements on the principle of a National Post Office. 
This idea gradually shaped into form and had already so much ingratiated itself in the 
official mind that in 1876, when the Chefoo Convention was being negotiated, the Tsungli 
Yam6n authorised the Inspector General to inform the British Minister, Sir Thomas Wade, 
that it was prepared to sanction the establishment of a National Postal System and willing 
to make it a Treaty stipulation that postal establishments should be opened at once. Un- 
fortunately, through, so to speak, a conspiracy of silence, the insertion of the postal clause 
-was omitted in the official text of the Treaty, and thus the project was postponed sine die. 
Meanwhile, however, the experiment was persevered with and warmly encouraged by the 
Imperial Commissioner Li Ckung-t'ung, who promised to "father” it officially as soon as it 
proved a success. Hence the more formal opening of Postal Departments at various Custom 
Houses, the 1878 experiment of trying at Native Post Office alongside the Customs Post, and 
the establishment of Customs couriera from Taku to Tientsin, from Tientsin to Peking, and 
the Customs winter mail service overland from Tientsin to Newchwang, from Tientsin to 
Chefoo, anil from Tientsin to Chinkiang, as also the introduction of Customs postage stamps 
in 1878 (Appendix E). 

The growing importance of the Service thus quietly built up and its convenience for 
regular communications with Peking and between Treaty ports were not only appreciated by 
the Foreign public, but were also recognised by the Foreign Administrations having postal 
agencies in China. In 1878 China was formally invited to join the Postal Union. In the 
same year, while on a visit to Paris, the Inspector General was sounded by the French 
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Minister for Foreign Affairs as to a possible way of withdrawing the French Post Office in 
Shanghai; and while, more than once, the British Postmaster General at Hongkong expressed 
hia readiness to close the Hongkong Post Office agencies along the coast, arrangements were 
actually discussed for the absorption by the Customs Department of the Municipal Post Office 
at Shanghai. But no definite response to these overtures could be given, or final steps taken, 
before the Chinese Government had declared its intention to undertake nntionnl responsi- 
bilities ; and the Customs Department continued to satisfy only certain wants and prepare 
the system for further development till, 20 years after the x Chefoo Convention, the Decree 
of the 20th March 1896 appeared. This Decree created an Imperial Post for all China, to 
be modelled on Western lines, the organisation and management of which were confided to 
Sir Robert Hart, who from that date has acted in the double capacity of Inspector General 
of Customs and Posts. 

This long hesitation on the part of the Chinese Government to formally recognise and 
foster an institution known to have worked with Buch profitable results in Foreign countries, 
both from public and revenue standpoints, maylbe to some people a matter of surprise. But 
it must not be forgotten that from immemorial times the Chinese nation has possessed two 
postal institutions: one, the I Chan (or Imperial Government Courier Service), deeply rooted 
in official routine ; the other, the Native posting agencies, long used and respected by the 
people. Both give employment to legions of couriers and are still necessary to the require- 
ments of an immense nation ; they can neither be suppressed, transformed, nor replaced at a 
stroke. The Imperial decision therefore only gave final sanction to a new and vast under- 
taking, but abolished nothing : it is through competition and long and persevering effiJtts that 
the two older systems must be gradually superseded and the implantation of the National Post 
Office patiently pursued. 

These two systems deserve more than a passing notice at the head of this Report, 
The first is wholly maintained by the State through provincial contributions from ordinary 
local taxes. A few years ago, in 1902, the two Yangtze Viceroys, in a joint Memorial sub- 
mitting their own plans for a National Post, estimated the total cost of this Service at 
some 3 million taels nnnually. This estimate is fully home out by the annual statements 
occasionally found in the "Peking Gazette.” It is an enormous sum, far above actual re- 
quirements, in exchange for which very poor services are secured. The Memorialists them- 
selves recognised it and strongly recommended the gradual abolition of the I Chan. But it 
was not the first official suggestion of the kind; the same radical step had already been 
advocated by Censors in 1898, and a report was then called for by the Tsungli Yamfin from 
the Inspector General on the condition of the Imperial Post Office as the channel of trans- 
mission for all official correspondence. At that time the proposal was somewhat premature; 
but this inquiry showed the tendency, and it can be foreseen that, as soon as the Imperial 
Post Office has sufficiently extended and is ready to undertake the responsibility, the Govern- 
ment Courier Service will yield its place and disappear. It has already lost much of its 
importance, steam communication along the seaboard and the River having long rendered its 
functions obsolete on many Imperial routes. The rapid growth of inlan d steam navigation 
and the building of railway lines, particularly the Lu-Han, from the capital to the very centre 
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of the Empire, are so many improvements in internal communications of which the Imperial 
Post Office takes keen advantage, and which ere long must consummate the disappearance of 
tbiB Service. 

Far more obstructive to rapid progress will Native postal agencies prove. These also 
have had a long life, but, unlike the I Chan, they are wholly independent ; they consider letter 
traffic ns their legitimate business, and live on it: they will die hard. Their innumerable 
ramifications, fast couriers, or rnpid “post-boats,” os the style of country decides, extend to all 
parts of China a veritable network of postal connexions which) with their slow ways, have for 
centuries answered the requirements of busy and thrifty communities. These posting sgeucies 
are essentially shop associations, for the most part engaged also in other trade ; the transmission 
of parcels, bank drafts, and sycee is the most lucrative part of their postal operations. They fix 
the limit of their responsibilities and adjust their rates, us they please, the latter having fre- 
quently to be bargained for. One characteristic rule is that half the charge is paid by the 
sender and half by the addressee; this practice often leads to extra demands on delivery when 
the second half of the charge, the chiu-tzii or chiu-li (pourboire), is claimed. 

These agencies, unfettered by legislation, indispensable to the jteople, flourished undis- 
turbed at all places till, some 50 years ago, the appearance of steam brought also for those 
working at places along the coast and the River a new order of things. Yet for a long time no 
particular notice was taken of their doings, and when supervision over them became necessary, 
they were found to have organised themselves into strong bodies holding a monopoly for the 
transmission by steamers of all interport Native correspondence. With these, conveniently styled 
the lun-ch'uan hsin-chil (or “ steamer letter hongs ”), the Imperial Post Office came into direct 
contact as soon as the Decree of 1896 called upon them to recognise the new institution. But 
from the first a most considerate policy was adopted towards them and the ordinary Native 
establishments of the interior; this policy was sketched out in 1897 by the Inspector General 
himself in the following words: “Chinese mercantile firms have for ages been doing postal work 
all over the Empire, not only at the few ports where the Imperial Post Office is now beginning to 
function, but at innumerable places at which it cannot be established for many a year, and have 
been making both a good livelihood and handling correspondence, parcels, etc., in a suitable and 
convenient manner for a very large public: they are thus necessary. It was therefore decided to 
encourage their continuance and development, and, in order to regularise matters and bring all 
into line, to begin by the registration of such firms as have business houses at the Treaty 
ports, to arrange for the carriage of their interport mails, to require all who thus registered 
to send such interport mail matter, etc., through the Imperial Post Office, and to affiliate them as 
agents of the Imperial Post Office for conveyance of letters, etc., to and from places inland. 
Special regulations have been drawn up in this sense for their guidance and observance, and 
while their constituents will continue to pay them as before for transmitting correspondence at 
Native rates fixed by themselves, such firms, on the other band, are to pay a transit fee to the 
Imperial Post Office, which has undertaken the conveyance of their interport mails according to 
special tariff. Accordingly, these Native establishments — of which more than 300 have already 
been registered — will function for some time to come almost independently alongside of the 
Imperial Post Office, but they will eventually be absorbed and gradually merged in the public 
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Postal Service of the Empire without being inconvenienced or suppressed." How circumstances 
have permitted this libera! programme to be followed hitherto and with what results will be 
found explained further on in. the course of this Report. 

Another difficulty, also special to China, is found in the Foreign Post Offices established 
at the Treaty ports. At the present day their presence and increasing number affect and con- 
cern not a little the Imperial Administration. Two or three of different nationalities were 
originally established nr. Shanghai, the terminus port of Foreign mail boats, and were required 
there, and are still so, for the passing of international correspondence abroad. But they have 
since extended and opened at numerous ports, where French, British, German, and Japanese Post 
Offices are now found doing a work for which the National Post Office alone would suffice. Not 
only do they curtail the legitimate share of the latter in the interport carriage of correspondence, 
hut the spreading of alien establishments at places where they are not wanted is resented, and 
retards in this country the popularity of an institution so closely resembling them. 


Under its present organisation the Head-quarters of the Imperial Post Office are at Pe- 
king, where all postal affairs are dealt with by the Postal Secretary, under the Inspector General 
of Customs and Posts. The eighteen provinces and Manchuria have been divided into postal 
districts, now 35 in number, each of which is under the immediate supervision of a Postmaster. 
The Head Office of each district is at the Treaty port of that district, except in the case of Peking, 
•where the Head Office of the large Peking district is situated. Certain large districts have been 
subdivided into sub-districts, of which there are now* five, each placed under a District Inspector, 
who resides in the provincial capital in that sub-district. 

Each Head or Sub-Head Office has under it a certain number of subordinate Offices ; these 
are of three kinds : — 

Branch Offices, at which the Imperial Post Office maintains its own staff on its own 
premises ; 

Inland Agencies, at which licensed Agents, who are usually substantial shopkeepers 
of the place and guaranteed, undertake all postal business, including the de- 
livery of correspondence, in return for a fixed commission and certain other 
emoluments ; and 

Box Offices — that is, small shops in which the Imperial Post Office places letter-boxes, 
cleared at certain times during the day, and where the owner, under license and 
guarantee, is allowed to sell stamps to the public in return for a small commis- 
sion; ordinary postal business, including registration, can be effected at these 
shops, but the owners do not undertake delivery. Box Offices are placed in all 
large cities as adjuncts to the Head and Branch Offices situated there. In ad- 
dition, in certain cities are to be found street pillar-boxes, which are cleared at 
regular intervals. \ 

All Branch Offices established at important places undertake the transmission [of small 
sums of money by means of a Money Order system. 
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The size of each postal district was originally determined by consideration of the distance, 
the density of population, and the means of communication available in the district; but, the 
limits once defined, it has been left to Postmasters to extend to inland places within their 
districts on certain broad lines fixed by Head-quarters, and this extension, begnn in 1901, 
has been uninterruptedly carried on. The aim has been, starting from the Treaty ports as 
centres, to open and establish through the most important places direct postal routes between 
Head Offices and provincial capitals; to connect with these routes as many as possible of the 
prefeuturai and district cities ; and to bring every open place idto postal communication, t rid the 
Treaty ports or Peking, with the Foreign mail terminus at Shanghai, Tientsin, or Canton, thence 
with Union countries and the outside world. 

The result of this first period of extension has been tbit at this date the Imperial Post 
Office is to be found and all postal business can be transacted in every provincial capital of the 
Empire, in most prefectural and district cities, and in the more important smaller centres and 
towns throughout China. The total number of establishments on the 31st Decemlier 1904 was 
1,319. Tlie Imperial Post Office issued a large Postal Working Map in 1903, and published 
a List of Establishments, which has since been brought up to date every six months by means of 
Supplementary Lists. In Appendix A will be found a Summary of this list, giving for each 
district or sub-district the name of the province within which it is situated, the number of pre- 
fectural and district cities found in its boundaries, and the number of Branch Offices, Agencies, 
and Money Order Offices actually opened. A small hand map (Appendix B) accompanies this 
Summary, on which are marked the boundaries of each postal district and the points at which 
Imperial establishments are now open, with reference numbers for Branch Offices, thus permitting 
the finding of their names in the marginal list printed on the map. 

Communication between Imperial establishments is kept up by means of contract steamers 
on the coast and large rivers; by railways where they exist; by steam-launches, junks, or hong- 
boats on the inland waterways ; and on the numerous overland routes, which now measure over 
101,000 li (33,000 miles) in length, by mounted or foot couriers. 

The coast and river steamers and launches run on certain lines and between fixed points 
and are availed of wherever possible. Railways are still in their infanoy in China, bnt fines 
already open are used to their full extent Where Bteam communication is available, operations 
are greatly facilitated and transport is cheaper; hence certain tariff distinctions for the fixing 
of rates between steam-served and non-steam-served places t a be noticed in the Tariff Table 
(Appendix D). Hong-bonts are chiefly uled in the southern part of Kiangsu and Northern 
Chehkiang— a district with a large network of c&nalB and small creeks, many of them nnnavigable 
by launches. This part of China is also very densely populated, and although the Shanghai, 
Hangchow, and Ningpo districts are not extensive, it will be seen from the map that they 
contain an unusunlly large number of Post Offices, a remark likewise applicable to the Canton 
delta districts. 

Communication by couriers, of a kind to fulfil the requirements of a Postal Service built 
up on Western lines, has naturally been no easy matter in a vast country like China, presenting 
every variety of geographical features and where public roads are utterly neglected. Old-estab- 
lished trade routes are usually followed, even at the cost of extra distance, as offering greater 
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safety for the conriera and as capable of convenient subdivisions into stages, from the number 
of towns and villages found on them. Stages are generally limited to ioo li {33 English miles) 
and the conriera run according to schedule on fixed days; but on the main routes speed is 
accelerated as much ss possible, daily despatch being ensured on them for light mails and an 
every-two-days or semi-weekly service for heavy mails. For light mails night-and-day foot 
couriers are used in some parts and mounted couriers in others, raining the speed to 200 li (or 
65 miles) per day. The couriers are the employes of the Imperial Post Office and wear uniforms 
or badges. % 

As actually constituted, the staff of the Imperial Post Office includes : — 


Foreign. 

Inspector General and Head-quarters Staff, at PekiDg ... 5 

District Postmasters in charge of districts 36 

Deputy Postmasters. ^ 3 

District Inspectors 7 

Postal Officers 66 

Chinese. 

Inspecting Clerks 17 

Chinese Clerks — linguists 261 

„ non-linguists 494 

Postal Agents 986 


(Sorters, Letter-carriers and Couriers, and Miscellaneous not included.) 

The functions of Postmasters are for the present fulfilled by the Commissioners of Customs 
authorised to act at the Treaty ports as Postmasters ex officio, or, for a few ports, by separate 
appointees. Deputy Postmasters are additional at the largest ports. District Inspectors reside 
in the interior in charge of sub-districts or travel on tours of inspection of the inland establish- 
ments. Postal Officers supervise all Service details at Head Offices and control from there all 
the routine work and active operations carried on by Native hands throughout the districts. 
Chinese linguist Clerks possess a_ practical knowledge of English and do duty at Head Offices or 
act in charge of Branch Offices at places where Foreign communities are found. Non-linguists 
are not required to know a Foreign language and work at Head Offices under the linguists 
or in charge of various establishments inland. Grades and rates of pay are fixed, and all 
employes advance by promotion. Chinese Clerks are all guaranteed, and the whole system 
which, in the main, rests on their honesty and their efficiency, works satisfactorily, cases of loss, 
misbehaviour, or peculation being of extremely rare occurrence. 

A uniform and elaborate system of accounts has been devised for recording all receipts 
and expenditure. Each Head Office, under Foreign supervision, keeps the accounts of its district 
and renders them to Peking, where they are audited and passed to a General Account for the 
whole Service. 



The organisation as above described, incomplete as it is yet, answers the most immediate 
requirements of postal work ; and the progress made these last three years — that is, since steady 
expansion hegnn in 1901 — vouchsafes the soundness of the system upon which it is established. 
A few comparative figures for the last four years will prove interesting : — 



1901 . 

1902 . 

\ - . 

1908 . 

1904 . 

Head and Sub-Head Offices 

Branch Offices. 

Agencies 

Articles dealt with 

Parcels: number 

„ weight iu 

Letters in Native clubbed mails 

3 ° 

134 

12. 

10,500,000 

126,800 

552,000 

7,300,000 

3 o a 

263 

153 

20,000,000 

260,000 

1,201,000 

8,000,000 

34 

320 

609 

42,500,000 

487,000 

2,673,000 

7,267,500 

40 

352 

„ 937 
66,000,000 
772,000 

5 . 952.000 

8.300.000 


Divided between the four large geographical divisions of China, the results for 1904 can 
be summarised as follows : — 



Establishments. 

Articles. 

Parcels. 

North China : Peking to Kiaochow 

344 

19,000,000 

197,000 

Central China : Kiutoans to Chtmzkinz 

324 

12,000,000 

161,000 

Lower Yangtze : Wuhu to Hangchow 

224 

25,000,000 

299,000 

Southern China and Ynnnoa Stations 

427 

10,000,000 

115,000 

Total 

1,319 

66,000,000 

772,000 


Full details for each district Rnd sub-district will be found in Appendix C, and from 
this it will be noticed that Shanghai alone contributed over 13 million articles; Tientsin, over 
million ; Newcliwang, 5 million; Peking, yf million; Hankow, 5 million; Foochow, 2 million ; 
Canton, 3 million; etc. The collection and expenditure are not published here, but it may 
be recorded that a very sensible approach to equilibrium between receipts and expenses has 
been realised at Canton, Tientsin, AYuhu, Nanking, Soochow, and Hangchow, while the losing 
districts have principally been Chefoo, Kiaochow, Yochow, Kiukiang, Chinkiang, Mengtsz, and 
particularly Hankow, where receipts are less than one-lmlf the expenses. Expenditure naturally 
corresponds to the size of the districts and the length of the lines, but collection does not 
always do so; hitherto — that is, during the first period of development — much latitude had 
to be given in this respect to each Head Office. This brief survey, however, points to the 
urgent need to settle the budget of certain districts and limit their development and expenses, 
so ns to bring the cost into better proportion with their postal traffic: a large deficit is a sure 
sign of too hasty and ill-calculated development. 

This brings us to speak of the financial means of this large Service. It may not be 
generally known that, not only had the postal experiment started in 1861 to be carried on for 
over 30 years against numerous difficulties and without the avowed support of the Government, 
but even after its forma] recognition in 1896, without any special pecuniary help from it The 
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Customs Service, under the able leadership of Sir Robebt Hast, had alone, from the beginning, 
to support this stupendous enterprise, lending to it the assistance of its staff and such resources 
as it could spare; the-independent and quiet creation of an Administration so new and so 
useful is the more wonderful in this unmoveable country, and it will not be the least of the 
services rendered by the Customs and its Chief to China and her people. In the middle of 
1904 the Chinese Government, confident at last of the ultimate success of the National Post 
Office, granted the subsidies required to bring up this Service, to a Btate of completeness. On 
the 12th June 1904 the Inspector General was notified by the YfmSn that in future an annual 
grant of HhTtt 720,000 would be issued, payable in monthly instalments of Mk/Th. 10,000 at 
sis of the Treaty ports — Tientsin, Shanghai, Hankow, Foochow, Swatow, and Canton. This 
grant has not vet been paid in full; but the portions received for the last six months of 1904 
have already helped the Postal Service to an extent which, together with its other receipts, is 
nearly sufficient to cover working expenses on its present footing. A new move is being made 
to ensure regular payment in future; it is hoped the funds may be forthcoming and permit 
the taking up of an improved programme to complete organisation and accelerate development. 

It must be acknowledged that the Postal undertaking has long passed the experimental 
stage, large communities, Foreign and Chinese, are now dependent on the Imperial Post 
Office for the transmission of their correspondence, and the public duties of the Service increase 
every dny. New establishments are wanted in every direction, and at those now open the work 
is becoming heavier. The system hitherto followed, to stretch out lengthy lines of couriers so 
as to rapidly bring' all large cities of the interior into communication with Treaty ports, had 
to be carried on without special regard to the local exploitation of each great centre, and, as 
a consequence, many are still only provided with Agencies quite inadequate to their requirements. 
Every /it and hsie n city should now iiave its own and properly constituted Post Office, capable, 
separately, to undertake the establishment and control of Agencies or Box Offices in all the 
localities in its neighbourhood. A larger staff and larger means are required for this, and it 
is obvious that until this is done much of the advantages and possibilities of the new system 
will he neglected. These considerations have been brought to the notice of the Chinese Govern- 
ment, and effective official support in various directions is now assured. Doubts can no longer be 
entertained that the Postal programme is definitely accepted and welcomed in official circles, and 
we have seen in Shansi, Honan, Hupeh, and some other provinces the high provincial authorities 
issue, of their own accord, remarkable proclamations making known to the population the 
character and aims of the Imperial Post Office, and enjoining upon all to welcome and support 
it as the national institution. There is now no more trouble on the opening of new establish- 
ments to obtain local proclamations from the authorities of the place, and, in fact, Magistrates 
not unfrequently apply of themselves for the planting of estahliahments in their cities, and 
wherever protection is asked for Offices or couriers it is readily granted. Strong signs are 
seen everywhere of the growth of the institution ; its low rates, quickness, and regularity draw 
more and more the public to its counters. 

To briefly review the special ground gone over during the year 1904, I would first 
mention the revision of the Postal Tariff. This operation did not go on quite smoothly. The 
fact had long been noticed that inland rates were too low and should correspond better with 
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the heavy cost of transport by oouriera through the districts of the interior. A new Table- 
Notification No. 40 — was therefore introduced in April, drawn np with a view to regulate charges 
as mnoh as possible according to distances, provincial and interprovincial distinctions being 
adopted for the purpose. Unfortunately, too short notice was given to this change of practice, 
the system was thought too complicated, and certain criticisms it drew forth showed that minnte 
distinctions as to distance and mode of transport were unnecessary. Additional observations, 
too, divulged the fact that the i-cent rate for domestic letters adopted two years ago was 
too low and could conveniently be raised to 2 cents. A second Table — Notification No. 41 
(Appendix D) — was consequently issued and came into force in September: the indications are 
that it will give general satisfaction. 

Three Conventions have been concluded during 1904 with Foreign Administrations: one 
with India, began on the 1st March ; one with Hongkong, concluded in December and put in 
operation in February 1905 ; and a Parcel Convention with France, signed on the 2 1st October 
but not yet operative. These bring up to five the number of Postal Arrangements passed by the 
Chinese Post Office with Foreign Administrations, one having already been signed with France 
in February 1900 and another with Japan in May 1903. China has not yet formally entered 
the Universal Postal Union, but it may be remarked here that these Conventions place her, 
through the intermediary of the contracting Administrations, in exactly the same postal relations 
with all Union countries as if she had already joined it Under these Conventions Chinese 
mail matter for abroad, franked in Chinese stamps, is handed over in open bags to the Foreign 
Post Office at the Foreign mail terminus port, and that Post Office, by date-stamping each 
cover, confers on it the right of admission into any Union country in the world ; on the other 
hand, the Foreign Post Office hands over in a similar way its incoming Foreign correspondence 
for transmission through Chinese lines. There is thus between the Chinese and Foreign Offices 
an exchange of services which are paid for, as is done by any two Union countries, on the 
basis of yearly statistics taken during the first 28 days of May or November of alternate years, 
and which are settled at the established Union rates. 

It should be remembered here that in dealing with international correspondence China 
in every respect conforms to the rules of a Union country. In April 1896, shortly after the 
promulgation of the Imperial Decree referred to at the head of this Report, China addressed 
the Conseil F 4 d 4 ral Suisse, notifying the creation of the Imperial Postal Service and her formal 
intention to joiu the Union as soon as organisation permitted; meanwhile her Post Offices 
as they opened at the Treaty and other ports were to observe Union practice and rules. 
These declarations she confirmed again before the Universal Postal Congress of Washington by 
her representatives there — Messrs. H. F. Merrill, F. E Taylor, and E. Bruce Hart — in 1897, 
and ever since she has acknowledged, at these places. Universal Postal Union regulations 
and rates. Consequently, all international mail matter to and from Treaty ports and steam- 
served places are passed free at Chinese Offices if fully prepaid at Union tariffs, and when 
a tax is applied for insufficiency of postage it is done in conformity with Union rules. To 
non-sleam-served places, where communications have to be maintained by costly land couriers, 
the rule remains the same for light articles — letters and postcards,, — but on printed mail 
matter and other heavy mail articles the Chinese Administration imposes a domestic charge, 
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distinct from Union rates, to cover courier expenses. As regards more particularly mail matter 
arriving from British -places at the penny postage rate or from America at the United States 
domestic rate, if received for distribution at Shanghai, it is distributed free, but if received for 
further transmission through the Imperial Post Office system, it is taxed in conformity with 
Union rules. Foreigners living in the interior have occasionally made the Shanghai papers the 
medium of their complaints against the charges asked on delivery of their correspondence, 
doubtless because insufficiently acquainted with these rules and distinctions, which have long 
been admitted by all Foreign Administrations the Imperial Post Office has dealings with. 

A« explained in the introductory part of this Report, the Imperial Post Office has so 
far only hail dealings with the letter hongs, or lun-ch'uan hsin-chu, at the Treaty ports. There 
was no particular difficulty in bringing these under control from the first by means of com- 
pulsory registration ; but much difficulty is still experienced in arranging for payment of the 
clubbed mails carried for them by steamers; those sent direct between Treaty ports are passed 
free, and only half the letter rate is demandei^ on those between steam-served places. This 
is an unsatisfactory state of affairs of some concern to the Imperial Post Office, ■ which will 
forcibly require adjustment before long. As to the Native posting agencies of the interior, 
no official cognizance had yet been taken of them 'since 1896 and no relations opened with 
them. At the beginning of 1904 instructions were issued directing Postmasters to allow them 
to register and use the Imperial Post Office courier lines for the transmission of their clubbed 
packages against payment of the full letter rate on gross weight. It has had yet but little 
effect, but this introduces an important departure from the purely expectant policy hitherto 
adopted towards them and is one likely to work good results in time. Wherever enlisted 
these agencies will be of considerable assistance, for they will act as collectors and distributors 
for the Imperial institution, and become those very agents the Post Office wants to enlarge 
the circle of its operations among Native communities in the interior, on methods popular 
among them. Registration of these agencies inland should be steadily pursued; once readily 
accepted, it will prove the means of absorbing them and of constituting, out of their elements, 
without hesitation or trouble, and also rapidly, an enormous but compact system of agencies 
most suitable to the postal requirements of this vnst Empire. 

The study of improvements in working methods has continued during 1904. The 
simplified system of statistics introduced at the beginning of the year on methods borrowed 
from Foreign Administrations has worked most satisfactorily, greatly reducing the work. Two 
sets of statistics are rendered by eacli district to Peking: the first. Domestic, and quarterly, 
are prepared from the particulars obtained from the Letter Bills or certain working registers 
during the first week of March, June, September, and November of each year at Head Offices, 
and during the 2nd, 5th, 7th, and iotli moonB at inland establishments; the second, Union, 
rendered yearly, are taken simultaneously with the international statistics of Foreign Post 
Offices during May or November each year— on these the accounts of transit charges between 
the Chinese and Foreign Administrations are established. 

The Money Order system, hitherto limited tp Treaty ports and steam-Berved places, has 
been remodelled, and is now being extended to a number of inland establishments. Much is 
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expected from the extension of this system. In a country like China, where exchange is so 
erratic and banking transactions difficult and costly, it has become a practice among the ordinary 
Chinese public to settle bills by remittances of money in sycee. On this traffic Native agenoies 
flourish, and it helps them not a little to retain their customers for other postal operations. The 
Remittance Order of the Imperial Post Office is one of the means by which this traffic will be 
curtailed and the public freed from risk and capricious exactions. 

On the marginal list of Imperial Post Offices and Branch Offices, appended to the map 
(Appendix B), an asterisk (*) and a dagger (f) indicate those now open to Money Order 
transactions : they actually number 177 ; these transactions exceeded Hk.Tts. 500,000 during the 
year 1904. 

The most important innovation specially devised for inter-Offiee work is that of postage- 
due stamps, of which a first issue was made during the year under review (vide Appendix E). 
Most Postal Administrations use postage-due stamps for controlling receipts on delivery, but 
none wants them more than the Chinese Administration, where so much has to be left to Native 
hands. The system now adopted as a measure of control prevents every irregularity on the 
delivery of letters and will contribute to maintain integrity in the lower ranks of employes. 

During 1904 a large Postal Working Map, with an Index, a List of all known Cities 
in China, a List of ali Imperial Establishments and two Supplementary Farts to bring it up 
to date, and a revised Chinese version of the “Postal Guide” have been issued. Postal weights 
have been readjusted, preventive regulations against the smuggling of letters have been framed, 
and various systems for the "late posting” of clubbed packages on board Rteamers at- Treaty 
ports, the registration of newspapers, and "special marks” for mail matter under contract have 
been introduced in Post Office practice. 

Attached to this Report will be found : — 

A Summary of I.P.O. Establishments open prior to ist January 1905 (Appendix A) ; 

A small hand map, with a marginal list of all Branch Offices (Appendix B) ; 

A General Statement of Postal Results by Districts during 1904 (Appendix C) ; 

The Postal Tariff— Notification No: 41, — issued on ist September 1904 (Appendix D) ; 

A Note on the Postage Stamps of China, 1878-1904 (Appendix E) ; and 

A Note on the Government Courier Service of China (Appendix F). 

A 

T. PIRY, 

Postal Secretary. 

Inspectorate General of Posts, 

Peking, 25 th May 1905. 
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Appendix A. 


SUMMARY OF IMPERIAL POST OFFICE ESTABLISHMENTS OPEN TO THE 
SERVICE PRIOR TO THE ist JANUARY 1905. 


Noxber of 


Nuxbkk of 


Districts 

OR SOB-DjRTEXCTa. 


Names 

of Provisoes. 


Prefectures 

and 

Independent 

Cities. 


Agenaee. 


Money Order Offices 


Peking 

T'aiyiian.. 

K'aifSng.. 


Newchwang.. 


Shengking 

Kirin (Chilin)... 
Heilungehiang... 
Chihli 



1 "Peking. 

1 IICiljj.v 

3 "IVaagtaituita 

4 •Pioder-fn. 

3 "CMogLng.fa. 

I "Shunt Mu. 

J H sails, 
s "Tctwtbow. 

B Hudiiot-k 
la }T vuing-fu. 

II *CMiuW 


1 

2 

3 iTirtaj-ffc 
1 iCurikuacV/ng. 
3 tTVikn. 

* iP'miyjo. 

7 PSnfyinf-fo. 

3 P'm.twsr-fs. 


1 iKUHag. 

2 W efiwi-fc. 
2 Oangit. la- 


in Kseiil-fu. . 

11 ChuodtlaVoit. 

IS Hniicfeipg 

|!U). .Vguciei, la; 

2. DUtrlot 

I 'Ntsdtvut. 

- Yiackow. 

4 lliidi’lig. 

1 ‘MooMstl 
0 Tiehlinr. 

7 E 'sink. 

* MjnnelSei 

* Kanictrfavuu. 

In Tiitohir. 

II T'hnscfniinp'ji. 

I? Cliiadvrw-fa 
U Kanban. 

II Uuatnrat'sn. 
la Kiris. 


1 'Tinsps 

2 *T»tka 

3 Lsl'i*. 

4 'T'ancihao. 

a Ky,rt«. 

• "Lainvtxrs. 

7 •Oi'anHi. 

> 'Ptiuibo. 

1 'iHInsinttJiv. 
lu 'Slanljilvio. 

1 1 Ti'jUiiiW 
IS XrBCMO. 

13 Txunlnacbow. 
1 1 1 Min. 

IS Ytifpiig. 

!«• Tiretltuc*. 


1 "thclvJ. 

2 ITiccrbtrm-lu. 
2 lllujtxkwn. 

I IIjittoS.fiL 
> isiiih:*. 

1. » 


2 Vrth*** 
i Tontrli'anfli 


Yen 


.■•la. 


In Itticifijrtu.ir. 

Is Wato'C-fa. 

13 ToogiiTnc 
Is •l-imA'ing. 

U TVngl.w.n 


i 'Kjea ! 

I 'WHLlrs. 

« '(h'u|li 
i 'rhisttfa-* 

S 'Chwiaii 
7 T«oo|»V<. 

' "T rugl.'oia 
V "Potion 
(a IQiiian 
II TPingtu. 

Is 

•- 'Vgncvbsotro* 
u I bncVfnj. 

13 Oiikus 
li Jilu+au 
■ 1 Ascfio 

I* Ch*i|ticlt. 













District. 

4. hB« Biitrtrt Jn»«. 

I ’Peking. 

S IKalgaA. 

3 -t-VanghtmiirB 

4 ’PaotUl-N. 

3 'ChloiUng.fi*. 


* Hcjile. 

* *Tc«CrfU5W. 

» Huchita-fu. 
to JTuoint- fo- 
il ’CMol'uc. 

tS.0 AiotinJtU 

a. rair*** 

| tTVi/iau. 
i P‘ingtin*«'l*an. 

3 iTirtmj-fB. 
i (KmrikaacbVftg. 

A iT'iiku. 

* tPSotriM- 

J Ptafjlrtg-lu. 

3 p-m.bow.fci, 

|tt*V AgcOCkl, -ini 

CL rxuux Xck-DUbUt. 

I t tailing. 

4 WeSmi-fe. 
i Ooaglt.fu. 
i fMutkw. 

3 llnojivfu. 

I Skiocbriw. 

7 Taolrtm. 

1 Mtacbow. 

I Y urti'inj. 

1» Koeiii-fu. . 

It Chuucbuk'nu. 

14 llnaictunf 

(RO. AgiAcka, Id) 

7. KirtliwuJxDUtrist 
I ’NewtAwaag. 

4 lliich'ixg. 

4 l.iao/aag. 

9 •Hoawift. 
a TkUinb 
r tairafa. 
a Mannall:**, 

V' K«»uicftn<im. 

Ii' Tiuohir. 

II TVcdxicnjn'it. 

14 CbiodwiW-fit 

IJ KaVhow. 

1 1 liuamml’in. 
l-» Kirin. 

ill O Atnciri, ll.i 
J.-Tleatsla Biitrie:. 

I ’IViuun 

4 "Toncfca- 
J • 

1 ’TAnakaa. 

5 tailing. 

a *Loinch>r«. 

7 *Ol'angli. 

» 'Peiuiho. 
t 'ChtowanglJM. 

|u ’Shan!ji}.vaa. 

K T>‘«txW 
14 Pragma. 

U Txunliiucbov. 

I* I nl'rt.f. 

14 Yttxgp'iag. 

I* Tiregl«sc«. 

iB-O. Agrttdn, 44.) 

4. Citlno District. 

I ‘t fecfw. 

S iTicetfco^-xu- 

3 illtu&gbiwn. 

I tlj.Jffww.fa. 


7 i3V«i!jiaci. 

- 

9 Waning. 

SiniiUo. 

ill (1 Agnwiri. I*.J 
i. ■ Cfctsaa Ulitnct. 

I ‘llrtan. 

4 t-jmgdia*. 

4 Ck^hit. 

• rTcdiua’. 
i rnngrVang-iu 
r. TUUb-fu. 

J Mtngyin. 

» iduw-lu. 

» Yrndmw.fu. 

I** tChickgribiir. 

II Trtoliliti*. 

is ffiiwj-f*. 

14 Tonj|>‘ioc. 

I* 'LniliW. 

H T‘t«|><uta 


I.- KUocbon- District 

4 'K»ia> 

'VVcilsin. 


i *f h"ut*ihi.» 

A IWl'tS. 

• r«»i>vf. 

' *1 /U,l,'^n 
V ’Unban, 
to IQiiino 
II tP’isglv. 

I- IJ.iU.9lKC 
»- 'Y-ncvbwk-o» 
i* flmch'lot 

K ij 

It AncfeVo 
I* Ouniticn. 


7. -Ckaagfctsg DtatricT. 
A Ciaeitli* BUlrtit 
h«Kf- 
I t Oa cgtlag. 

4 Luehow. 

3 Hwdw*-fa (Soj-Iu) 

I Chacilm*. 

1 Sbuach'ing.fn. 

• PiOOUlg.fO- 

1 Htutiag. 

13. 0. Agnuse*, 3D 

*. avtiti invtutmv 

i tdi'icgts. 
a i toctuj v. 

3 Yadajw-ta. 

4 Tachicnfe. 

i Ctinatp*. 


14. -Banking DUtriet *4. • *»U«ir Diatrict. 


J SvKgprjin'uig. 
i Uuaung-fo 
V XbroebuS. 

(B.O. ActiKitA (7.) 
«.-ieB4Ag Dlatrirs. 

I ’Jdung. 

4 Waiviuctt. 

IB. O. A*tndtj.-|.| 
l.-llul mania. 

I ’Stmi. 

5 Usiogchow-fu. 

IU. O. Agencies tl.» 
IP.— Yoehasr Dutriet 

A recti « tiiilrici rr.ptr 
I 'Yoclc/w. 

r ’Yecfcow Chj. 

J lUtiangU-fu. 

4 (Cli'(actH«, 

4 Hsagcbiang. 

G Yaaacfeaw-fo. 

! CliingCWh, 
s Ktngioingr'iag. 

:HO. Agcndea, 13.) 

>. (catyaag 4B6-Dl.lt) rt. 

i Kueijtag. 

4 Uku/uaiMu. 

3 Leegtai 

|K. O. Acini. tet I.J 
11. BAckov SUnict. 
A. Vukt* lUltlUl ftw. 

I •IlitiVo-*. 

4 *Wuifc4tt);.fw. 

3 

4 'llwi^ClKnr-fu. 
A.'HwuAi&nt 

8 •WBjtef.. 

7 “tJJj'iffcow. 

a 

9 *[{>b<.ian. 
l« KeangtnaJ. 
ti •ilriopBt 
14 Chi wW«.> 

W Suip'ing. 

14 llandt'iun. 

U l|iirSl*t«b4B. 

5* irjowi’ilne. 

It •l-ulwiVo. 

I* iJlimitakuin. 

I* Kumgc-lto*. 

40 Ncugaog. 

41 Yiwrang. 

|B O Agenda*. 7«L» 

«. KCu 
I : il*ha 

4 I.inrjdntlnl. , 

3 T'oagkosn 

I FcPCkvani-fo. 

Stnfitn 

6 Kinebnai. 

I“«eU4ac. 

4 IlhJngsinti.l.'iw. 


♦B.O. Agenrin. 30 
ti -EJakiasg Diitrlct. 

4 ”K»lin*. * 

3 Nsoklng-fo. 
i Wwh'log. 

.’> NaBcb'Aag-f*. 

« V'cngch'ing. 

7 Chxogibc 

I CLun-fu. *, 

i" Kanduiw.fii. 

II Ntua-fa 
14 fuchu«.|u, 

JJ Oiitseb'ang.fo. 

I* HiMdiYng. 
ig Kutiloi. 

16 ItettM. 

It 

)W.O. A,.cn«iti, 1S.I 
11. '-Vuia DUO let. 

1 'V-ei.. 

4 (Nia/lao-fu. 

.« Mua 4 .j w-U. 

I ItituurtKrw. 

7 •Lviocboo 
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Vy* 

a o J 
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1 P'ok'ou. 

3 Uha. 


(9.0. Agmrict, Id) 
IS. CSlakUag Diiteict. 
t “Chhttiing. 

4 SAirlnci 

3 'Yangstunr.fo. 

4 Sluopo. 

5 Eaogu. 

8 Piuj-iag. 

I *Huaun-ta. 

S *asSsckhag7*B. 
i SKh'ka. 

10 H«uOm«'(u. 

II TxUrUekuuaC- 

13 IliUttnemaa. 

IS fticfcoir. 

14 TaHutng. 

15 •leUagrin. 
lo *T N UAgtfcc». 

17 JaLaa. 

U Tiogasc. 

1* tCVinxcbow-fn. 

7>’ Hungl»l_ 

51 ChSnck'aa. 

7? Uf«*.' 
a ChietAhou. 

IB.O. Agtndn. 31.1 
IS. StAOxiAl Dia trici. 



(B. O. Apadn, 33) 
ii. -sooebow mania. 


4 iWowth. 

3 lOtUngihu. 
lB.O. AjtBrie*. 3.1 

Ii Htegpo DUtria. 

I *NlB(|W. 

4 *0>4nhjL 
3 Tioglji. 

< ‘Hanutn. 

S' 'T’aidww.fn. 

6 *Yu>ai»- 

7 Pokuan 

* iSbanliwig.t*. 

9 Ijalni 
lu Cloakaj-fo 
II iTrukiL 

14 FCagluta. 
t3 Nipghai. 

11 SMnggu. 

15 llldintlui, 
i* aysftim. 

lil.0. Agendea. 4IJ 
It. BAsgcbovOlatncL. 
I 'HaBgehiiw. 
i IlSettlcaoi OtScarT 

3 W 

4 'Xaahing. 

4 Fvraac, 
f 'Kirjieg. 

7 '’Uedwv.tu. 

8 ‘MiAiaiba n . 

7 Hiteh 

1“ Ponjlu. 

It Ymlkm. 
i: Sudicti. 

13 Taiiul. 

1 1 (li'aogiiu*. 

III. O. ACvix-ic. *L1 
M. -Weacbsw Diattict. 
i *\Vcociki». 

4 KVurLrw.fu 

3 YtJcfiHtc. 

4 UYadu.w ti(). 

5 IPSngjaitg. 

lltti Acrain.m 
It. Sxotaao DUtrict. 

t *Ssuua<i. 

4 IFwiinR-fu. 

jU, O. Actmrir-. .VI 

as. rooctow Diatrict. 

4 "Tangwinga 

3 'SUikin. 

4 fVeotrtnc-fu. 

1 Yawgk'oa. 

I iSiunn-fe 

7 'It'bicmuug.lH 

4 0*V<n ga» 

V *AMai* 

1“ *Pj*i»!a Am (!••/*<<. 

II lliiri-buna- 

14 ‘KuaiiIVk 
13 taiogs-icg. 

11 "Fouehnw fit) 

15 *KuCanc 
10 *Uaimu 
17 Orasi. 

U iSIuluien. 

l8. O. Agenctr*. 441 
23 . -Abo/ Dtatnet 
4 •llon^rb.nr.fu 
I *Pfhtli«iC’ 

4 Lutgngailiin. 


I •S«aloar. 
a 'Kil i-aar. 

I Talatase- 

I IQtii|i ecdp» . 

J TtlcgkW 
* Sambcjia. 

7 Tlfra. 

3 livStn-Ag 
9 Ch'jfltiok. 

10 KiBtnc. 

It LcoUcg. 

14 CdikH. 

13 KiUbioh. 

II Sultac. 

U Aapie 

I* )Oi'«3ciww.fu- 

17 fVcntbiL 
i# Orxcyang. 

Ik Uagiasg. 

Vt Tabccpu. 

(B. O- A crock*. IS) 
IS. - W urban Diatrict. 
I *lVtd»oi». 

4 IKoritia-ta. 

J IKanchow-f*. 

4 Uixio*»-(». . 

A Oi'ietrfia*-f>i 
0 TtCucilaka. 

7 INiemcg-f;. 
a Po*i 
» TJoatanx- 

I- 'Ttegtaien. 

iR 0. Agemac*. 4il) 
tt Uxaakal Katrtet. 


4 OiSng/iaa. 

1 Yfcgiak. 

I Sbaouton-fa. 

X NaaMsngebow. 

A Cbaodi r iog-fa 
(Skluhlagi. 

|RO. Ageocki, IU 

».• CistoaDiiniet. 

I 'Cim 
4 ’FaUblA. 

3 Kuta. 

4 ‘CintUL 


_ uxelhn. 

■ IV*«niuaj. 

19 liiltuiung. 

It tlhambuca. 

14 ITaileung. 

13 ISbeUi. 

14 IT^i/ioc. 
ti tTncgt.c n 

14 'NxaOaa. 

17 WfcjnpuA 

15 t&ctfpftg. 

I» iSbeklung. 

4» Ildla. 

41 Ufulttow.fa 
(VYiidkK). 

44 Tcangalkng. 

41 tCasHfoM-lll. 

44 SbeUi 

IRO. Hcctre ie*. 141.) 


I *JCincgtWw. 

IRU-Agroe/, u 

23,- fakbet Diatiiel. 

1 

2 

(LtnuhuwJ. 

3 katbduw. 

3 Cit) Sul^O flier. 

(U. tl A[«un. til 

SO. - iuegebow Diatrict. 
I 'I.unirbuw. 

3L Ut&gtag Diatrict. 

1 *3Jr0gt*L 

4 

3 taiiuu-rn. 

I KaacsuaB.fa. 

;• SliJuTinc. 

Ttiogbai 
7 Ynmaa-tu. 
i Taitedi'aan-lu. 


lit 41 


i.ll.» 


2i 


it 3iiH4o Diitrkv 

I *S4 ch><u. 

|B. 0. Agenetr*. JLI 

'eotYBab Dilute t- 


i ‘rttowA, 

4 Yi.lierVan4.fi*. 

3 lluibun. 

4 Tati-fo. 

A I irbiacg. 

IB IJ. Ao«nri«a. 4.1 
3(. Chaetita Dtatrlct. 
I ‘(l-angiha. 

4 ‘Huaagtaa. 

1 tifogetww. 

; 

6 iCTt'rmh.iw. 

7 'PVagSaJang. 

IB 41. Hgcarte*. i:.» 

31 Tatucg Oatriet 
• *Tati*ag. 

4 'Alilutg, 

J iTunlrti 
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SUMMARY OF IMPERIAL POST OFFICE ESTABLISHMENTS — Continued. 


Districts 
or Sub-Districts. 

Names 

op Provinces. 

Number or 

NUHBXB OF 

Prefectures 

and 

Independent 

Cities. 

District . 
Cities. ''' 

Head and 
Branch 
Offices. 

Box Office 
Agencies. 

Money Or 

A* 

der Offices 

B.t 



5 

33 

16 

24 

6 

3 

TTflnpi'how 


4 

29 

14 

28 

5 

1 

X 



2 

16 

5 

12 


S&ntuao 

Fuhkien.... 

1 

5 

2 

5 

1 

1 



6 

31 . 

18 

22 

9 

4 

Amoy 

M 

. 

4 

22 

18 

7 

.24 

15 


3 

Wuphow 

Kwangsi 

12 

56 

10 

20 

2 

3 

Samsbui 


6 

19 

6 

l6 

1 


Canton 


6 

28 

24 

121 

5 

II 

Kiungcbow 

„ 

I 

*3 

7 

I 

I 

1 

... 

Pakhoi -[ 




1 5 

13 

1 

rt. 

1 

Kwangsi 

I 

4 

J 




Lungchow 

JJ * 

2 

5 

I 

... 

1 

_ ... 

Mengtsz 

Yunnan..... 

10 


S 


2 

... 





I 

3 

1 


Tengyueh 

»» 

7 


5 

4 


... 

Changsha 

Hunan 

5 


7 

'7 

3 

3 

Tatung... 

Anhwei .. 

3 

SB! 

•3 

20 

2 

1 

Total 

290 

1,471 

392 

927 

109 

68 


• Mouey Order Offices A are those between which steam communication exists ; for these tbs limit of taut on one document Is $50, 
f Money Order Offices B are those situated inland, between which postal communication Is maintained by eavrltn or heels; for these the 
limit of issue on one document is $10. 

y.B. — Where a Money Order Is applied for at a Money Order Office A for payment at a Money Order Office B, or clot rtn4, the limit of 
issue is $10. • 

The Jtt is a per cent, of the sum paid out, and when a difference exists between the bank's rates at place of i«ane and plsre of payment, the 
nuke-up has to be paid in. 




H 
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Appendix C. 


Appendix D. 


POSTAL BESULTS BV DISTRICTS, FOR THE YEAR 1904. 


Mail Matter. 


I Letters in I 
Clubbed I 


Mokkt Order 
Trans actions. 



Received. 

Despatched. 

In Transit. 

Total. 

Number. 

Weight. 

Mails. 

leaned. 

Cashed. 

North China. 

Peking 

1,785,000 

1,130,000 

650,000 

3,565,000 

59,770- 

lb. OX. 

491,480 14 

25,700 

Hl/jfh 

53,559**9 

Hi.Th 

55,3*0.-:, 

ICmfeng 

535-544 

258,970 

313,956 

1,108,470 

4,791 

'5,542 7 


... 

Newehwnng ; 

1,831,196 

1,784,710 

*,409,952 

5,025,858 

29,582 

190,573 O 

30.744 

12,974-29 

2,866.25 

Tientsin 

3,189,241 

1,969,233 

1,437,698 

6,596,172 

63,657 

320,896 4 

102,992 

66, 86a 96 

39,495*59 

Cbefoo 

755,83s 

360,208 

388,685 

1,444,728 

10,866 

49,636 4i 

85,678 

12,297.19 

8,2iao3 

Chinan 

697.325 

313,70 

347,019 

1,358,140 

9.30* 

39,229 *0 

32 

...- 

... 

Kiaochow 

386,000 

178,000 

258,000 

822,000 

18,500 

100,232 8 

10,189.75 

=,089.74 

Central China. 
Chungking 

565,799 

23*»254 

269,^52 

1,066,855 

*5,392 

63,282 4 


15,046.01 

4,078.50 

Ichang 

329,087 

101,629 

248,228 

678,944 

15,269 

103,808 15 

2,770 

^869.56 

1,98a 50 

Shari 

200,199 

113,562 

75,853 

389,614 

3,2*9 

18,536 9 

4,959 

8,911.71 

3,576.11 

Yochotr 

1,158.675 

539,553 

802.901 

2,501,129 

25,888 

120,590 4J 

69,257 

36,848.89 

23,573-76 

Changsha 

203,173 

71,964 

94,019 

369,176 

3,382 

25,675 ' 

20,260 


Hankow 

2,164,600 

i,353,ooo 

1,484,300 

5,001,900 

42,500 

256,180 6 

593,739 

37,840.75 

37.195*55 

Kitikiang 

1,181,840 

45*1945 

680,208 

2.3 * 3*993 

55, *07 

591,682 12 

332,319 

4,319-03 

7,895.16 


Lower Yanotze and 
XEIGBBOCBING DISTRICTS. 


Wnhu 

929,792 

637.91° 

471,446 

2.039,148 

17,639 

133.938 

12 

468,164 

=8,194.95 

27,492.11 

Tatang 

33 , 7*4 

40,766 

30,955 

* 05,435 

1,488 

5,6== 

4 

22,335 

2,636.36 


Nanking 

479445 

659,36= 

*72.725 

*, 3 * 1.532 

2,600.000 


779 , 8=7 

0 

332,777 

37,371-76 

=7,366.9= 

Chinkiang 

1,200,000 

800,000 

600,000 

25.715 

Il 8 ,I 9 I 

li 

-" 595,540 

16,823.16 

34 , 135*39 

sdianghai 

5,666,869 

5 - 454,504 

2,040,84* 

13,162,214 

*88,497 

1,989,516 

8-2 

2,040,841 

27,320.31 

106,914.45 

Soochow 

55 *.374 

551.867 

87456 

1,190,697 


182,814 

0 


11,803.90 

20,428 

King])? 

1,235,6=3 

7 * 7,970 

435,8=6 

=,389.419 

9.382 

42,110 

154 

441,831 

2,272.29 

15,257.01 

Hangchow 

1,3=4.882 

643.179 

5*4,811 

=.457.87= 

* 4*973 

109,824 

42 


16,655.66 

15,756-07 

SnCTH China. 

Wenchow 

134.067 

85,1=3 

5 i.= 55 ; 

271.045 

3.837 

75.634 

124 

48,484 

3 - 149-42 

4 , 543-43 

Sant nan 

54 , 5*2 

22,727 


103,089 

447 

*. 43 * 

6' 

... 

7,093-36 

113-70 

Foochow 

932.547 

754,460 

388,581 

=.075,588 

26.700 

166.815 

0 

188,593 

34 , 970.30 

29,361.56 

Amov 

273.024 

178,819 

90,494 

542.337 

8,366 

57,888 

4 $ 

55,835 

9,544.80 

1,963 10 

Swalov 

376.0=9 

235.941 

144.244 

756.214 

10.624 

93.870 

64 

211,499 

5,302.96 ■ 

2,909.24 

Wuchow 

6=5,741 

3=2,965 

295.955 

1 . 244 , 66 ] 

* 4.923 

52,401 

*3 

200,571 

=.801.57 

1,091.99 

baiushui 

Canton 

* 74 - 4*0 

1,414.021 

78,651 

*. 055,943 

97.221 

562,287 

350.282 

3 . 032,251 

543 

47,787 

2.022 

367,410 

si 

0 

=,405,607 

1,648.06 

16,007.87 

202.67 

73.551758 

Kinngchow 

38,987 

26,126 

552 

65,665 

63 * 

3.378 

81 

I 

* 7,755 

9 . 7 * 5-07 

471.26 

Pakhoi 

134.964 

62,621 

55**45 

252.730 

1.659 


5-943 

4,181.63 

30497 

Lungchov 

=•694 

4.186 

Irt 04 

11,284 

39 

.85 

4 


7^48.26 

169.99 

Mengtsx 

* * 9,344 

34,285 

61.3=7 

= 34,956 

4,763 

29.590 

2 


2 , 342.9 3 

8399 

Sxemao 

6,894 

5,857 

12,751 

224 

9«5 

3 


66974 

13.15 

Tengyueh ; 

74,938 

40,767 

33.813 

* 49 . 5*7 

486 

1,753 

it 



Total 

30,670,985 

=1,291,853 

14.692,758 

66,655,596 

771.606 

5,953,887 14 

8,304,1=5 

501,671.69 

49984913 


Mail Matter 


CHINESE IMPERIAL POST. 
Notification No. 41 . 
TARIFF OF POSTAGE. 


Unit on Charge. 


A. Correspondence. 

Letter^ (d.) Every A *jz. ( 1 5 grammes) or frac- 

tion thereof. 

Postcard* — 

Single.......... 

Doable .. 


Newspaper* (e.) (?.).. 


ringiy or in 1 
Limit »f wit 
gr>immrAl 


Books and Printed Matter and Up to 3 ,»*. {90 grammes) .. 
Commercial Paper* (r.) (9.). 3 uz. to 81*. (240gnunn 

8 „ „ 16 „ (480 „ 

16 „ 32 „ (960 „ 

3 - r, ** „ (>.920 * 


Sample* (/.) (5.).- 


Up to 3 «a. (90 grammes) 

3 1 ix. to 8 1 ix. (240 grammes).., 
8 „ 12 (360 „ )„. 


B. Registration fa.). 

Simple.... 

With Return Receipt 

a Parcels** (a.) (h.) 


D. Monet’ Orders.. 


Up to I lb. (A kilogramme).. 

1 It*. t«* 3 Hi. (i 4 kilngranHuf 
3 w „ 6 „ (3* 

!6 . . 1 1 „ (5 

*11., 22 r (lO „ 


for phtre* only rent 
overland couriers.) 
Per Dollar. 


1.— -Domestic Places. 

<«o 

L 

IL 

Local. 

Domestic. 

Cents. 

Cfjit*. 

1 

2. 

1 

1 

2 

2 

4 

1 

1 

2 l 

2 

6 

4 

1° V 

8 

15 I 

15 

SO J 

1 

2 i 

2 

5 f 

4 

10 .1 


5 

10 

10 

16 I 

15 

20 j 

20 

SO - 

30 

40 

50 

80 j 

2 

2 


-Foreion Countries. 


V. 

Hoogkoirjr; *Iao 
U lean k T-dngUa. 


Cent*. j Cmti. 

10 (to I 3 »•) 


2 w ! i 

per a ox. 1 J>er aj ox. 

•50 KWimue* ■. ; p,.,- p^Ju^ wrap- 
! pod together with 
j two eopie* or mow, 
; for erery aj-nt, 

1 rt-nt. 


(50 jmtumie*}. 
Minimum I'harpe. *' 
10 ,*nU j*er pocket! 
for Ooi»iiu*ivJ*l j 
P*jw*. t 


(jo grenime*}. j 

Minimum *-li»rv*, j 


4 f-ait* f ~T lurJmi. j 


!W 

j"*r -j or 
(50 gramme*). 
Minimum charge, 

' 10 cen t* per jacket 
for Commercial 
I'jpTl 

2fr.) 

)-r j or 
(jo gnuumra). 
Minimum rhxrgt, 
4 cents p>T packet. 


Tariff II (Domestic) it uddi- £ s : I s 2 
tional to rate* in Special ggg g$g 
Table nf Union postage on : : s &-s . 
Parcel*, y.r. ■& r 1* 0 * 


H- # til 882-1 931 (M) 




W H- JtH # # Jlni 882-1 931 (W) 
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DECENNIAL REP0RT8, 1892-1901. 

TARIFF OF POSTAGE — Continued. 


L—Dointsnc Places... 


/Local : Tam rr L — Mail matter witbla delivery radius. 

^Domestic : Tabiff II. — Mail matter between Imperial Poet Offices in China. 


SL— FOREIGN CoDNTRIES- 


Ukiok : Tarut in (Union Bala). — Mail matter to or Lorn countries in the Postal Union (also to and from Meng- 
tsz, Si em ao, and Langdiow districts if conveyed through Tonkin, and Tengyneh district if conveyed t rid India). 
Japan : Tariff IV.— Mail matter to and from Japan. 

Hokqkoko: Tabiff V. — Mail matter to or from Hongkong, Macao, Tsingtau (German Kiaocbow), and Port 
Edward (Weibaiwei). 

These Tariffs frank international Letters and Boitcardi to and from any place in Cbinft where an Imperial Post Office exista ; bat Tariff 
II (Domestic) is additional for all international heavy mail article* — Newspapers, Books, Printed Matter, Commercial Paper*, and Samples — 
carried by courier to or from inland establishments not reached by steam. _ .- . 

[fn the case of international Panels, where and hnwsoerer carried, Tariff II (Domestic) is additional to the rate* in Special Table df 
Union postage on Parcels.] 

NJB. — Fall prepayment of Domestic rates in Chinese stamps is compulsory ; articles insufficiently prepaid, other than Letters, will be refined 
when presented for posting, and if dropped into the letter-box, are liable to detention. Articles arriving from abroad in s uffi c ient ly 
franked will be forwarded to destination, bnt dmible the insufficiency in Union postage, and for heavy mail articles transmitted inland 
once the insufficiency in Domestic postage, will be collected from the addressee on delivery. The amount due will be assessed in every 
case by a Head Office of the IJP.O. and indicated in postage -dne stamps affixed on the cover : refusal to acquit the postage dne 
so indicated will be equivalent to refusing the article. 

Any mail matter destined for inland places where no Imperial Post Office exists will be forwarded through Native agencies at the risk 
and expense of the addressee or sender. 

(e.) limit of sire, 18 inches* x iB inches x 18 inches (45 X 45 
X 45 centimetres) ; in rolls, 30 inche? (75 centimetres) in 
length X 4 inches (to centimetres) in diameter. 

{/.) Limit of sire, 12 inches X 8 inches X 4 inches (30 X 20 X to 
centimetres) ; in rolls, 12 inches (30 centimetres) in length 
X 6 inches (15 centimetres) in diameter. 

(j.) Liable to Letter tariff if sealed against inspection. 

(ft.) Limit of size, 2 feet X 2 feet X 2 feet (60 X 60 X 60 centi- 
metre?) ; limit of weight, 22 ft (10 kilogrammes) — except 
for inland places, for which the limit is 6 ft and 1 cubic foot. 

Parcels.— Parcel* may be insured at Money Order Offices against a domestic insurance fee of 1 per cent, of the amount insured, with a minimum 
fee of 10 cents ; the Union insurance' fee is additional. A Return Receipt may be obtained on payment of an additional fee of 5 cents In 
the case of domestic Parcels and 10 cent* in the esse of international Parcels. 

Parcels taxed with trade charges are accepted for tnmsroi>*ion between Money Order Office? <>n jxiyment of a 2 }>er cent fee of the 
amount to be collected. 

Monet Orders.— L imit of one Order, S50 between Money Order Offices connected by steam, and 810 between certain Office? in inland dis- 
tricts. For exchange rates and list of places to which Orders are issuable, inquire from LP.O. 

Cdbrjesct (for the purchase of Stamp?). — Full value dollars purchase 100 cents in stamps ; inferior dollars and fractional coins only accepted 
at current discount. Copper cash accepted at average dollar exchange rates periodically fixed by Postmaster. 


Notes.— (cl) Prepayment of full postage is compulsory. I 

(&.) When not registered, prepayment of postage is op- 
tional ; but unprepaid mail matter is liable to u 
charge of double portage on delivery, and insuffi- 
ciently prepaid matter of double the deficiency. 

(c.) At least part postage mnst be prepaid. 

(<f.) Limit of weight, 4 ft (1,920 grammes); limit of 
size, 2 feet X J foot x i foot (60 X 30 x 30 
centimetre?). 


* Parcels to *n<5 from rlsets In Shensi. Ksnsnh. Yttntun, Kweichow, and Siechwan are charged doable rate. (Parcels between Idling and Chungking marked “by Junk” m 
charjtd single rate.] 

t An sxtra charge of 2 cents psr &. Is collected on Parcels rfd Hongkong t« domestic jdacr*. 

A'ofr. — The following articles cannot be sent In null matter: Articles of a us tore likely L> soil or Injnrn the correspondence : explosive. In&umnabtr, or dangeron* anUtaocts : 
articles of contraband or Itible to Customs Duty : opium, gold, saver. Jewellery, precious stones, etc. Dutiable articles of vain* rosy, however, be sent by the Parrel Pest under 
special rorutaUnna, 

By Order of the Inspector General, 


APPENDIX H. — POSTAL KKPOBT, 1904. bd 

Appendix E. 


NOTE ON THE POSTAGE STAMPS OF CHINA 

In 1876 the Customs Postal Department was extended and allowed to accept corre- 
spondence from the general ptiblic for transmission between Treaty ports. Postage stamps 
being required for the purpose, a first issue was prepared, bnt only appeared in 1878, com- 
prising a set of three values in the tael currency, viz., i-candarin (green), 3-candarin (red), 
and 5-candarin (yellow). 

In 1885 a second issue took place, the stamps being of smaller size and different colours 
but of about the same design and of the same values as in the previous issue, viz., i-candarin 
(green), 3-candarin (mauve), and 5-candarin (bistre); these were water-marked with a device 
known as “ shell.” 

A third issue occurred towards the end of 1894, known as the “Jubilee Issue,” on the 
occasion of Her Majesty the Empress Dowager’s sixtieth birthday. It consisted of a set of nine 
different values, viz., i-candarin (geranium red), 2-candarin (olive-green), 3-candarin (yellow), 
4-candarin (rose), 5-candarin (deep chrome-yellow), 6-candarin. (carmine-brown), 9-candarin 
(gray-green), 12-eandarin (orange), and 24-eandarin (carmine). The first six values were of the 
ordinary size, but the last three of a larger and oblong form; they were water-marked with 
the "yin-yang " symbol, and were printed in Japan after new and varied designs prepared by 
the Department in Shanghai. 

Wien, in 1 896, the Imperial Post Office was formally recognised by Imperial Edict, the 
currency was changed from candarins (tael) to cents (dollar), and a new issue of 12 different 
values was ordered from Japan ; but these were not ready before a year or two later. Owing to 
this delay, the 1894 issue had to be continued, bnt with surcharges marked in dollar-cent vnlnes, 
viz., i, 1, 2, 4, 5, 8, to, and 30 cents; there were also revenue stamps surcharged for postage. 
This may he reckoned as the fourth issue, in use from January 1897. 

The fifth issue was lithographed in Japan in 1898, and the designs, though similar, were 
not identical with, and the colours were, in many cases, of different shades from, the current (t'.e, 
the sixth) issue. ■* 


Inspectorate General of Posts, 
Peking, ut September 1904. 



A 


T. PIRY, 

Postal Semi ary. 


The sixth issue was brought out in 1899, engraved on steel, printed by Wateblow & 
Sons in London, with perforations differing somewhat from the previous set The stamps are 
more elaborately wrought (having, e.g., a geometrical background) and are of 12 values, viz., 
I-cent (seal-brown), i-cent (orange-yellow), 2-cent (cardinal-red), 4-cent (red-brown), 5-cent 
(salmon), 10-cent (deep green), 20-cent (light red-brown), 30-cent (rose), 50-cent (light green), 
i-dollar (red and pale rose), 2-dollar (yellow and red), and 5-dollar (green and pale rose). The 
5-cent stamps issued during 1904 were inclined to orange-yellow, and sojne other issues ap- 
proached the colour of the 2-cent stamp ; and during 1905 will begin the issue of a new 5-cent 
stamp, mauve in colour. 
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A set of postage-due stamps was issued in 1904, all blue and of identical design ; their 
■values are, respectively, }, 1, 2, 4, 5, 10, 20, and 30 cents. 

The following table gives the number of stamps of each value that have been used in the 
first five issues, now all. obsolete and the blocks of which have all been destroyed : — 


First Issue, 1878. 


Number of Stamps 
issued. 


1 eandaiin 
3 » 

5 » 


Secokd Issux, 1885.* 

> 

Value. 

Number of Stamp* 
issued. 

1 eandsrin 

508,667 i 

3 a 

850,711 

5 .. 

348,161 


l 


Third Ibsck, 1894. 


Number of Stamps 
wsued.t 


FnrRTH IRSOK, 1 897 (srRCHARGF.il). 


Fifth Issuk, 1898.J 


,, . Sun-hurled Total Number 

v * Uie * on iwiml. 


3- ranflrtrin 

1- cHndnrin 
Revenue. 3 cl*. 

2- can diirin 
Revenue, 3 da. 

4- cnndnrin 
Revenue, 3 rtn 

5- candarin 

6- cnndHrin 
6-emidarin 
9-candflrin 

12-candann 
24-inndnrin 
Revenue, 3 ct*. 
Revenue, 3 i ts. 


Returned and 
dest roved. 


30 

I dollar 


j 

Value. 1 

j 

Number of • 
Stamps issued. 

l cent 

481,200 

1 „ 

433,=<» 


1,248,000 

4 

912,000 

5 *1 

360,000 

10 

360,000 

20 

1 68,000 

30 n 

168,000 

50 * 

360,000 

i dollar 

51,600 

4 

- »» 

12,930 


7,200 

P«wt«nnl, I cent 

* 

1,001,000 



* In addition wer® U«u*l, in 1897, 39,000 of i-Cfnt »nn*lwr){e*l on i-mudarln, 40.000 of a-«>*ut irar»-lurg*«l on 3-**u.Urin, 56.840 0* 
5-w.t nnrvh*rge<I on s-camlirin, or thU twin*. 

t JC*t Jiuop, Uvsliirtlng those return*! mi.] ■Irctruye.I. 

J The hlpli^r •l#ii>miliiatloiin nvr* umM rlijrfly for R»iuUUn*r *inl tli«*jvfore .lid not *ut»r into general circulation. 
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APPENDIX n. — POSTAL REPORT, 1904. 

Appendix F. 

NOTE ON THE GOVERNMENT COURIER SERVICE OF CHINA. 

The I Chan (5$ J£), or Government Service of Couriers for the transmission of official 
despatches, is mentioned in the records of the Chon dynasty, some 3,000 years ago, and has 
always existed since. As actually working, this Service iSs placed under the supervision of the 
Board of War at Peking, where a special department, the (\e Chia Ssfl C® |g 5J), with seven 
officials at its head, superintends all I Chan affairs, both metro|>olitan and provincial, aud keeps 
and audits accounts. Two YamSns near the Tung Hua Men, both under joint Manchn and 
Chinese Directors (Chien-tu), keep up at the capital their connexions with the provinces; one, 
known as the Ma Kuan (g§ f|), oversees the couriers and horses; the other, the Chieli Pao 
Ch'n (J§ |g), attends to the mails on arrival and departure. 34. messengers are said to be 

perpetually on roster to maintain constant relations between these two YamSns and the head 
department in the Board of War. As detached from these central bureaux, 16 Directors, 
called Ti-tang (g jg), all superior military graduates, are appointed by the Board of War to 
reside in the provincial capitals and keep up from there direct communication with Peking: the 
Director at each place depends on the Provincial Judge. These 16 head bureaux are distributed* 
among the provinces as follows: Chihli, Kiangnan, Shantung, Shansi, Honan, Shenkau, Cheh- 
kiang, Fuhkien, Kiangsi, Hupeh, Hunan, Kwangtung, Kwangsi, Szechwan, Vunnan; one is 
special for the Yellow River and Grand Canal. 

All covers for despatch through the I Chan (!pjl j£) to the provinces have first to be 
inspected and stamped at the Ch'e Chia Ssft; they are then sent to the Chieli Pao*Ch'u and 
through the Ma Kuan, whose horses and men are requisitioned, thence forwarded to the first 
stage from Peking, i.e., Liang-hsiang-hsien if for n westward direction, or Tungchow if eastwards; 
the Chou or Hsien there is responsible for the transmission to the next stage, and so on at each 
subsequent stage till the cover reaches its destination. Similarly, for provincial despatches to 
Peking, the T‘i-tang attends to their despatch to the first stage from his end, and they proceed 
from stage to stage till they reach the Ch'e Chia Ssfl at Peking, whence they are sent to the 
Yarnen concerned. Any despatch so sent must be enclosed in an official cover, ma-fing ( S| 
indicating on a slip attached to it, p'ai tan m m>. the I Chan cities through which it has to 
pass; this slip is annotated at each place with the date of the passage. According to the urgency 
of the message, the couriers, /u-i (Jz S). travel from 200 to 600 It per day, and at each stage 
horses and men must, in principle, be kept in readiness. 

In addition to the transmission of despatches, the I Chan also provides means of transport 
for officials on transfer, but. in this case, by regulation, the travellers must hold an authority 
or hno-p'ai (fc |§) to requisition horses and men at the official stages on the way. 

The sums spent for the maintenance of this large Service are not centralised in Peking, but 
are deducted at each district town from the local taxes to be reported to the provincial Treasure, 
and thence yearly to the Throne. This loose system of payment is said to lead to many abuses. 
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Aborigines, Fuhkien, 89. 

Amoy: population, 1 30 ; number of Foreign residents, 131; 
physical products of district^ 139 ; methods of transport, 
140 ; changes in water approaches, 133 ; military and in- 
dustrial, etc., development in district, 145 ; indications 
of progress among the Natives, id.; roads, policing, etc., 
Kulangsu, 131; board for protection of trade, 147; chief 
occurrences of decade, 117 ; trade prospects, 147. 

Anglo-French Convention of 1896, baring of, on Yunnan 
affairs, 45c. 

— mining syndicate, Yunnan, 454. 

Aniseed oil: particulars and statistics of trade, Kwangsi, 

Army: Canton, 195. 

Akkhold, Karbebg, & Co.: kerosene oil tanka, Canton, 196. 

Arsenals: Pagoda Anchorage, Foochow, 11 a. 

Artesian wells : Ningpo, 58. 

Austria, H.I.H. the Crown Prince of, visits Canton and 
Macao, 219. 


Banlus, Native: Amoy, 140; Canton, 193; Foochow, no; 
Hangchow, 25; Kiungchow, 392; Lungchow, 446; 
Mengtai, 473; Pakhoi, 420; Samshui, 266; Swatow, 
163; Sremao, 496; Wenchow, 79; Wuchow, 325; de- 
mand for safe deposits, Canton, 193. 

Bebssfom, land Chablns, viaita Hongkong, 219. 

BMara, P. & 0 . sa., wrecked in typhoon (1892), 117, 234. 

Borers: general account of troubles, 512-529; warnings of 
approach of, 512; guards sent to Peking, 513; the 
first relief expedition and its experiences, 514; direct 
hostility of the Imperial soldiers, srj; capture of the 
Taku Forte and effect on situation, id.; discussion and 
criticism as to necessity of captnre, id; state of affairs 
at Tientsin, 517 ; attack on and capture of the city of 
Tientsin, 520; Peking Legation relief force leaves Tien- 
tsin, 522 ; an account of the punitive expeditions, 523- 
528 ; effect of troubles at Amoy, 122 ; do. at Canton, 
170, 189; do. at Hangchow, 18; do. at Pakhoi, 425; 
do. at Swatow, 149; do. at Wenchow, 76; bibliography 
of works dealing with the crisis of 1900, 599. 

Boycott See Lappa. 

Camphor trade: a latent resource, Fuhkien, 90, 140; the 
camphor industry, do, 140. 

Canals : Hangchow, 8. 

Canton: population, 183; Foreign do, 184; water ap- 
proaches, 188; extension of harbour Omits, 186; ex- 
tension of the city, 183: works, etc., 185; projected 
waterworks, id.; street-lighting, 188; policing and 
thieves, 186 ; engineering shops, 196 ; docks and ship- 
building yards, si; pumping-houses, 197 ; increase in 
cost of necessaries, 182 ; record in value of trade at, 
170 ; chief events of the decade, 169. 


Cassia Biver, Kwangai, 270. 

Chang Chifi-Wah, H.E., 566. 

Chang Ybn-hooh, H.K, 219. 

Chehkiang: physical character of province, 22; rivers and 
waterways, id.; mountains, 33; natural products, 78; 
circuit divisions, 6; Native opium trade, 14, 55, 72; 
industries, 78; floods, 20, 75; disturbances, 18, 76; 
lheraiy facilities, 9, 27, 64 ; literary degrees, 21, 22, 62, 
66, 77; missions, 27, 28, 32, 65, 80; prospects, 31, 67, 
82. 

Chihli: military and industrial, etc., development, 572; 
literary degrees, 566 ; literary facilities, id.; railways, 
589; unhappy occurrences, 564; tu alto Tientsin. 
Chinese Engineering and Mining Company, 538. 

Ch*ing, HXH. Prince, 522. 

Chino-Japanese Convention of Tientsin, 1885, 51a 

— war: some account of the events leading np to, 510; 

referred to, 37, 117, 118, 169, 189; effect of; on mihtaiy 
policy of Chinese Government, 5 10, 

Chinwangtao, possible effect of opening of, on Tientsin trade, 
540 . 

Ch*dn, H.LH. Prince, 220. 

Cigarettes : competition between American, Chinese, and 
Japanese, Hangchow, 12 ; import of and demand for, 

rc , , 

dan-fighting : Swatow, i6r. 

Coal: Chihli, 538; Fnhkien, 140; Kwangtung, 191, 422; 
Pakhoi, 422 ; Yunnan, 471. 

Code of Law, Imperial : free translation of section regarding 
illicit associations, 304. 

Compagnie Fran pure des Chemins de Fer de lTndo-Chine et 
du Yunnan, 453. 

Cotton : cultivation, production, etc., Chehkiang, 48 ; cotton 
mills, Foochow, 95 ; do., Hangchow, 27 ; do., Ningpo, 
64. 

— goods: import particulars, Canton, 171; do., Foochow, 

97; do., Kiungchow, 374; do., Kowloon, 208; da. 
Lappa, 229, 230 ; do., Lungchow, 433 ; import par- 
ticulars and statistics, 1892-1901, Mengtsr, 456 ; table 
showing average price every fifth year since 1886, 
Ningpo, 41 ; Pakhoi, 409 ; Samsh ui, 259 ; import par- 
ticulars, Swatow, 152; Sremao, 482; import particulars 
and statistics, 1892, 1901, and 1902, Tientsin, 533; 
Wenchow, 70 ; Wuchow, 274, 345 ; Yntiing, 503 ; net 
import of cotton goods direct from Foreign countries, 
1892-1901, statistics, xrviii (App.). 

— raw : export, Ningpo, 47 ; import particulars. Lappa, 

231. 

— yam : import statistics, 1892-1901, and particulars, 

Canton, 172 ; do., Kowloon, 208 ; import particulars, 


Customs, Imperial Maritime c additional regulations and 
changes in staff, Amoy, 144 ; additions to staff and 
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work, Canton, 194 ; inorease in work, Foochow, in ; 
staff in 1897, 1898, and 1901, Hangchow, 26 ; changes 
in work, etc., Kiungchow, 393; stations, Kowloon, 201, 
203, 210 j frontier line, do, 203; frontier duty, id; 
frontier guard, id ; staff, do., 222 ; situation of office 
and rematka concerning, do., 205 ; differences as com- 
pared with other CuBtom Houses, id ; opium office at 
ghamahuipo, reasons for retention of; on old location, 
do, 213 ; increase of staff; Lappa, 247 ; do, Lungchow, 
447; regulations, procedure, sta$ etc., Mengtez, 475; 
additions to staff and work, Ningpo, 63 ; change in 
procedure, Pakhoi, 421 j changes in regulations and 
increase of work, Swatow, 164; station changed, 
Szemao, 496 ; extension of work, etc, Tientsin, 572 ; 
particulars of staff, Wuchow, 326. 

Customs, Native: under Maritime Customs supervision, 

■ . . ' O 1 1. OllU! -DO . J. 


164; do., Tientsin, 588; do, Wenchow, 83; do, Wu- 
chow, 272, 326; selected list of duties on certain 
articles, do, 365. 

Cuttle-fish : trade in, and export particulars, Ningpo, 49. ^ 

Darjeeling, great landslip at, 504 

Degrees, literary: Chehkiang, 2r, 22, 62, 66, 77 ; Chihli, 
566, 569; Fuhkien, 88, 107, 136: Hainan and Lei-chou, 
390, 391; Kwnngsi, 306, 308, 440; Kwangtung, 190, 
191 j Wenchow, 77; Yunnan, 467, 488. 

DennwrtH.RH. Prince Waldehar of, visits Foochow, 107. 

Dialects, Fuhkien, variety of; 89. 

Dickkbox, Mr. j. JL, of Tientsin: remarks on Tientsin 
import trade, 535. 

Disease: particulars, Amoy, 13;; do, Kiungchow, 389: 
do, Lungchow, 439; do, Ningpo, 61 ; Pakhoi, 418; 
particulars, Swatow, 161 ; Tibet, 304 ; Wenchow, 75 ; 
particulars, Wuchow, 357. 

Disturbances: Ch‘ii-chou, Chehkiang, 18; Fuhkien, 105: 
Ku-cb‘ong massacre, 96, 103 ; Kwangd, 304 ; Kwang- 
tung, i6r, 241, 417: Swntow, 161; Wenchow, 75; 
Yunnan, 464; Boat Rebels and Taipings, Kwnngsi, 
271, 302; Boxer rising, ire Boxers; Piracy, q.v. 

d’OrlAans, Prince Henri, visits Mengtaz, 466. 

Bouheb, H.E. M.: visits Pakhoi, 419; do. Mengtsz, 466. 

Drought: Chehkiang, 61 ; Kwangsi, 299, 439; Kwangtung, 
242, 417; Swatow, 160. 

Durand, Sir Mortiher, 500. 

Dye-stnff: quantity and value imported during the decade, 
statistics, Lungchow, 433. 

Earthquakes: Amov, 133; Swatow, 160; Yatung, 504 

Education: T‘ung win Institute, Amoy, 121; Tung Ya 
College, do., 122 ; remarks by Messrs. Weed, Rankin, 
and Sadler on Thing W«n Institute, Anglo-Chinese 


Electric light: proposed introduction of, in locality of 
Ningpo, and effect on kerosene oil trade, 44 ; referred 
to. Canton, 196. 

Emigration: method of transmitting emigrants letters and 
remittances, Amoy, 143; particulars, Foochow, 103; 
from Human , and effect of returned emigrants on 
community, 387; to Brazil from Macao, 224; to 
Straits Settlements from Ningpo, prospects of; 57; 
particulars, Pakhoi, 421. 

Engineering shops, Canton, 196. 

Epidemics: Pakhoi, 418. 

Explosion: White Fort, Sharp Peat, Foochow, 106. 


exports, do., 11; statistics, 1892-1901, and particulars, 
Kiungchow, 379; statistics of qusntity and value of 
the principal exports, 1892-igoi, do., 400; particulars, 
Lappa, 233; tables of average values of principal ex- 
ports, 1892 and 1901, do., 239; statistics, 1892-1901, 
do., 230; particufiirs, Lungchow, 433! do., Mengtex, 
457; statistics of average values of principal exports, 
1892, 1893, 1898, and 1901, Ningpo, 56; statistics of 
more important articles, 1882-1891 and 1892-1901, and 
particulars, Swatow, 154: statistics of average prices 
of principal articles of Native export, 1891 and 1901, 
do, 159; particulars and statistics, 1897-1901, Szemao, 
483; particulars, 1892-1904, Tientsin, 535; statistics 
of values, 1897-1901, Wuchow, 273; particulars, do., 
274; statistics of net quantity and value of the prin- 
cipal exports, 1897-1901, do., 347; principal articles 
exported to Foreign countries in 1901 compared as to 
quantity and value with the same articles in 1892, 
statistics, xxi (App.) ; export of principal Native goods 
to Foreign countries, 1892-1901, statistics, xxxiv (App.); 
value of Native goods exported direct to Foreign 
countries from the Treaty ports, 1892-1901, statistics, 
xvi (App.); value of Native produce of local origin 
exported to Foreign countries nnd Chinese ports, 1892- 
1901, statistics, xvii (App). 


Famine : Kwangtung, 417. 

Fans, palm-leaf : export, Lappa, 235. 

— paper : trade in, and export particulars, Ningpo, 49, 

“Fantan”: Canton, 194 

Festival of All Souls : Kiungchow, 390. 

Fires: Foochow, 103, 106 ; Ningpo, particulars, 61 ; M 
chow, do., 77. 


do., Kwangsi, 307; do., Lungchow, 440; proposed Foochow : popi 
military college at Ningpo, particulars, 64 ; Foreign lation of 

education schools, Swatow, 162; education in Foreign approachee 

subjects, Canton, 191 ; standard of literacy, Fuhkien, mills, 95 ; 

89, to8; female education, do., 108; illiteracy, Hainan, 103 ; worl 

390; standard of literacy, Kwangsi, 440; illiteracy, cade, 95. 

Wenchow, 77 ; standard of literacy, Yunnan, 489. Foreign interes 


Fires: Foochow, 105, 106: Ningpo, particulars, 61 ; Wen- 
chow, da, 77. 

Fish, fresh : trade in, nnd export particulars, Ningpo, 49. 

Floods : Canton, 189 ; Chehkiang, 20 ; Chihli, 564 ; Foo- 
chow, 106 ; Kwangsi, 299 ; Kwangtung (W est River), 
262; Kwangtung (Lien-chon), 416; Wenchow, 75; 
Wuchow, 304 ; Yunnan, 463. 

Flour, Foreign : demand for, Amoy, 124 ; import, Foochow, 
97 ; do., Ningpo, 45 ; import statistics, 1882-1891 and 
1892-1901, Swatow, 153. 

— mill, Hsing-hua, Fuhkien, 95. 

Foochow : population, 102, 107 ; registered Foreign popu- 
lation of Consular district, 103 ; changes in water 
approaches, 104 ; industries, ro8 ; cotton and flour 
mills, 95 ; transfer of wholesale trade to Native dealers, 
103 ; works, 104 ; police, id.; chief events of the de- 
cade, 95. 1 

Foreign interests, decline of, at Ningpo, 58. 
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Formosa : administration of, 95 ; loss of, id. ; state of anarchy 
daring Chino-Jspanese wan 118; the Republic, 119; 
naturalisation of FohMen Chinese as Japanese subjects, 
I3»- 

French Customs Tariff, application of, to Yunnan transit 
cargo, 45'- 

Fuhkien : population, 89; aborigines, id.; dialects, id; 
emigration, 103 ; physical characteristics, 90, 108, 139 ; 
natural products, id; mineral wealth, 90 ; industries, 
108, 109 ; Native opinm trade, 86, lor, 128 ; means of 
transport, 108 ; literacy in North FnKfaen, 89 ; literary 
degress, 88, 107, 136; distinguished officials, 93, 115, 
147; prospects, 94 115. 

Fdkoshdia, General, 519. 


Gambling : Canton, 194 ; a licensed monopoly, id 
Gap Hoot Lighthouse, 214. 

German Commercial Mission visits Hangchow, 1897, 8. 
Ginger, preserved : decline of the trade, 177. 

Grpps, Midshipman, his account of siege of Tientsin, 521. 
Odd mining : Tibet, 503. 

Grand Canal, the, 17. 

Ground-nut oil : export particulars, 1892-1901, Lapps, 235. 
Guilds : Amoy, 146 ; Canton, 198 ; Chihli, 592 ; Foochow, 
1 13; Hainan and Lei-chou, 394 ; Hangchow, 29; Lung- 
chow, 448; Mengtsz, 477; Swatow, 167; Wenchow, 
80 ; Wuchow, 333 ; Ynnnan, 477, 496. 


Hai-ho eonservaucv : Tientsin, 553. 

Hainan : population, 390 ; physical characteristics, 391 ; 
composition, chsracter, nnd occupation of inhabitants, 
387 ; miliiury and industrial development, 393 ; un- 
happy occurrences, 388. 

Hangchow : situation, I ; population, t6 ; communication 
with Shanghai and Ningpo, I ; do. with Soochow and 
Shanghai, 8 ; description of journey from latter, 1 ; the 
flourishing suburb of Hsin-ma-t‘ou, 2 ; remnants of 
Taiping devastation, 4 ; the Western lake and the 
Imperial palace, 3 ; temples and pagodas, and the priests, 
their revenue, and their climtHc, id.; the bore wall, 4 ; 
Foreign Consulates, 5 ; disadvantageous position of the 
Settlement, 6 ; Japanese Concession, 6, 7 ; opening of 
Custom House, 6 ; Foreign Settlement, 7 ; works and 
blinding, 16 ; police force, id.; roads, 17 ; changes in 
water approaches, id.; explosion of powder magazine, 
id.; explosion at powder factory (1900), 20; prospects, 
30. ' 

Hakhbken, General von, 51 1. 

Hart, Mr. James, 500. a 

Hart, Sir Robert, 51 1, xlv (App.). 

11 Haul-overs,” 39. 

Hokow, opening of, 452. 

Hospitals: Canton, 198; H6pital de St, Vincent, Hang- 
chow, 28; English Presbyterian Mission hospitals, 
North Kwangtung, 166; Wnncbai, 241. 

House Tax, Kwangtung, 195. 

Hsunchow, Kwnngsi, 271. 

Hydraulic press packing : Tientsin, 537. 


Import trade: particulars, Amoy, 123; do., Canton, 171 ; 
do., Foochow, 97 ; increasing Foreign imports, statistics, 
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1896-1901, and particulars, Hangchow, 12; statistics, 
1892-1901, and particulars, Kiungchow, 373, 397; da, 
Kowloon, 208; particulars, lappa, 229; tables of average 
values of principal Foreign imports, r892 and 1901, do., 
-239; statistics, 1892-1901, do., 240; value of Foreign 
goods imported bv way of the West River, statistics 
1892-1901, Lungchow, 434; statistics, 1892-1901, and 
particulars, Ningpo, 41 ; particulars, Samahui, 259; 
particulars and statistics, Szemao, 482; statistics, 1892, 
1901, ahd. 1902, and particulars, Tientsin, 533; statistics 
of values, 1897-1901, Wnchow, 273; particuiare, 1897- 
1901, da, 274; statistics of net quantity and value 
of the principal Foreign imports, 1897-1901, do., 345; 
do. of Native imports, da, 346; list of varieties and 
brands of certain imports met with and the countries 
from which they come, do., 354; valuo in Haikwan 
taels of the net import of Foreign goode at the Treaty 
ports, 1892-1901, statistics, xiv (App.); value in ster- 
ling (at tiie average rate of exchange for each year) of 
the net import of Foreign goods at the Treaty ports, 
1892-1901, statistics, xv (App); principal articles im- 
ported into China in 1901 compared aa to quantity 
and value with the same articles in 1892, statistics, 
xx (App.) ; 40 years values of the principal articles of 
Foreign import, statistics, xxii (App). 

Inland waters steam navigation : Amoy, 144; Canton, 169, 
184; Samshni, 237; Swatow, 250. 

Iron : Fnhkien, 140. 


Kang I.H.E., 190. 

K‘ano Yd-wei, 219. 

Kaolin deposits, Santnno, 91. 

Hashing, 8. 

Kinngchow: water approaches, 388; works,. etc, 387; a 
general review of the decade, 371 ; trade prospects, 394. 

Kongmoon : description, 237. 

Koxort, Prince, visits Hangchow, 21. 

Kowloon: principal occurrences of the decado, 201 ; British 
flag hoisted at Taipo, 202 ; Imperial Maritime Customs 
at, 203; trade at, 206; opium trade, 21 1 ; money 
market, 214; lights, 215; plague, 216; storms, 219; 
shipping, 222. 

— Convention, the : text of, 201. 

Ku-ch‘eng massacre, the, 96, 105. 

Knlangsu. Ser Amoy. 

Knmchnk : description, 257. 

Kwangchovrwan, effect of opening of, on opinm trade at 
Lappa, 237. 

Kwangsi: geographical situation, 309, 427; physical and 
general description, 309: extent, id.; general physical 
characteristics, id.; rivers, id.; rentes, 310; climate, 
311; population, 31 1, 427, 440; races, 311; diseases, 
312; geological formation, 313; minerals, id.; flora, 
313 ; fauna, 317; animal and vegetable resources, 318; 
liquid indigo and wood oil manufacture, 320; salt 
industry, 321; administrative divisions, 358, 427; 
civil, military, and industrial development, 327, 447; 
mining, 329; list showing distribution . of certain 
minerals in Kwangsi, 360; residences of chief officials, 
427 ; open ports in, 428 ; pfoepects, 341, 449. 

Kwsngsi-Tonkin frontier, delimitation of, 43a 


Juno Lu, H.E., 522. 
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Kwangtung : population, 191, 387, 390, 41 1 physical 
characteristics, id; climate, id; rivere, 155 , 261 j 
physical characteristic* of West River area, 264; floods, 


literaiy degrees, 19b, 191 ; missions, 166, 197, 394, 423; 
proupwts, 199, 394- 
Kwetiin: description, 292. 

Kweiyang: description, 293. 

Locquerware : particulars of industry, Foochow, 108 ; 
lacquered silk, 109. 


— publications: Canton, 199. 

Lib Ycso-fb, General, 121, 339. 

Liuchow, Kwangsi, 271. 

Lo Ffiso-tc, HE, 115. 

LoauB, Kwangtung, 195. 

Lb Cb‘cas-us, H.E., 340. 

LO Hai-hcas, H.E„ 219. 

Lungchow : situation of, 428 j climate, 431 ; population, 
439 ; premature state of trade at, 428 ; changes in water 
approaches, 439 ; local improvements, id. ; chief occur- 
rences during the decade, 431. 

Lyons Commercial Mission visits Mengtsz, 452. 


Matches: export, Foochow, 99: competition of Chinese, 
Japanese, and Foreign, and result, do., 98 ; import, 
Ningpo, 44; do, Swatow, 152; do, Wenchow, 70. 
Mata: export of, Lappa, 234. 

Matting: export statistics, 1892-1901, and particulars, 
Canton, 176. 

McLxibh, Mr. W, his account of siege of Tientsin alluded 
to, 521. 

Mechanical plant : large UBe of, Canton, 196. 

Medicines, Foreign : Canton, 172. 


Lappa : incidents of the decade at Macao, 223 ; boycott at 
do. (1892), id.; delimitation of Macao frontier, 226; 
the “rice junk case,” id; decrease of Macao trade, 
229 ; water approaches, 241 j prospects, 248. 

Lecblkr, Rudomb, 166. 

Legations, Peking: siege of, 1900, 522. 

Li Has-cbasq, H.E, 424. 

Li Hsisg-jbi, H.E, 1 ij. 

Li Hbng-cbang, H.E, 220, 394, 424, 425, 510, 522; 
drastic measures of, in dealing with Canton thieves, 1 
187 ; his excellent record as Viceroy of the Two Kwang, 
199. 

Li PisG-Hfcco, Governor of Kwangsi, 340. 

Lien-chon prefecture, Kwangtung : types of population, 
various races in, and lawless character of inhabitants, 
414: physical attraction of ladies of; id; varying 
opinion of Commissioner of Customs and British Consul 
on the point, id; Sr Tbso-p'o, the poet, attempts 
remedial sartorial measures in connexion with, id.; 
appreciation of; in Canton bagnios, id 

Lights, etc.: Amoy district, 133; Canton do, 188; Foochow 
do, 104; Kiungchow do, 388; Kowloon do, 214; 
Lappa do, 241 ; Ningpo do, 61 ; Samshui do, 261 ; 
Swatow do, 160; Tientsin do, 564; Wenchow do, 74; 
Wuchow do, 298. 

Likin : list of Likin branch offices in Kw angsi, 368. 

Literarv movement: Canton, 190; Chehkiang, 21; Chihli, 

-rv. VI - . . II.:. T.:-at.. n 


Mengtsz: population, etc., 462; water approaches, id.; at* 
tack on Foreigners at, 454 j review of the decade, 
451; prospect*, 478. 

Metals: import, Foochow, 98 ; do. Lappa, 231 : do, Ningpo, 
42; do, Swatow, 152; net import of metals direct from 
Foreign countries, 1892-1901, statistics, xxx (App.). 
Mining: coal, 140; iron, id; tio, 469; Kwangsi, 329; 

Tibet, 503 ; Yunnan, 469, 492. 

Mint: Foochow, 95; Hangchow, 9; Tientsin, 547. 

Missions, Protestant : Amoy, 146; Canton, 197; Chehkiang, 
27 j Chihli, 592; Fnhkien, 92, 112, 145; Hainan and 
Lei-chon, 394: Kinngchow, id; Kwangsi, 332, 448; 
Kwangtnng, 166, 394, 423; Ningpo, 63; Pakhoi, 423: 
Swatow, 166 ; Tibet, 506; Wenchow, 79; Yuunan, 477 i 
496. 

— Roman Catholic : Chehkiang, 32 ; Chihli, 592 ; Fnhkien, 
92, 1 13, 145 ; Hangchow, 28 : Hainan and Lei-chon, 394 ; 
Kinngchow, id.; Kwangsi, 332, 448: Kwangtung, 167, 


Cwangsi, 332, 448; Kwangtung, 167, 


394, 423 ; Lungchow, 448 ; Pakhoi, 423 ; Swatow, 167 ; 
Wenchow, 80; Yunnan, 477, 496. 

Mohanahan, a Bummer resort, 2. 

Mollendorfv, Mr. von, Commissioner of Customs : memo- 
randum by, on Ningpo tea trade, 47 ; efforts of in con- 
nexion with banding, Ningpo, 58. 

Money exchange : Amoy, 141 ; Canton, iSi; Foochow, 102; 
Hangchow, 15; Kiungchow, 385 ; Kowloon, 214; I*p- 


of exchange at Shanghai for bank telegraphic transfers 
on London, with the sterling equivalent of 100 Shanghai 
taels at the respective rates, 1892-1901, statistics, xix 
(App.). 

— msrket: Amoy, 141 j Canton, 181; Foochow, 101 ; 
Hangchow, 15; Kinngchow, 385; Kowloon, 214; Lap- 
pa, 238; Lungchow, 437: Ningpo, 55; Pakhoi, 413; 
Santuao, 87; Swatow, 158; Szemao, 485: Tientsin, 
344: do., “financial crisis" of 1902-03, 545: Wen- 
chow, 73 ; Wuchow, 278 ; Yatnng, 504. 

Monopolies at Macao, 224. 

Morphia: import statistics and particulars, Amoy, 127: 


Morphia: import statistics and particulars, Amoy, 127: 
trade in, and prevalence of habit, id; morphia pills 
more injurious than opium, 126; import particulars, 
Canton, 173, 181. 

Mortuary : controversy regarding establishment of, Ningpo, 
59 - 


Ma Pi-vao, H-E. : bis excellent record as Governor of 
Kwangtung, 198 ; death of, 199 ; referred to, 339. 
Macao. See Lappa. 

Macaulay Mission, the, 500. 

Macoowas,' Rev. Jons : remarka by, concerning road im- 


provements on Kulangsn, Amoy, 131. 
Manila Lottery tickets : sale of, forbidden, 


Amoy, 1 17. 


Nanning, Kwangsi: description of, 293: referred to, 271. 

Newspapers: Hangchow, 22. 

Ningpo: situation, 37; changes in water approaches, 60: its 
past and present, id.; effect of opening Hangchow on 
Ningpo trade, 38 ; anxjety of mercantile community aa 
to improvement of mailt trade route to western districts, 
39; works, bunding: and Wharfage Dues, 58: -police, 




Normandy Norwegian ba: wreck ofj in typhoon (1892), 134. 

North River, Kwangtnng: description of, 225. 

Officials, distinguished: Chehkiang, 5, 29, 66; Chihli, 592; 
Fnhkien, 5, 93, i* 5 > >47; Kwangsi, 339, 448; Kwang- 
tang, 198, 394, 424, 448 ; Yunnan, 477. 

Oil, kerosene: Amoy, 123; Canton, import statistics, 1892- 
1901, and particulars, 174; Foochow, import particulars, 
98 ; Kowloon, import statistics at Kowloon and Canton, 
1892-1901, and comments, 207 ; Lapps, import par- 
ticulars, 292 j Mengtsz, 457 ; Ningpo, import statistics, 
1 892- 1901, and particulars, 43; do., temporary monopoly 
bv Chinese company of oil dealers, id.; do., possible 
effect on trade of introduction of electric light, 44; 
Santuao, 85; Swatow, import statistics, 1892-1901, and 
# particulars, 1 52 ; do., tanks, 165 ; Wuchow, 274. 

Opium Farm, Hongkong, 214. 

— Foreign : import statistics, 1892-1991, Amoy, 126; rea- 

sons for decline, id.; import statistics, 1892-1901, and 
particulars, Canton, 180; particulars, Foochow, 100, 
101; revenue on, 1892 and 1901, do., 100; effect of 
rise in exchange on prices, do., 101 ; particulars, Hang- 
chow, 12, 14; import statistics and particulars, 1892- 
1901, Kinngchow, 384; statistics of prices, 1892-1901, 
do., 385; import statistics, 1892-1901, and comments, 
Kowloon, 21 1, 212 j combined import statistics, 1892- 
1901, at Kowloon, Canton, and Lnppn, 211 ; particulars, 
Lungchow, 435; import statistics, 1892-1901, und 
particulars, Ningpo, 53 ; measures adopted to benefit 
trade, do., 54 ; statistics of prices, 1882-1891 and 1892- 
1901, id. ; particulars, Pakhoi, 41 1 ; import particu- 
lars, Santuao, 86; import particulars, decrease of trade, 
and comment*, Swatow, 156; statistics of import 
and prices, 1892-1901, do., 157; import statistics and 
average values, 1892-1904, and particulars, Tientsin, 
542; import statistics, 1892— 1 9or, and particulars, 
Wenchow, 71 ; particular*, Wuchow, 276; not used 
by Tibetans, Yatung, 504; uefc import of opium, 1892- 
1901, statistics, xxix (App.). 

— Native : Chehkiang, particulars of production, etc., 14, 

55 > 72 » Chihli, 543 ; Fnhkien, pmticnlars of production, 
etc., 86, 101, 129; Kiungchow, import statistics, 1895- 
* 9 ° r » 385; Kowloon, particulars, 212; Kwangsi, par- 
ticulars of production, 276, 435; Kwangtung, do., 157, 
180, 238, 41 1; Lappa, particulars, 238; Ningpo, 
cultivation, taxation, etc., 55 ; Samshui, do., 260; 
Santuao, do., 85 ; Swatow, import, 157; Szemao, 
particulars, 485 ; Tientsin, import statistics and average 
values, 1892-1904, 542; do., particulars of production, 
ft®*, 543 ; Wenchow, do., 72; Wuchow, do., 276; 
Yunnan, do., 459, 485. 

Pakhoi: population, 415; principal products of area, 419; 
industries, id.; Native industries, 422 ; industrial de- 
velopment, 421; works, 416; comparative improve- 
ment* in state of people, id.; an extended review of 
the trade of the decennary, 403 : prospects, 425. 

Pao-ting-fo, seizure of; by the French during the Boxer 
troubles, 525. 

Paper : Santuao, 85 ; manufacture, do., 90 ; particulars of 
trade and export, Swatow, 155. 

— printing, Foreign : Canton, 173. 


Passenger traffic: between Canton and Hongkong, Macao, 
Coast ports, and West River porta, statistics 1892-1901, 
185; particulars, Canton, 192; to and from China, 
J statistics, 1892-1901, and particulars, Lappa, 245. 
Phonographs: import, Canton, 174. 

Pichow, H.E. M., visits Pakhoi, 419. 

Pfing-lo, Kwangsi, 271. \ 

Piracy: Chfin-chou (Kwangtung), 418; Lappa, 246; Ning- 
no. 6r< .Pakhoi. ai\ : Yunnan. a(\a • ‘‘nimnv n f?«.nfcnn. 


Plague, bubonic: Amoy, 134; Canton, 189; Foochow, 106; 
Kiangchow, 389; Kowloon, 216; distrust of Foreign 
medical treatment, id; place of origin and how 
introduced, id ; statistics of cases and mortality, 1894- 
1901, and particulars, do., 218 ; Kwangsi, 299 ; 
Kwangtnng, 417 ; ite advantageous side, Lappa, 223 ; 


Mengtsz, 463 ; immunity from, Ningpo, 61 ; Samshui, 
261 ; Swatow, 161 ; Szemao, 488 ; Yunnan, 463. 
Police, anomalies of having, in China, 132. 

Population : Canton, 183, 184 ; Foochow, 102 ; Fuhkian, 
89 , 1 ° 3 > 137 5 Hangchow, 16 ; Kwangsi, 427, 440; 
Kwangtung, 191 ; Samshui, 260 ; Santuao, 88 ; Yuu- 
nan, 467, 487, 488 ; estimate of Chinese population 


at ports and number of Foreign firms and residents 
on the 31st December 1901, xl (App.). 

Post Office, Imperial Chinese : Amoy district, 121, 143, 
144 ; Canton do., 193 ; Foochow do., 96 ; Hangchow 
do., 26 ; Kiungchow do., 392 j Lungchow do., 447 ; 
Mengtsz do., 473 ; Ningpo do., 63; Pakhoi do., 420 ; 
Swatow do., 150, 164; Tientsin do., 571 ; Wuchow 
do., 326: report on working of, for the year 1904, 
xlv (App.) ; establishment 0^ id ; early transmission 
of Legation and Customs mails, id . ; stipulation con- 
cerning establishment of, might have been inserted in 
Chefoo Convention, id; reasons for hesitation of 
Chinese Government in establishing, xlvi (App.) ; the 
I Chan (Imperial Government Courier Service) system, 
id; the Native postal agencies, xlvii (App.); the 
Inspector General’s policy towards the Native postal 
agencies, id.; n further difficulty (Foreign post offices 
at Treaty ports), xlviii (App.)’; organisation of the 
Imperial Postal Service, id. ; extension of the system, 
xlix (App.); mode of communication, id.; staff, 1 (App); 
system of accounts, id. ; statistics and particulars of 
work done, li (App.) ; financial meanB of the service, 
id ; the institution lias passed the experimental stage, 
lii (App.); revision of the postal tariff, id ; conventions 
with Foreign administrations, liii (App.) ; China con- 
forms to the rules of a Union country, id . ; difficulty 
in arranging for the payment of letter-hong clubbed 
mails, liv (App.); statistics rendered to Peking, id; 
money order system, xlviii (App), liv (App.) ; postage- 
due stamps, Iv (App.); postal working map, id; 
summaiy of establishments open to the service prior to 
1st January 1905, statistics, lvi (App.); postal results 
of districts for the year 1904, statistics, lviii (App.) ; 
tariff of postage, lix (App) ; note on the postage stamps 
of China, lxi (App.) ; note on the Government Courier 
Service of China, Ixiii (App.). 

— offices. Foreign, in China: Canton, 197; Hangchow, 26; 
Tientsin, 571. 

Native: Foochow, in; Hangchow, 26; Lungchow, 

447 ; Mengtsz, 473 ; Pakfcoi, 420 ; Szemao, 496 ; Tien- 
tsin, 570 ; do., list of registered Native postal hongs, 
595; do., unregistered- do, 597; Wenchow, 79; Wu- 
chow, 325 ; conriere, Tibet, 506. 
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Potato : cultivation of the Canton kind as a food, South 
Chehkiang, 82 ; cnltivation of the Foreign kind, Fuh- 
kien, 108. 

Potteries : Pakhoi, 422. 

Preserves: export statistics, 1892-1901, Canton, 177. 
Prussia, H.R.H. Prince Hehrt of: visits Amoy, 135; 
do. Canton, 190; do. Foochow, 107 j do. Hangchow, 21 ; 
do. Kowloon, 219; do. Swatow, 162; do. Wuchow, 306. 


Railways: growing feeling in favour of, Canton, 186 ; Cheh- 
kiang, 8, 9 ; Chihli, 589 ; Kwangsi, 329 j Longchow 
Railway, 429 ; Tonkin Railway, 428 j development in 
Yunnan, 453. 

Revenue : statistics, 1892-1901, and particulars, Amoy, 125 ; 
particulars, Canton, 179; statistics, 1892-1901, and 
particulars, Foochow, 100; statistics, 1896-1901, and 
particulars, Hangchow, 13 ; statistics, 1892-1901, and 
particulars, Kiungchow, 383 ; do., Kowloon, 209 j do., 
Lappa, 236; statistics, 1892-1901, Mengtsz, 459; 
statistics, 1892-1901, and particulars, Ningpo, 52 ; 
particulars, Pakhoi, 411 ; statistics, 1896-1901, and 
particulars, Samshni, 260; statistics, 1899-1901, and) 
comments, Santuao, 86; statistics, 1898-1901, and- 
particulars, Swatow, 1 55 ; statistics, 1892-1904, and 
particulars, Tientsin, 341 ; particulars, Wenchow, 71 ; 
statistics, 1897-1901, and particulars, Wuchow, 275 ; 
total annual revenue accruing on Foreign trade at each 
port, 1892-1901, statistics, xxxv <App.) ; total annual 
revenue contributed hy vessels of each nationality, 
1892-1901, statistics, xxxvi (App.); total annual reve- 
nue aa collected under the various duty headings, with 
the sterling equivalent, 1892-1901, statistics, xxxvii 
(App.). 

Rice: import statistics of rice and paddy at Kowloon and 
Canton, 1892-1901, and comments, Kowloon, 206; 
import and export of, and particulars, Lappa, 236 ; im- 
port of, and particulars of trade, Ningpo, 45 ; import 
statistics, 18S2-1891 and 1892-1901, Swatow, 153. 

Royal Dutch Oil Company: kerosene oil tanks, Swntow, 
165. 

Rush hats and mats: trade in, and export particulars, 
Ningpo, 49. 


Salt : list of salt stations in Kwangsi, 369 ; production, 
routes, etc., Kwangsi, 321, 443; do., Yunnan, 471, 493. 

Samshni : its situation and general description of sur- 
roundings, 236 ; industries, 265 ; trade prospects, 266. 

Santuao : position of, 83 ; opened to trade, id.; population, 
88; aspect of, id.; anchorage, id.; considerations as to 
present state, 83 ; prospects, 94. 

Scholars, distinguished : Chehkiang, 66. 

Scott’s emulsion : demand for, Canton, 172. 

Seymour, Admiral Sir E. EL, in charge of first relief ex- 
pedition during Boxer troubles, 514. 

Sbib Nibh-tsu, HJE., 431. 

Shipping: statistics of entries and clearances, 1891 and 
1901, and particulars, Amoy, 125; launches plying 
i ills rid under Inland Waters Steam Navigation Rules, 
statistics 1898-1901, Canton, 184; statistics of launches 
measured for tonnage, 1892-1901, id.; steam-launches, 
Hangchow, 9; prospects, Hainan, 352; statistics of 
entries of steam-Isnnches at the stations, 1892-1901, 


and particulars, Kowloon, 221 ; statistics of entries and 
clearances and tonnage, 1892-1901, Kiungchow, 372; 

e .rticnlara, Ningpo, 51 ; revival of direct trade with 
ongkong, do., 52; accidents to, Santuao, 83; do, 
' Swatow, 161 ; statistics of entries and tonnage, 1897- 
1901, and particulars, Wuchow, 273; accidents to, do, 
299; number and tonnage of vessels entered and cleared 
at the Treaty ports, 1892-1901, statistics, ii (App.); 
proportion of Bteamsra and sailing vessels entered and 
cleared, -*1892- 190 1, statistics, id.; number and tonnage 
of merchant vessels of Foreign type,, owned by Chinese, 
1892-1901^ statistics, iii (App.); nationality of vessels 
entered and cleared, 1892-1901, statistics, v (App.); 
number and tonnage of vessels entered and cleared at 
each port under the cognizance of the Imprial Maritime 
Customs, 1892-1901, statistics, vi (App.). 

Shipping, Native : particulars, Amoy, 140 ; do., Foochow, 
log ; do., Hangchow, 23 ; do., Kiungchow, 391 ; par- 
ticulars of tonnage, value of trade (statistics 1892-1901), 
and varieties of junks, Lappa, 244; particulars, Lung- 
chow, 445; do., Mengt3z, 47r; do., Ningpo, 62; do., 
Pakhoi, 420 ; do., Samshni, 265 ; do., Santuao, 91 ; do., 
Siva tow, 162 ; do., Wenchow, 78; particulars and tables, 
Wuchow,- 361-364. 

Shiuhing: description, 257. 

Shooting, Foreigners prohibited from, in Heungshan dia- 
trici^ 225. 

Sikkim, some account of the State of, 499; its relations 
. with Tibet, id. 

Silk: export statistics, 1892-1901, and particulars, Canton, 
176 ; tsatlees and filatures, export statistics, for seasons 
1891-92 to 1900-01, and particulars, do., 177; waste 
silk, export statistics 1892-1901, id.; conservatism 
regarding, Hangchow, 27 ; attempts to improve culture, 
Kwangtong, 196; export statistics, 1892-1901, Lap- 
ps, 234; raw silk and cocoons, cessation in export of, 
Ningpo, 50. 

— piece goods: trade particulars, Canton, 178; export par- 
ticulars, Hangchow, 11 ; possibilities of trade in the 
Canton kinds, Kowloon, 209 ; trade in, and export of) 
Ningpo, 50. 

Silver exchange, fall in value of, alluded to, 87, 101, 149, 
158. 

Shith, Rev. Arthur H., 511. 

Societies, illicit: Kwangsi, 303; KwRngtung, 418; Wen- 
chow, 76. 

Ssfi-ch’Sng, Kwangsi, 271. 

Standard Oil Company of New York, 43. 

Storms: Amoy, 134, 133; Foochow, 105, 106; Kowloon, 
218; Lappa, 241 ; Wenchow, 75. 

Straw plait: remarks on the trade, Tientsin, 536. 

Su Tohu-p’o, the poet: remedial sartorial measures of, in 
connexion with the attractive ladies of Lien-chon, 415. 
Su Ydan-ch’ux, Marshal, 339, 431. 

Sugar: export statistics, 1892-1901, and particulars, Canton, 
175 ; export particulars, 1892-1901, Lappa, 234 ; im- 
port particulate, Ningpo, 44; cultivation, Kwangsi, 440. 
Sun Yat-skh, 189. 

Stmdries : net import of, direct from Foreign countries, 
1892-1901, statistics, xxxi (App.). 

Swatow: chief events of the decade, 149; bunding and 
works, 160; increase in price of necessaries, 158; in- 
dustrial developments, 165; prospects, 167. 

Szcmao: situation, 479; description of, id.; establishment 
of British Consulate at, 452; chief events of the decade, 
480 ; changes in population, 487 ; trade prospects, 497. 


INDEX. 


lnriii 


Taiping Rebellion, the, 271, 303. 

Takhins’, description of, 237. 

Tan Chunq-lin, H.R., 424. 

T‘ao Mo, HJk, 199. 

Tea: end of the trade, Amoy, 124; circular of United States 
Consul concerning defects in Oolongs, id.; export 
statistics, 1892-1901, and particulars, Canton, 178 ; 
export statistics of black and brick tea, 1892-1901, 
and particulars, Foochow, 17 ; decline of the trade, id.; 
revenue statistics, 1892-1901, and particulars, id.; 
particulars of the various kinds, Hangchow, 10 ; export 


on Ningpo tea trade, 47; extract from Messrs Wni.cu, 
Lewis, & Co.’s cireulara of 1898 and 1899 ou Ningpo 
tea trade, id.; decline of the trade, considerations, 
Santuao, 84 ; beneficial effect of low silver exchange on 
the trade, do., 87; PHi-frh tea, particulars, Szemso, 
490 ; Russian overland tea trade, statistics, 1892-1904, 
and particulars, Tientsin, 532; exjsirt of tea direct 


referred to. 312. 

Tibet: physical characteristics, 505; population, id.; charac- 
teristics of the Tibetans, 502 ; their reasons for objection 
tu Foreign ingress, id.; standard of literacy, 505 ; means 
of transport, 506 ; trade prospects, 507. 

Tientsin : a review of the decade, 500 ; its connexion with 
the China-Japnn war, 510; works, 550; waterways, 
353 1 expansion of old and creation of new Concessions, 
573 ; Tientsin Provisional Government, 579. 

Timber: trade at Foochow, 99; need of conservation nf, 
Fnhkien, 116; export, Hangchow, 12 ; value of the trade, 
particulars, Lappa, 235 ; statistics of value of the trade, 
1892-1901, Ltmgehow, 433. 

Tin, Yunnan, 469. 

Tobacco, leaf: exisirt particulars, 1892-1901, Lappa, 234. 

Trade : changes in trade, particulars, Amoy, 123 ; do.. 
Canton, 170; changes in trade, values 1892-1901,001! 
particulars, Foochow, 97 ; changes in trade, statistics, 
1896-1901, and particulars, Hangchow, 9-12 ; statistics 
of values, 1896-1901, do., 13; particulara, Ktongchfiw, 
372; statistics of values, 1892-1901, and comment-', 
Kowloon, 206 ; changes in trade, particular*, Lappa, 228 ; 
statistics of values of imports and exports, 1892-1901, 
do., 240; values of imports and exports at Langson, 
Thatke, and Cnolwng, statistics 1892-1901, Ltmgehow, 
432 ; statistic* of values of expoita and imports, 1892- 
1901, Mengtsz, 435 ; statistics showing proportionate 
share token by Hongkong and Tonkin during the decade. 
id.; statistics of values, 1892-1901, and particulars^ 
Ningpo, 40; particulars, Pakhoi, 410; statistics of 
values, 1898-1901. and particulars, Samshni. 258; 
particulars, Santnuu, 85 ; do., Szemao, 481 ; do., Tien- 
tsin, 529 ; statistics of values, 1892-1904, do., 531 ; 
particulara, Wenchow, 69 ; statistics of values, 1897- 
1901, and particulars, Wuchow, 272, 273 ; total values. 
Foreign and coast trade (share taken by vessels of each 
nationality), 1892-1901, statistics, xviii (App.) ; 40 years 
values of the principal articles of Chinese produce, 
statistics, xxiv (App.). 

Iwiimce of : comparative values of imports and exports, 
at moment of landing and shipment respectively, 1892- 
1901, Amoy, 130; do. Canton, 183; do., Foochow, 
102; do., 1897-1901, Hangchow, 15; do., 1892-1901, 


Kiungchow, 386; do., Lungchow, 438; do., Mengtsz, 
461 ; da, 1899-1901, Santuao, 87 ; do., 1892-1901, 
Swatow, 159; do., Wenchow, 74; do., 1897-1901, 
Wuchow, 280; values of imports and exports compared, 
1892-1901, Pakhoi, 413. 

Transit Pass system : operation of, Ningpo, 50; cases of 
seizure of sugar under Transit Certificate by T.ilrfn 
authorities, id.; operation of, Swatow, 150. 

— trade: particulars of revenue on, Amoy, 126 ; statistics 
of Foreign goods sant inwards under Transit Pass, and 


of values, 1886, 1891, 1896, and 1901, and particulars, 
Ningpo, 50 ; particulars, Samshni, 259 ; particulars, 


of principal Foreign goods sent inland, 1897-1901. do., 
348 ; statistics nf principal Native goods brought from 
the interior, 1897-1901, do., 349; destination and 
quantity of some principal Foreign goods forwarded to 
the interior, 1899-1901, do., 350; statistics of value of 
goods forwarded inland from certain southern ports, 
do., 370 ; statistics of value of goods brought from the 
interior to certain southern ports, do., 37 1. 

Treasure : particulars, Foochow, 102 ; import and export 
statistics, 1896-1901, Hangchow, 1 5 ; particulars of 
import and export, Kiungchow, 382 ; movement of 
treasure between China and Foreign countries (includ- 
ing Hongkong), 1892-1901, statistics, xxxviii (App.). 

Ta’Ax Ch’un-hsuak, H.E., 199, 339. 

Tcxg Fc-hsuxg, General, 514. 

Typhoons Amoy, 134; Foochow, 106; Kowloon, 218; 
Lappa, 230, 242, 243'. 


Vaccination institute : Ningpo, 59. 


Wuglan Lighthouse, 215. 

Waidersee, Field-Marshal Count- vox: arrival of, in Pe- 
king, to assume charge uf punitive and clearing opera- 
tions, 524. 

Waso Wfix-SHAO, H.E., 477. 

Watts, James, of Tientsin, 518. 

Wei-ehon, island of, description of missionary efforts in, 
423. 

Weising Lottery : u monopoly, Canton, 194. 

Wenchow : population, 77 ; increase of population, 81 ; uhv- 

...a.*;.,., ..r .1 -1 . ..1. ’ - . 


of an English missionary concerning trade needs, id. 

West River: opened to Foreign trade, 169, 355; reasons 
for restricted trade on, 170 ; effect of opening on Lappa 
trade, 233 ; description of, 255 ; effect of operation of 
the West River Regulations and of the Inland Waters 
•Steam Navigation Rules, 257; limitation of channels, 
258 ; characteristics, 261 ; trade prospects, 266; local 
designation of, at 'Wuchow, 267; geographical and 
physical description, id. ; description nf journey from 
Hongkong to Wuchow, id. 

Regulations, remarks sb to, 327. 

Wharfage Dues : Santuao, 88. 
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conditions of life at the port, 290, 291 ; world, poiicil^, 
etc., 294; water approaches, 295 ; prospects, 341 ; dia- 
tancea to and from Hongkong vii Wongmoon, 344 ; 
table showing rainfall at, 1898-1901, 356. 


Wheat : import statistics, 1882-1891 and 1892-1901, Swa- 
tow, 153. 

WiAsxuaKir, Prinoe, viaita Lnngchow, 439. 

Wool, sheep’! : remarks on the trade, Tientsin, 535. 

— trade, Yatong, 503. 

Woollens : import particulars, Canton, 172 ; do., Foochow, 
97 1 do-. Kiungchow, 376 j import, Lappa, 231 ; do., 
Ningpo, 42 ; net import of woollen goods direct from 
Foreign countries, 1892-1901, statistics, xrix (App.). 

Wnchow: geographical position, 267; situation, 270; his- 
tory, id.; opened to Foreign trade, 272; events of the 
period since opening, id.; particulars of the town, 280; 
lists of businesses and hawkers in principal street, 281 ; 
names of streets, id.; public offices, 282; hotels and 
inns, 283; lists of principal businesses, 1897 and 1901, 
283; temples, 284; an acconnt of the state of the 
town, 287 ; description of the Foreign Settlement and 


Yatung: opened to trade, 499; situation, 499, 501; phy- 
sical characteristics of journey from Daijeeling to, 301 ; 
trade conditions at, id.; climate, 505; flora, 506 j route 
followed hy trade. 503; trade prospects, 502, 506. 

Yean Shxh-k'ai, H.B., 511. . . 

Yunnan : population, 467, 487, 488 ; physical characteristics, 
468, 489! area, 487, 488; agricultural products, 468, 
489; industries, 469, 489, 492; mineral wealth, 469, 
492; trade prospects, 478. 

Yunnan-Tonkin frontier, delimitation o£ 451. 

Yiin-nan-fh : trade proepecta, Mengtai, 478. 
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